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AfeT.  I.  Ejfays  on  Phyftogmmy  \  dejigned  to  promoU  the  Rmiij^ 
ledge  and  the  Love  of  Mankind.     By  John  CafpaY  Lavater^  Ci^ 

.  t%%en  of  Zurich^  and  Mintfter  of  the  UofpeL  Iljkftrated  by  more 
than  Eight  Hiindred  Engravings  accurately  copied^  andfofne  Du- 
plicahs  added  from  Originals.  •  Executed  by^  or  under  the  Infpec- 
iion  of -Thomas  H^lloway.     Tranflatedfrbm  the  French  by  Her&y 

^  Hunter^  D.D.  Miniffer  of  the  Scots  Churcfyy  \Lon(f ok- fP^^ill. 

^%I.  I.  Imperial  4to.  61.  6s.  boards.  *^M%rayv  Lon- 
don, 1789.  ^\/       ' 

A  LL  the  arts  dependent  on  d^gn  h^ve,  within  th^fe  feVr  yeafs, 
^^^^  infede  a  mbft  afionifhing  progress  in  Britain.  Any  perfon 
who  remembers  what  we  wer^^'^ihh  re{peS:^  has  only  to  open 
kis  eyes,  and  almdtt  eVery  fuTrcEnditIg  objeft  will  convince  him 
of  our  progrefs.  The  paintlngP which  adorn  the*  apartments  of 
the  great  and  rich,  the  prints  which  ornament  the  houfes  of  the 
middling  ranks,  the  forms  which  prcfent ,  th^felve%;,in  every 
piece  of  furniture,  all  fpeak  thfe  fam^  Unguag%  Itnncwincing  tfce 
triumph  of  the  arts.         t .     "  ** 

When  we  fee  the  band,  of  the  artift  every- day  occupied  in 
converting  thing^  employed  in  the^moft  common  ufes  of  lift  into 
objedts  of  tafte,  ir  would  have  been  furprifing  indeed  had  the 
•adorning  the  vehicles  of  literature  been  neglefted.  Th^  eni- 
beHtlhmcnt  of  books  therefore  by  the  hand  of  the  engraver  is  be- 
coming every  day  more  common ;  and  oUr  country  has  produced 
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feveral  puWications  of  this  kind  which  have  great  merit*  Bat 
the  prefent  tranflation  of  Lavater's  Ef&ys  on  Phyfiognomy  is 
the  moft  truly  fplcndid  work  that  has  hitherto  appeared  from  the 
Britifh  prefs  j  and  the  exertions  of  all  concerned  in  it  (urcly  de- 

'fcrve  that  patronage  whiclt  they  have  received,  and  we  doubt  ' 
not  will  continue  to  receive  from  a  generous  public. 

To  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  nlerits  of  the  various 
engravings  executed  by  Sharp,  Hall,  Hollo  way.  Trotter,  and 
other  celebrated  artifts  employed  in  this  work,  would  require 
a  volume  inftead  of  the  fmall  room  that  we  can  poffiWy  afford. 
Nor  indeed  is  it  neceflary  j  their  names  alone  imply  excellency, 
cfpecially  when  we  add  that  there  appears  to  have  been  a  gener- 
ous rivalfliip  among  them,  that  no  one  has  proftituted  his  name, 
but  that  each  has  really  executed  the  work  afcribed  to  him,  and 
in  his  beft  manner. 

In  moll  works  where  engravings  are  introduced,  the  plates  can 
be  confidered  as  nothing  more  than  mere  embellishments.  In 
the  work  now  before  us  this  is  by  no  means  the  cafe.  The  plates 
here  are  eflentially  neceflary :  they  are  indeed  the  text  which  the 
author  illuftrates ;  without  them  he  would,  in  many  .parts,  be 
unfntelligible  to  every  reader,  but  with  them  his  meaning  is 
perfcdly  clear  to  the  moft  inferior  capacity.  The  plates  being 
thus  ejfentiah^  the  artifts  were  to  take  care  that  they  fhould 

.  €xa£lly  correfpond  with  the  ideas  and  illuftrations  of  the  author  ♦.^ 
Their  attention  to  this  great  objecSt  is  highly  to  be  commended  ; 
and  it  is  with  pleafure  we  can  pronounce,  upon  an  attentive 

.  comparifon  of  their  engravings  with  many  of  thofe  of  the  foreiga 
editions  (we  pretend  not  to  have  examined  every  plate),  that 

Jn  this,  as  well  as  in  every  other  refpeft,  they  have  a  decided 
fuperiority.. 

Dr.  Hunter,  the  tranflator,  has  executed  his  department  of  the 
work  with  equal  fuccefs.  The  tranflation  is  at  the  fame  time 
literal  and  elegant ;   it  poflefles  all  the  eafe  of  a  paraphrafe, 

'  while  it  adheres  ftridly  to  the  original..  In  many  places  it  vjras 
difiicult,  yet  abfolutely  neceflary  to  give  the  preeije  meaning /)f 
his  author :  in  all  fuch  paflages  that  we  have  examined  we  muft 
highly  commend  the  care  and  attention  of  the  tranflatorto  pre- 

[  ferve  unfophiftfcated  the  genuine  fentiments  of  Lavater. 

That  the  reader  may  judge  of  the  tranflation,  we  flball  infert 

"  the  eighth  fragment.     We  infert  it  too  as  it  contains  a  defence 

*  Had  they  failed  In  this,  the  whole  would  have  been  a  chaos^ 
and  the  reader  would  have  rifen  from  the  perufal  of  the  work  with 
*  conceptions  of  phyfiognomy  very  different  from  thofe  whiQh  Mr.  Ia^ 
'  vater  intended  to  convey. 
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of  the  fcience  of  phyfiognomy,  as  it  has  no  reference  to  the 
plates,  and  can  therefore  be  underftood 'without  them,  and  as 
it  exhibits  a  good  fpecimen  of  the  manner  of  this  eccentric 
author. 

'FRAGMENT      VIII. 

'  Of  Physiognomy  coflfidered  as  a  Science. 

*  Phyfiognomy,  admitting  it  to  be  fomething  real,  never  can  be- 
come a  fcience/  This  will  be  repeated  a  thoufahd  and  a  thoufand 
limes  by  thofe  who  may  read  my  book,  and  thofe  who  may  not :  this 
they^U,  perhaps  with  obilinacy,  maintain,  though  there  be  nothing 
more  eafy  than  to  make  an  unanfwerable  reply  to  this  afTertion, 

<  What  then  is  this  reply  ? 

*  Here  it  is : 

*  Phyfiognomy  may  be  improved  into  a  fcience  as  well  as  every 
other  thing  that  bears  the  name  of  fcience.  As  well  as  phyfics— for 
iris  a  branch  of  natural  philofophy;  as  well  as  medicine — for  it  con- 
flitutes  a  part  of  that,  fcience.  What  would  medicine  be  ^without 
the  knowledge  of  fy  mptoms  ?  and  what  were  fymptomatical  knowledge 
without  phyfiognomy  ?  As  well  as  theology — for  it  belongs  to  the 
province  of  theology.  What  is  it,  in  effed,  that  conduds  us  to  the 
Deity,  if  it  be  not  the  knowledge  of  man  ?  and  how  do  we  attain  the 
knowledge  of  man,  but  by  his  face  and  form.  As  well  as  mathe* 
matics — for  it  is  connected  with  the  fcience  of  calculation;  fince  it 
meafures  aiid  afcertain&-  curves  and  magnitude,  with  its  relations 
known  and  unknown.  As  well  as  the  belles  lettres— for  it  is  com- 
prehended under  that  department  of  literature ;  as  it  unfolds  and  de- 
termines the  idea  of  the  beautiful,  the  fublime,  &c. 

*  Phyfiognomy,  like  every  other  fcience,  may,  to  a  certain  point, 
be  reduced  to  fixed  rules,  which  it^s  poffible  to  teach  and  learn,  to 
communicate,  receive,  and  tranfmit.  But  in  it,  as  in  every  other  ' 
fcience,  much  muft  be  left  to  genius,  to  fentiment ;  and  in  feme  parts 
it  is  ftill  deficient  in  figns  and  principles,  determinate  or  capable  of 
being  determined. 

1  One  of  two  things  muft  be  granted.  All  other  fciences  muft  be 
ftripped  of  that  appellation,  or  phyfiognomy  mutt  be  admitted  to  the 
fame  rank. 

'  Every  truth,  every  fpecics  Qf  knowledge,,  which  has  difHnft 
iigns,  which  is  founded  on  .clear  and  certain  principles,  is  fcit?ntific; 
and  it  is  fo,  as  far  as  it  can  be  communicated  by  words,  images,  rules, 
determinations.  The  only  queftion  therefore  is,  to  determine  if  the 
ftriking  and  inconteftable  difierence  of  human  phyfionomies  and 
forms  maybe  perceived  not  only  in  an  obfcure  and  confufed  manner, 
but  whether  it  be  not  po  Jible  to  fix  the  charafters,  the  figns,  the  ex- 
preflions  of  that*  difference ;  whether  there  be  not  fome  means  of 
fettling  and  indicating  certain  diftin6iive  iigns  of  ftrength  and  weak- 
iiefs,  of  health  and  ficknefs,  of  ftupidity  and  intelligence,  of  an  ele- 
vated ^vidi  a  grovelling  fpirit,  of  virtue  and  vice,  &c.  and  whether 
there  be  not  fome  means  of  diftingmihing  precifely  the  different 
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degrees  and  Ihades  of  thefe  principal  charadcrs ;  in  other  words,  whe- 
ther it  be  poffible  to  clafs  them  icientifically.  This  is  the  true  fbtc 
of  the  queftion,  the  only  point  to  be  inveftigaicd ;  and  if  there  be  any 
perfon  who  will  not  take  the  trouble  of  examining  it  thofoughly,  I 
tell  him  plainly  it  is  not  for  him  I  write,  and  that  to  all  the  faihion- 
able  wit  he  may  choofe  to  employ  on  the  fubjedl,  I  will  make  no  re- 
ply. The  fequel  of  this  work  will  put  the  matter  in  difpute  beyond 
a  doubt. 

^  What  opinion  would  be  formed  of  the  man  who  fhould  think  of 
banifhing  phyfics,  medicine,  theology,  or  the  belles  lettres,  from  the 
dominions  of  fcience — only  becaufe  each  of  them  ftill  prefents  a  vaft 
field  hithcrtp  uncultivated.  Offers  fo  much  obfcurity  and  uncertainty, 
fo  many  objefts  which  require  to  be  determined  ? 

*  Is  it  not  certain  that  the  naturalift  may  purfue  his  firft  obferva- 
tions  to  a  particular  point,  that  he  may  analife  them,,  clothe  them 
with  words,  communicate  them,  and  fay,  *  This  is  the  method  I  ob- 
fcrved  in  conducing  my  refearches ;  thefe  are  the  obje^s  which  I 
have  confidered,  the  obfervations  I  have  colleded ;  there  is  the 
Order  in  which  I  arranged,  decompounded,  compared  them;  fucb 
are  the  confequenccs  1  have  drawn,  fuch  the  path  1  have  purfued ; 
go  and  do  likewife.'  But  will  it  be  poflible  for  him  always  to  hold 
the  fame  language  ?  Will  his  fpirit  of  obfervation  never  arrive  2^i 
truths  more  refined,  and  of  a  nature  not  to  be  communicated?  Will 
he  never  attempt  to  foar  beyond  a  height  to  which  he  can  point  with'' 
his  finger?  Will  he  always  confine  himfelf  to  what  he  can,  though 
with  difficulty,  accommodate  to  the  comprehenfion  of  the  perfon 
who  creeps  feebly  after  him  ?  Are  phyfics  lefs  a  fcience  on  that  ac- 
count?  Of  how  many  truths  had  Leibnitz  a  prefentiment,  truths 

inacceffible  to  others,  before  a  Wolf  had  traced  in  the  fpheres,  \o 
which  his  daring^geiiius  darted  itfelf,  thofe  paths  in  which  every  frigid 
logician  can  now  faunter  at  his  eafe  !  Does  it  not  hold  equally  true 
of  all  the  fciences  ?  Was  any  one  of  them  perfedlly  known  irom  its 
commencement?  The  bold  flights  and  the  piercing  eye  of  genius 
muft  always  outftrip,  by  many  ages,  the  progrefs  that  leads'  to  per- 
fedlion.  What  a  fpace  of  time  muft  elapfe  before  a  Wolf  arifes.  to  v 
point  out  the  avenues,  and  to  clear  the  paths  ©f  each  truth  difco- 
vered,  forefeen,  or  feen  darkly  and  at  a  diftance  !     In  modern  times, 

V  what  philofopher  more  enlightened  than  Bonnet  ?  In  him  are  happily 
aflbciated  the  geniiis  of  Leibnitz,  with  the  coohiefs  and  penetration 
of  Wolf.  Who  pofTeffcs  more  than  he  does  the  fpirit  of  obj^^tibn  ? 
Who  diftinguifhcs  with  more  precifion  the  true  from  what  is ^bnly  pro-« 
bable,  and  the  obfervation  from  its  confequences  ?  ;.' 

*  Is  there  a  better  guide,  a  guide  more  gentle,  more  amiable  ?  Yet, 
is  he  able  to  communicate  all  he  knows  and  feels  ?  To  whoin  fhall  he 
difclofe  that  anticipated  fentiment  of  truth,  that  refult,  that  fource  of 
many  obfervations,  refined,  profound,  but  indeterminable  ?  Is  he 
capable  of  expreffing  fuch  obfervations  by  figns,  by  founds^  by 
images,  and  of  deducing  general  rules  from  them  ?  And  is  not  all 
this  applicable  to  medicine,  to  thcplogy,  to  every  fcience  and 
•very  art  ?  - 
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*  Is  not  pamting  at  once  the  mother  and  daughter  of  phyfiognomy— 
is  not  painting  a  Icience  ?  and  yet,  how  narrow  arc  its  bounds !  *  Here 
is  harmony,  there  is  difproportion  ;  this  is  full  of  truth,  force,  and 
life ;  this  i^  nature  itfelf ;  that  is  lliiF,  placed  in  a  fajfe  light,  badly 
coloured,  low,  deformed/ 

*  This  you  might  fay,  and  prove  by  arguments  which  every  pupil 
IS  capable  of  comprehending,  retaining,  and  repeating— ^But  can  the 
fchcok  of  painting  convey  genius  to  the  painter?  No  more  than 
theories  and  courfts  of  the  beJles  lettres  can  infpire  poetic  genius* 
— ^To  what  an  amazing  height  will  the  painter,  the  poet,  who  came 
fuch  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  foar  above  the  mere  man  of 
rules! — But  though  the  energetic  fentiment,  the  inftind,  the  faculties, 
which  are  peculiar  to  genius  be  not  of  a  nature  that  admits  of  being 
cad  into  an  ordinary  mould,  and  fubjedled  to  rules,  is  there  nothing 
Scientific  in  the  art,  nothing  that  is  fufceptible  of  determination?  The 
fame  holds  as  to  phyfiognoipy.  It  is  poflible,  to  a  certain  pointy  to 
determine  phyfi  )gnomic  truth,  and  to  e;(prefs  it  by  figns  and  words. 
It  is  podible  to  fay,  *  This  is  the  character  of  an  exalted  fpirit,  this 
fleature  15  peculiar  to  gentlenefs.  tiiat  other  to  anger;  here  is  the 
look  of  contempt,  and  tliere.  that  of  candour;  in  this  I  difcover 
judgment ;  that  is  the  expreHion  of  talents — this  traic  is  infeparable 
from  geniu?,'  But  will  it  likewife  be  faid,  '  It  is  thus  you  muft  ob- 
ferve ;  this  is  the  road  you  muft  purfue,  and  you  will  find  what  I 
have  found,  and  you  will  arrive  at  certainty  ?*  What,  (hall  it  not  be 
acknowledged  that  in  this  fcience,  as  in  every  other,  an  experienced 
obferver,  one  endowed  with  a  happier  organifatipn,  diftinguiflies 
himlelf  by  an  eye  more  accurate,  more  penetrating,  and  capable  of 
mere  extended  and  complicated  obfervations  ?  that  he  takes  a  bolder  • 
flight  ?  that  he  frequently  makes  obfervations  which  can  neither  h^ 
reduced  to  rule,  nor  expreffed  in  words  ?  Does  it  follow  that  the 
fcience  is  lefs  a  fcience^  in  whatever  can  be  exprefled  t>y  figns,  and 
communicated  by  certain  rules?  Has  not  phyfiognomy  this  in  com« 
inon  with  all  other  fciences  ?■  Once  more,  i^ame  me  a  fcience  i;i 
which  every  thing  is  determined — in  whi^h  nothing  is  left  that  is 
proper  and  peculiar  to  tafte,  to  fentiment,  to  genius?  Wo  to  that 
fcience,  if  fuch  an  one  could  exift ! — The  mathematical  genius  him- 
felf,  has  not  he  a  prefentiment  of  certain  truths  which  are.  not  fuf- 
ceptible of  demonftiation  ? 

*  Albert  Durer  meafured  the  human  figure ;  Rapl>ael  too  mea- 
(ured  it,  but  with  the  feeling  penetration  of  genius.  The  former 
copied  nature  as  an  artift,  and  defigned  according  to  all  the  rule* 
of  the  art ;  the  other  traced  the  ideal  with  the  proportions  of  nat\irc, 
and  his  dcfigns  are  not  lefs  her  exprefiion  on  that  account. 

'  The  phyfiognomift  who  is  merely  fcientific,  meafures  like  Durer; 
the  phyfiognomical  genius  meafures  arid  feels  like  Kaphael.  Befides,^ 
in  proportion  as  delicacy  and  acutenefs  are  acquired  by  a  fp  rit  of 
obfervation,  langijage  will  be  more  enriched,  the  greater  progrcfs 
will  be  made  in  the  art  of  defign,  the  more  carefully  man  will  itudy 
man,  of  all  bdngs  on  the  globe  the  moft  excellent  and  the  raoljt  in- 
terefting — the  mpre  likewife  phyfiognomy  fiiall  become  fcientic,  that 
is  to  fay,  more  reduced  to  rule,  and  the  more  eafy  will  it  be  to  ftudy 
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and  to  teach  it.  It  will  become  the  fcience  of  fcienccs,  and  then, 
properly  (peaking,  it  will  no  longer  be  a  fcience — but  fenfation,  the 
prompt  and  lively  fentiment  of  human  nature.  Then  it  would  be 
madnefs  to  form  it  into  a  fcience ;  we  ihould  immediately  fee  writing 
uppn  writinjp,  difpute  upon  difpute,  courfes  of  phyfiognomy  opened, 
and  thenceforward  it  would  ceafe  to  be,  what  it  ought  to  be — the  fir  ft 
fcience  of  humanity. 

*  On  what  then  fhall  I  refolve?  Shall  I  treat  phyfiognomy  fcien- 
tificaHy  ?  Yes,  and  no :  fometimes  I  Ihall  prefent  obfenrations  the 
moil  determinate — ^at  other  times  I  fhall  communicate  fimple  fen- 
fations  only,  leaving  it  to  the  obfervcr  to  inveftigate  the  characters 
Cf  them,  and  to  the  philofopher  to  fix  the  determinations. — On  many 
occafions  I  fhall  only  invite  the  eye  to  fee,  and  the  heart  to  feel ;  and 
fometimes,  addrefling  myfelf  to  an  indolent  fpedator,  fhall  fay,  that 
I  may  not  appear  altogether  a  fimpleton  in  his  eyes,  fhall  fay  to  him 
in  a  whifper,  *  Here  is  fomething  fuitedtoyour  level;  and  this  may 
lead  you  to  conjefture  that,  in  thefe  matters,  others  may  have  more 
difcernment  than  yourfelf.* 

*  Allow  me  to  conclude  this  fragment  by  applying  to  my  fubjed 
fome  ideas  of  a  great  man,  who,  to  fingidar  and  profound  erudition, 
had  fuperadded  the  gift  of  difcerning  fpirits  j  a  gift  which  he  pof- 
fefTcd  to  fuch  a  degree  that,  by  the  external  look  only,  he  decided 
v^hether  a  fick  man,  whom  all  the  fkill  of  the  phyfician  could  not 
relieve,  had  neverthelefs  faith  to  be  healed. 

*  Now  we  know  but  in  part,  and  our  explanations,  our  commen- 
taries are  nothing  but  fragments ;  but  when  perfection  is  come,  thefe 
feeble  eflays  fhall  be  abolifhed.  For  they  are  hitherto  only  die  illr 
'articulated  language  of  a  child ;  and  thefe  fame  ideas,  thefe  efforts 
fliall  appear  childifh  to  me,  when  I  arrive  at  maturity.  Now  we  fee 
the  glory  of  man  darkly  as  threugh  a  veil  t  we  fhall  ere  long  be- 
hold face  to  face. — Now  we  know  but  imp^rfeftly,  but  1  fhali  foon 
know,  as  I  myfelf  have  been  known,  of  fjim  who  is  the  principle,  the 
prime  mover,  and  the  end  of  all  things !  To  him  be  honour  and 
glory  tp  all  eternity  |    Aincn^* 

*     A    P    P    I    T    I    O    N 
A. 

*  The  reader  will  undoubtedly  expedl  that  I  fhould  endeavour  to 
prove,  by  fomc  inflances,  that  it  is  poffible  to  reduce  phyfiognomy  to  a 
fcience.  I  mean  to  produce  only  a  few  preliminary  examples ;  as  my 
chief  aim  is  to  ei^couragc  the  reader  himfelf  to  engage  in  the  career  of 
obfervation. — Befides,  my  work  will  furnifh  continual  proofs  of  what 
I  advance,  though  I  am  very  far  from  believing  |hat  the  age  we  live 
in  is  deftincd  to  produce  a  fcientific  fyflem  on  phyfionomids,  and 
iioch  lefs  that  I  am  the  perfon  to  whom  the  world  is  to  owe  the  obli- 
gation. Let  us  begin  only  by  coUeding  a  fufficient  number  of  ob- 
lervations,  and  endeavouring  to  chara^crife  them  with  all  the  pre- 
cifion,  all  the  accuracy  of  which  we  are  capable.    As  to  myfelf,  my 

i  utmofl 
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.laioft  ambition  is  to  prepare  materials  for  the  ncxta^Tto  leave  ae- 
moirs,  relative  to  my  great  objeft,  to  fome  man  poflefled  of  tea  trnic* 
more  leifure,  and  of  talenu  and  ph.lofophic  genius  far  fuperior  to 
mine ;'  and  bequeath  to  him,  if  1  may  fo  cxprefs  myfelf,  thu  truw, 
♦  A  fyffem  of  phyfiognomy  is  a  poffibUity.         '       .      .      ... 

«  I  he  lirincipal  point  in  queftion  is  to  difcover  *)iat  is  evidently 
determined  in  the  features,  and  to  fix  the  charaaenftic  figns,  the  ex- 
preffion  of  which  is  generally  acknowledged.  All  I  al^  .therefore, 
iTprefent  is.  whether  or  not  the  fmall  head  below  be  fcientificaUy 
determmable  from  the  outline  of  the  forehead  and  eyebrows  ?  whether, 
this  forehead  and  thefeeyebrows  do  not  annoance  a  chijaaer  enarely, 
different  from  what  it  would  be.  did  the  contour  of  the  forehead  form 
a  ftraight  Une,  or  if  the  eyebrows  were  raifed  in  the  form  of  au 
archf     lafkno  more.' 

We  have  already,  in  two  formfer  Reviews*,  taken  notice  oS 
the  French  original,  and  have  only  to  add  here  that  we  dare  fay 
the  public  will  receive  the  tranflation  with  pleafure.  It  will 
afFord  amufementto  the  idle,  and,  as  announcing  a  new  fcience, 
will  occupy  the  attention  of  the  thinking  mind.  And  though 
tbe  philofopher  will  not  meet  with  a  regular  and  corredt  theory 
of  phyfiognomy,  which  the  author  does  not  promife,  nor  indeed' 
was  to  be  cxpeded  from  the  labours  of  one  man,  yet  he  will  ad- 
mire the  ingenuity,  acutenefs,  and  various  knowWge,  of  the 
writer  will  be  aftonifhed  at  his  ardour  and  energy  of  mihd,  and 
Day  that  iuft  tribute  to  his  benevolence  of  heart  which  it  fo 
highly  drferves.  Nor  will  he  rife  up  without  improvement  from 
the  perufal  of  the  work ;  for  though,  like  the  alchymifts  in  for- 
mer days,  he  may  not  fuccecd  in  his  main  objea,  viz.  in  dif-, 
covering  an  unerring  criterion  to  determine  the  qualities  of  the 
heart  and  mind  from  the  outward  form,  yet  the  fearch  wiU  re- 
ward him  with  much  ufeful  knowledge.  To  the  amateur  this, 
publication  muft  be  a  real  acquifition,  as,  according  to  the  pre-, 
font  value  of  engravings,  the  prints  alone  it  contains  are  fully 
equivalent  to  the  price  he  pays  for  the  whole  work,  and  the 
Irtter-prefs  may  be  confidered  as  given  gratis. 

Every  one  acquainted  with  works  of  this  kind,  where  fo 
nianyartifts  are  employed,,  muft  know  that  unexpefted  delays- 
are  anaw)idable ;  we  cannot  therefore  join  in  fome  complaints 
whicli  we  have  heard  againft  the  proprietors  for  dilatonnefe  m  the 
publication.  We  are  rather  furprifed  that  they  have  been  able 
to  do  fo  much,  than  angry  at  their  having  done  too  little  j  and 
we  dare  fay  that  gratitude  for  the  encouragement  they  have  met 
with  as  MfeU  as  their  own  intereft,  will  keep  their  bcft  exertions 
awak,c,  that  they  may  meet  the  ardour,  and  merit  the  further  ap- 
probation of^epublic^^^ ^ • 

•  Nov.  and  Dec,  1786, 
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Art.  n.  T%e  Scotch  Preacher ;  or,  A  ColleSIion  of  Sermons^  by 
fome  of  the  mojl  eminent  Clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Scotland^ 
VoU  IV*  i2mo.  3s.  fewed.  Di?kfon,  Edinburgh;  Elliot 
and  Kay,  London,     1789. 

■TpHE  public  have  had  for  fome  time  before  them  two  works 
*  in  (Kvinity,  the  one  entitled  '  The  Englifli  Preacher,'  the 
other  'The  Scotch  Preacher.*  The  firft  is  a  judicious  com- 
pilation from  the  moft  celebrated  Englifh  authors,  and  forms  a 
very  ufeful  body  of  praftical  divinity. 

The  Scotch  preacher,  now  in  its  fourth  volume,  is  an  ori- 
ginal work,  being  a  publication  of  difcourfes  by  fundry  Scotch 
divines  of  the  prefent  day,  an4  uniting  in  its  plan  both  variety 
afid  novelty. 

Confidering  this  vplum^  as  a  joint  effort  of  a  coipmunity,  it 
lays  claim  to  more  of  our  attention  than  any  fingle  volume  pub- 
l;med  by  an  individual,  where  one  quotation  would  ferve  to  poin^ 
pjLit  a  general  manner,  and  where  remarks  on  the  ftyle  of  one  fer- 
i^on  would  be  applicable  to  all  the  reft.  We  fhall  therefore  be 
more  minute  and  difcriminating  in  our  examination  of  '  The 
Scotch  Preacher  j'  and  {hall  firft  call  the  attention  qf  pur  readers 
to  the  I  ft,  2d,  and  8  th  fermons  of  the  work  before  us;  which 
appear  ^to  be  the  produdion  of  men  of  fuperipr  parts,  and  are  at 
the  fame  time  written  in  that  fplendid  manner  on  which  the 
public  ftem  moft  willing  to  beftow  their  approbation, 
.  Let  the  fqllowing  defcription  of  our  Saviour's  refurrc£lion 
tear  teftimoiiy  to  our  opinion : 

^  Twice  had  the  fun  gone  down  upon  the  earth,  and  all  as  yet  was 
buict  at  the  fcpukhre  ;  death  held  his  fceptre  over  the  Son  of  God; 
mil  and  fifent  the  hours  pafled  on ;  the  guards  ftood  by  their  poft, 
the  rays  of  the  midnight  moon  gleamed  on  their  helmets,  and  on 
their  fpears ;  the  enemies  of  Chrift  exulted  in  their  fuccefs ;  the 
hearts  of  his  friends  were  funk  in  defpondency  and  in  forrow ;  the 
Ipirits  of  glory  Waited  in  anxious  fufpenfe  to  behold  the  event,  ancj 
wondered  at  the  depth  of  the  ways  of  God.  At  length  the  morning- 
ftar  arifmg  in  the  eaft  announced  the  approach  of  light ;  the  third 
4ay  began  to  dawn  upon  the  world,  when  on  a  fudden  the  earth 
trembled  to  its  centre,  and  the  powers  of  heaven  were  fhaken ;  an 
angel  of  God  defcended,  the  guards  Ihrunk  back  from  the  terror  of 
his  prefence,  and  fell  proftrate  on  the  ground ;  *,  his  countenance  was 
fike  lightning,  and  his  raiment  was  wlite  as  fnow :'  he  rolled  away 
the  ftone  from  the  door  of  the  iepulchre,  and  fat  upon  it.  But  who 
is  this  that  cometh  forth  from  the  tomb,  vrith  dyed -garments  from 
the  bed  of  death  ?  He  that  is  glorious  in  his  appearance,  walking 
in"  the  greatnefs  of  his  ftrength !  It  is  thy  prince,  O  Zion !  Chriftian, 
it  is  your  Lord.  He  hath  trodden  tfie  wine-prcfs  alone;  he  hath 
.        '  fiaine<^ 
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IhJned  his  raiment  with  blood ;  but  now,  as'  the  firft-born  from  the 
womb  of  nature,  he  meets  the  morning  of  his  refurreftion.  He  arifcs 
a  conqueror  from  the  grave ;  he  returns  with  bleffings  from  the  world 
of  fpirits ;  he  brings  lalvation  to  the  fons  of  men.  Never  did  the 
returning  fun  uihe^  in  a  day  fo  glorious !  it  was  the  jubilee  of  the 
nniverfe.  The  morning-ftars  fung  together,  and  all  the  fons  of  God 
fhouted  aloud  for  joy ;  the  Father  of  Mercies  looked  down  from  his 
throne  in  the  heavens;  with  complacency  he  beheld  his  world  re- 
ftored  ;  he  faw  his  work  that  it  was  good.  Then  did  the  defert  re- 
joice; the  face  of  nature  was  gladdened  before  him,  when  the  blef- 
fings of  the  Eternal  defcended  as  the  dew  of  heaven  for  tjie  rcfrcfhing 
of  the  nations.* 

In  this  happy  effort  on  a  difficult  topic  it  is  with  reluftance 
we  obje£l  to  the  introdudion  of  the  poifible  or  probable  circum-' 
fiance  of  the  mooh  fhining  on  the  armour  of  the  guard.  In  an 
enumeration  of  the  circumflances  and  truths  conneiled.  with  the 
cardinal  dodrine  of  Chriflianity,  nothing  fhould  have  been  ad- 
mitted which  had  not  an  immediate  tbundation  in  fcripture 
record. 

From  the  2d  fermon  we  give  the  following  extraft,  as  an  in- 
ftanpe  of  animated  reafoning,  and  of  good  compofition.  The 
preacher  is  recommending  to  his  hearers  attendance  upon  public 
worfhip  from  the  confide  ration  of  the  regard  they  owe  to  their 
brethren;  the  audience  feems  to  have  been  compofed  of  the  higher 
ranks  of  life  : 

*  Think  of  the  condition  of  thofe  who  are  beneath  you,  your  de- 
pendents, your  brethren,  to  whofe  virtue  and  happinefs  feme  regard 
i^  due.  Think  of  the  condition  of  your  humbler  brethren — toiling  to 
procure  a  fcanty  fubfillance,  with  hardly  a  fufficient  interval  of  repofe 
to  recruit  their  fpirits  for  the  renewal  of  their  labours,  they  are  left  * 
\yiih  minds  uncultivated  by  education,  to  encounter  the  temptations 
of  want  and  wretchedneis,  while  no  leifure  is  afforded  them  to  review 
^beir  conduct,  or  to  think  of  the  purpofe  for  which  they  are  placed 
on  ihe  earth.  From  perfons  thus  circumftanced  what  could  we  ex- 
pert ?  how  barren  and  defolate  would  their  minds  be !  how  grovelling 
their  views!  how  precarious  their  virtue!  were  it  not  for  the  regular 
j-ctum  of  thofe  inftitutions  of  the  gofpel  by  which  they  are  raifed  to 
the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  their  duty.  To  them  is  it  not  *  of 
^he  mercies  of  heaven*  that  a  day  is  confecrated  in  which  they  are 
permitted  to  repofe  from  the  cares  of  life,  in  which  they  are  invited 
%o  approach  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  to  pour  out  their  fouls  before 
Him  who  made  them,  and  to  indulge  their  tnift  in  that  gracious 
Providence,  which  careth  for  the  happinefs  of  every  creature  that 
Kves  ?  Is  it  not  '  of  the  mercies  of  heaven'  that  a  day  is  confecrated  . 
in  which  they  are  called  upon,  by  men  appointed  to  the  taik,  '  to 
confider  the  things  that  belong  to  their  peace ;'  in  which  they  arc 
warned  of  the  fnares  and  temptations  of  life ;  in  which  they  are  in- 
^^ied  in  the  duties  which  God  hath  required  of  them^  and  folaced 
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with  the  hopes  wHch  the  gofpel  opens  to  fweeten  their  exinence,  xaAy 

to  animate  their  virtue  ?  ..,-,.,,.      '         •• 

'  And  wiU  you,  whom,Go<i  hath  bkfled  with  fo  many  other  mean* 
of  inftruaion  and  comfort/wiU  you  teach  yotir  lefs  tortunate  bre- 
thien  to  defpife  the  moll  precious  advantages  of  their  condmon? 
wiU  YOU  declare  to  them  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  doftrines  which 
xelieion  reveals  ;  that  there  .is  no  obligation  to  the  dunes  which  it 
enioms;  that  there  is  no  realty  in  the  confolations  which  it  admi- 
nifters,  confolations  which  are  open  alike  to  the  rich  and  to  the  poor, 
and  which  can  gladden  the  hearts  of  thofe  who  are  ftrangers  »  every 
other  ioy?  Such,  howevpr,  is  the  language  of  your  conduft,  when 
you  omit  to  affemble  yourfelves  in  the  houle  of  God.  . 

'  There  may.  indeed,  be  a  fecret  refpeft  for  religion  m  the 
hearts  of  fome,  who  mingle  not  in  its  outward  inttitutious.  But  the 
ignorant,  whom  your  behaviour  muft  influence,  are  incapable  of 
4kine  the  diftinftion ;  they  regard  your  forfeking  the  fanduary  a» 
a  pttbUc  declaration  on  your  part  that  you  have  abandoned  the  reli- 
gious charaaer ,  and  they  are  led,  by  their  imitation  of  you.  to  re- 
ttwmce  that  faith  in  God  which  is  the  firmeft  guardian  of  their  hap- 

^'"^LeTmjSlm  you.  then,  to  refped  theinftitutions  of  the  gofpel. 
Were  it  only  for  the  fake  of  thofe  to  whom  you  cannot  but  acknow- 
-  ledge  that  ihey  are  neceflary.  Go  before  them  in  the  path  to  hea- 
ven, and  lead  them,  by  the  light  of  your  example,  to  the  fear  and 
the  love  of  that  God  on  whom  all  ahke  depend.  It  .s  no  un^eafon- 
able  fervice  in  which  we  exhort  you  to  mingle.  If  jrou  ."-"e  cdled. 
as  in  the  days  of  pagan  darknefs,  to  bow  before  the  ihnnes  of  ima- 
Snarydeitiel  whoff  charafters  were  flained  by  folly  and  vice,  and 
whofepraifes  were  to  be  celebrated  by  a  thoufand  idle  ceremonies 
k which reafon  and  virtue  might  blufli  to  fliare;  if  this  were  tie 
worftiipin  which  we  exhorted  you  to  join,  you  might  contemplate 
with  horror  the  impious  fcefte,  and  imagine  that  you  were  contri- 
buting to  the  beft  interefts  of  you/  brethren  whde  you  were  labouring 
to  break  the  bands  of  a  fuperftition  fo  difeonourable  to  God,  and  fo 

*^*1"f  ifis'^rpure  religion  which  is  eftabUlhed  in  our  land.  It 
hath  evidences  oT  its  truth  which  we  truft  will  be  fufiuuent  to  con- 
vince the  candid ;  and  it  is  the  leaft  that  can  be  faid  of  it,  even  by 
its  enemks  themfelves.  that  it  is  a  fyftem  adapted  to  the  beft  pnn- 
riples  of  the  human  mind,  neither  tainted  by  any  mixture  of  thofe 
krofs  fuperftitions  which  for  fo  maiiy  ages  prevailed  « the  earth,  no^ 
difgraced  by  thofe  barbarous  and  unhalldwed  ntes  by  which  the 
bUHded  nations  paid  their  homage  to  their  gods.  It  prefcnbes  a  re- 
fined  and  rationi  worfliip, '  the  worlhip  of  the  underftanding  and  the 
heart.'  offered  to  one  God,  the  creator  of  the  world,  through  «  one 
Mediator  between  God  and  man.'  It  inculcates  on  its  profeffors  a 
pure  morality,  fitted  to  lead  them  to  all  that  is  excellent  in  con- 
La.  and  opens  to  them  hopes  that  are  congenial  to  their  nature, 
and  which  every  virtuous  mind  will  rejoice  to  dienfh.  'This  is 
STue  light  which  the  nations  defired  to  behold,  and  which  the 
prophets  faw  from  afar,  and  were  glad/    Rgoice  that  on  us  who 
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Iwc  IB  thcfe  latter  days,  the  Sun  of  righteoafnefi  himfelf  hath  anfen ; 
aod  labour,  by  maintainiog  a  juft  refpcdl  for  the  inftitutions  of  the 
gofpe],  to  diffufe  among  your  brethren  the  influence  of  a  fyftem  fo 
worthy  of  God  and  fo  confblatory  to  man/ 

The  8th  fermon,  on  the  reputation  of  the  righteous,  is  beau- 
tifully (fhafte  in  the  language,  and  the  matter  is  impreffive. 
Were  it  only  from  the  interelt  we  take  in  the  author,  we  wifh 
that  the  funeral  panegyric  with  which  the  fermon  concludes  may 
be  as  juft  as  it  is  elegant.  The  following  paflage  will  ihew  the 
author's  manner : 

«  But  if  the  righteous  man  has  been  called  to  aft  in  a  fuperior 
flation,  if  he  has  been  fcnt  by  heaven,  like  an  angel  of  mercy,  to 
fcatter  bleffings  through  a  guilty  land,  to  fupport  the  glory  of  a 
falling  conftitution,  to  llrengthen  the  arm  of  juftice,  and  to  diffufe 
her  influence  to  the  remoteft  corners  of  an  empire,  his  reward  will 
bear  a  proportion  to  the  good  he  has  performed.     Appearing  on  a 
more  confpicuous  ftage,  his  aftions  are  more  expofed  to  the  obferva- 
tion  of  his  brethren ;  the  ^t^^  of  his  condu^  extend  to  a  greater 
diflance ;  and  a  more  numerous  multitude  is  called  to  witnefs  and 
approve  his  virtue.    Though  envy  may  fometimes  feek  to  blaft  his 
rifing  glory,  and  rivals  threaten  to  fap  the  found^ation  of  his  greatnefs, 
yet  integrity  is  his  fure  defence,  and  the  applauding  voice  of  a  nation 
is  lifted  up  to  deprecate  hb  fall.     Every  heart  takes  an  intereft  in  his 
fortunes.     To  his  declining  years  good  men  look  forward  as  to  a- 
public  calamity.     If  he  ficken,  the  fkilful  of  the  land  attend  his 
couch  with  filial  folicitude ;  the  anxious  voice  of  inquiry  is  heard  at 
his  doori  and  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  afcend  to  heaven  for  his  re- 
covery.    And  when  he  falls  his  country  mourns.     Her  forrowing 
nobles  aflfemble  in  crowds  to  pay  the  laft  tender  tribute  to  his  me- 
mory; the  poor  bewail  the  lofs  of  their  proteftor;  and  the  widow  and^ 
the  orphan  are  feen  weeping  at  his  grave.     But  angels  have  bended 
from  their  thrones  to  receive  their  kindred  fpirit,  to  rejoice  with  him. 
at  the  remembrance  of  the  labours  he  has  fuftained,  and  to  welcome 
his  arrival  in  the  manlions  of  the  juft.     His  bleeding  country,  with 
a  generous  ardour,  labours  to  perpetuate  his  worth.     The  tears  of 
genius  fall  around  his  tortib.    The  faithful  page  of  the  hiflorian  re- 
cords his  fame,  and  the  fculptured  marble  tranfmits  to  pollerity  the 
image  of  the  dead.     O I  may  it  roufe  them  to  the  imitation  of  his 
virtues ;  and,  like  the  mantle  of  Elijah,  convey  to  future  patriots  a 
portion  of  his  fpirit  1' 

The  two  fermons  upon  alms  have  a  confiderable  fbare  of  ori- 
ginality.  This  is  a  quality  fo  rare  in  fermons  that  it  muit  attraft 
attention ;  and  where  it  is  the  refult  of  fimplicity  and  genius, 
pot  the  offspring  of  affe£btion  and  eccentricity,  it  muft  com- 
mand applaufe.  We  find  a  very  beaten  fubjedt  placed  in  new 
lights;  we  obferve  our  minds  to  be  not  only  convinced  by 
firong  argument  of  the  importance  and  neceffity  of  the  duties 

recommended. 
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recommended,  but  our  feelings  quickened  to  that  particular  tone 
which  makes  us  in  love  with  our  duty  and  the  fenttments  of 
the  author. 

This  efFe£l  of  eloquence  is  produced  chiefly  by  a  feleSion  of 
pjfturefque  and  tender  fentiments  exhibited  through  the  different 
parts  of  the  fubjed  in  a  manner  apparently  the  moil  artlefs. 

But  while  we  feel  the  ftrength  and  eloquence  of  this  author^ 
and  applaud  his  produftion,  we  are  at  the  fame  time  prompted 
to  diffuade  from  an  imitation  of  his  writings.  We  think  his 
ftyle  and  manner  not  the  beft,  even  while  they  are  his  own  ;  for^ 
inftead  of  being  a  happy  vehicle  for  his  fentiments,  the  excel- 
lence of  the  latter  is  necefTary  to  atone  for  the  defefts  of  the 
former.  The  author's  ftyle  is  the  ftyle  of  maxims,  not  of  po- 
pular difcourfes.  To  be  particular  and  characleriftic  in  fermon 
illuftration,  without  being  too  familiar,  is  a  chief  perfe^Sion  in 
preaching :  with  a  fingular  talent  for  this  njannery  our  author 
feems  at  no  pains  to  avoid  its  extreme. 

In  illuftrating  his  fubjeft  we  find  him  introducing  with 
great  complacency  fuch  familiar  names  as  Mr.  Howard,  Dr. 
Swift,  Mr.  Thomas  Firmen,  citizen  of  London,  Francis  dc 
Sales,  Richard  Baxter,  and  Madame  Maintenon,  '  of  virtuous 
memory.* 

Sublcriptiort  to  charity  for  promoting  cleanlinefs  might  have 
been  inculcated  without  the  houfehold  detail  oi  woollen  cloth ^  fiaxy 
and  Joap.  Induftry  might  have  been  fuitably  recommended  tp 
men  of  fortune  without  calling  them  *  idle  gentlemen.'  Wc 
give  the  following  extraft  as  affording  a  fpecimen  of  the  au- 
Sior's  manner,  and  likewife  as  a  proof  of  his  acutenefs  and 
good  fenfe : 

*  CqmpafRon,  Improperly  cultivated,  fprings  up  Into  ufelefs  fenfi-, 
billty.  The  pleafure  which  attends  it  foothes  and  deceives  the  heart. 
An  interefling  account  of  human  wretchcdnefs  excites  pleafurable 
.Sympathetic  emotions:  the  tongue  utters  kind  wifhes,  '  Be  ye  clothed, 
be  ye  warmed ;'  and  the  heart  exults  in  virtuous  fenfibility.  But,  to 
enter  the  dwelling  of  the  wretched;  to  examine  debts,  and  wants, 
and  difeafes;  to  endure  loathfome  fights  and  fmells,  within  the  fphere 

of  infedlion ;  to  give  time,  and  thought,  and  hands,  and  money 

this  is  the  fubftance,  no^  the  ihadow  of  virtue ;  the  pleafure  of  fenfi- 
bility may  be  lefs,  but  fo  is  the  danger  of  felf-conceit  which  attends 
it:  Death-beds,  in  the  page  of  an  eloquent  writer,  delight  the 
imagination ;  but  tkey  who  are  moft  delighted,  are  not  the  firft  to 
viiit  a  dying  neighbour,  and  fit  up  all  night,  and  wipe  off  the  cold 
fvveat,  and  moiften  tiie  parched  lip,  and  remove  the  phlegm,  and 
give  eafy  poftures,  and  bear  with  peevifhnefs,  and  fuggelt  a  pioutf 
th6ught,  and  confole  the  parting  fpirit.  They  often  encompafs  the 
altar  of  virtue,  but  not  to  facriiice. 

*  Extreme 
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'  Extreme  fenfibility  is  a  difeafed  flate  of  the  mind.  It  unfits  ui 
to  relieve  the  miferable,  and  tempts  us  to  turn  away.  The  fight  of 
pain  is  ihunned,  and  the  thought  of  it  fupprefled ;  the  ear  is  Hopped 
againll  the  cry  of  indigence;  the  houfe  of  mourning  ispafled  by; 
even  near  friends  are  abandoned,  when  fick,  to  the  nurfe  and  the  phy- 
sician, and  when  dead,  to  thofe  who  mourn  for  a  hire;  and  all  this 
under  pretence  of  fine  feeling,  and  delicate  fenfibility,  and  a  tender 
heart.  The  apples  of  Sodom  are  miftaken  for  the  fruit  of  paradife/ 

The  two  fermons  on  *  The  Gofpel  adapted  to  the  State  and 
Circumftances  of  Man'  appearing  to  us,  from  internal  evidence, 
to  be  the  produdlion  of  a  young  man  capiable  of  improving  in 
public  compofition,  we  fliall  be  more  particular  in  our  remarks 
upon  them,  in  hopes  of  being  ufeful  to  the  author. 

Our  conjefture  of  the  author's  youth  arifes  from  his  ftyle, 
which  is  fluent,  unartificial,  and  exuberant;  from  the  manner  hi 
which  he  has  arranged  his  fubjed ;  from  the  heads  of  his  dif- 
courfe,  and  from  the  opinion  he  has  delivered  concerning  his 
fiibje<£t:    *  My   fubjetSk  is  evidently  important;    it  places  the 

*  fcheme  of  the  gofpel  not  perhaps  in  a  newy  yet  certainly  in  a 

*  moft  interefting  point  of  light.'  Here  we  were  furprifed  to 
find  it  a  matter  of  doubt  with  the  author  whether  he  had  not 
been  the  firft  who  had  pointed  out  divine  revelation  as  happily 
adapted  to  the  ftate  and  circumffances  of  man.  Had  we  been 
called  upon  to  mention  a  fubjedl  in  preaching  which  has  been 
more  frequently  and  more  fully  handled  than  others,  we  (houid 
very  probably  have  mentioned  this  view  of  revelation.  Nor  is 
this  to  be  wondered  at,  for,  without  a  full  convi£tion  on  this 
point,  there  can  be  no  belief  in  the  gofpel,  nor  any  truft  or 
confidence  in  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  the  God  of  Chriftians. 
Yet  the  manner  in  which  the  author  has  arranged  his  fubjedt 
and  exprefled  himfelf,  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  to  him  this 
view  of  the  golpel  was  not  familiar.  From  the  concurrence  of 
(b  many  writers  in  adopting  the  fame  plan,  and  the  fame  man- 
ner of  ftating  it,  we  were  led  to  think  that,  upon  the  fubje£l 
of  revelation,  there  is  but  one  right  and  obvious  arrangement ; 
our  author's  departure  (in  forrti  though  not  in  fubftance)  from 
this  arrangement,  appears  to  us  complex  and  inaccurate,  carry- 
ing' upon  the  face  of  it  an  air  of  wordy  oftentation.  Mr. 
Kemp  means  to  fhew, 

*  Firft,  That  man,  although  endued  with  the  capacity  of  receiving 
information,  yet  by  his  own  unaffifted  efforts,  is  totally  unable  to 
acquire  the  knowledge  of  thofe  truths  with  which  it  chiefly  import* 
him  to  be  acquainted. 

*  Secondly,  That,  upon  his  b^ing  enlightened  with  the  true  know- 
ledge of  God  and  of  his  duty,  he  mud  neeeflarily  be  impreired  with 
a  deep  fenfe  of  his  own  depravity  and  guilt. 

*  Thirdly, 
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«  Thirdly,  That  he  has  a  confcioufnefs  of  moral  oWigatlon,  ai>d 
ideas  oC  moral  excellence,  whi(£  experience  tells  him  he  cannot  by 
his  own  efforts  fulfil  and  realffe^ 

'  Fourthly,  That  he  is  fubjcfi  to  many  affliaions,  for  which,  upon 
the  principles  of  reafon,  he  cannot  account,  nor  difcover  to  what 
good  purpofe  they  tend. 

*  Laftly,  That  although  he  feds  both  prefages  of,  and  defires  after, 
a  future  ftate  of  being,  yet,  from  the  light  of  nature,  he  neither 
derives  aiTurance  of  its  exiHence,  nor  any  certain  information  con- 
cerning it*' 

The  ufual  method,  however,  is  to  fhow  that  the  gofpel  is 
adapted  to  the  circumftances  of  mankind,  ift.  As  they  arc  igno- 
rant j  2dly,  As  they  are  guilty;  and,  3dly,  As  they  are  weak. 
Now,  not  to  mention  the  inconvenient  length  of  each  of  our 
author's  heads,  nor  the  inaccurate  manner  in  which  fome  of  them 
are  exprefied,  the  other  mode,  more  fimple,  naturally  includes  the 
illuftration  of  all  that  is  propofed.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the 
author  has,  linder  his  divifions,  introduced  the  fame  ferrtiment, 
and  alfo  the  (ame  method  of  illuftrating  it,  which  we  find  ge- 
nerally adopted.  He  (hews  the  deficiency  of  heathenifm  and 
unaflifted  human  nature  refpeSing  the  objeft  under  difcuffion, 
and,  winding  up  his  argument,  points  out  the  light  difclofed  by 
the  gofpel  on  that  particular  topic.  The  difcuiRons  themfelves, 
and  the  manner  of  the  preacher  in  his  ad  and  3d  heads,  are  ex- 
a£Hy  what  are  common  under  the  2d,  Guilt,  and  3d,  Weaknefs. ' 
But  what  he  brings  under  a  fifth  head  is  in  fad  a  part  of  the  firft, 
as  men's  darknefs  concerning  immortality  is  an  eiTential  por- 
tion of  that  ignorance  which  there  comes  under  review.  The 
fourth  head  alfo  is  not  a  proper  divifion.  The  confolations  of 
the  gofpel  refult  from  it  in  the  joint  view  of  its  being  accommo- 
dated to  weaknefs,  ignorance,  and  guilt;  yet  to  a  review  of  his 
fubje(S  placed  in  this  afpeft  we  would  not  willingly  objeft;  and 
indeed  many  of  the  ufual  illuftrations  of  the  fubjedl  are  here 
touched  upon,  if  not  with  energy  yet  with  clearnefs. 

Thofe  that  have  been  omitted  are  *  the  advantages  of  the 
gofpel,  not  only  in  conveying  pofitive  truths  and  light  (which 
are  ftated),  but  in  delivering  us  from  that  mafs  of  error  with 
which  the  light  and  truths  derived  from  unaflifted  reafon  were 
nearly  overwhelmed,  and  from  which  it  had  been  found  impoffi- 
ble  to  feparate  them.  The  light  derived  from  the  example  of 
Jefus  in  removing  our  ignorance ;  and  the  means  by  which  we 
procure  the  aids  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  are  an  eflential  difcovery 
'  of  the  gofpel  not  recognifed  by  our  author.  The  ordinances 
alfo,  and  the  preaching  of  the  word,  as  adapted  to  the  ftate  and 
circumftances  of  man,  are  all  of  them  unnoticed. 

Ingenious 
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Ingenious  men  who  have  fet  themfelves  the  taflc  of  para- 
phraung  portions  of  fcripture  indifcrimiriately,  have  not  been 
able  to  cfcape  ridicule  when  in  plain  paflages  they  have  laboured 
a  paraphrafe  with  no  earthly  effecSl  but  to  darken  counfel  with 
words.  But  in  the  argumentative  part  of  a  difcourfe,  when  the 
preacher  has  Subjoined  in  proof  a  very  clear  paflage  of  holy  writ, 
to  detain  us  with  a  long  paraphrafe  upon  this  paflage,  is  a  more 
flngular  abufe  of  time.  An  inftance  of  this  fault  we  find  in^ 
jpages  255  and  6  of  our  author. 

Inftances  of  inaccurate  and  redundant  language  in  Mr,  Kemp 
might  be  mentioned.  *  A  confcioufnefs  (fee  head  3d)  of,  &€• 
*  which  he  cannot  fulfil  and  realife.^  The  Cartcfians  held  con- 
fcioufnefs to  be  the  only  reality  which  we  have.  We  do  not 
fuppofe  our  author  intends  to  impugn  this  fyftem,  but  means 
only  to  exprcis  this  plain  and  familiar  truth,  which  we  think  lie 
has  done  obfcurely,  viz.  That  there  is  in  the  human  mind  a  < 
ftandard  of  virtue  and  duty,  which  in  praftice  we  can  never 
reach——'  they  tend,'  (fee  head  4).  In  this  ill-conftrufted  fen- 
^tence  we  are  to  underftand  that  man  cannot  dif cover  any  good  pur^ 
fofe  to  which  the  principles  of  reafon  tend-y  principles  being  the 
.  neareft  antecedent  to  they ;  but  this  is  not  the  meaHing  of  the  au- 
thor—* the  dark  benighted  world' — ^  the  field  or  page  of  con- 
troverfy' — '  the  clear  and  confiftent,  grand  and  fublime  confo- 
lations  of  the  gofpel' — '  grand  and  capital  doiftrines' — *  the  moft 
flagitious  enormities,'  /.  e.  the  moft  wicked  wickednefs — ^  the 
ihchI  undaunted  fortitude.'  — '  There  is  nothing,'  fays  the  au- 
thor, '  in  the  circumftances  of  man  that  can  vindicate  tht  re- 
je<9ion  of  this  precious  dodrine.'  This  is  proper  language.  But ' 
when  he  mentions  '  a  perfon  whofe  extenfive  knowledge  and 
deep  fenfe  of  religion  vindicated  a  correfponding  praftice,'  v^e 
are  reminded  of  the  anecdote  of  Lord  Cheftcrfield's  orator,  who, 
upon  hearing  it  aflerted  that  the  conduft  of  a  certain  perfon 
made  him  liable  to  the  cenfure  of  the  houfe,  replied  that  he  was 
of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  thought  that  the  gentleman's  condufl: 
made  him  liable  to  the  praife  and  thanks  of  his  country. 

The  14th  fermon,  on  the  revolution,  is  a  fpirited  popular  ad- 
drefs,  well  adapted  to  the  end  for  which  it  is  preached.  The  au- 
thor difcovers  an  accurate  knowledge  X)f  the  hiftory  of  his  coun- 
try, and  his  fentinlents  are  a  pleafing  union  of  ardour  for  freedom 
and  native  rights,  with  loyalty,  love  of  order,  and  good  ma- 
giftrates. 

Of  the  plain  fermons  written  on  the  fimilar  fubjefts  of  fearch- 
ing  the  fcripture^  and  ftudying  the  fcriptures,  we  prefer  the 
former. 

Upon  a  general  view  of  the  vcjJume  before  us,  juftice  re- 
quires that  we  recommend  it  as  containing  feveral  excellent  dif- 

courfcs. 
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courfes,  and  which  will  be  found  of  particular  ufe  from  thif 
variety  of  manner  in  tjie  different  writers.  We  confefe,  hovr- 
ever,  that,  from  the  fituation  of  the  writers,  we  were  led 
to  expeft  more  effort*^,  in  the  way  of  impaffioned  eloquence, 
than  we  have  found.  This,  in  part,  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the 
rarencfs  of  talents  for  fo  high  a  walk  of  compofition,  and  in 
part,  perhaps,  to  the  example  which  the  leading  writers  of  our 
church  hav9  fet,  in  whofe  writings  little  of  this  quahty  is  to  be 
found ;  and  that  little,  although  from  thofe  evidently  fcapable  of 
attaining  fuccefs,  feems  rather  the  efFeft  of  accident  than  of  in- 
tention. It  is  faid  of  the  French  tragedians  that  they  are  afraid 
of  being  too  tragical ;  and  it  is  equ5ly  true  of  the  Englifli  di- 
rvines  that  they  feem  afraid  of  being  eloquent.  A  prejudice 
againftTpecimens  of  this  kind  of  writing  ftiU  appears  to  prevail 
in  this  country  *. 

We  wiflied  to  find  more  of  the  difcourfes  in  this  vo- 
lume turning  upon  living  manners  and  charafteriftic  preach- 
ing. Thcfe  are  the  chief  defitierata  in  preaching.  We  are 
fenfible  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  here ;  but  it  fliould 
be  remembered  that  in  this  field  there  is  more  fame  to^  be 
acquired  than  in  any  other;  and  perhaps  the  fcarcity  of  la- 
bourers in  it  may  be  owing  more  to  inattention  and  want  of 
early  direction  to  the  importance  of  the  object,  than  to  want  of 
abilities  for  the  tafk.  In  this  view,  it  is  with  pleafure  we  re- 
commend to  the  perufal  of  all  who  have  lately  entered,  or  are 
about  to  enter  into  holy  orders,  the  eleventh  fermon  of  the  vo- 
lume before  us,  upon  the  end  of  preaching,  and  the  way  to  at- 
tain it.  -  The  importance  and  fuperior  excellence  of  chara<9:er- 
iftic  preaching  are  ther6  fet  forth ;  and  we  join  in  fentiment  with 
the  author  refpedting  the  utility  of  recurring  frequently  to  parti- 
cular views  and  perfonal  delineations ;  and  in  fhort  to  making 
what  he  property  tails  charafteriftic  preaching  a  chief  endeavour. 
Yet  we  are  of  opinion  that  he  has  not  done  full  juftfce  to  the 
views  he  has  taken  up ;  at  leafl  that  his  illuflrations  are  not 
immediately  obvious;  for  he  requires  a  fecond  and  a  third  reading 


*  It  was  lately  aflccd  in  a  company  of  divines,  at  one  of  our  hiu- 
vcrfities,  in  what  manner  the  bifliop  had  preached  the  charity  fer- 
mon? It  was  anfwered,  that  ^S  difcourle  appeared  fenfible,  but 
conveyed  in  a  manner  that  was  flat  and.  un engaging.  What!  re- 
plied the  querift  with  fome  marks  of  contempt,  would  you  have  had 
a  biftiop  attempt  to  make  yott  cry?  A*  if  it  were  univerfally  con- 
fefled  that  all  aid  from  the  paifions  to  bring  us  to  a  fenfe  of  bur  duty 
ought  to  be  carefully  rcjeAed. 

before 
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ht(6te  yri^cM  ib\\o^f^  him.  Too  litde  indidgenCe  aJfo  rs'lheWji 
to.odrcjr  model  of  public  teaching.  To  what  fize  muft  we  rc^- 
duce  the  great  mafs  of  triodern  divinity,  if  we*^ retain  ho  more 
than  ^h  within  the  author's  plan  ?  We  he\5^rthelefs  acquiefde 
in  his  obfervations  upon  a  pulpit  ftyle,  /  '    ,  \ 

Tie  peculiar  idioms  and  phrafes  of  our  norAerii  ne^hboui;^  » 
arc  gradually  difappearing.  Of  thefe  we  have  found  here  le|s 
than  weexpefted;  and  while,  ih  the  graver  fubjeSs  of  philo- 
fbphv,  hiftory,  and  fctmbnfe,  they  are  fetting  a  diftinguiflied  ea;- 
amjue  of  parts  and  judgment,  mey  feem  no  lefs  ready  to  exc^l 
in  the  purity  of  their  dioion.  But  in  the  lighter  walks^  of  con^ 
pofhion  Jt  is  found  they  are  not  fo  happy.  It  has  long  been  t€* 
marked  that  the  Scotch  are  defi(?ierit  in  W^ricS  bf  humdur.  To 
account  fcr  this,  natur^  and  local  caufes  have  been  a'ihJgtf6J. 
But  if  we  may  judge  from  our  intercourse  with  many  indivi- 
duais  of  ihat  country,  the  Scotch  are  hot  deficient  in  hun:u>ui;; 
and  perhaps  their  difficulties  in  the  language  will  alone  acc<^uht 
for  Acir  havipg  produced  few  works  of  humour,  which,  bey^iyl 
any  dASer,  require  facility  of  expreffionj  and  an  inymacy  witfi 
the  hnguagc  employe^  Their  modes  of  dkpfeffii^  in  convey- 
£itJon,  as  well  as  their  accent,  are  ftitl  differeht  from  the  coi}» 
ver£ition  of  their  Eri^ifh  neighboursi    .  *.  y\   '    '" 

■  1  J  ,  .  .■"■    I     iJ   ■■   '    J       J^  1  '  '      !■  *       I'M  I  ill       ■  ■■    HJ'      ■      I 

Art.  in.  Archaplogia  5  i?^,  Mijcetti^nesus  Tracts  nlating  ta^Jnti^ 
quity,  Publijbed  bylhe  ^ocuty  iff  AnttqmrUs  of  London.  yol.VUL 
4to.  il.  IS.     White.    London,  J787.  \ 

[  Cofitmuid.  }  ■'    '      * 

*  XIV.  Account  of  the  Bifoiveriei  in  digging  a  Sewer  ifi  Lhm^ 
*  bard  Street  and  Birchin-Iiancy  J786.     In  a  Letter  to  Mr. 

.'  «  Gougb/      '         ■       '  ^"         .    ^      '     •'-  ' 

*  TN  the  interval  between  thofe,  houfes,  in  LombardrStreet, 
*   -*  ^  Which  are  numbeiPed  from  82  to  85 ;  at  die  depth  bf  about 


feet  <from  the  foiface,'  a  pavement  v^zs  found  comppfed  of 
^JhudlrM^b^onesi*  ihe  piving  of  a  back-court,  we  fuppofe. 

*  And  about  three  fset  below  this,  that^is^  about  ttOehe  ktt 
.*  from  die  furface,  another  pavement  was  difcovered  of  the  kind 
.^  tiftialty!  fuppofed  t6  jfe  Roman,  and  compofed  of  fmall  irrkgulqr 

*  hriehi'imo/i  0/  t^h/i^  ft^  but  fome  few  blacky  and  fome  whiter* 
.'a  teffieUatM  paveMeiiV^hd  the  flooring  of  fome  Rortian^paribur, 

that  had  4>e6ft  aftei*wardj  buried,  covered  wiW  three  feet  of  e^rth, 
-aadjtheip  pa:red  as  a^bacb-court.  *  Though  thev  Were  of  irrj- 
:*  gidar.fbraH  they  did  not  differ  much  in  fize;  being  in  leijgth 

""*  •aire.  jtBv.  VOL,  xy.  jan.  1789.         ^  *^"^ 


.^.^bout  two  inch^  and  ui  breath  about  one  inch  and  anhsd^ 
'*  They  were  roughly  cemented  with  a  yellowUh  mortar^  .am 
/  were  laid  in  a  diick  bed  of  coarfe  mortar  and  ftoiies.^  This 
[confirms  them  to  liaye  been  a  teflfellated  pavemei>t.  This  paver 
"nieht '  from  weft  to  eaft — (extended  about  twenty  feet/  But 
^  near  thi3  nzyemfX^t^iiflvJ^^  on  die  tforth  fide,  parallel  wiih 

*  tlie  fide  of  the'fewer,  '^ood  a  wall  cpmpofed .  of  the  fmaUer^ 

*  fizt'd  Roman  brui^  about  len  feet  ^if;h  and  eigbUm  ittthng}  vx 
^  which  were  two  -Jluij  near  each  other,  one  femicircular^  the 
l'  other  rectangular  GJtd  ohkngi.  the  top  of  ihis  wall.  Was.  about 

^[r/rk  feet  below  the  fur  face  of  tKe,ftrc«t.'.    This  was  anoth^ 
'^oufe  built  in  the  Roman  fafliiofi/  '..'.Tfic  ^ues^  as  th^y  were 
'called,  appear  In  p.  127  to  nave  .been  '  perpendicular/ -  and 
'  were  therefore  v^ry  Ukr  our  prefent  cbimnies ;  being  air9ho)e&  to 
the  fliE^now  room  under  the  flooring,  in  which  a  fire  wa? lighted 
"fqr  warming  the  room  above.      And  from  the  depth  c?  tlve 
\W^\  bplovv,  we  may  be  furc  there  was  a  cellar  under  both.  • 
ry  *  ^xar  the  poH- office,  on  the  nbfth  iide  of  the  fewer,  about 
^\  fourteen  feet  under  the  fur&ce,  was  found  a  wall  of  tjic  ufu;^ 
'^' Roman  flrufture.     From  the  top*  foi^  about  two  feet  dow^, 
*^  was  rough  work,  and  then  regular  layers  of  flat  bricks  ^t 
*  fmallcr  intervals  ;*  the  comipon  wall  of  the  houiei.ai}d,-.^ 
fides  of  the  hypouiuJI  below.     '  \A/lptfr  this  wall,  but  not  more 
^-ihan  nine  feet  below  the  lUifiieC)  wasa  pavement  uf  llal  tiles. 
This  was  at  the  fatt^e  depth  as, the  pavement  of  the  bockrCOujrt 
-l}^fOi¥>  and  fervddfbf  the  flooring  of  fome  outhoufc.   ' 
•^'•^Thcft  coticut^  to  fhfew  the  rife,  which  has  been  given  to  the 
ground  of  London,  as  well  as  of  RoittB,'*and  which  haJs  tiken 

*  off  confiderably  from  the  height  of  ^o  hills  of  both.  Then  fol- 
lows a  lift  of  articles  fohnd,  and  five'plates  of  the  articles  ac- 
l^pmiiany.It;'^  And*  next  comes  an  account  of  the  ^»x  t&uKd.  ^ 

*^"iV^»     Account  of  the  DtfcoverUs  before  menttonedy-^frti^  Mr. 
'  John  Jackjon^  of  Clement* 5- Lane.* 

*^7  This  confirms  the  pre9eding  acoount.     The  teflicllated  pave- 

-inents  above  are  thus  defciibed.     '  Thi^  pavement^  as'  weU  ds 

**  moft  of  the  reft^-Vas  laid  on  three  dtfiin^  h^  of  in$nur\  Ike 

«  loweft  very  coarfe,'  about  three  inches  thick  at  a  medium^  aifd 

*  mixeti  with  large  pebbles;  over  this-  ia^np  mortar,  very  hiaird, 
/  and  of  a  reddith  colour,  being  xck^9^  wi*  powdfr^  bricfc. 

*  TJiis  is  about  one  Jnch  thick,  and  oj[vi|  the  bricka;a|:e  laid  ih 

*  a  very  fine  white  cement.*    It  aUp  improves  on  the  laccaiint 
\jefore*     '  Oppofite  Abchurch-L^e,'  t||ere  appeared  two  waits 

*  of  unhewn  ftoncf^  their  dire£lion  <?«r^' the  ftrect,  at' the  A^ 
'  tancc  of  about  eljht  or  ten  feet  from.^^pdic^ 

'  .  ,  •  wa$ 


*  was  much  bkck  wood^  apparently  buml;  and  indeed  many  things 

*  d^g.n^hereah^uts^iiicQytx^i  plain  marks  of  xonflagraUon J  Thij 
fhews  a  ftreetto'hiivenin  in  the  diredllon  of  Lombkrd-Street, 
during  the  early  period  of  the  Romans.'  And  the  burnt' wood, 
&c.  is  d^e  evident  relic  of  one  of  the  many,  fires,  from  whigh 
London  has  fuffereo..  , 
r  ^ta  niany,par:ts;ofI^ongiKard-Street  land  Birchin-Lahe  (whicli 
-«  VW  »ft;erv?ariiM>p^ed),  ^iwry  large  quantity  oi  6^ fier-JhUU  v^z^ 

*  found  at  the  fame  ^  deffhai  the  pqvemeni'Sy  ice/  withfa  few  mufcler 

*  Jbells\  .both  of  the  common  Englijh  kindsy  and  both  the  remain^ 
of  pur  mufcles  and  our  oyfters  eaten  by  the  Romans.  Between 
the  houfes  No.  21  ^  ana  No.  ^2,  another  pavement  was  m^ 

*  with  cof  the  coiiirnon  fort^  and  bjr  this  there  w^r^j^A^g-W/z/f  <rf 

*  plfsifieir  Wdlliy  painted  red^  with  (f^  placi  border/    |lut  ^  whea 

*  the  workmen  proqeej^ed  up  Birchiri-Larie,  fliey  found— ^  finir 

*  teflellated  pajv^ment'of  very  iinall  bricks  and  ftones,  nearly 

*  opppfttcN94^l^.  :  Of  thjs  only  tf  comer  appeared,  which  i^ 
^  cdmpofed  of  black,  red,  green;  and  white  ftones  and  brick^ 

*  farming  a  beautiful  border:  It  feems  by  the  mart's  defcription, 
'  that  this  pavement  rum  tmd^  tthi  fiofu)^  and  the  houfes  there" 
«  aboutsy  if  not  deftroyed  wheii  tiiey  wer*  bUik/  *  JinA  *  both 

*  in  Lombard-Street  and  Birchin-Lane  there  were  found,  great 
•«  qusintities  of^  RoiWUi  eaitben  w^e,  but  chiefly  fragments  ^ 
^  c«n&  erf  goWi  filter,  andx<mer,'Of  Claudius,  Nero,.  Golbus, 

*<  and  otter  emperors  downMtO'CbnftaDtine;  fever al  haiidlet  and 

*  fragments  of'^Jrfi^tii'nsi  bptde5,^&c.  j  Roma|i  keys,-  bbrns  trttt 

*  bones  of  diflfei^rtt  animals':  and,  in  thf  itpper  pert  of  the' fiil^ 

*^  Nuremberg  countiwi  cqins  of  Quc^n  LliiabeA>,  and  other  • 
'  relics  of  modern  tinxes:— no  remainSs-i)f  Sa><fon  aritiqiiity  havi. 

*  ing  been  found,  that  could  be  afcertained  to  be  fuch.* 

TTlie  whofei^<fei^\di<boveries'id  veryjudirioufly  fuHimd  tip 
thus :  '  A  fargfe^trench,'  -fays  JohmHenniker/.  Efq.'  F.  R.  A.  S. 
i|i  a  fetter,  *  has  been  excavated  [itjhould  be^  dugj  in  Lombard- 
**  Street  for  the  fii^ft  time  fince-  Hie  ifiehiory  of  man,  which  is 
^  iSink'iAout/jrfi^*!^  feet  deep.     The  foil  is  atmofl  uniformly  di- 

*  vided  itito  four  ftrata :  thie  uppermofty  thirteen  feet  fix  incUs 
'<  -thiclc,  tif  psHiiious  jiarth ;  the  fecond^  two  feet  thick,  of  bricks 
-^  apparently  the  ruins  of  buildings  j  the^Wr^,  three  inches.thick, 
^  tf  iuood-a/hesy  apparently  the  remains  of  a  town  buil^of^woo(l 

•*'and  deftroyed  l^  fire ;  t\\t>fourthy  oP Roman  pavement, ^com- 
'5  mon  and  teflellated;  c  On  this  pavertlent  the  Goin4ri  qtieftion,' 
a  gold  one^  of  Galba^^Sv^ad  difeoveredj  together  with  feveral 
-*  other  coins,  and  manf  articled  ^poitety*  3alew  ihe'p^tmeHt 
'^  the  workmen pui'vi^n  earth,^-        ..j  ...  •  • 

-  .  TTiisd&yis  altr<iw^nied  vi4ditW^|)fettf^  ahd  ebins 


M     Jr(;haoUgla\  9r^  Mifaltamm  Trails  reUttlng  fe  AHitjuUp 

^  XVI.     Obfervations  on  a  PiSfure  hy  ZuccarO'^frm  Lord  Fali^ 
*  la/iiTs  GoUiSlion*^    By  the  Hon,  Dqims  Harrington.* 

This  pifturc,  *  according  to  tradifibii  in  the  fanilify,— tef>i-^ 
5  fentcd  Lord  Burleigh  playing  at  cards -with  three  other  pel^ 
^  fons,  who  from  their  dreis.  appear  to  be  of  diftinftion/  Bujt 
*  the  cards  are  marked  as  at  prefeni;  and  differ  froni  thofe'  c^ 


more  modern  times,  only  by  being' narrower  and  longer-'  An^ 
'  there  are  alfo  confiderable  heaps  of  gold  andfilyer  on  the  table  ; 
f  fothattbefe  dignified  perfonages  feemtd  hay$  played,  fot  what 

*  would  not  at  prefent  be  called  a  chicken  ftake/  Mr.  Barring^* 
ton  thinks  '  the  game  a  Spanifli  one,  called  fcmero.*  This 
J)robably,  he  fays,  '  might  have  been  introduced  by  Philip  the 

*  Second  or  fome  of\i\sjuite*  [?si  afFe<£led  word  for  train]  '  whilp 
'  he  w^  in  England.*     He  mews  it  to  have  been  *  much  ip 

*  vogue,  during  the  reign  of  Ouecn  EBzabcth  ;^/frbm  this  paflage 
in  Shakcjpearc,  ..     .     /    .       .     !. '       .    ' ' 

V  Ilcft  him  at  Pr//»fr#  ^    '  .  vr:  .  ^ 

1         '      With  the  Dakc  of  Sufolk.  ;     - 

"  .       ■  .         ..-'•■-''?  '  > 

He  then  fhews  from  Duchat'js  notes  on  .thcv  22d  chapter  of  the 
^ft  book  c^  Rabelais,  how.Grimero  wa3  played,  and  how  the 
ipi^btre  jbits.  tha  account.  And  he  adds  that  our  vford  fitjbj 
'  which^  wben  applied  to  cards,  imports. itjiat  they  are  all  of  the 

*  fame  colour,'  and.  which  is  ufed  at  Prim^lfP:^  well  a^  othor 
games,  is  only  *  the  S|»uiifh  ttrmjhix'  of  the  iame  import^  as 
^  Af  in  that  language — hatb  the  power  of^  or  Eleariy  fo*'  ,  ;  . 

*  *XVIL     Obfervations. on  the, Antiquity^' of  Car4^1^^  i^M^g'* 
.     ^.  Jand,     By  theiHon.  Daines Marrington^       -  .   r: 

In  this  pleafing  accouQ^)  Mr.  Barring(;on  finds  the  firft.fpti^ 
mation  concerning  the  ufe  pf.cards  in  France^  x^v^iLtr  1426  i  when 
no  perfon  was  permitted  to  have  in  his  houfe, >  tabl^s^.^efchi- 
^  quiers,  quartes^  &c.  tabje^,  chequers,  or  cards  \  and  under  ^404^ 
when,  in  *  a  iynodheld  at  Langrcs,-^the  c^rgy  are  foi;bid  due  ufe 
'  of  cards.^  Thefc  two  faAs,  however,  we;  beg  leave  to  ob^ 
ferv^,  prove  decifively  the  fnuch  ^^rAVr.  introductioi^  of  cards. 
What  was  exprefsly  interdi<^ed  by  a  Iaw>  muft  |?ave  become  ycty 
^extei^five  in  its  pradicc.  What  was  fpecifically  forbidden  to  tte 
clergy,  muft  have  been  coi^t^on  among  the  laity.  And  what 
was  tiius  common  and  extenfive  ^  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
ccpti|ry,  ctRild  not  but  hay^jbeen  long  known.  '  This  oUerva- 
tion  carries  us  back  to  the  evidence  in  Menuftrier,  which  Mt. 
.Harrington  too  haftily  rejc^  \  t4^f  three  packs  ofcardsy  *  trois  jeux 
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^•4c  cartes/  beipg  made  for  Charles  the  Sixth ;  and  even  to  the  , 
earlier  evidence  in  Anftis'^  Hiftory  of  the  Garter,  of  Edward 
the  Firft  playing  at  cards,  '  ad  quatuor  reges,*  in  J278. 
*  It  feems,  however,  a  ftrong  prefumption  againft  Mr.  Anftis's 

*  explanation  ©r  the  game  ad  quatuor  regis^  adds  Mr.  Barring- 
ton,  *  — ^that  cards  are  not  alluded  to  by  fuch  an  article  in  the 

*  wardrobe  rpll^ ;  becaufc  w^  iear  nothing  about  them,  either' in 

*  *R]mier'$  Foederaor  our  Statute-book,  till  towards  theAf///r 

*  end  of  the  reign  of  Hejiiry  VJll.*  But  Mr.  Barrington  has 
ftrangely  forgotten,  what  he  has  (aid  in  the  very  page  preceding^ 
that  he  has  lately  had  *  the  perufal  pf  Henry  the  Sevenths  pri- 

*  Vate  cxpences,  by  which  it  appears  that  money  was  ifllied  at 

*  diree  feveral  times  for  his  lofles'at  cards/  And,  as  he  in- 
genuoufly  fubjoins  in  a  note  to  the  former  remark,  Vwhllft  I  aqi 
'  corrcifting  this  page  for  the  prefs,  Mr.  Nichols  (pri^Uer  to  the 

*  focicty)  hath  referred  me  to  4  Edw,  IV.  Rot.  Pari.  Membr: 

*  VI;   where  pleyinge  cardes  are   enumerated  amongft  feveral 

*  other  articles,  which  are  not  to  he  imparted.^  All  unites  to  fliew 
the  introduf^ion  of  card-playing  in  this  country,  and  in  France^ 
tQ  be  much  ^arjier  than  Mr,  Barrington  has  ftated  it  to  be.  In 
the  4th  of  Edw,  IV,  we  began  to  make  them  ourfehes^  and  there- 
fore forbad  them  to  be  imported.  And,  as  Mr.  Bari*!ngton  in- 
cpnfiftently  remarks  in  the  text  immediately  afterwards,  the 
daughter  of  our  Henry  VII.  being  married  in  1502  to  James  IV. 
of  Scotl^^id,  *  {he  played  at  cards  foon  after  her  arrivaj  at  Edin- 

*  burgh.'  Mr.  Barrington  even  fubjoins  with  ftill  greater  in- 
cqnfmency  in  another  note,  that  'Dr.  Woide  refers  me  to  a 

*  German  publication  by  Mr-  BreitlofF,  in  which  he  cites  an  au^ 

*  tborityj  that  cards  were  ufed  in  Germany  fo  early  as  A.  D.  13CO/ 
Mr.  Barrington  has  plainly  taken  up  his  pen  to  write,  before 
he  had  digelled  his  intelligence.  And  this^  as  h^  very  ingenu* 
oufly  betrays  it  at  times,  ftands  in  direiSl  oppofition  to  His  con- 
cjufions. 

Mr.  Barrington  then  proceeds  with  more  fteadinefs,  to  pofnt 
out  the  Spaniards  as  *  the  firft  inventors  of  cards.'  To  the 
Spaniards,  ^  we  owe— undoubtedly  the  ga,me  of  ombre  (with  its 

*  imitations  of  quadrille,  &c.)i'  the  name  and  the  ter^ns  being 

*  all  Spaniib.'  Another  evidence  arifes,  he  thinks,  from  *  the  four 

*  fuits*  being  *  named  from  ^yhat  is  chiefly  reprefented  upon 

*  them,  viz.  jpades  from  fpada  a  fword;'  when  the  fpade  of  our 
cards  is  no  mote  like  a  Iword  than  it  is  an  elephant  or  a  wejel^ 
and  when,  if  the  names  fhould  be  derived  fronx  the  kinff  of  fpades  . 
carrying  a  fword  in  his  hands,  the  name  fhould  equally  be  com- 
municated^ to  the  king  of  dubsj  as  he  equally  carries  a  fword, 
and  jufl  the  fame  kind  of  f»vord  too  j  '  hearts  are  called  oros^  from 

*  a  piece  of  money  being  on  each  card,'  when  a  real  hea^t  is 

B  3  inrpreircd- 
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imprcffcd  upon  our  cards ;  *  cluts.  bqftoi^  from  a  ftick  or  clwib,*  ^ 
though  the  r/i/i  of  our  cards  is  juft  as  like  a  ftrck,  as  the  fpadi  of ' 
thon  is  like  a  fword ;  ^  and  diamonds^  copas^  from  the  cups  painted 
*  on  them,*  when  the  figure  upon  our  cards  is  (b  unlike  a  cup,  ^ 
aiid  die  name  is  fo  compleatty  Engli/h,     Mr.  Barrington,  there*  , 
fore,  has  failed  egreeioufly  in  this,  his  fecond  argument.     His 
odier  arguments  alio  militate  againft  himfelf.     *  The  Spa^ilh  , 
'  packs  confift  but  df  forty-eight,  having  no  ten  i*  while  ours 
have  ^  ten,  and  are  fifty- two.     *  The  next  in  ddgree'  to  the 
king  *  i^  a  perfon  on  horfeback  nimed  El  Cabali\*  or  the  horfeman^ 
in  the  room  of  our  qugen*    *  The  third  (or  knave  with  us),'  who 
fo  properly  grafps  an  halberd,  as  z^ferviins  ox  fevjeani  attending 
tlie  king  and  queen,  and  is  therefore  fo  properly  diftinguifhed 


reafoning  \ 

Spanlfli  derivition  of  our  cards  flies  direSly  in  his  fecc ;  and  that , 
our  cards  appear  front  the  real  heart  and  the  real  knave  \x^on 
them,  to  Jiie  (in  part  at  leaft)  gehuine  Engli'fli.  Thefe  circum- 
fliincas  u^ihe  with  the  record  of  Edw'.  Iff,  t6  prbve  cards  very 
ancient  attiong  us.  Even  *  the  amufement  had  bccon^e  fo  gc- 
'  neral,  in  the  reign  of  King  James*  the  Firft,  *  that  the  au^ 
«  dience  at  the  playhoufi^s  ufed  thus  to  divert  themfelvcs,  before  the  '' 

*  Jjlay  began  *.' 

"  Mr.  Barrington  however  perfeveres,  and  produces  f  a  ftill 

*  more  decifive  proof  of  the  Spanifli  derivation  of  our  cards. 
If  is  what  was  *  undoubtedly  the  cover  of  a  pack  of  cards,  and* 

*  probably- tvas  made  ufe  of  by  a  French  card-maker/     It  has  . 
thefe  wofd$,  partly  Spaniih  and  partly  French,  upon  it,  Cartes 
fifines  (fuperfine  cards)  are  Spanifli,  which  are  followed  by  two  of 

'  "French,  (viz.  faiSies  patj  or  Thade  hy)^  and  are  fucceeded  by 

*  7^  [f°^  ^'f^^]  Hauvola^  a  Spanifh  name  {yoe  fuppofe,  for 
R4r.  Barrington  notes  it  not)  Frenchified  in  the  perfonal  part  of 
ir^  and  by  *  j^, — generally  ufed  in  Spanifli  for  the  conjuriftion 

*  and^  and  by  '  Edvirard  Warman,'  an  Engllfli'  name  *  inferted 

*  'in  a  new  piece  of  wood  laid  into  the  original  block.*     Nor  is  , 
this  alK     'At  each  corner  are  the  figures  from  which  the  four 

*  fuits  of  cards  are  denominated  in  Spain,  viz.  cups,'  a  real  cup, 
aAd  totJly  diffimilar  to  our  diamond,  *  fwords,*  a  real  fword,  and  \ 
equally  unlike  our  fpade,  *  dubs,*  a  real  club,  and  as  different  ' 
ft^m  our  club  as  Mr.  Barrington  xsfrom  Hercules^  *  and  pieces 

*  of  money/  a  real  piece,  qdite  round,  and  no  more  like  to  an 

-T--- 1 ^ ' , : r . 

*•  p.  141  from  Mr.  Malone's  Supplemental  Obfervations  on  Shake- 

fpeare,  p.  31.  ' 

•  "•    *  heart 


heart  than  he  is  to  Hyperion  5  *  vvhilil  at  the  top,  and  at  the  fide,^ 
,    *  arc  the  arms  of  Caftiie  and  Leon.'     All  this  *  d^cirive  proqP'* 
proves  nothing.     It  fhews  not  the  Spaniards, 'tO' hay e  been  the/ 
inventors  of  cards.     It  (hews  them  only,  to  have  been  in  repute 
at  the  time,  iov  making  Jupef^fine  cards.     Accordingly  one  Jjuan 
Hauvola,  borrowing  a  little  French,  and  retaining  h'is  old  Spa-^ 
nifli,  fet  up  at  Paris  for  making  them,  in  partnerihip  with  fomc 
French  houfe  j  and  afterwards  engaged  with  an  Englifh  houfe,  in 
London.     And  ^^fuperfine  cards  ufed  in  England  tnight  well, 
be  Spanifli,  and  imported  by  a  Spanifh  manufeSurer  at  ra^is,  in'/ 
concert  with  an  Englifh  fhop-keeper  at  London  5,  when,  as  Mf.  * 
Barrington  himfelf  has  (hewn,  the  Spanifli  game  of  Primero  was 
pkyed  at  court. 

On  the  whole,  however,  we  think  a  pufent  pack  of  Engliih  * 
cards  to  be  partly  Englifli  and  partly  Spaniih.    The  club  atStually  ] 
impreffed  upon  this  Spaniffi  cover,  a  re^  club,  having  three  ftrong 
knots  at  the  fide.-,  and  ending  in  a  thick  and  heavy  head »  flicws  \ 
the  cypher  on  the  Spanifh  and  Englifh  card  to  have  been  origi- 
nally a  club,  though  it  is  now  fo  difftrent ;  and  to  have  thenfare  ' 
been  called  ba/lo  in  Spanifh,  and  f/«*  in  Englifh*     The  fword 
aUb  on  the  cover,  a  real  one,  with  a  handle,  a  guard,  and  a 
double  edge,  fhcws  the  card  to  have  alfo  had  a  fword  originally,, 
though  it  has  now  fomething  fo  diffimilar.     And  the  retention 
of  the  names  among  us,  when  the  fgures  have  difappearcd  from 
our  cards;  and  the  particular  retention  of  the  Spamjb  name,  for 
$m  of  them  5  clearly  point  out  fomething  like  a  Spajiifh  orlgm, 
fcr  twofuits  in  our  cards.     But  then  the  impreflion  and  t\\Q  ap- 
pellation of  hearts  for  another,  fo  diflind  from  the  Spanifh  or&s 
2ni  the  Spanifh  pieces  ofmoney^  fhew  this  fuit  to  be  EngMfh.  The 
Hcmond  too,  a  diamond  fhaped  in  a  lozenge  form,  proves  the 
iame.     And  the  tens  in  the  Englifh,  the  qu$en\Ti  the  room  of  the 
horfeman,  and  perhaps  the  krurve^  again  unite  to  mark  the  Eng- 
lipi  portion  of  our  cards.     Ours,  therefore,  were  originally  th« 
diamonds  andjhe  hearts,  and  the  Spanifh  were  the  fpades  and 
the  clubs.     Yet,  as  the  knave  is  nearly  fimilar  in  both,  and  the 
king  is  a£hially  the  fame;  and  as  the  Spaniards  hsive four fuits^ 
and  three  court  cards,  as  well  as  we ;  this  flriking  coincidence  in 
pnuSlice^  muft  necefTarily  .have  afifen  frpm  fome  inter-commUf« 
iiion  of  ideas,  that  can  be  referred  only  to  one. origin  for  all. 
And  fince  '  ombre,'  the  name  of  a  Spanifh  game,  '  fignines  a 
*  man  *,'  homo  forming  onArej  as  numerus  number^  camera  chanibery 
&c. }  Rnce/padey  the  Spanifh  e/pada  for  a  fword,  is  only  the  Latin 
fpatha  pronounced  hard,  as  th  in  our  Thames  and  in  the  French 
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^ibliotheque  at  prcfent;  fincc  *  the  terms  for  the  principal  cards* 
at  ombre  '  are  alfo  Spanifh,  viz*  fpadill^  manill,  bafto,  punto$ 
*, matadors */  and  are  alfo  derived  from  the  hztin  fpathula^  ma* 
nuaU  batua  ta  b^t  with  hajlo  or  a  cljib,  purUlumy  and  perhaps 
thetadoron  a  Greek  word  Latinized,  for  ^tJupirdonaUon  given  to 
^e  holder  of  matadors ;  fince  we  muft  derive  ^  being  codilled 
^ffrom  codilloj  the  winning  of  the  pool  from  poUa^  which  fignifics 
^  the  ftake,  the  term  oitrumpSy  ipelt  formerly  triumph  in  Engliih, 
^  from  triompho^  as  alfo  the  term  of  the  ace^  which  pervades  nioft 
*,  European  bnguages,'  from  ^  the  Spanifh  word  for  this  card^ 
c'tff  t/  all  worcb  evidently  Latin  in  their  origin, ,  as  triumfbu^ 
pollubruni  the  bajon  that  holds  the  ftake,  and  cHliciUui^  and  the 
word  as^  or  ace^  pervading  mojl  European  languages  \  fince  <  the 
^  Venetians  ftill  ufe  the  Spanifh  cards,  retaining  the  Spanifh 


i  only ;  and  fince  ^  c^ds  were  ufed  in  Germany  (o  early 
^  as  A.D.  1300/  appear  foearl]r  as  1278  in  England,  under  the 
tit'e  ef  ^  the  game  of  the  four  kings,'  and  about  1392  ^re  den0"» 
mifUted  in  France  by  the  exprefs  tide  of  ^  cards*  and  ^  packs  of 
*  cards ;'  we  fcruple  not  to  refer  them  to  thofe  from  whom  the 
very  appellation  of  cbarta^  cards ^  or  leaves  of  pafle-boards,  is 
Arrived,  thofe  common  fathers  of  language  and  o^  ufages,  to  the 
Italians,  the  Southern'  Germans,  the  French,  the  Englifh,  and^ 
the  Spaniards;  the  sentient  Romans  themfelves.    From  them  die 
nations  of  weftcrn  Europe  derived  them,  we  apprehend,  varied  the 
nimes  and  the  figures,  accprding  to  their  feveral  fancies ;  but  ^ 
ftjll  retain  enough  of  their  original  fimilarity,  to  point  out  their , 
Cpmmon  origin ;  and,  whether  Spanifh,  Italian,  French,  or  En^-  ' 
lift,  are  all  Roman  in  their  commencement. 

«  XVIIL    Obfervattom  on  Card-playmg.  By  the  Rev.  Mr^Bowle.[ 

:Thedefign  of  this  difflertatton,  is  to  confirm  that  Spanifli  origin 
of  cards,  which  we  think  we  have  refiited  before.  Nor  does  it 
prove  more  in  idelf,  than  thatimany  of  our  games  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  were  Spanifh.  /  Anditfhews  the  modern  ^iw^/a^, 
to  be  the  fame  with  the  Spanifh  bientuin :  though  we  derived  it 
undoubtedly  from  the  French)  and  though  it  hence  appears 
common  to  both. 

[  To  be  continued,  ] 
*  9, 138.  f  Ibid.  I  Ibid. 
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Art.  IV.    The  An  of  dying  TVmI^  Silkrt  and  Cotton.    Tranjlated 

ifrom  the  French  of  M.  Helot ^  Ad.  Macquer^  and  M.  Le  Pilewr 

D^Apligny*     IlluJIrated  with  Copper-plate  Cuts  exhibiting  the  Ifh- 

Jide  of  a  Dye^Houft ;  and  the  various  Implements  ufed  in  the  Prac^ 

tice  of  dying.  8vo.  6s.  6<1»  boards.  Baldwin.  London,  17 89. 

TN  a  country  where  a  great  part  of  the  exports  is  manu&c^ 
*  tured  from  wool,  filk,  and  cotton,  the  art  of  dying  thefe  ma*" 
terials  is  a  matter  of  no  fmall  importance  to  the  ftat^.  In  this 
light  has  the  fubjeft  been  for  many  years  confidered  in  France^ 
throughout  which  kingdom  the  dyers  are  fubje£l  to  certain  re- 
gulations, and  frequent  infpeftion  by  the  government.  The 
dyers  of  the  true  and  oixh^falfe  dye,  are  there  diftinfl:  occupa- 
tions, znA  fpme  of  their  beft  chemifts  have  been  employed  in  ex* 
pcrimcnts,  pardy  defigned  to  diftinguifli  precifely  the  true  from 
the  faMc  dye,  hnt  ftill  with  the  general  intention  of  improving 
the  art.  A  circumftantial  detail  of  thofe  experiments,  with  their 
various  refults,  is  the  obi  eft  of  the  prefent  volume,  which  has 
been  tranllated  for  the  ufe,  and  merits  greatly  the  attention,  of 
the  Englifh  dyers.  In  fa£l,  though  an  illiterate  dyer  may  aq- 
CMjentally  ftumble  on  an  ufeful  improvement,  the  art  of  dying  will 
never  attain  the  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable,  until  thofe  who 
pfpfeis  it  iball  make  themfelves  acquainted  with  the  chemical 
theory  on  which  its  operations  are  founded. 

The  work  begins  with  fome  account  of  the  primitive  colour^, 
or  rather  of  thofe  which  are  fo  denominated  by  the  dyers  5  f<^ 
Acy  have  no  affinity  with  the  colours  properly  termed  primitive 
by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  The  dyers  have  only  given  them  this 
name  becaufe,  from  the  nature  of  the  ingredients  by  which  they 
are  produced,  they  become  the  bafis  of  every. other  colour. 
1  nofc  primitive  colours  are  five,  viz.  blue,  red,  yellow,  fawn  or 
rpot-colour,  and  black  i  each  of  which  furniflies  a  great  number 
of  ihades,  whence,  by  combination,  are  produced  aU  the  colours 
in  nature.  Next  follows  a  defcription  of  the  veflels  and  uten- 
fils  ufed  in  dying,  and  an  account  of  the  true  colours,  or  thofe 
technically  denominated /Vi  ^tfw. 

The  following  extraft  prefents  us  with  a  philofophical  view 
of  the  principles  on  which  the  difference  of  colours  is  fuppofed 
to  depend : 

*  I  have  learnt^  from  experiment,  the  bed  guide  in  philQ^f^y^  at 
well  as  in  the  arts>  that  the  difference  of  colours,  according  to  the 
preceding  di(lindion>  depends  partly  on  the  preparation  of  the  fub* 
jed  to  be  dyed,  and  partly  upon  the  colouring  materials.  Hence  I 
am  of  opinion  that  it  may  be  received  as  a  general  principle^  of  the 
art  in  queftion,  that  the  invifible  mechanifm  of  dying  conMs  in 

dilatit^ 
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->  dilating  tBe  pores  of  the  bcdy  you  mean  to  dye;  to  depbfit  in  then 
the  particles  of  a  foreign  fubllance ;  to  confine  them  by  ibme  kind  of  • 
cement,  ib  that  neither  rain  nor  fun  can  poiHbly  alto*  then ;  to 
cho6fe  the  colouring  particles  of  fuch  a  tenuity  as  to  penetrate  and 
be  retained^  by  being  fufiiciently  wedged  into  the  pores  of  the  fu^ 
jedi  when  dilated  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and  afterwards  pn- 
trafted  by  cold,  and  finally  covered  with  a  kind  of  maftick,  left  by 
the  fait  ufed  in  preparation.  Whejiqe  it  follows  that  the  pores  of  the- 
liBfes  of  the  ^^oollen,  either  fabricated  or  to  be  fabr>cated  into  fluffs, 
ought  to  be  cleanfedy  expanded,  cemented,  or  glued,  and  then  con- 
trtidt^d,  that  the  colour- atoms  may  be  retained  or  fattened,  as  it  were, 
lilce  a  diamond  in  the  beazel,  or  collet  of  a  ring. 

^  From  repeated  experiments  I  am  alfo  taught  that  every  ingre* 
dsent  for  dying  in  grain  has,  in  fome  degree,  ao  aflringent  and  pre* 
cipitating  quality;  that  this  quality  is  fufHcient  to  feparate  the  earth 
of  alum,  one  of  the  falts  ufed  in  the  preparation  of  wool  before  it  be 
dyed,  and  that  this  earth,  mixed  with  the  colouring  atoms^  formf 
a  kind  of  lacker,  fomethiiig  like  what  pmters  ufe,  but  infinitely 
finer  \  that  in  bright  colours,  fuch  as  fcarlet,  where  alum  cannot  be  . 
ufed,  it  is  neceffary  to  fubftitute  for  this  earth,  which  is  alwavs 
white,  when  the  alum  is  good,  fome  other  body  diat  may  fupply  the 
colouring  atoms  with  a  bafis  equally  white ;  that  tin  gives  this  bafis 
in  the  fcarlet  dye,;  that  when  all  thefe  minute  atoms  of  the  colouring 
earthy  lacker,  arc  diftributed  through  the  pores  of  the  dilated  fubjedt|'' 
tlite  gluten  wliich  the  tartar  (another  fait  ufed  in  the  preparation)  de« 
pofites,  ferves  to  cement  thefe  atoms ;  and  finally,  that  th^  coiH|raAiol| 
of  the  pores,  occafioned  by  the  cold,  <:onfines  them. 

.y  Probably  the  falfe  colours  are  defective  only  becaufe  the  fubjeft 
is  not  fufficiently  prepared  ;  and  the  colouring  particles  being  depo. 
iit^d.only  on  the  fmooth  furface,  or  in  pores  not  enough  4ilac^  for 
their  reception,  the  lealt  ace  dent  muft  inevitaUy  detach  them.  If  a 
method  of  fupply ing  colouring  parts  of  dying  woods  with  the  necef- 
fary  aftringcncy  could  be  difcovered,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  wool 
properly  prepared,  as  it  is  prepared  to  receive  the  red  of  madder,  I 
aiil  convinced,  from  at  leaft  thirty  experiments,  that  thefe  WQod» 
m?ght  be  rendered  as  ufeful  to  dyers  in  grain,  as  they  have  hitherto 
been  to  the  fccond  clafs  of  dyers.* 

'rtic  art  of  dying  wool  in  various  colours  is  treated  at  great 
length,  coiififting  of  thirty-nine  chapters,  exclufive  of  fome  im- 
portant inftru£tions ;  that  of  dying  iilk  is  detailed  in  more  than 
athird  of  the  fame  quantity;  and  of  cotton  in  almoft  as  much. 
Tnefe  Aibftances  being  of  a  different  texture,  and  their  pores 
alfo  different  as  well  in  fize  as  in  form,  muft  nccefTarily  be  dif- 
feWnt  in  their  aptitude  for  receiving  and  retaining  the  colouring 
pai'ticles.  Wool  is  compofed  of  an  infinite  number  of  fibres, 
which,  like  hairs,  are  only  tubes  containing  a  medullary  fub- 
fllnce.  Thefe  tubes  are  tbemfelves  fieves  throughout  their 
Jength,  with  an  infinity  of  lateral  pores ;  and  they  are  more  or 
Jcfs  curled  in  proportion  to  the  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  thofe 
*        "^  pores. 


pores.  The  fibres  of  wool  having  thus  many  pores,  afford  great 
room  for  extraneous  febftances,  which  may  not  only  be  lodg^'' 
lit  ihe  exterior  porc?s,  but  even  jpenetrate  into  the  virhole  exteht 
oF  Wie  tabc^  aftefr  the  medullWv  Aibftance  has  been  expelled.  It 
is  therefore  not  to  b^  wonderea  at  if  wool,  being  of  all  fubftanfc'cs 
that  2trc  made  into  ftuffs  the  moft  porous,  fhould  be  the  moft  cafy 
to  dye,  and  imbibe  the  greateft  .quantity  of  colour. 

Silk  is  a  glutinous  niatter,  formed  in  the  body  of  the  worm, 
and  which  hardens  in  the  air  while  the  animal  is  fpinriing.  'f  his 
liquor  doubtlefs  originally  proceeds  from  the  mucilage  of  the 
mulberry-leaf,  which,  in  the  body  of  the'  worm,  by  its  combi- 
nation ^th  the  volatile  alkah',  becomes  an  animal  gluten.  It- 
afterwards  acquires  confiftence  in  the  air,  in  confequende  oftixtf' 
evaporation  of  a  thin  oil,  and  a  part  of  this  volatile  alkaM. 

'Cotton  is  a  Areddy  fubftance,  enveloping  the  grain  of  thC' 
cotton-tree.  It  is  hot  formed,  as  fome  imagine,  by  the  extras 
valktion  of  the  nourilhing  jiiice  of  tiie  plant  -,  for,  were  it  fo,  it" 
would  vary  both  in  fize  and  form.  It  is  truly  a  vegetation  pro- 
doced  on  the  outiide  of  the  plant ;  and  as  no  vegetable  fub-'- 
SSuit€czn  I'eceive  a  juice  without  having  vefiels  proper  for  its 
ch-culation,  it  necef&rily  follows  that  tWe  fibres  of  the  cotton  arc- 
tabular,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  wool ;  but  being  a  great' 
deal  finer,  muft  be  more  difficult  to  dye,  becaufe  incapable  of . 
aiikiittttng  fuch  grofs  particles.  Ifhas  aMb  lateral  pores^  like  thofe^ 
of  wool,  containing  a  kind  of  medullary  oil,  which  muft' rte^-' 
ceffaiily  be  expelled  previotis  to  dying's  otherwife  the  dye  would ' 
be  extremely  fuperficial. 

Wc  have  fubjoined  this  general* account  of  thofe  different  (Ub« ' 
fiances,  with  the  view  of  explaining  to  our  readers  the  prin- 
cif^es  on  which  the  art  of  dying  is  founded.  Our  limits  will^ 
^ot  permit  of  defcribing  the  procefs  in  any  of  the  different  ope* " 
ittions ;  but  we  can  reconimend  the  prefent  work  as  an  exec!-  • 
lent  introduftion  to  the  fcientific  knowledge  of  the  art^f  <Jjr-' 
iiig.  It  exhibits,  we  believe,  a  faithful  difplay  of  the  praftice- 
in  France,  where  great  chemical  abilities  have  been  exerted  to- ' 
wards  the  improvement  of  tjje  art ;  and  muft  therefore  afford^ 
muck  ufefiil  infoilttation  to  thofe  who  would  derive  advantage' 
in  the  profecution  6f  it  from  the  ^ififtance  of  a  rational  tbeorjr/ 
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Art.  y.     Tbi  Htftwry  and  Jntiquitiis  $f  the  Tcwn  andCoWfty  of 
the  Town  of  Uiwoaftli  upon  7yne  >  including  an  Account  of  the 
Coal-trade  of  that  Placty  and  mbillifiHi  with  engraved  Piews  . 
pf  the  Public  Buildings^  fcf f .     By  John  Brandy  M^  A.  Fellow 
.  and  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.     4to.  a  vols.  2K  2s» 
boards.     White.    lA>ndon,  1789. 

^TPH  AT  *  a  great  book  is  a  great  eva/  is  a  trite  obfervation, 
'■'    but  was  never  more  aptly  exemplihed  than  by  the  moderft . 
writers  of  topographical  hillor^s.     The  indefatigable  Maitland , 
bad  a  genius  particularly  calculated  for  this  fpecies  of  inquiry  ; 
aod  he  chofe  for  the  purpofe  fuch  fubjefis  as  would  aSbrd  the 
mod  ample  fcope  to  his  laborious  inveAigatipn ;  but  his  literary 
fuccefibrs^  lefs  fortunate  in  their  feleiSlion,  while  they  have  en-^ 
lieavoured  to  imitate  the  induAry^  have  hx  exceeded  the  mi*  , 
iuitenef$  of  that  inquifltive  author;  and  inftead  of  interefting 
details,  and  refearches  gratifying  to  curiofity,  prefent  us  with  - 
an  enormous  mafs  of  trifling  fa£ts  and  circumilanpes,  and  a  re- 
'  gifter  of  names  which  ought  to  have  remained  immolefled  in 
their  native  obfcurity.     The  principal  caufe  c^the  extreme  am- 
plification of  thefe  writers  is  doubtlefs  a  partiality  for  their  fub- 
*Je^,  to  which  having  themfelves  annexed  an  idea  of  importance,  ^ 
they  feem  to  imagine  that  the  mofl  circumftantial  account  of  it 
cannot  fail  of  contributing,  in  a  proportionable  d^ree,  to  the . 
gratific^ion  of  the  public.     But  in  this  they  are  gready  mif-  > 
taken.    The  public  will  never  look  with  complacency  at  a  work^ 
l^pwever  laborioufly  executed,  which  neither  engages  the  atten- 
tion with  interefting  narrative,  nor  repays  it  with  ufeful  infor-  ^ 
mation.     To   delineate  the  origin  and  progrefc  of  eminent, 
places;,  to  trace  the  v^ious  natural  or  political  caufes  of  dieir- 
^idvancement  or  decline ;  and  to  recite  the  extraordinary  even^\ 
which  occur  in  their  hiftory ;  thefe  are  obje(^  which  will,  in 
gene^,  afford  both  pleafure  aud  inflruclionj   but  to  anfw^ 
thefe  ends,  the  inquiry  mufl  be  profecuted  with  .the  appearance 
of  judgment,  and  the  reader  muft  not,  through  the  indifcrimin^ 
ating  zeal  of  hi$  author,  be  overwhelmed  in  the  rubbifl)  of 
antiquity. 

We  have  been  led  into  thefe  thoughts  by  the  huge  and  un- 
digefled  volumes  now  before  us ;  in  which  we  can  hardly  per- 
ceive any  glimmering  of  ufeful  inveftigation ;  but  where,  on  the 
contrary,  our  patience  is  exhaufled  with  the  moil  frivolous  de- 
tails ;  and  curiofity,  inftead  of  being  gratified,  meets  in  every 
ftep  with  difappointtnent. 

The  author  begins  with  an  account  of  the  fortifications  and 
various  buildings  at  Newcaftlej  informing  us  that  the  town 

was 
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.'was  enclofed  with  a  wall  dufing  the  reign  oY  William  Rufuv 
tVe  learn  likcwiTe  that,  after  the  completion  of  this  fl:rri6hirc?j 
4ie  town'  was  divided  into  twenty-four  wards,  according  to  the 
niunb^of  thegate$^ and  thc^ound  towers  with  which  they  werp 
accompanied ;  and  that  thefe  were  defended,  in  times  qi  h<^if 
lity  widi  th^  Scots,  by  the  pfiirtjcular  wards  offtsiwdly  appro*  ~ 
-priated  tothem.  Theaccpant  of  tiie  buildings^  their  variQilS 
repairs  atid  additions,  with  the  namet  of  tbe.{mons  cobcmn^ 
a  detail' of  Epitaphs,  &c.  occupy  the  whole  of  the  fiHir Wiinie^ 
Which  li  furniflied  with  a  copious  appendix;    •-  -     ^  -  ! 

'  Thet6<f6nd  volume  comm^^nces  with  an  kccotiht  of  the  rlveir 
Tyne.-  tTbe  author,  pbfejtv.es  that  no  literary  monuments  feavfe 
1>eea  ^rafi£n)tted  to  inform  us  with  certainC;|l'  by  what  name  dus 
;riv^r  wa^  diftinguifhed  while  the  Roman  legions  were  ftationed 
,on  its  b^aks.  It  occurs  not  as  a  river  ot  Northumberland  m 
Ptolemies  aricient  map  of  Britain ;  if  it  was, not  dien  called  xhp 
Vcdra,  which  is  the  name  of  a  riv«r  raark^  in  it,  about  tde 
{dace  whet-e^at  of  Tyne  oudit  tobe  found.  Theprefentapr 
pellati^n  of  this  river  is  implied  in  the  firft  ^Kxountt  of  a  reU* 
gious  houfe  at  Tinmonth,  evidently  fo  called  from  its  vicinity  ^ 
the  mouth  of  thfe  Tyne.  The  houfe  alluded  to  was  firft  erected 
a  littie  after  the  begihiiihg  of  the  feventh  century. 

According  to  our  author*s  information,  glafs-makers  are  MSL 
to  b^ve  tb^en  firft  bjnowght  out  of  France  into  Englahd  A.  0, 
674,  on  t^^  wiilding,  of  the  new  abbey  of  Wcremouth,  at  a  few 
. miles  diftance  from  tl^e'ipouth  of  tl^e  river  Tyne;  ^and  he  fixes 
riic  epoch  of  the  glafsi-worksupon  the  river  Tynoabout  the  year 
1619,  /Vivien  they  weare  .eftabliibed  by  Sir  Robert  ManfelJ,>;ji|# 
vice-^admcral  i)f  England. .  \  The  cheapnefs  of.fe»^coal,  a$^^piir 
author  oMerves,  was'doubtkft  the  chief  inducement  for  ere^nk 
Aem  at  fe^great  a  dL(tanee;from  London.  '}      ^     \  v^jT 

Our  authpr  gi^es  the  fpllpwing  account^  the  monaftetjriaiad 

caftlebftlnmoiithr  '  ^"  ' 

■'■''■' ' I    '  '  -         .  : .     ,  ,    ,j 

<  Notwithftanding  what  has  been  advanced  to  die  contrary  hy^Afi 
IdSmed^Hordeyy  linne  recent  difcoveries  feem  clearly  to  prove  to  U8» 
that  ^l^omans^^hada  ftation  in  this  place  during  their  refidence  in 
BriuMr       '  ■■■•  -i  ■'  ^  ..^ 

«.A  te6jgii»u»ihoure,\dottbdefsof  rode  and  fimple  architediire,  Is 
£ud  to  have  been  ereded  here  in  the  vtry  earlieU  ages  o£  Chnfdamkfp 
ziid((^'^^aetihtmhoiu&m'cf  the  moifaftic  inftitation  into  *  bur 

'  Edwin,  King  of  the  Northumbrians^  fometime  between  the^ye^irs 

-of  Chrlft  4]^7  and  635/  ereded  here  af  wood  a  place  of  refidence  for 

nuns  oidy^  ar  Ann^  writers  infonn  us,  but  more  prdbably  for  reUgi^Ms 

pe^ons  0f  both  fexes>^  and  in  which  his  own  daughter  Rofella  after- 

-  ter«aoi»  took  the  veiUi'^  .'.  j 

^    *0{md. 


, '  OfwdUf  afucc^^ing  king  of  th^  f^e  |>eople9  aipd  i«ho  begaii 
l^l  reign  A'P*  ^349  foon  afterwards  caufed  this  faoufe'ofwood  to  ^ 
ts^Veq  dowpi  and  raifed  uDOivtJie  fite  thereof  a  new  ilrudttit  of  ftone ; 
a  circumftance  which  no  doubt  gave  rlfd  to  the  opinion  of  thoie  writeili 
W^  afiert  th^t  this  pf>vald  was  the  oftginal  rooikfer  «f  Tbimott^ 
-.jnonafteiy.  -^ 

'  *.  Mention  ^curs  of  an  oratory  deflicate4  to  St.  Mary  at  dii»  place* 
ibon  afttr  it  h^d  been  Teboflt  of  ione, .  wb^re  a  great  niimber c^  peiw 
Jbo^of  dtftia&ioatfleinbkd  andkird  negvl^^  order  for  the  petformaiiji^ 
^rdiViaeJfrviQt:;  :the  (npn^ilery  had  by  this  time  acquired  f|tch  arer 
putation  of  local  fan^ity,  tbat.perfoiu.  dyii^  in  the  nei|^hbourhood 
mf^  bypfuftbt  to^  in^exfed  Jin  it,  a/^g^nbog  to  a  fup^rditious  ciiftom 
j^  prcY^ed  in  tba;  ^?.     ,       '.  ;>  /.     '^     * 

*  Hither  was  c^veyed  for  that  purpofc  the  murdered  bodjr  t)f 
rOfit^,  !l^ing  of  Deira,  one  of  the  prov^nc^s'  of  the  thep  di^diSd  feinf- 
obm  of  Northumberland;  wh<>,  though  the  treachery  of  the  ungratehtl 
^lioweld)  ftll  a  facrificetp  the  ambition  of  Ofwy,  King  offeeniicia, 
^e  other  proyroecj  on  the  ^jth  of  the  kalends  of  SeptemlMr>  41^*^5  ^» 
^•a  placed  caHedC^tnghim)  where- Queen  Eanfkda,  a;  jel^icite  of 

tl^c  dcc^^ild  king,  ]»  faid  tOLhave.ereded.a  mooaftery.focMijiboU 
-Harding^  the  writer  of  aa  tid  EngliOl  flhrpntck -^  meqr^^ih^^  erro* 
inrguHy  ly ppoM  her  to  have  $Diin4^  tJ^at  of Tinmoodi  on  thifi^ mourn* 
jfv]  occaijcn,  ... 

'  1  he  di\  iJioii  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland  is.repQrte4.  and 
jwlth  greiit  prababiiity,  to  have  been  thfc  caufe  of  the  c^uarrel  between 
the  ki»gs  Ofwy  and  OiWin. 

'  EgtVid^  made  Kipg  of  Northumberland' A.  D,  67  ^,  and  i4io-  was 
'jflala  May  20th,  685,  wa=f  the  founder  of  oUs  monaftcry,  if  i^e-I  wiHl 
Vwe  credit  to. an  old  accc?unt, that Lelandha^preferved,  of  thetaVa^ 
cotpmitted  by  the  pitgkna  in  Northuihberkhd  durii^gtlle-retgff  of  thiat 
'king,  and  which  car  nor  be  reconciled  witlv  tlie  former  himry.of  this 
^lace,  unlefj^  we  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  deftroyed,  wdfik  ^timMsdigiovs 
Jioafe&t  in  the  time  of  that  king,  by  the  banharous  Dao^^t  ai)4  C9:bave 
been  reftored  by  hb  piou$  munificence;  a  coilje^re  vf^dj^%^iy 

*  5t.  Herebald,  the  companion  of  St.  John  of  £|eVerley^  archbiOvpp 
of  York,  who  died  A.  D.  721,  appears  to  have  been  a  inonlc,  and 

'a&efU'aiida  abbot  of  Tmmouth.         '      !   .'7  -    .  c   :  > 

<     i^O^di  ibebanifiied  kingiof  the  Nortkumbriais,  wko  iHiMJ^ppi^ 

4iendedattd  £ain  (^thea^athpithe  kakndiQf.Q^toW;^.  A*^P«7^4> 
on  his  return  from  exile,  was  afterwards  interred  in  this  mon^9iy«.. 

-  i    •  in  the  year  b<f  rChriil  S)6o  .the  BKmsLfteby ,  of  TiomoitfJlk.  w%l  piun- 

d€t«dbyithevDa||es.  /.  .;    ,      .  •  ' 

.  <  vA^D«  &^2:kn  anny.x>f..piratea  fixmi.tlui  jGuneiibidbirQllf  nUi^n 
made  an  attempt  to  land  at  this  place,  but  were  routed  and  driv.qii.l^ai^ 

•to.tbtirflttps*    *  ■.    ■  •  "•,*'.' 

<  hi  thc7earS66,  during  the  iiavages. of  Hungar  andillMb^>  Uls^ 
j(ao9aftecy'  c^  Tiikraputh  is  laid  tojhanre. been  utterly  deiftr<>yedf 

*  1 '  ^.A.  D.  870  a  mona^ry  of  hujos  o^ciursLat.this |^ceaa hA^i^.^^an 
plundered  by  the  fame  infidels*  who,  three  yeau  bcfoce»  iu4ii||^sati|d 

^olt'W&Dh  province  of  Northumberland. 

6  'In 


.  .«.  Ii^  t^  year  876  Tinmoath  vm  again  ravaged  bj- yatfdetl,  tie 
Daniih  king.  . 

*  l5,tiriDf  the  reign  of  Athelftan,  King  of  the  WeMaxons,  whjych 
licgan  A.D.gi^;  and  ended  in  946,  this  monaftery,  then  hardly 
recovered  firbm'Tts  former  defolatipn,  was  again*  ravaged  by  tae 
Dai^sl'  '"•■  "     ,  '     '        '        *     '  *   ' 

.  .'i  Uirm  ^voiHlef  diat,  after  havi»g  been  fo  often  plnridered  and 
^ftn^a,  this  place  .^duld  have  Iain  foloiigc^4i^  rnifts  that  the  re- 
meinlxance  of  King  Ofivija^  the  tainted  p«mMl'ilie«ofr*ai  utterfy 

bft,  >     '  .•        '     . '  ■    ^     *  :'--  -- 

*  After  fome  refpitc  fro^the  invafio^s  «(  tjic  DMiih  piraijesj^tlo 
jdbom  its  expofed  fitu^tion  on  the  fea^coail  re;^dfF^  it  afi  ^0^.%)|i 
defcijcclefe  pre^;  and  who,  l?3r  their  rcjMJated  ij^p^datio^s,  appear  fa 
Tiave  kft  nothuig  that  could  indt«:,e*them  to  r^tiu"h,  tKe  thf»  hiikSp 
of  tie  diocefe  obtained  it  of  the  Earls  of  NortHumberl^n^  j'  ancj/afer 
"filling  k  anew  with  itligiouii,  re^ored  therein  the 'telebfation6rdivii|c 
"fervicc.  ^      '^ .'  ^''    '*''      '    '  ■'   '■  ''  ■  ' '  > 

*  It  wasnot,  however,  tftt  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  die 
Confti^r  thj*  th*  bones  of  the  royal  martyr  St.  Ofwin  were  dj- 
-oidiv^red;        •.•*••...  :.  .    A 

:«.  Aboat  the  con^litfion  o£  diis;  reign,  which  ended  in  1066,  tte 
fOjA  imX  and  martyr  Pfoin,-  in  one  of  thofe  dreams  commoii  to  tAe 
timev  is  (aid  to  h^ve app^^rd to  Edmund,  thft.feactpnof ^hitpkci, 
andpmti^  ojit  |D  bjan  t^e  place  of  his  own  interment.  JudithkWiferff 
Toffi^  Earl  of  J>Iorthumberland,  g^ve  credit  to  the  fexton's  viiign,  and 
iceafed  not  to  exert  Ib^r  influence  with  Egelwine,  then  tifltop  of  D4i»- 
Bam,  dllTie  had  ordered  a  fearch  to  be  rhade  for  the  royal  bones,  which 
arc  faid  to  have  been  difcovered  in  an  oratory,  according  to  the  Tain  fs 
difcffiDns  in  the  viiion^  on-the  5th  of  the  ides  of  March,  A.  D*  iodc» 
and  415  years  after  his  death.  The  royal  remains,  after  having  been 
inclofed  hi  "a  coflltji,  and  hontMW'cd  with  every  kind  if  funeral  poJnp 
•weneficoaimilted  tothe&o^  earth.  , 

V  Ti>fti,.5arlof  Nor^Mimbcrknd,  according  tp  fomc  writers,  tt^ 
built  this  monailery  ftom  th^  fouj|idation.' 

Mr.'^rajid  afterwards  gives  the  hiftory  of  Newcaftle,  as  ;i  c^- 
tporite tpyirn,  ot  borough;  which  is  detailed  with  great  and.uj- 
'intnreiJinK  tniniitenefs  tJirou^h  the  remaining  part  of  die  wor^. 
Inf  iitfpi^«f;coal,  for  whrch  this  place  has  been  long  ftimucfi 
■djff^ngd  juftly  oWerves,  that  though  feme  writel^  hai% 

nd>t  itruPfiSl  to  ifKfm  that  coal  was  unknown  to  the.'aticierit 
Btitcffis?,*  fit  others  have  contended  for  the  contrary  by.dmoft 
"irrefiffiblc  arguments.  The  Brftons,  it  appears^  had  a  primiti4j 
'name'  for  thi^  foffil:  and  Mr.  Pennant  informs  us  that  a  flint 
tix;  the^riftrutnent  k^ftht  aborigines  Of  our  ifland,  was  difco- 
vtred  fhitfe  ixi  ceitain  veins  of  coal,  expofed  to  day,  in  Craig  V 
iPark  iii.MonmoUjth(hire,.and  in  fuch  a  fituatipn  as.to  rehderit 
■ycry^acceiEtle'tO  .the  unexperienced  natives^"  wtoo  in  early  times  ' 
liveire  inc^sjble  of  jpviffuing  the  veins  to  any  great  depth.x   T& 
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ftrongcft  argument  in  favour  of  the  opfhidh  of  rfiofc  v^6  tliipic 
tiiat  the  Romans^  while  in  Britain,  were  ignorant  of  this  cont- 
modi ty,  is,  that  their  language  affords  no  name  for  it>  die  go- 
nuine  and  detei^minate  fignification  of  c(irio  being  charcoal*  Sdt . 
the  fa£ts  and  teftimonies  adduced  by  our  author  afford  muqi 
reafbn  to  conclude  that-coal^  though  at  firft  unnoticed  in  Britain 
by  the  Romans,  was  afterwards  in  actual  uie  amongft  th^ni.^  . 
The  fecond  volume,  Hke  the  £rftv  h  accompanied  with  an 
appendix,  containing  various  documents  relative  to  the  fubjeft 

*  of  the  hJftbry.    It  woul*be  a  talk  ife  lefs  unprodu6tiye  of  gra- 
-^fidiatibri  to  our  readers  than  unfieceffary,  and  indeed  ahnoft  tat- 

*  poffibfe  for  us,  to  give  a  more  particular  account  of  this, work. 
'  S^t  have  already  expreffed  our  difapprobation  of  the  frrvQlous 

prolixity /and  jejune  minutenefs  with  which  it  has  beeii  indu{*- 
trioufly  executed  j  but  we  cannot  conclude  without  acicnow- 
ledging  at  the  (ame  time,  in  juftice  tp  Mr.  Brand,  that  he  ap- 
pears to  have  fpared  no  pajns  in  am^ng.bi^  extr^rdinary  coL- 
ie£kion  of  materials;  that  he  has  preferved  the  hiftorigal, detail 
-with  unint^riruptcd  exadnefs;  and  a1)ove  all,  that  be  has  mani- 
:fefted,  by  the  multiplicity  of  nt)tes  and  references,  a'#egnee  df 
learning,  and  an  extent  of  inquiry,  which',  in  a  nobler  ft^ld  of 
hiftoricalrefearch,  might  have  crowned  his  labours  withlnore 
than  common  approbation.     Wc  muft  not  omit  to  mentioti,  in 
•favour  of  the  work,  that  it  is  embelliflied  with  a  great  numbed 
of  well-executed  engravings. 


,Art-  yi.  J  Treatife  of  the  MaUria  Me^ea.  By  WiUiam 
CuUen,  M.  D.  Profeffor  of  the  froBicBcf  Phy^  in  tbeUniu 

"  :ver/ityof£dinbtirghj^c.^(.'/^xoi  a^vols* -ik  ils»  6d.  boards. 
JEIliot  and  Kay,     London,  X789.   -       ^^    .  -*     -'  -< 


DR.  Cullen,  it  feems,  from  the  fuccqfs.pf  h|s  le^^ui'es  on 
the   Materia  Medica  formerly.^  publifhed   in  his  name. 


^„.  „^  „.™ ,„_____,.__  „_..  idea,  and  has  modelled, the 

work  into  the  form  in.  which  it  Jiow  appears.  As  if  l^e  he^ 
jjurpofely  refolved  to, preclude  incorrefitnefs,  as  much  as  pofli> 
olci  by  retrenchment,  he  has  omitted  a  nurriber  of  articles  com* 
mon  in  every  treatife  on  this.  fubje(9:;  anjl  ibr  thefe  omiifions 
^e  proceeds  to  offer  an  apology,  or  rather  a  juftilicadon  of  his 
xondu£t.  ;  /,  •   ■:.        '  !    . 

In  the  firft  place,  he  informs  us  that  he  did  not  thialL  it  n^- 
ccflary  to  detail  the  various  nomenclature ,  of  the  difieyent  fub- 
^ancres^  a:&  it  ma/ be  readily  obtained  elfe where;  and  particularly 
■  ^  ^  he 


^reatift  wi  the  Materia  Medico.  ,       3^ 

h^  has  90t  attempted  to  afcertain  the  nomenclature  of  the  an- 
tients,  botn.becaufe  of  the  difficulty  that  would  attend  fuch  a 
labour,  and  becaufe  he  is  very  doubtful  of  its  utility. 

In  afcertaining  the  fpecies  of  plants,  where  feveral  of  the  fame 
genus  may  be  employed,  he  has  likewife  purpofely  omitted  en- 
tering into  any  critical  difcuflion  refpe6ting  their  comparative 
fuperiority;  thinkino;  it  enough  for  him  to  have  marked,  in  the 
catalogue  prefixed  to  his  treatile,  the  botanical  diftinftion  of  the 
fpecies  which  he  judged  moll  fit  to  be  employed. 

Another  omiffion,  of  a  fimilar  nature  with  the  preceding,  is 
the  not  giving  any  defcription  of  the  particular  medicines  as  they 
arc  employed,  or  fit  to  be  employed.  This,  however,  he  ac- 
knowledges to  have  omitted  becaufe  he  could  not  do  it  fo  cpm- 
J>letely  and  accurately  as  the  authors  to  whom  he  refers,  and 
whom  he  fuppofes  his  readers  to  have  in  their  hands. 

The  omiffion  of  the  chemical  analyfis  of  the  feveral  fubftances 
he  thinks,  and  very  juftly,  will  require  no  apology  in  the  pre- 
fent  age ;  but  he  doubts  whether  he  fhall  be  fo  eafily  forgiven 
for  frequently  omitting  the  treatment  of  fubftances  by  the  appli- 
cati6n  of  different  menftruums,  and  for  not  mentioning  the 
cjuantities  of  extraft  that  are  obtained  from  each  of  them.  He 
admits  that  an  attention  to  thefe  circumftances  is  very  neceflary 
in  the  pharmaceutic  treatment  of  medicines ;  but  he  did  not 
think  it  proper  to  increafe  the  bulk  of  his  work  by  details  con- 
tained in  books  to  which  he  refers,  and  which  be  wifhes  to  re- 
commend t6  all  his  readers.  The  books  alluded  to  are  the  three 
following,  viz.  thfe  Treatife  of  the  Materia  Medica  by  Dr.  Lewis, 
as  now  publiflied  by  Dr.  Aikin ;  the  Treatife  of  retrus  Jonas 
Bergius  on  the  Materia  Medica,  taken  from  vegetables;  aril 
,th^  *  Apparatus*  Medicaminum  by  the  Icr.rned  profeffor  of  Got- 
tingon,  Jo.  Andreas  Murray,  knight  of  the  royal  order  of 
Wafa, 

Dr.  CuUcn's  chief  purpofc  in  the  prefent  work  is  to  give  the 
principles  upon  which  the  various  fubftances  comprehended  in 
the  Materia  Medica  are  to  be  judged  of  as  medicines;  to  cor- 
teA  the  errors  of  former  writers  in  that  refpedl  j  and  to  offer 
fome  new  principles  and  doilrines  which  appear  to  him  to  be 
neceflary.  Thefe  do6trincs  are  given  partly  in  his  general  in- 
trodutSlion,  and  partly  in  the  refle&ions  on  the  generai  operatioA 
of  medicines,  prefixed  to  the  feveral  chapters. 

Such  is  the  general  plan  of  the  work  now  before  us,  and 
fuch  the  particular  motives  which  have  adtuated  this  learned  and 
induftrious  author  in  the  e^cecution  of  it.  We  fhall  now  pro- 
ceed to  give  a  concife  account  of  its  different  parts. 

After  a  general  hiftory  of  the  Materia  Medica,  as  it  exifts 
in  the  writings  of  the  Greek  and  Arabian  phyficians,  Dr.  Culfen 
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traces  the  progrefs  of  this  fciencc,  through  the  various  authors 
on  the  fubjefl,  from  the  revival  of  learning  in  thp  fifteenth  cen- 
tury to  the  prefent  time.  This  part  of  the  work  difcovers  much 
reading  and  attentive  obfervation;  but  the  inferences  deducible 
from  the  whole  are  chiefly  that  the  Materia  Medica,  with  all  its 
accumulated  acquifitions,  has  hitherto  remained  in  a  ftate  of 
great  imperfe6Hort ;  that  fuperftition,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
obfervations  too  flight,  and  conclufions  likewife  too  precipitate, 
had  given  rife  to  a  multiplicity  of  errors,  rendered  venerable  by 
long  prefcrlption ;  and,  in  fhort,  that  there  was  ftill  a  neceffity 
for  fuch  a  work  as  the  prefent,  to  examine  more  ftri£Uy  the  maw 
of  the  Materia  Medica,  which  has  been  reared  by  the  ignorance 
of  ages,  and  to  efliablifh  the  virtues  of  medicines  by  the  only 
true  and  unerring  teft,  that  of  accurate  obfervation  and  expe- 
rience. In  endeavouring  to  perform  this  ufeftil  undertaking. 
Dr.  Cullen  evinces  a  fcrupulous  regard  to  feft,  and  a  judgment 
too  ftrong  to  be  in  the  leaft  degree  influenced  by  the  prejudice 
of  authority;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  we  are  of  opinion  tliat, 
though  he  has  exercifed  his  critical  talents  with  much  ability  in 
examining  the  writings  of  forjner  authors,  he  treats  Ihem,  in 
fome  infl:ances,  with  a  feverity  of  cenfure  from  which  candour  at 
leaft,  if  not  juftice,  might  have  exempted  them. 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  confider  the  adtion  of  medicines 
upon  the  body  in  general ;  concluding  from  obvious  premifes, 
that  the  peculiar  effefts  of  fubftances  in  general,  or  of  thofe 
fubftahces  in  particular  which  are  called  medicines,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  human  body,  depend  on  their  aftion  upon  its  fen- 
tient  and  irritable  parts.  This  naturally  leads  him  to  the  con- 
fideratipn  of  temperaments,  concerning  which  the  theory  of  the 
ancient  phyficians  has  long  fince  been  defer vedl/exploded.  To 
treat  this  fubjeft  in  a  philofophical  manner  is  a  talk  attended  with 
great  difliculty,  and  would  require  very  extenfive,  as  well  as  mi- 
nute obfervation.  Dr.  Cullen,  therefore,  inftcad  of  dift^nguifti- 
ing  temperaments  by  marking  the  internal  and  obfervable  cir- 
cumftances  vvhich  are  commonly  combined  together,  proceeds 
to  the  inquiry  in  another  way ;  and  endeavours  to  confider  thofe 
circumftances  of  the  internal  ftate  of  the  human  body  which  may 
give  occafion  to  a  difference  in  the  ftate  of  the  funftions,  and 
even  in  the  external  appearances  which  diftinguilh  diiFercnt 
jnen.  Thefe  circumftances  our  author  refers  to  five  general 
lieads,  according  as  they  occur,  ift.  In  the  ftate  of  the  fimple 
folids  ;  2dly.  In  the  ftate  of  the  fluids ;  3dly.  In  the  proportion 
©f  folids  and  fluids  in  the  bodyj  4thly.  In  the  diftriburion  of  the 
fluids ;  and,  Sthly,  In  the  ftite  of  the  nervous  power.  Having 
treated  of  thefe  feveral  fubje6ls,  he  next  inquires  into  the  nature 
^f  particular  temperaments  and  idiofyncrafles  >  as  thefe  likewife 
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tend,  thcJugh  remotely,  to  account  for  the  a£lion  of  medicines 
upon  the  body  in  general. 

In  the  fecond  chapter  of  this  part  of  the  work  the  learned 
profeflbr  comes  more- immediately  to  the  fubjed  of  pharmaceu- 
tical difquiiltioni  and  treats  of  the  various  means  by  wjiich  we 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  virtues  of  medicines*  Inprofe-« 
cuting  this  inquiry  he  examines  into  the  ufe  of  chemical  refolu- 
tion  in  inveftigating  the  virtues  of  different  fubflances ;  the  ufe 
of  botanical  affinities  in  afcertaining  the  medical  virtues  of 
fdants ;  the  confideratibn  of  the  fenlible  qualities  of  fubftances,  as 
pointing  out  their  medical  virtues ;  and,  laflly,  the  knowledge 
of  the  virtues  of  medicines  by  experience. 

Dr.  CuUen,  after  giving  a  (hort  account  of  the  moft  proper 
plan  for  a  treatife  on  the  Materia  Medica,  prelents  us  with  a  dic- 
tionary of  the  general  terins  employed  by  writers  on  that  fub- 
je<9:.  *This  chapter,  which  includes  the  catalogue  of  medicinal 
fubftances,  is  of  great  length,  and  may  indeed  be  confidered  as 
liable  to  the  charge  of  redundancy.  For  the  inftances  ate  fo 
few  in  which  our  author  employs  general  terms  in  any  peculiar 
acceptation,  that  either  the  latter  might  have  been  defined  ocga- 
iionsdly,  when  diey  occurred,  or  the  dictionary  been  reduced  to  a 
very  fm'all  number  of  articles. 

We  next  meet  with  a  copious  treatife  of  aliments ;  which, 
after  fome  obfcrvations  on  the  cookery  of  meats,  is  followed  by 
a  chapter  on  drinks,  fucceeded  by  another  of  condiments.  The 
article  of  which  our  author  treats  moft  copioufly  is  that  of 
milk,  which  he  feems  to  have  confidered  with  more  than  com- 
mon attention.  As  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  detail  the 
obfervatjons  on  this  fubjed,  we  fliall  only  mention  that  Dr. 
Cullen  endeavours  to  invalidate  the  notion  of  the  chyle  alone 
affording  the  matter  of  milk,  immediately  on  its  reception  into 
the  blood-vcffels ;  a  do6lrine  which  we  think  he  impugns  by 
ftrong  arguments,  founded  upon  fails  and  the  eftabliflicd  prin- 
ciples of  phyfiology. 

Our  ingenious  author,  having  l^niflied  all  his  preliminary  fub- 
jefis,  introduces  us  to  the  Materia  Medica  in  the  beginning  of 
Ac  fecond  volume^  through  the  whole  of  which  it  extends.  He 
diftinguilhes'  medicines  into  the  various  clafles  ufual  in  fyftems 
of  this  kind  j  and  prefixes  to  each  chapter  an  account  of  the 
mode  of  operation  affigned  to  the  particular  clafe  of  which  they 
refpeckively  confift.  The  firft  is  the  tribe  of  aftringents,  con-» 
fidered  by  Dr.  Cullen  as  diftinft  from  that  of  the  tonics,  which 
fCMrms  the  fecond  chapter  of  the  volume.  Next  fallow  emol- 
lients, corroiivcs,  ftimulants,  fedatives,  refrigerants,  antifpaCmo- 
dics,  &c.  If  we  except  the  Peruvian  bark,  opium,  camphire, 
fluercuiy}  and  a  few  oth^  articles,  of  which  our  author  tieats 
-*  0%  at 
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at  confidcrablc  lengthy  his  acc6Ufit  of  medicines  in  general  it 
neither  large,  nor  diftinguilhed  by  any  pofitive  inforthafion  d*ff»' 
ferent  frdm  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  other  modern  fyftems  of 
the  Materia  Medica.  His  opinion,  however,  is  always  delivered 
with  an  ingenuous  freedom,  characSeriftic  of  great  experience  ; 
and  where  lie  happens  to  diflent  from  the  authority  of  others, 
we  are  fatisfied  that  his  reniarks  are  more  the  refult  of  accurate 
obfervation  ^d  an  unbiafled  judgment,  than  of  any  affeftation  of 
novelty.  For  the  gratification  of  our  readers,  and  as  a  fpecimen 
of  the  work,  we  fhall  prefent  them  with  an  extraft  from  the  ar- 
ticle on  camphire,  concerning  the  medicinal  nature  of  which  fo 
many  various  and  contradictory  opinions  have  been  entertained : 

'  The  oppofition  of  opinions  appears  flrongly  from  hence,  that 
the  Gontroverfy  has  been  commonly  brought  into  the  fingle  queftion. 
Whether  camphire  be  a  heating  or  a  cooling  medicine  with  refpedl 
to  the  human  body?  or,  as  I  would  putjt  in  other  words.  Whether 
if  is  a  ftimulant  or  a  fedative  power }  The  queftion  has  been  often 
attempted  to  be  determined  by  frivolous  and  ill-founded  theories, 
both  on  one  fide  and  the  other ;  but  thefe  Ihall  be  here  entirely  ne- 
gleded,  as  we  judge  the  quellion  muft  be  abfolutely  determined  by 
experiments  made  upon  the  human  .body,  aflifled,  however,  by 
fome  analogy,  wherever  it  can  be  fafely  drawn,  from  experiments 
on  brutes. 

'  Tp  this  purpofe  we  remark,  in  the  firft  place,  that  camphire 
taken  infto  the  mouth  is  of  an  acrid  taile ;  and  though,  by  its  ev^ 
poration,  it  excites  a  fenfe  of  cold  air,  what  remains  is  a  fenfe  of 
heat  in  the  mouth  and  fauces ;  and  when  taken  down  into  the  fto- 
in^ch,  it  often  gives  fome  pain  and  uneafinefs,  which  we  impute  to 
the  operation  of  its  acrimony  upon  the  upper  orifice  of  that  organ. 
Thefe  may  be  confidered  as  marks  of  its  heating:  qtlality ;  and  the 
fame  are  more  ftrongly  marked  by  its  application  to  any  ulcerated 
parr,  which  it  always  evidently  irritates  and  inflames. 

*  Thefe  are  indeed  marks  of  a  ftimulant  power;  but  hardly  auy 
thing  correfponding  to  thefe  appears  upon  its  being  thrown  into  the 
ftomach  of  man  or  brute  animals.  It  appears  that  in-the  ftomach  of 
animalis  it  operates  there  by  a  fmall  portion  of  its  effluvia ;  for  when 
a  mafs  of  ^ny  bulk  has  been  thrown  in,  though  it  has  produced  con- 
iiderable  cffe<^s  upon  the  body,  neither  the  bulk  nor  weight  of 
what  had  been  thrown  in  arc  found  to  be  fenitbly  diminifhecT;  and 
in;  fuch  cafes  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  operation  has  been 
entirely  upon  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach,  and  by  thefe  on  the  reft  of 
the  fyftem.  This  operation  fcems  to  me  to  be  entirely  that  of  a  fe- 
dative power ;  and  we  take  its  beirig  of  that  kind  on  the  ftbmach  it- 
felf,  which  occailons  the  indigeftion  of  the  food  which  has  been  con- 

'  ^ntly  obferved  to  follow  its  exhibition  in  any  large  quantity.  - 

*  The  fedative  cfFedls,  however,  are  ftill  more  evident  aijd  con- 
iidct*ib!e  in  the  fcnforium.  The  death  of  fo  many  animals,  fuddenly 
•ccafioned  by  it,  in  the  experiments  of  Mengbin,  cm  be  cxplaim^ 
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isi  no  OTier  way  but  by  the  power  of  this  fubftance,  like  that  of  otl\cr 
'poifons,  in  deftroying  the  mobility  of  the  nervous  power,  and  thereby 
extinguifhing  the  vital  principle.  J t  is  in  illuliratibn  of  this  that  it 
fo  often  operates  by  firft  inducing  ftupor  andfleep;  and  thepther 
fymptoms  of  delirium,  furor,  and  convuliions,  can  all  be  probably 
explained  as  we  have  done  with  refpedl  10  other  poifons,  by  the  llrug- 
gle  that  occurs  between  the  force  of  the  fedatiirc  power  and  the  re- 
action «f  the  fyftem. 

'  But  before  we  go  further,  it  is  proper  to  inquire  what  are  its 
cflfefts  on  the  fanguifcrous  fyilem.  And  here  at  leall  we  can  afTert 
that  it  iKews  in  the  iirll  inllance  no  ftimulant  power.  I  regret  that 
in  the  account  of  the  experiments  on  brutes  that  we  Have  met 
with,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  ftate  of  their  pulfe  ;  but  {  think  we 
have  enough  of  experiments  on  men  to  afcertain  this  matter.  The 
experiments  of  Hofihian  affure  us  that  the  pulfe  was  not  rendered 
more  frequent,  or  the  (kin  warmer,  by  twenty  grains  and  upwards  of 
camphire  being  taken  into  the  Ilomach.  The  experiments  of  Griffin 
and  Alexander  rather  (hew  that  the  frequency  of  the  pulfe  was  di- 
fninifhed  by  large  dofes  of  pamphire.  To  tlufe  we  may  add  the  ex- 
periments of  Berger,  WerlhofF,  Laflbne,  Home,  and  elpecially  thofe 
of  Collin. 

*  The  laft,  in  giving  fome  hundred  ihftances  of  the  exhibition  of 
camphire  in  large  dofes,  even  to  the  qu?intity  of  half  an  ounce  in  the 
•courfe  of  one  day,  has  not,  in  any  one  inftance,  taken  notice  of  thp 
frequency  of  the  pulfe,  or  of  the  heat  of  the  body  being  incr(?afed  by 
it.  In  the  cafe  m  which  half  an  ounce  of  camphire  had  been  exhi- 
i)itcd,  the  patient  was  examined  by  the  Baron  Van  Swieten,  ^nd  fomc 
43ther  phyiicians,  who  could  not  mifs  to  have  taken  notice  of  its  heatr 
ing  the  body,  if  any  fuch  eiFeft  had  appeared.  I  myfelf  have  fre- 
quently given  twenty  grains  of  camphire,  without  ever  finding  the 
h-equency  of  the  pulfe  incrcafed  by  it,  and  fometimes  manifeltly  di- 
minifhed.  ^ 

*  I  once  had  a  maniacal  patient,  a  young  wonjan  between  twenty- 
€ve  and  thirty  years  of  age,  whom  1  was  refolved  to 'try  the  cure  of 
by  camphire  ;  and  beginning  by  fiv«  grains  fgr  a  dofc,  and  increafmg 
it  by  the  fame  quantity  every  evening,  I  brought  it  at  kngth  to  a  dofe 
€i  thirty  grains ;  and  that  dofe  in  imitation  of  Dr.  Kinnear,  i  re- 
peated lor  fpur  nights  together.  During  all  this  I  never  found  the  ' 
frequency  of  the  pulfe  increafed ;  and  wiicn  the  larger  dcfes  were 
employed,  the  pulfe  was  frequently  brought  to  be  ten  llrokes  fewer 
in  a  minute  than  it  h^i  been  before.  At  the  fame  time,  fd  litilp 
change  was  niade  in  the  llajte  of  tlie  mania,  that  1  wps  refolvtd  p 
give  up- the  trial ;  but  the  apothecary,  by  a  gr#fs  erro;-  in  BadJam's 
abridgment  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfa-flions,  was  Ud  to  cliink  th.it 
I  had  millaken  Dr.  Kinnear's  praftice,  and  bad  not  carried  the  dofc 
of  camphire  fo  far  as  he  had  done.  Proceeding  upon  this  fuppofi- 
tion,  he  prefumed  to  give  forty  grains  of  camphire  for  the  netc^ 
night's  dofe.     In  about  half  an  hour  after  this  had  been  exhibited. 

I  was  fent  for  to  fee  my  patient ;  who,  after  beating  upon  her  breail 
M  if  ihe  had  felt  fome  uneafincfs  there,  had  fallen  down  feemingly  m 
a  tint.     She  appeared  to  me  quite  infcnfible,  with  her  pulfe  verj^ 
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weak  and  hardly  to  be  felt,  and  her  breathbg  hardly  to.be  oUerved^ 
with  a  palenefs  and  coldncfs  over  her  whole  body.  1  judged  her  to 
be  dyine ;  but  by  holding  {omt  fpirits  of  hartfhorn  to  her  nofe,  and 
chafing  her  extremities  mth  warm  flannels,  fhe  was  fo  far  recovered 
as  to  fwallow  a  little  warm  milk,  and  afterwards  a  little  warm  winc^ 
and,  by  thefe  meafures  continued  for  two  or'three  hours,  her  pulib 
and  the  heat  of  her  body  were  a  good  deal  recovered,  and  ihe  had 
the  appearance  of  being  in  a  fleep,  in  which  Ihe  was  allowed  to  con- 
tlnue  till  morning,  when  (he  came  out  of  it  by  degrees,  with  -her 
pulfe  vtry  much  in  its  natural  ftate.  At  the  fame  tune  the  mania 
was  alfo  in  the  fame  ftate  as  before,  and  continued  to  be  fo  for  fome 
inonths  afterwards,  when  \  ceafed  to  inquire  after  her. 
^  *  Dr.  Hoffman  rives  us  the  hifiory  of  a  perfon  who,  by  miftakc, 
took  at  one  draught  two  fcruples  of  camphire,  which  occafioned  vio- 
lent dif6rder ;  but  the  operation  was  at  firft  like  that  in  the  cafe 
above  mentioned,  a  weaknefs  and  palenefs  of  the  whole  body,  which 
evidently  ihewed  a  fedative  operation. 

'.  ^  f  J^om^o  "'any  experiments  diredly  in  point,  I  (hall  be  furpVifed 
xf  any  body  fhall  deny  the  fedative  and  affert  the  fiimulant  power  of 
<^amphire;  and  when  I  find  Quarin  giving  the  following  account, 

*  Vidi  enim  (he  fays)  in  multis,  quibus  camphora  majori  dofi  ^- 

♦  hibitafuit,  pulfum  celerrimum,  faciem  ruberrimam,  oculos  torvos 
f  inflammatos,  convulfiones  et  phrenitidem  leihalem  fecutam  fiiiffe/ 
I,  who  in  an  hundred  inllances  of  the  exhibition  of  camphire,  botfe 
in  fmaller  and  larger  dofes,  never  faw  fuch  effefis  produced)  muft 
think  that  either  he  or  I  had  our  fenfes  flrangely  bigffed  by  precon- 
ceived opinions  of  the  ftimulant  or  fedative  power  of  camphire,  I 
?im,  however,  the  more  difpofed  to  truft  to  my  own  fenfes,  becaufe  I 
have  frequently  had  my  fellpw-praaitioners  concurring  with  me  in 
the  fame  perceptions.' 

We  are  perfuaded,  with  Dr,  Cullen,  that  the  good  efFeas  of 
the  preparations  of  iron  have  been  often  miffed  by  their  being 
given  in  too  fmall  dofes;  but  we  ^re  a  little  furprifed "to  find 
that  his  experience  has  differed  fo  niuch  from  our^own  with  re- 
gard to  the  dofes  ^f  thofc  medicines.  -  While  he  has  hardly 
found  any  ftomach  that  would  bear  two  drachms  of  any  chaly- 
beate  preparation  in  one  d^y,  we,  on  the  contrary,  have  found 
few  which  could  not  bear  double,  or  even  three  times  that  quan- 
tity, with  great  eafe.  We  have  known  it  t^ken  in  the  quan- 
tity of  three  drachms  at  a  dofe,  which  was  repeated  thrice  a 
day;  fo  that  within  this  fpace  the  patient  took  nine  drachms  • 
M  we  have  little  doubt  that  a  larger  dofe  n^igbt  have  been  ad! 
miniftered  without  producing  an  irritation  of  the  ftomach, 
bpmetimes  a  flight  tendency  to  a  watering  of  the  mouth  has 
been  perceived,  but  unattended  with  any  degree  of  ficknefs  j  and 
the  only  fenkble  effed  produced  by  the  largeft  dofe,  was  a  mor« 
plentiful  difcharge  than  ufual  of  limpid  urine,  which  ihewed  the 
fodi)ies  to  b?  ^ffcacd  with  afpafingdjc  eoQftri(^ion,    Th^  rcfak 
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was  the  fame,  whether  the  iron  was  taken  in  fubftante  or  ruft; 
nor  could  there,  from  the  ufual  diagnoftic  in  thofe  cafes,  be  any 
reafon  to  doubt  that  the  mii\eral  was  partially  atleaft,  if  not  to-> 
tally,  diflblved  in  the  ftomach. 

Before  we  difmifs  this  work,  we  muft  ingenuoufly  acknow-' 
ledge  that  we  have  reaped  great  fatisfodHon,  not  without  fome 
difappoinfment,  in  perufing  it.     We  had  expe<9:ed  that  it  would 
have  formed,  of  itfelf,   a  complete  fyfteih   of  pharmaceutical 
fcience,  independently  of  any  reference  to  other  fubfidiary  pub-- 
lications  on  the  fubjedl.    The  author's  remarks,  likewife,  though ' 
always  well-found«l  and  judicious,  are  frequently  not  decifive 
ill  any  juft  proportion  to  his  attentive  obfervation  and  expe- ' 
rience  j  and  we  think  that  he  fometimes  difcovers  fuch  a  degree 
of  candour  in  diflent,  and  of  diffidence  in  aflertion,  as  almoft 
amount  to  a  preclufion  of  any  pofitive  inference.     The  work, 
however,  may  juftly  be  confidered  as  a  moft  valuable  inquiry 
into  the  virtues  of  medicinal  fubftances,  as  well  as  an  admirable 
lyftem  of  phyfiological  and  pathological  obfervations.     Nor  can* 
we  refrain  from  congratulating  the  medical  world  on  the  appear- 
ance of  a  publication  which  tends  fo  much  to  fix  the  ftandard  of 
praftical  knowledge  in  medicine,  and  which  is  fandioned  by  the 
venerable  authority  of  this  learned  and  celebrated  profeflbr. 


Art.  VII.  Phihfophical  TranfaSions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
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8s.  6d.    fewed.     Davis,     Londojn,  1786. 

?pHIS  part  of  the  annual  volume  is  more  than  commonly  in- 
*  terefting  and  important ;  but  the  number  of  other  publica- 
tions which  demand  our  attention  will  not  permit  us  to  give  fo- 
minute  an  account  of  the  feveral  articles  as  otherwife  the  fub- 
jefts  might  claim.     The  firft  in  this  continflation  is 

Art.  XIV.  New  Experiments  upon  heat.  By  Col.  Sir  Ben» 
jamin  Thompfon,  Knt.  F.R.  S.  Sir  Benjamin  Thompfon's 
objed,  in  Ais  inquiry,  was  to  afcertain  what  power  a  vacuum  had 
in  condu<9ing  heat;  and  he  chofe  for  the  purpofe  the  moft  perfe£t 
vacuum,  that  of  Tbricelli,  made  by  the  affiftance  of  mercury, 
entirely  freed  from  air  by  boiling  in  die  tube.  Though  his  con- 
trivances were  ingenious,  but  almoft  univerfally  attended  with 
one  obje^on,  which  is,  that  the  exhaufted  tube  touched  in  fome* 
point  dfie  tube  of  the  thermometer ;  or  the  communication  was 
made  through  a  medium,  the  conducing  power  of  which  was 
greater  than  that  of  glafs.  Even  with  Ais  impcrfedlion,  how- 
ever, it  appeared  that  the  vacuum  was  a  worfe  conduftor  than 
air  i  fo  that,  a  fortiori^  if  it  were  poffible  entir^  to  infulate 
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the  thermometer,  it  would  probably  be  found  to  conduft  heat 
ftill  more  imperfeftly. 

Colonel  Thompfon  tried  like  wife  the  conducing  power  of- 
iixed  air ;  but  his  experiment  at  firft  failed,  from  his  not  being 
aware  of  the  expanfile  power  of  that  element ;  which  is  fo  great 
that  it  is  found  to  expand  almoft  twice  as  much  as  common  air» 
On  the  whole,  the  colonePs  experiments  are  not  decifive  on  any 
point ;  but  he  has  opened  a  profpedl  to  an  inquiry  which  may 
afterwards  prove  more  fuccefsful. 

Art.  XV,  Hiftory  and  Difle<Sion  of  an  extraordinary  In-» 
trofufceptjon,  By  John  Cpakley  Lettfom,  M,  D.  F.R.S.  and  A.S. 
In  this  introfufpeption,  one  of  the  moft  extenfive  of  which  wc 
remember  to  have  feen  ^ny  account,  the  arch  of  the  colon  was 
iiiverted,  and  received  into  the  lower  part  of  the  fame  gut  which 
forms  the  figmoid  flexure.  The  ileum  therefore  was  become 
the  refervoir  of  the  faicps,  and  was  greatly  enlarged  by  their 
l^ulk.  The  fyrtiptoms  attending  this  cafe  appear  to  have  been 
tliofe  of  a  dyfentery  only. 

Art.  XVI.  New  Experiments  on  the  Ocular  Speftra  of 
Light  and  Colours,  By  R.  Waring  Darwin,  M.  D.  Ocular 
jpeftra  are  the  images  which  remain  on  the  retina  after  looking 
<.ttentively  on  any  bright  objeft,  and  continue,  when  the  eyes 
are  Aut,  with  different  hues  and  varied  appearances,  not  always 
permanent,  buf  recuning  at  intervals.  The  experiments  in  thi^ 
paper  arc,  we  think,  not  entirely  new,  but  they  are  varied  by 
llibftituting  different  objects,  of  cJifFerent  colours,  in  a  djverfity 
of  circumftances.  In  the  f  ril:  fet  of  experiments,  the  fpeftrum 
alternately  appears  and  difappears,  or  its  colours  change.  Wheri 
the  eye  is  prefTed  there  is  a  flafh  of  light ;  when  a  perfon  be-^ 
comes  dizzy  by  turning  rapid! v  round,  the  objeifts  feem  to  li- 
brate.  From  thefe  facts  Dr.  Darwin  concludes  that  light  does 
riot  a6l  by  pnechanical  impulle,  or  chemical  combination,  as 
tiefe  phenomena  arc  inconfiftent  with  either ;  but  that,  in  pro- 
ducing thefe  fpevSra,  the  retina  itfelf  is  active.  We  have  ex- 
traded  the  following  pafl'age  on  this  fubje£t,  as  much  of  the  au-. 
thor's  rcafoning  depends  on  what  it  contains : 

*  It  is  not  abfurd'  to  conceive  that  the  retina  mzy  be  ftin:iulated 
into  motion,  as  well  as  the  red  and  white  mufcles  which  form  our 
.  limbs  and  veficls ;  fince  it  coniifts  of  fibres,  like  thofc^  intermixed 
with  its  roedullanr  fubltance.  To  evince  this  ftrufture,  the  retina  of 
^^.n  px^s  eye  was  fufpended  in  a  glafs  o(  \varm  water,  and  forcibly  torn 
in  a  few  places;  the  edges  of  thefe  parts  appeared  jagged  and  hairy  ^ 
and  did  not  contratfl,  and  become  fmooth  like  fimple  mucus,  when 
it  is  diliended  till  it  breaks ;  which  (hews  that  it  confilts  of  fibres  j 
and  this  its  fibrous  conftrudtion  became  ftill  n^orc  diftind  to  the  fight, 
|)^  adding  fome  cauftic  alkali  to  the  water,  as  the  adhering  miicu^ 

was 
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Uras  firft  eroded,  and  the  hair-like  fibres  remained  floating  in  the 
veflel.  Nor  does  the  degree  of  tr^nfparency  of  the  retina  invalidate 
the  evidence  of  its  fibrous  ftrufture,  fince  Leeuwenhoek  has  (hewa 
that  the  cryftalline  humour  itfelf  confills  of  fibres*  (Arcana  ^ny 
toirae,  V.  i.  p.  70.) 

*  Hence  it  appears,  that  as  the  mufcles  have  larger  fibres  intcr- 
Ipixed  with  a  unaller  quantity  of  nervous  medulla*  the  organ  of  vi- 
fion  has  a  greater  quantity  of  nervous  medulla  intermixed  with  fmalltar 
fibres ;  and  it>  is  probable  that  the  locomotive  mufcles,  a«  Well  as 
t)ie  vafcular  ones,  of  microfcopic  animals  have  much  greater  tenuity 
than  thefe  of  the  retina. 

*  And  befides  the  fimilar  laws,  which  will  be  fhewn  in  this  paper 
to  govern  alikp  the  actions  of  the  retina  and  of  the  mufcles,  there  are 
ipany  other  analogic*  which  exill  between  them.  They  are  botn 
©figinally  excited  mto  adlion  by  ifritafion?,  both  aft  nearly  in  th^ 
fcime  quantity  of  time,  are  alike  (Irengthencd  or  fatigued  by  exertion, 
are  alike  painful  if  excited  into  action  when  they  are  in  an  inflamed 
^ate,  are  alike  liable  to  paralysis,  and  to  the  torpor  of  old  age.* 

According  to  the  arguments  above  advanced  hy  tfie  author^ 
he  confounds  the  funftions  of  the  nerves  with  thofe  of  the  muf- 
^ular  fibres;  for  we  have  no  evidence  of  contraction  taking 
place  in  fibres  purely  medullary.  But  this  is  not  the  only  pare 
where  he  fpeaks  of  the  fpafmodic  actions  of  the  retina  5  his  Aft)^ 
fe<Stion  is  almoft  entirely  occupied  with  that  fubje£l*  Thougk 
we  muft  therefore  queftion  the  juftnefs  of  a  theory  which  reitt 
on  fo  uncertain  a  foundation,  we  think  Dr.  Darwin's  experimentj^ 
in  general,  are  properly  diverfified,  and  he  has  illuftrated  theai 
with  great  perfpicuity. 

Art.  XVII.  Obfervations  on  feme  Caufes  of  the  Excefs  of 
the  Mortality  of  Males  above  that  of  Females.  By  JofejA 
Clarke,  M.  1).  It  is  found,  from  the  examination  of  regifters, 
that  the  number  of  males  born  exceeds  that  of  females ;  bul^ 
by  the  greater  proportion  of  males  who  die  at  an  early  age, 
this  difFererice  feems  to  be  compenfated.'  In  different  countries, 
however,  the  proportions  are  obferved  to  be  unequal  j  whenci 
arifes  fom^  doubt  refpe£ling  the  final  caufo  ufually  afligned  for 
the  fuperior  number  of,  males  born  in  moil:  of  the  European 
climates.  But  fome  other  facts  of  confequence  feem  to  be  efta-^ 
blilhed  by  the  accurate  pt^r  now  before  us.  Dr.  Clarke  ob- 
Ccrves  that  males  grow  to  a  greater  fize  than  females  5  and  that 
they  require  a  better  formation  ef  the  pelvis  to  pafs  with  equal 
fafety.  In  great  towns,  therefore,  where  the  conftitutious  <^ 
the  mothers  are  affefted  by  luxury  and  local  caufes,  the  life  «)f 
the  male  foetus  is  more  \incertain  than  that  of  the  female^  not 
only  by  the  greaterdifficulty  attending  their  birth,  but  becaufe 
they  rcqi^ire  more  pjentitwl  nutrition.  From  this  latter  circum- 
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fiance,  Dr.  Clarke  informs  us  that  near  |  more  twins  die,  aa^ 
near  |  are  ftill-born,  than  of  fingle  children. 

In  the  fecond  letter  Dr.  Clarke  examines  more  particularly 
Ae  fize  and  weight  of  new-born  infants  of  each  fex.  On  an 
average,  the  weight  of  a  new-born  male  was  found  to  be  fevea 

Eounds,  live  ounces,  feven  drachm^ ,  the  circumference  of  the 
ead  fourteen  inches,  and  the  dimenfions  from  ear  to  ear  fevea 
inches  and  a  quarter;  while,  in  females,  the  former  was  fix 
pounds,  eleven  ounces,  fix  drachms;  and  the  latter  13^ — 7|. 
TThe  following  obfervations*  are  worthy  of  being  prefented  to  our 
readers : 

•  In  reckonbg  children,  weighing  from  5!  to  6f  ,6  pounds  weight, 
and  from  6|  to  7I,  7,  and  fo  forth,  in  order  to  avoid  fradions,  I 
tad  the  numbers  of  males  and  females,  arranged  according  to  theijr 

weight,  to  lland  as  follow : 

Males.  j  Females. 

jbs.     4    5     6  '  7       8    9     10    lbs.    45       6      7    8    9  "  10 
N*.     o     3     6     J2     16    2       I  I  N**.    2     9     14    25     8     2      Q 

«  Hence  it  appears  that  the  majority  of  males  runs  thus :  feven^ 
V  eight,^fix,  five;  whilft  that  of  the  females  is  feven,  fix,  ^wt^  eight* 
Hence  alfo  appears  the  merciful  difpenfations  of  Providence  towards 
$he  female  fex;  for  when  deviations  from  the  medium  ilandard  occur, 
it  13  remarkable  that  they  are  much  more  frequently  below  thaa 
9bove  this  ftandard.  In  120  inftances  there  are  only  five  children 
exceeding  eight  pounds  and  an  half  in' weight.  The  fame  may,  he 
obfcrved  with  regard  to  the  fize  of  l,heir  heads.  Only  fix  meafured 
above  14I  inches  in  circumference,  and  thefe  all  of  the  male  fex ;  five 
meafured  14-^,  and  one  15.  In  tranfverfe  dimenfions  only  four  ex- 
ceeded 7|,  the  large(t  of  which  was  8f ;  whereas  deviations  undet 
the  ftandard  in  thele  particulars  were  very  numerous,  never,  however, 
fincler  12  around  s^nd  6|  acrofs/ 

Art.  XVIII.  Some  particulars  of  the  prefent  State  of  Mount 
'Vefuviusj  with  the  Accourtt  of  a  Journey  into  the  province 
of  Abruzzo,  and  a  Voyage  to  the  Xfland  of  Ponza.  By  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  K.  B.  F,  R.  S,  and  A.  S,  Among  the  va^ 
f  ious  objcils  of  curiofity  in  this  interefting  paper.  Sic  William 
Hamilton  defcribes  the  Lake  bf  Celaro,  and  the  emiffary  to  drain 
it  conftruded  by  the  Emperor  Claudius  \  the  latter  of  which  is  ^ 
moft  magnificent  monument  pf  antiquity.  The  outlet  is  now 
011ed  up  with  rubbilh ;  and,  what  is  remarkable,  the  lake  in^ 
creafes,  while,  in  every  o^er  part  of  the  world,  the  water,  ex* 
cept  from  a  change  in  its  courfe,  feems  to  leffen  in  quantity. 

In  the  defcription  of  the  ifland  of  Stephano,  we  meet  withV 
curious  account  of  tbe^provi^cnt  forefight  of  h^wks,  which  feiz^  ' 

the 
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ti^  quails,  as  they  arrive  from  Africa,  and  lay  them  up  in  fepa-^ 
rkte  parcels,  according  to  the  time  |it  which  they  are  killed,  and 
cat  diem  in  die  order  of  their  ftaleneis,  ^^^ile  the  greedier  gulls 
favour  them  at  once. 

Art.  XIX.  An  Account  of  a  new  Eledrical  Fifli.  By 
Lieutenant  William  Patcrfon.  This  fifh  was  found  at  Joanna, 
one  of  the  Comora  iflands.  It  is  a  coral  ifland;  and  the  fifli  was 
caught  in  one  of  its  hollows.  Mr.  Paterfon  is  of  opinion  that 
Jt  belongs  to  the  genius  Tetrodon.  It  gave  a  ftrong  eleilrical 
ibock  even  when  it  wa§  weak. 

Art/  XX.  Obfervations  of  the  Tranfit  of  Mercury  over  the 
Sun's  Difc,  made  at  Louvain,  May  3,  17S6.  By  Nathaniel 
Pigott,  Efq.  F.  R.  &.       /    ^ 

Art.  XXI.  Obfervadon  of  the  late  Tranfit  of  Mercury  over 
the  Sun,  obferved  by  Edward  Pigott,  Efq  at  Louvain.  The 
emerfion  of  the  centre  of  Mercury,  from  the  fun's  limb,  dif- 
fered 53'  from  the  time  allotted  by  M.  de  la  Lande,  allow- 
ing for  die  difference  of  the  meridians  between  Paris  and 
Louvain. 

Art.  XXII.  Additional  Obfervations  on  making  a  Ther^ 
mometer  for  meafuring  the  higher  Degrees  of  Heat.  By  Mr. 
Jofi^  Wedgwood,  F.  R.  S.  In  our  Review  for  February  laft 
we  mentioned  Mr.  Wedgwood's  firft  attempt  on  this  fubjefl;. 
The  d)^rmometer  he  conftruiled  was  made  of  the  calx  of  iron 
and  clay;  a  compofition  which  was  obferved  to  aflume,  froq* 
different  degrees  of  fire,  fuch  a  number  of  diftin<3:  colours  ^nd 
Shades,  as  promifed  to  afford  qritoria  of  ^e  refpedtive  degrees. 
This  ingenious  artifl  in  making  bis  thermometer,  for  the  ac- 
count of  which  we  muft  refer  to  the  number  abovementioned  of 
our  Journal,  had  to  encounter  with  diiEculties  which  it  is  not 
cafy  to  explain.  They  confifted,  however,  pardy  in  the  diffe- 
rent preffure  which  different  parts  of  the  thermometer  received 
m  its  formation,  and  fomewhaton  its  form.  Difficulties  like- 
wife  arofe  from  a  diverfity  in  the  clay  j  which,  though  taken  from 
die  feme  ftratum,  and  the  fame  depth,  exhibited  a  difference  in 
the  degree  of  contraction,  fometimes  in  the  lower  heats,  at  others 
in  the  higher  degrees.  To  mention  thefe  difficulties  is  the  moft 
Jhat  we  can  do  on  the  prefent  fubje<ft;  for  the  profecution  of 
which,  as  it  cannot  be  rendered  intelligible  by  any  abridgment, 
we  mufl  refer  our  readers  to  the  work. 

Art.  XXIII.  The  Latitude  and  Longitude  of  York  deter- 
mined frpm  a  Variety  of  Aflronomical  Obfervations ;  together 
.with  a  Recommendation  of  the  Method  of  determining  d^ 
Longitude  of  Places  by  Obfervations  of  the  Mooi>'s  Tranfit  over 
Jhp- Meridian.  By  Edward  Pigott,  Efq,  According  to  Mr, 
•  ^  Pigott's 
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Pigott's  obfcrvations,  the  latitude  of  York  is  ^3*  57' 45"  5  ^^ 
longitude  is  4'  31"  weft  of  Greenwich. 

Art.  XXIV.  Advcrtifement  of  the  cxpcfted  Return  of  the 
Comet  of  1532  and  1 661,  in  the  Year  1788.  By  the  Rev. 
Nevit  Mafkelyne,  D.D.  F.R.S.  Dr.  Halley  at  firft  fuppofed  the 
comets  of  1532  aind  1661,  from  the  fimilarity  of  the  elements  of 
their  orbits,  to  be  one  and  the  fame  j  and  though  he  afterwards 
fe<sm€xl  to  rctraft  diis  opinion,  it  has  been  generally  adopted  by 
aftronomers.  They  accordingly  expefted  its  return,  making  an 
allowance  for  its  juppofed  retardation  in  1789.  Agreeably  to 
this  conjecture.  Dr.  Mafkelyne  had  calculated  that  it  might  be 
cxpefted  at  its  pcrihelium  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1789s 
certainly  before  the  27th  of  April.  In  this  inftance,  however^ 
the  expectation  of  aftronomers  has  been  difappointcd ;  and  it 
remains  for  future  obfervations  to  afcertain  the  periodical  rcturi^ 
©f  this  eccentiic  planet. 

Art.  XXV.  A  new  Method  of  finding  Fluents  by  Conti- 
fiuation.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Vince,  A»  M.  F.  R.  S.*  This  pro- 
blem was  fuggefted  hy  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  perceived  its 
utility;  and,  fince  that  time,  many  eminent  mathematicians 
-have  made  if  a  fuVjeft  of  inquiry.  The  method  propofed  by 
Mr.  Vince  is  not  ojily  fimple  and  convenjent,  but  appears  to  he 
entirely  new. 

Art.  XXVI.  Conjcftures  relative  to  the  Petrifaftions  found 
S 1  St.  Peter's  Mountain,  near  Maeftricht.  By  P.  Camper,  M.  D. 
F%  R.  S.  Among  thofe  petrifadtions,  difcovered  in  1770,  were 
■fome  large  jaw-bones,  which  M.  Hoffman  fuppofed  to  have  be»- 
longed  to  a  crocodile ;  but  in  this  he  doubtlefs  was  miftalcen. 
'Theyw^refouncJ  with  corals,  madrepores,  alcyoniums,  echinite^, 
•belemnites,  turtle,  and  other  bones,  evidently  pertaining  to  fea 
animals,  and  not  to  an  amphibious  reptile,  ufuaJly  found  in  ri- 
vers. They  likewife  differed  from  the  crocodile's  jaws  in  fe- 
veral  refpefts,  particularly  in  having  teeth  on  the  palate.  The 
vertebrae  are  evidently  not  thofe  of  a  crocodile,  which  have  tranf- 
verfe  futures ;  and  the  parts  divided  are  clearly  not  epiphyfes. 
Neither  are  the  articulations  of  the  foffil  vertebrae  fimilar  to  thofe 
of  a  crocodile.  Qn  the  whole^  it  feems  probable  that  thefe  foffil 
jaw-bones  belonged  to  the  reipiring  iilhes,  and  perhaps  to  the 
genus  delphinus. 

Art.  XXVII.  Catalogue  of  One  Thoufand  new  Nebuire 
and  Cluflers  of  Stars.  By  W^illiam  Herfchel,  LL.D.  F.  R.  S. 
Thefe  nebula  have  been  difcovered  entirely  by  Dr.  Herfchel, 
find  give  a  Itrong  confirmation  to  his  opinion  that  we  are  fitu- 
ated  within  a  fyftem  of  ftars.  The  catalogue  is  preceded  by 
very  ingenious  contrivances  to  take  an  exte^ijivc  furvey  of  the 

different 
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different  parts  of  the  hemifphere  in  one  night.  The  author  can, 
by  means  of  thefe  and  his  telefcope,  which  is  likewife  defcribed, 
follow  any  objeft  in  the  firmament  for  near  a  quarter  of  aa hour, 
without  difturbing  the  fituation  of  the  apparatus. 

Art.  XXVIII."  Inveftigation  of  the  Caufe  of  that  indiftinft- 
nefs  of  Vifion  which  has  been  afcribed  to  the  Smallnefs  of  the 
Optic  Pencils.  By  William  Herfchel,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Dif- 
fefent  writers  on  optics  have  maintained  that  vifion  will  be  in- 
diftinift  when  the  optic  pencils  are  lefs  than  the  40th  or  50th 
part  of  an  inch.  Dr.  Herfchel,  however,  has  found  that  he 
could  fee  clearly  the  briftles  on  the  edge  of  the  wing  of  a  fly, 
when  the  optic  pencil  was  only  the  173d  part  of  an  inch.  By 
purfuing  his  refearchcs,  he  at  laft  difcovered  that  the  indiftinft- 
nefs  arofe  not  from  the  caufe  generally  imagined,  but  from  the 
want  of  a  juft  proportion  between  the  aperture  of  the  focal 
length  of  an  obje<ft-glafs  or  fpeculum.  The'  34th  part  of  the. 
focS  length  is  not  a  fuflicient  aperture  for  the  obje£t-lens. 

The  ufual  lift  of  prefents  and  donors  concludes  the  prefeitt 
volume,  which,  in  point  of  curious  refearch  and  utility,  has  af- 
forded us  more  gratification  than  wc  commonly  reap  from  de^- 
tailing  the  fubjeSs  of  this  work.    . 


Art.  VIII.  T})i  Memoirs  ofKhojeh  Abdulkurreem^  a  Cajhmerian 
' of  DijHnSfion^  who  accompanied  Nadir  Shah  on  his  Return  ftoHi 
Hindojlan  to  Perfia  ;  from  whence  he  travelled  to  Baghdad^  Da-^ 
ntafcus,  and  Aleppo^  and^  after  vijiting  Medina  and  Mecca,,  em- 

'  barktd  on  a  Ship  at  the  Port  ofjeddee^  and  failed  to  HoogUf 
in  Bengal.  Including  the  Hi/lory  cf  Hindoflan  from  A.  Z>.  1 739 
to  1 749 ;  with  an  Account  of  the  European  Settlements  in  Bengal, 
and  on  ihe  Coajl  of  CoromandeU  '  Tranjlated  from  the  original 
Perftan  by  Francis  Gladiuiny  EJq.     8vo.  5s.  fewed      Mackay, 

;     Calcutta.     1788. 

'TnHESE  Memoirs  are  ihterefting,  rather  from  the  fituation 
^  than  th^  talents  of  their  author.  He  introduces  them  by  a 
preface,  in  which,  though  in  the  luxuriance  of  the  oriental  ftyle, 
he  gives  a  modeft  account  of  himfelf  and  his  work.  He  tells  as 
he  was  bom  in  the  land  of  Cafhmeer,  the  femblance  of  the 
celeftial  paradife,  the  inheritance  of  our  great  anceftor;  that, 
like  him,  he  vi^s  banilhed  from  his  native  foil,  but  vwdi  this 
difFetence,  that  Adam^s  exile  was  the  confequence  of  fin.  When 
Nadir  Shah  invaded  Hindoftan  he  dwelt  in  the  city  of  Shahjch- 
anabad  (or  Dehly).  He  had  long  wifhed  to  make  a  pilgrimaee 
to  Mecca,  to  vifit  die  holy  fhrine,  and.  to  kifs  the  if^  of  tke 

true 
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true  believers.  He  proceeds  to  oWcrve,  more  pioufly  periiaps 
than  philofophically,  that,  as  every  one  who  heartily  perfeveres 
Will  furely  obtain  the  obje£l  of  his  wiflics  he  procured  an  iatro-» 
dadlion  to  Nadir  ShaR,  who»  on  condition  that  he  entered  into 
his  fervice»  promifed  that  he  ihould  be  allowed  to  perform  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

After  plundering  the  treafures  of  the  Mogul,  Nadir  Shah  left 
him  in  the  pofleflion.  of  his  dominions.  Tyrants,  iays  Mon- 
tefquieu,  have  been  loudly  praifed  by  hiftorians  for  reftoring 
their  crowns  to  princes  whom  they  have  vanquiflied.  But 
this  condu£l  has  been  generally  the  effect,  not  of  generofity, 
but  of  profound  policy.  In  vain  will  a  conqueror  attempt  to 
preferve  the  pofleffion  of  an  extenfive  country  which  he  has  fub- 
dued)  fince  the  governors  whom  he  appoints  will  neither  be  able 
to  keep  the  people  in  fubje£tion»  or  be  difpofed  themfelves  to 
continue  long  faithful  to  the  fervice  of  their  mailer.  By  giving 
tiie  throne  to  the  legitimate  prince,  he  acquires  a  neceflary 
ally,  and  increafes  his  military  ftrength  without  diftreffing  his 
own  territories. 

When  Nadir  Shah  had  performed  this  political  2£k  of  gene- 
roHty,  he  marched,  faVs  our  audior,  ktm  Dehly  and  encamped 
in  the  garden  of  Shalehmar.  Terror  was  the  principle  upon 
which  he  governed  his  army.  He  was  confequently  fo  dctefted 
by  his  foldiers  that  even  viftory  could  not  diminifli  their  hatred." 
Confcious  that  thev  had  caufe  for  defertion,  he  gave  ftrift  orders 
that  all  who  fhould  be  found  in  Dehly  after  his  departure,  fhould 
have  their  ears  and  nofes  cut  off,  and  be  fent  to  him  in  that  con- 
dition. This  fevere  punifbment  did  not  deter  many  from  re- 
maining ;  and  feveral  were  fo  unfortunate  as  to  have  the  pu- 
nifhment  inflidted  on  them. 

On  his  march  his  firfl  expedition  was  againft  the  Afghans  of 
Youfef  Zei,  a  people  who  had  till  then  preferved  their  inde- 
pendence inviolate.  After  a  fevere  daughter  they  were  com- 
pelled to  fubmit.  To  obtain  quarter^  they  engaged  to  pay  a 
tribute,  and  to  furniO^  Nadir  Shah's  army  with  thirty  thoufand 
^eSive  men.  Though  &ar^  however,  reftrained  them  Arom 
open  h(^lity,  revenge  prompted  them  to  fecret  treachery.  In 
the  fdence  of  midnight  three  Afghans  fwam  the  river  which 
feparated  them  from  Nadir  Shah.  The  noife  of  their  feet  in 
bis  outer  tent  awoke  him ;  he  removed  to  another  place,  and, 
being  ignorant  of  their  number,  prudently  obferved  a  profound 
filence.  They  entered  the  apartment  he  bad  quitted,  and, 
though  di&ppointed  in  their  defign  of  af&ffinating  him,  carried  off 
die  moft  vsduable  efieds  whidi  they  could  find.  The  guards 
.  were  foon  alarmed,  but  the  Afghans  plunged  into  the  water, 
dived  (lajs  the  author)  like  aligatori,  and^crofled  the  river  with 
i  3  their 
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Acir  booty.  In.  die  morning,  the  guards,  by  whofe  negled  they 
had  been  able  to  pafs,  we're  punifbed  with  different  degrees  of 
fevcrity  proportionate  to  their  guilt. 

The  march  of  a  numerous  army  is  generally  dcftru<^ve,  in 
fome  degree,,  to  itfelf,  and  to  the  countries  through  which  it 
pafles.  To  punifh  the  Soobahdar  of  Sind  for  not  meeting  him 
according  to  his  orders  at  Cabul,  Nadir  Shah  determined  to 
crofs  a  very  dangerous  and  rapid  riyer,  in  which  he  loft  near  a 
fourth  part  of  tho  plunder  of  Hindoftan.  Every  village  he 
pafled  dirough  was  deferted  by  its  inhabitants,^  and  his  troopt 
were  repeatedly  in  danger  of  periflbing  by  femine.  A  fmgte 
exception  to  this  general  terror  (hall  be  related  by  the  au- 
dior  himfelf :  *  The  only  perfon  that  I  faw  was  a  fat  Brafamia 

*  fitting  upon  the  highwav,  begging  alms  in  the  names  of  Ram 
^  >and  Mahadeo.     I  did  all  \  could  to  perfuade  him  to  fave  him*^ 

*  felf  by  flight  from  the  fury  of  the  foldiers,  who  were  near  at 

*  hand ;  but  he  was  fo  infatuated  that  he  would  not  ftir,  and 

*  even  afked  me  if  I  envied  him  the  alms  which  he  (hould 
*•  obtain !  During  our  converfation  a  party  of  Bukhtyearecs 
^  came  up,  and,  binding  the  poor  wretch  hand  and  foot,  they 

*  cut  him  ill  pieces  to  try  the  fliarpnefs  of  their  fwords/ 

The  Soobahdar  of  Sind,  though  compelled  to  furrender,  ob- 
tained honourable  terms  of  capitulation.  The  fcarcity  of  water 
and  provifions,  rather  than  the  generofity  of  Nadir  Shah,  was^ 
however,  the  caufe  of  this  lenity.  Yet  a  defpotic  monarch,  at 
the  head  of  a  vi£torious  army,  has  fome  merit  in  not  violating 
his  engagements. 

In  the  progrefs  Of  the  army  little  occurs  worthy  of  remark 
till  Nadir  Shah  prepares  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  Turkomans, 
The  troops  on  each  fide  are  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  A 
violent  conflicSl  ehfues,  and  the  Turkomans,  being  poflefled  of 
die  ground  betweer>  the  river  Gihoon  and  the  rerfian  army, 
the  I^ezlebafhes  are  much  diftrefled  for  water,  and  on  the  point 
of  being  routed.  As  foon  as  he  knows  their  diftrefs.  Nadir 
Shah  fends  immediately  for  the  two  Sucka  Bafhees,  whofe  duty 
it  is  to  fupply  the  camp  with  water,  ^nd  orders  their  ears  to  be 
cut  off.  He  then  gallops  to  the  front  of  his  troops,  upbraids 
liis  ofKcers  for  their  delay,  and  commands  them  to  prepare  for  an 
attack.  Animated  by  his  example,  die  army  forget  dieir  thirift^ 
ruQi  forward  with  united  fury,  and  totally  rout  their  enemies. 

A  fortunate  circumftahce,  which  by  a  partial  hiflorian  would 
have  been  attributed  to  policy,  happened  loon  after  this  viSory, 
To  prevent  the  corn  from  being  injured  by  the  weather.  Nadir 
Shah  ordered  that  fifteen  thoufand  jackets,  and  twelve  thoufand 
-pair  of  long  drawers,  (hould  be  filled  with  it.  After  their  de- 
feat, the  Ufbecks  formed  a  deiign  of  burning  thp  boats,  and  fent 

fpicg. 
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Ipies  to  gain  intelligence  of  their  pofition.  Arriving  in'tfHf 
night,  and  feeing  the  clothes  fluffed  with  grain,  they  concluded 
that  men  were  guarding  the  boats,  and  returned  with  fuch  a  re- 
port as  dietcrred  the  U(bects  from  their  enterprife.  Had  it 
been  fuccelsful,  the  whole  army  muil  have  perifhed  by  famine. 

Though  the  work  before  us  is  not  diftinguiflied  by  any  acute- 
nefs  of  remark,  or  dep^h  of  reflexion,  yet  there  is  a  plainneft 
and  piety  in  the  author's  manner  which  entitle  him  to  refpeiSi 
and  con  deJice.  His  account  Of  the  murder  of  Nadir  Shahi, 
though  he  was  not  then  with  the  army,  but  on  his  pilgrhnage  to 
Mecca^  we  fliall  give  in  his  own  word>» ; 

*  An  Account  of  tlie  Murder  of  Nadir  Shah. 

*  About  this  time,  by  letters  from  the  minillcrs  of  Nadir  Shah, 
aiid  from  the  accouuts  of  perfons  juft  arrived  frcnx  Pcriia,  was  learnt 
the  following  intelligence : 

«  Nadir  Shah  commenced  his  expedition  againft  the  Lezckee  of 
Saghiflan,  for  which  he  was  making  preparations  when  i  took,  my 
leave  of  him  at  Cazvin.  *  As  he  had  con(juered  Hindo^an  and  Turap 
without  experiencing  any  of  the  hardihips  of  wiff,  he  vainly  i'ma- 
l^ined  that  he  ihould  alfo  now  carry  aJI  before  him,  and  Arrogantly 
^clared  that  Fie  would  make  proftitutes  of  all  the  tir^in  daughters 
©f  their  great  men ;  and,  in  retaliation  of  the  blood  of  his  brother, 
would  deC(<pitate  five  tjioufand  Lezekees ;  and  confiding  folely  in  hh 
cwn  fbength,  fought  not  the  aid  and  favour  of  heaven.  But  the 
Lezekees..  who  are  remarkable  for  their  fbcngth  and  valour,  gave 
Idai  a  dtfterent  reception  frum  what  he  had  expeded. 

•  I  have  heard  from  many  of  the  fervants,  who  attended  his  per- 
Ibo,  that  in  the  wars  of  HindoHan,  Turan,  and  Turkey,  he  never 
neglefted  his  ablutions  j  but  would  then  humble  himfelf  by  proftrat- 
ing  his  forehead  in  the  dull,  and  make  prayers  and  fupplications  to 
God;  and  that  particularly  during  tl\e  battle  with  the  Omrahs  of 
HLndoftan,  he  alighted  from  his  horfe,  rubbed  his  face  againft  the 
rarth,  and  made  loud  proteftations  of  his  own  unworthinefs.  But  in 
the  war  of  Daghiftan,  he  behaved  in  a  manner  quite  contrary,  being 
inHatcd  with  pride  and  arrogance,  neglcfting  his  dutytoiiod;  in 
confequence  of  which,  he  experienced  a  feverfc  of  fortune;  for  iKe 
Lezekees,  after  having  made  great  flaughter  amongd  his  troops  took 
lefuge  in  their  mountains ;  and  thus,  although  in  fa6l  vidorious,  h^ 
was  obliged  to  give  up  the  war,  without  having  committed  the  rapine, 
jBid  fatiated  his  revenge,  in  the  manner  he  had  meditated  and 
threatened.  After  his  return  from  Daghiftan,  he  lUid  fome  time  in 
Iran,  to  prepare  for  the  Turkifh  war.  He  then  marched  to  Ker- 
hook,  and,  after  plundering  MouiTel,  Diarbeker,  and  other  places 
in  that  quarter,  which  I  have  defcribed,  proceeded  to  Nejeff  and 
Kerbela,  where  he  vifited  the  (brines  of  the  Imams,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded through  Irak  A  gem  to  Khorafan, 

«  Allavee  Khan,  when  he  was  at  the  court  of  Perfia,  availitig  hinj- 

of  Nadir  Shah>  favour  and  kindnefs,  em|4oyed  the  oppori unities,- 

V     .  •  ■  whilft 
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whflft  he  was  prefcrlbing  medicine,  to  adminiiler  alfo  whole/bme  ad- 
vice, and  which  the  Shah  took  in  very  good  part.  TheHikeem 
Baihv  was  alio  continually  exerting  his  fkill  to  corred  the  imp9tuoiity 
of  his  temper,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind;  and,  by  a  proper  medi- 
cal treatment^  his  difpoiition  was  fo  much  improved,  that  for  a  fort* 
night  together  he  would  not  order  the  difcipline  of  the  fticfe,  much 
lew  command  any  one  to  be  deprived  of  his  eyes  or  life.  And  cf- 
peciaUy  when  the  attempt  was  made  to  a^affinate  him  on  the  borders 
of  Mazendcran,  in  the  manner  already  defcribed,  he  did  not  punifti 
any  one  until  he  had  coolly  and  deliberately  inveHigated  the  matter. 
But  after  the  departure  of  Allavee  Khan,  his  own  phyficians  from 
the  dread  of  offending  him,  fufFered  the  peccant  humours  again  to 
predominate,  when  he  returned  to  his  old  courfes ;  every  day,  for 
the  moll  trifling  offences,  he  would  order  fome  to  be  deprived  of 
their  eyes,  and  others  of  life.  At  laft  his  cruelty  had  rifen  to  fuch 
a  pitch,  that  he  had  refolved  to  have  a  general  maffacre  of  his  Per- 
iian  troops,  by  the  hands  of  the  Afghans  and  Uzbecks,  in  whom 
alone  he  now  placed  confidence.  But  he  was  hlmfelf  murdered  the 
▼ery  night  preceding  the  morning  in  which  he  had  determined-  to 
put  his  bloody  purpofe  into  execution*  The  following  are  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  event.  On  the  night  of  the  i  ith  of  Jemady  ul  Sany, 
A,H.  1 1 60  (or  June  8th,  1747),  near  tl^e  city  of  Kiiojoon,  three  days 
journey  from  Me(hed,  Mohammed  Kuly  Khan  Ardemee,  wJio  was  of 
the  fame  tribe  with  Nadir  Shah,  his  relation,  and  Kulhukchee  Ba- 
Ihee,  with  feventy  of  theKukfhek  or  guard,  as  well  from  a  view  i6 
felf-prefervatfon,  as  at  the  inftigation  of  their  congimander,  b6und 
themfelves  by  an  oath  to  afTaflinate  Nadir  Shah ;  but  when  th6  ap- 
pointed hotrr  arrived,  fifty-feven  of  them  being  feized  with  a  panic, 
refufed  to  join  in  the  execution  of  the  plot.  The  other  thirteen,  how- 
ever, at  night  tore  down  the  Seraperdah,  arid  Entering  the  Hara.m, 
killed  the  eunuch  upon  guard,  who  refufed  them  admittance ;  they 
then  proceeded  to  the  Shah.  The  fubftance  of  the  various  accounts 
is,  that  they  difpatched  him  with  a  matchlock  ball,  with  blows,  ani 
wounds,  with  fwords  and  knives,  I;  is  faid  that  at  firfl  he  raged  ani 
aJnifed,  and  then  humbly  fupplicated  for  mercy;  but  neither  prevail- 
ing, he  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  his  fate. 

*  The  Women,  with  the  jewel  office  and  other  valuable  effedls,  hav- 
ing been  fent  on  before  to  Kelat,  under  the  charge  of  NaffiruUa  Mirza, 
efcaped  the  fury  and  rapine^f  the  afl!aflins.  At^laybreak,  when  the 
principal  Omrahs  afTembled  together  to  inveftigate  this  alloniihing 
^vent,  they  found  the  trunk  of  Nadir  Shah  lying  hcadlefs  on  thcJ 
ground,  and  an  old  woman  lamenting  over  the  head.  The  troops 
and  the  country  people  now  plundered  the  Shah/s  camp  with  that 
fury  of  which  he  had  fet  them  the  example  in  Hindoftan,  Turan, 
Turkey,  and  other  places.  His  head  was  fent  to  Aly  Kuly  Khan,  his 
brother's  fon,  who  had  occafioned  the  confpiracy  in  order  to  raife  him- 
fdf  to  the  throne.  From  hence  is  to  be  learnt,  that  it  is  better  for 
kings  to  repofe  confidence  in  their  fervants  than  in  their  nearei^  rela- 
tions.   Nine  days  after  the  afTaffination,  Aly  Kuly  Khan  ordered 
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tlie  tody  to  be  removed  to  Meflied,  where  it  was  burled  oh  tir 
iifteenth  day^  in  the  maufoleum  which  Nadir  Shah  had  prepared  for 
himfelf^ 

'  A  variety  of  contemptible  anagrams  were  made  of  the  letters 
which  form  the  date  of  his  death,  and  amongft  the  reH  the  follow- 
ing :  *  In  fire,  in  hell,  with  his  grandfather  and  father. ' 

*  The  date  of  his  accefiion  to  the  throne  may  be  thus  expre/Tcd : 
*  It  is  good,  in  what  has  happened.* 

*  To  fpeak  the  truth,  Nadir  Shah  was  a  brave  and  experienced 
foldier,  pofleffed  of  an  acute,  difcriminating  underHanding,  with 
adivity,  refolution,  and  forefight;  he  knew  very  well  how  to  con- 
quer, and  to  make  himfelf  obeyed,  but  he  was  totally  ignorant  of 
the  true  principles  of  government,  for  the  profperity  of  a  kingdom  ; 
and  the  impetuofity  of  his  temper,  his  cruelty  and  hardncfs  of  heaft, 
made  his  name  univerfally  abhorred  and  detefled.  From  a  verfc  of 
Sheikh  Mohammed  Aly  Mazeen,  it  fliould  feera  that  Nadir  Shah's 
grandfather.  Imam  Kuly  Beg,  was  a  fkinner;  however,  as  it  has 
been  obferved  by  a  refpedable  perfonage,  we  ought  not,  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  to  give  entire  credit  to  the  poet's  aflertion^  fince  he  was  aa 
enemy  to  the  Shah,  and  fled  into  Hindoftan  from  the  dread  of  him. 
His  age  has  not  been  exaftly  afcertained,  for  want  of  his  horofcopc; 
From  the  appearance  of  his  countenance,  the  ftrength  of  his  limbs, 
and  the  vigour  of  his  faculties,  he  did  not  feem  to  be  above  iihy 
years  of  age.  Some  fix  hisbink  in  A.H.  1099  (or  A.  D.  1687); 
and  I  have  fomewherc  feen  it  written  that  he  was  born  on  the  27th 
pf  Ramzan  1102,  or  13th  June  1691.  His  beard  was  quite  white, 
and  he  ufed  to  have  it  dyed  black  regularly  twice  ^  week.  Having 
loft  all  his  double  teeth,  he  feldom  eat  food  that  required  much  malU- 
gation,  and  when  he  did,  fwallowed  it  without  chewing.  His  front 
teeth  were  all  found  and  firm  in  his  head. 

*  After  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah,  his  nephew  Aly  Kuly  Khan,  with 
the  affiftance  of  Thomas  Aly  Khan  Jelaycr,  and  others  of  the  nobility^ 
mounted  the  throne^  and  aiTumed  the  title  of  Aly  Shah.  He  got 
pofTeflion  often  crores  of  rupees  in  money,  with  gold  and  filver  bul-  • 
lion,  and  jewels  to  an  incredible  amount,  with  the  peacock  throne* 
and  other  riches,  which  Nadir  Shah  had  depofited  in  JtCelat.  He  put 
to  death  all  the  fons  and  grandfons  of  Nadir  Shah,  excepting  Sharokh 
Mirza,  the  fon  of  Reza  Kuly  Mirza,  by  a  daughter  of  Sultan  Huffein.r 
He  appointed  his  own  younger  brother  Ibrahim  Khan,, his  viceroy/ 

This  volume  is,  upon  the  whole,  well  worthy  of  perufal.  Re-' 
fpeSing  the  tranflator,  whatever  may  be  his  merit  in  the  eaftera 
languages,  he  does  not  in  his  own  poflefe  any  confiderable  de- 
gree of  tafte.  His  ftyk  is  feldom  elegant,  and  fometimes  un-^ 
grammaticaU 
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Ailt*  iX.  The  Garden ;  or^  The  Art  of  hying  out  Grounds. 
Tranjlated  from  the  French  of  the  Abhi  de  IJlle.  Small  8vo, 
4s.    Cadell.     London,  17^9. 

TT  is  fcarcely  poffible  for  the  Engltfh  critic,  whofe  amor  patria- 
-^  is  extended  to  the  literary  fiune  of  his  country,  to  be  more 
highly  gratified  than  by  this  poem  of  the  Abbe  de  Lille,  and  the 
reputation  it  has  defervedly  obtained  in  France.     Low  and  de* 
graded  as  uninquifitive  prejudice  may  deem  the  prefent  poetic 
genius  of  our  ifle,  we  find  that  a  neighbouring  kingdom,  ce- 
lebrated for  its  refinement,  and  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  of 
its  critical  judgment,  is  fo  far  from  confidering  the  Briti(h  rap- 
nafTus  as  a  barren  wildernefs,  that,  as  from  the  pieria  of  the  moft. 
revered  antiquity,  their  fiavourite  authors  tranfplant,  with  eager 
induAry,  thofe  trcafures  of  beauty  and  of  art,  with  a  view  to 
immortalife  their  names   among  their  admiring   countrymen.  . 
The  affiftahce  which  M.  de  Lille  has  fo  copioufly  received 
from  Gray,  from  Shenftone,  Mafon,  and  Thomfon,  as  well  as 
from  Pope,  Milton,   and  others,   he  has  not,  however,  been 
jgra^eful  enough  to  acknowledge ;  on  the  contrary,  in  his  intro* 
dudion,  he  boldly  claims  a  garland  where  fhall  be  found  no  fo-' 
reign  ornament.     This  is  the  more  remarkable  as  the  vety  title 
of  his  poem  is  an  imitation  of  Mafon ;  and  befides  whole  pages 
copied  from  Gray,  and  innumerable  imitations  of  Pope,  &c. 
*  Les  yardins*  poflcfles  but  little  of  didaftic  merit  which  is  not 
to  be  found  in  '  The  Englijh  Garden.^     The  Abbe  does  not  very 
frequently  favour  us  with  any  thing  new  in  the  preceptive  way; 
and  fonie  of  thofe  rules  which  are  introduced  into  this  poem 
without  the  authority  of  Mr.  Mafon,   and  perhaps  all  which 
controvert  his  principles,  tend  only'  to  prove  that  France  is  ftiU 
behind  us  in  tafte   and  the  chafte  fimplicity  of  nature.     In 
proof  of  this,  befides  dafhing  the  raging  fountain  to  the  Jkies^  we 
might  quote  many  other  paflages  of  the  work  before  us.     Nei- 
ther  are  the  precepts  in  this  work  fo  various  or  determinate  as 
thofe  which  may  be  adduced  from  its  Britifh  rival ;  while  at  the 
feme  time  (though  the  poems  differ  but  little  in  length)  it  does 
not  difplay  equal  embellifhment.     This  perhaps  is  partly  owing 
to  the  different  conduct  of  the  authors.     The  Abb^  purfuing  a 
plan  lefs  regular,  naturally  became  more  excurfive  and  diffme, 
and  was  confequently  in  danger  of  fuffering  many  precepts  to 
cfcape  which  the  claffical  arrangement  of  Mr.  Mafon  happily 
availed  himfelf  of.     Much  alfo  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  decla- 
matory genius,  or  (if  we  may  hazard  the  expreffion)  the  playful 
loquacity  of  Gallic  fancy. 
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Theprcfcnt  performance  is  neverthelefs  worthy  of  pprufat^ 
not  only  for  the  opportunity  it  gives  of  comparing  the  fentiments 
•  of  two  rival  countries  ia  an  obvious  point  of  view,  but  alfo  for 
the  intrinfic  merit  of  the  two  performances.  • 

The  tranllator  profeiTes  to  make  afree1ranjlati$n\  and  he  has^ 
with  judgment,  omitted  feme  conceits  which  did  no  credit 
to  their  author.  If  the  idea  of  the  two  currents  running  a  race, 
and  '  dfiputing  the  doubting  prize,'  with  fome  other  reprehcn- 
fiblc  paflages,  had  been  alfo  rejefted,  perhaps*  the  reader  of  tafte  * 
would  not  have  lamented  the  lofs.  The  language  is  flowing  and 
poetical,  the  verification  generally  eafy  and  melodious,  and  the 
paufes  are  reeulated  with  an  equal  attention  to  fmoothnefi  and 
variety;  ncimer  is  the  harmony  interrupted  with  unpleafant 
triplets.  The  pundhiation  is  incorredt,  and  fometimes-we  meet 
with  mere  apologies  for  rhime,  zsfcene  zndfeen^  confole  mdfou/^ 
ftvemni  revirsy  &c.  Theie  are  not  rhimes  but  echoes  s  and 
the  following  are  neither  verfe  nor  profe : 

*  Art  then  the  rebel  nature  may  fahdMe, 
But  (he  to  grandeur  mofl  his  tnumph  owt* 

And, 

*  The  paths  whofe  hs^py  gmdance  we  pur/i* 
Shoidd  ornament  the  profpeds  which  theyjheiv/  tec. 

We  arc  aMb  at  times  prefented  with^profaic  lines : 

*  Which  e'en  the  awe-ftruck  hand  of  time  doth  foaje.* 

*  The  eye  a  vaft  extent  of  lake  would  trace, 
Tet  now  and  then  it  ajks  a  rrfting-placi.^ 

*  Alas  !  r*vi  never  ro<v'*d  thofe  'vales  among. 
Where  Virgil  whilom  tun'd  his  facred  fong  ; 
But  by  the  bard  1  fwcar,  and  lay  fublime, 
ril  go  /    O'er  Jlps  on  Alfs  opposed  Pll  climb. 
Full  of  his  name,  with  all  his  frenzy  fir'd, 
And  there  Pll  read  thejirains  thofe  fcenes  injpir'd.* 

\yc  (hall  quote  alfo  the  exordium  : 

*  Now  fpring  returns,  and  o'er  the  dewy  vale. 
While  ev'ry  blo/Tom  breathes  to  ev'ry  gale  ; 
And  many  a  bird  on  many  a  budding  Ipray 
Warbles  refponfive  each  to  ether'' s  lay; 

-  While  others  wake  the  fhriller  trump  of  fame 
To  deathlefs  deeds  of  high  heroic  name ; 
Bid  conqueft  drive  along  the  ivaU^  of  war 
Her  tteeds  of  thunder,  and  her  crimfon  car  t 
Or  call  up  Atreus  and  the  brother  guclt 
To  all  the  horrors  of  (he  fatal  f eafi ; 

Say, 


,   Mferio*st^^\  a  Poem*  5^ 

Say,  Who  may  touch  aright  the  rural  reedl 
Aye,  well  I  ween,  oir  on  the  flow'ry  mead, 
*  Or  up  the  funny  hill,  or  'ncath  the  grove, 
^  That  fmiles  with  happy  hope,  or  happier  love: 

There  are,  who  fondly  feel  the  vernal  hour 
When  Flora  fmiles ;  there  are  from  bloomy  bowV,  '    J 

Who  love  to  look  at  Nature^s  <variom  ftore,         x 
As  ftill  enchanting  art  with  fweeteft  lore,  i 

Winding  o'er  hill  and  dale,  o'er  mound  an(l  mead, 
Difplays  the  flpw'rs  and  turfi  the  waves  and  fhade.' 

Tl^e  1 2th  and  I3tli  lines  are  imitations  of  Gray;  but  for  thefe 
M.  de  Lille  only  is  accountable,  - 

We  give  the  following  lines  as  2L  fpecimen  of  the  perform*^ 

ancc  i 

■     ''        *  And  now  the  gale 

Bleak  whiftling  robs  the  grove,  and  ftrews  the  vale. 

While  oft,  who  ftrays  beneath  in  penitve  mood. 

Starts  at  the  leaf  that  ruftles  from  the  wood. 

But  ah!  my  foul  enjoys  the  dying  year, 

I  drop  the  fiidly  fympathifing  tear 

When  nature  mourns ;  and  in  my  woe-worn  heart, 

When  memory  probes  fome  wound  with  double  fmart^ 

Oh !  how  1  love  the  withering  wafte  to  tread. 

When  all  the  verdure  of  the  year  is  fled ! 

Adieu!  O  folly,  mirth,  and  glee  adieui 

Come,  melancholy  come,  nor  let  me  rie 

Thy  fpirit  fad,  but  foft;  nor  in  the  fhroud 

Of  fpleen  ftill  kerchieft  in  a  gloomy  cloud. 

Bat  half- unveil'd,  as  oft  th'  autumnal  day 

5heds  on  the  vaporous  air  a  fofter  ray, 

Peniive  thy  mien,  mild  thy  dejected  air. 

And  glift'ning  in  each  eye  the  fUrting  tear/ 

The  romantic  defcriptions  which  the  third  book  contains  are 
particularly  delightful ;  and  the  epifode  of  Petrarch  and  Laura^^ 
with  which  it  concludes,  is  pathetic^ 

Tbis  publication^  though,  upon  die  wbole^  not  correct,  is 
degant  and  pleafing* 


AltT.  X.    Mifirio\iVifim\  A  Poem.  4to.  is*  Norwich  printed^ 
Baldwin,  London.     No  Date. 

^OMEBODJTj  we  know  not  wboy  is  introduced  we  know  not 
^  howj  defcribing  a  plac^e  without  ii  name,  wjP  know  no(  whers^ 
»s  a  '  fecond  Eden  ;* 


Sea,  land,  and  iky  confpire 


To  paint  this  fpot  for  all  the  world  t'admire ; 
y«t  nQt  theji  fcenei  proclaim  the  reign  gt  bliif •' 
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The  author,  however,  a  few  lines  further  on,  flatly  cpntradi^ 

this,  and  tells  us  , 

c  — , L  mj  happy  country  round 

Seexhs  Eden  all,  feems  all  enchanted  ground  C 

and  paints,  the  inhabitants  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  they  can 

defire.     This  unknown  and  namelefs  perfonage  \ama7ud^  we 

fuppofe  at  fo  uncommon  a  ftate  of  things,  a(ks 

,     .         *  What  bounteous  hand 
Sow*d  joys  and  plenty  over  all  the  land/ 

^  Miferio^  all  reply.'  He  wiflies  to  fee  this  *  glorious  man^* 
and  his  abode  being  pointed  out  to  him,  he  tells  us  *  hither 
^  ftraight  I  ran.'  But,  contrary  to  his  expeftation,  and  ours 
too,  he  finds  him  a  moft  wretched  melancholy  wight,  incapable* 
of  any  enjoyment,  becaufe  '  Amelia^s  gone  away  5'-— do  not  mif-r 
take  him^  reader,  as  we  did ;  he  does  not  mean  elope^^  but  gone 
to  her  long  home.  He  thei^  tells  his  vifitpr  how  happy  he  and 
his  Amelia  were,  Jiow  they  ufed  to  play  with  PoU  and  Chloe 
(the  parrot  and  lapdogl,  and  how  he  ufed  to  le^td  her  *  to  hear 

*  the  billows  roar  'midft,  drawling  ftones;'  with  many  other 
things  equally  grave  and  pathetic.  At  laft,  having  finifted  his 
woutd^e  interefting  ftory,  he  begs  the  ftranger  to  *  weep  for 

*  pity  o'er  his  widow'd  life.'  At  that  moment  he  is  ftruck  dumbi 
with  aftonifliment  and  terror  by  a  dreadful  earthquake,  accom- 
panied by  thunder  and  lightning.  In  the  midft  of  this  elemen- 
tary convulfion,  the  vifitor  difplays  a  pair  of  wings,  and  is  con- 

'  verted  into  a  very  fplendid  angel.  He  gives  Miferio  very  good 
advice  \  tells  him  to  *  learn  patience,*  and  fear^Godj  and,  having 
executed  his  commiffion,  returns  to  heaven : 

*  The  angfel  fpoke,  and  back  like  lightning  flies. 
Shoots  pall  the  blinded  fun,  and  flames  along  the  fkies.* 

The  reader  all  this  time  does  not  fufpe<3:  that  he  has  be,en  read^ 
ing  a  dream ;  but  fo  it  is,  for  the  author  immediately  after  fays, 

'  Miferio  trembling  <waies  in  \yild  amas^e — 
*Twas  all  a  dream.* 

The  intelligent  public  will  fee  by  this  analyfis  how  mifcrably 
defedive  the  author  is  in  the  conftrudtion  of  his  ftory;  the 
di£lion  is  equally  faulty.  Now  and  then,  amidft  every  fpecies 
of  bad  compofition,  fomething  like  poetry  appears ;  of  this  kind 
is  the  couplet  we  laft  quoted;  the  inn  blinded  by  the  fuperior 
blaze  of  the  heavenly  mefleiiger  is  a  thought  that  would  not  dH%. 
gjfjip^  the  moft  genuine  votary  of  the  mufes. 


^J^Tf 
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All  T.  XI.     Henry  and  AcaJio\  a  Moral  Tale.     By  the  Rev.  Brian 
Hill ;  with  a  Preface  by  ^ir  Richard  Hill.     Small  8vo, 
London,  1789. 

PERSONS  of  a  melancholy  temper  have  generally  a  difpo* 
fition  to  religion,  love,  and  to  poetry.  Thefe  three  accom^ 
pUJhments^  for  the  moft  part,  centre  in  the  fame  perfon ;  the  lover 
^  poetical,  the  poet  is  anlorous,  and  the  faint  both ;  witnefs  the 
pfalmift  David.  Perhaps,  upon  a  chemical  analyfis  of  the  mind, 
ix  would  be  found  that  religious,  poetical,  and  amorous  enthu-  • 
iiafm  are  but  different  diredions  of  the  fame  principle ;  as  the 
objevS  of  all  is  confefTedly  the  fame,  an  invifible  and  ideal  beauty^ 
which  Nature  hath  not  thought  proper  to  realife  in^this  fub- 
lunary  world,  and  which  is  the  mere  creation  of  the  mind  in^ 
which  it  refides.  Thefe  three  cxpanfions  of  the  mind,  devotion, 
fentimental  Iqve,  and  poetry,  conftitute  the  pureft  and  moft  rap- 
turous pleasures  of  life,  and  are  only  expofed  to  one  mortifica- 
tion, that  human  nature  cannot  fupport  them  for  any  length  of 
time.  The  expreffions  of  them  too,  in  writing  or  difcourfe, 
fiirniih  the  moft  agreeable  morfels  of  literary  entertainment. 
Madame  Guion's  Jhort  way^  her  torrents^  and  her  Commentary 
qn  the  Song  of  Solomon ;  Rouffeau's  Eloife,  and  Tfaomfon's 
Sisafons,  prefent  an  entertainment  of  the  fame  kind,  and  are 
equally  pleafing  to  an  elegant  tafte.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  moft  precioi^s  works  of  nature  as  well  as  of  art  are  fre- 
quently counterfeited  j  and  in  the  currency  of  the  literary  world 
there  are  at  leaft  ten  counterfeits  for  one  fterling  coin. '  Whe- 
th^  itbe  work  before  us  belongs  to  the  former  or  the  latter  de- 
fci:;iption  w^H  appear  from  the  fequel.  ^ 

After  fome  vague  and  trite  defcriptions  of  rural  fcenes,  m 
which  there  is  an  equaj  regard  fhewn  to  grammar,  propriety, 
^d  poetry,  our  author  tells  us  that  a  certain  old  gentlewoieaa 
c41ed  Autumna 

'  Had  nine  times  fpread  her  golden  ftore 
[ Anglice,  that  nine  years  had  revolved] 
Since  pious  Anna  felt  a  mother's  throes. 
And  the  firft  light  on  IJenry's  head  arofe>' 

The  epithet  pious^  annexed  to  Anna  in  confequence  of  her 
amours,  will  furprife  tbofe  critics  who  admire  the  propriety  of 
Virgil,  who,  though  he  generally  difUnguifhes  his  hero  by  the 
appellation  of  the  '  pious  l^neas,'  reduces  him  to  '  Dux  Tro- 
*  janus'  when  he  met  with  Dido  in  a  cave  to  celebrate  the  myf- 
teries  of  Venus.  But  if  fuch  critics  attend  to  the  analogy  that 
we  have  pointed  out  between  religion  and  love,  they  will  fee 


^t  proprietfy  of  this  epithet. 
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•  Since  the  firft  b'ght  on  Henry's  b^  arofc  ;* 

other  authors  ivouW  have  feid,  *  Since  Henry  ifirft  faw  the 

i  light  v'  or,  '       •  -  . 

*  Since  the  firft  light  on  Henry's  ^es  arofc.* 

But  our  author  very  properly  mentions  the  head,  as  this  M  light 
was  a  tj'pe  of  that  new  light  which  was  afterwards  to  enter  his 
head — through  a  crack  in  his  fcuU, 

When  Henry  the  hero  of  our  author  had  thus  attained  his 
ninth  year,  a  venerable  old  gentleman  called  Acafto  delircd  him 
to  take  a  walk  in  a  fine  fummer's  morning,  which  is  thus  de- 
fcribcd : 

*  Soon  as  the  larks  their  early  fong  ^egun»  [Anglice  began] 
j^nd  thoufand  caJywehs  floated  in  the  fun. 

While  they  were  thus  *  quaffing  frefli  breezes  of  the  pure^  air,* 
Acafto  .began  tp  moraUfe,  or  rather  to-  preach,  in  a  very  fm^ 
gular  mariner,  A  perfon  whofe  devotion  was  founded  on  rea- 
fon,and  enlightened  by  philofophy,  would  have  led  his  pupil  from 
the  beauties  of  nature  before  his  eyes,  to  the  wifdom,  goodnefs, 
^d  power  o^f  the  Deity,  the  original  fource  of  the  order  and 
happinefs  which  prevails  in  the  world.  Inftead  of  this  Acafto 
puts  the  query  to  Henry,  that,  if  he  was  to  die  that  morning, 
what  fort  qi  figure  he  would  make  at  the  day  of  judgment?  and 
advifcs  him  to  beware  of  fancy,  for 

f  By  fancy  led  adventurous  Adaxii  fell/ 

Wp  have  alwa]^  underftood,  both  from  Mofes,  and  frpm  Miltoi^ 
(who  is  the  better  poet  of  the  two),  that  Adam  fell  from  a  fond 
and  foolifh  complaifance  to  hjs  wife  and  the  devil ;  but  we  are 
happy  to  be  correfted  in  our  opinion.  After  this,  in  the  com- 
mon methodiftical  cant,  Acafto  makes  overtures  to  Henry  for 
'  his  convcrfion,  which,  after  fbme  murmurs  and  remonftrance$ 
from  r^afon  and  felf,  were  humbly  received,  and  Henry  was  con- 
verted, like  a  good  boy,  "in  the  uintl)  year  of  his  ^ge. 

Being  thus  fairly  regenerated^  he  very  naturally  began  to  in- 
quire ^bout  his  gm^atipnj     He  obferved  to  ^C2Ao  that  ^  the 

♦  lambkins  had  ewes  for  their  mpthers  5  that  the  tHrufhes  an4 

*  blackbirds  fed  their  half- fledged  young;  ahd  that  his  fchooj- 
f  fellows  too  had  both  fathers  and  mothers,  while  he  was  entirely 
f  ignorant  of  his  origin;'  probably  believing  that  he  had  fprung 
from  a  cabbage-ftock.     Acafto  then  told  him  that  he  was  ^/> 

■grandfon  by  a  daughter;  and  that  both  his  father  and  mother 

were  dead  atid  rotten  long  ago.  It  is  a  little  fingular  that  he  had 

never  told  him  this  before;  but  grandfathers  have  their  fancies  J 

The  dpath  of  his  father  and  mother,  according  to  Acafto,  was 

,  followed 


Lwi  in  ibe  £qft ;-  a-Comc  Opera.  j j^ 

lipUowed  by  a  gemral  mournings  ^  not  in*  the  court,"  nor  among 
their  friends  and  relations,  but  through  all  nature  : 

*  A  folcmn  gloom  hej^ead  the  fertile  vale  ;* 

which  is  explained  in  the  next  line, 

«  Night  o'er  the  land  her  faWe  curtain  drew, ' 
And  dujky  tents  on  all  creation  threw. 
And  as  with  fympathetic/A'^Z/Vrg-/  'vjtung^ 
A  Uary  drop  on  every  bloflbm  hung.' 

The  moon  too  went  into  mourning : 

*  The  pallid  Uftnbig  moon,  with  quivering  light. 
But  half  unveils  her  waning  ^9Xtxy  fight ^ 
Htars  the  fad  tale»  and  fbruck  with  forrow  deep. 
Behind  fome  friendly  cloud  retires  to  ^weep* 

The  unfeeling  ^zn^  however,  ftruck  up  a  concert',  and  made  at| 
illumination  on  the  occafion : 

^  Whilft  the  fair  flars  attendant  on  their  queen. 
In  concert  join,  and  twinkle  o'er  the  green.' 

Sir  Richard  Hill  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  the  publication 
of  this  poem  was  without  the  knowledge  and  agai^ft  the  confent^ 
of  his  brother,  the  author.  Thefe  meretricious  airs  oipmlefiy  are 
as  well  known,  and  have  become  as  ridiculous  among  authors, 
as  the  common  complaints  about  feduftion  and  rapes  among  a 
certain  clafs  of  females,  where,  in  nipe  cafes  out  of  ten,  the  fc- 
du£tion  and  the  rape  originate  with  the  complainer.. 


^RT.  XII.  Love  in  the  Eaft\  or^  Jiveniures  of  Twelve  H^urs: 
a  Comic  Opera^  in  Three  JSfs.  IVritten  by  the  Author  ef  tbi. 
Strangers  at  Home.  As  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royalj  Drury* 
Lane.    8vou  is.  6d.   Lowndes.    London,  1788. 

TT  is  with  regret  that  we  obferve  the  triumph  of  comic  open 
•*  over  genuine  comedy ;  but  it  is  a  natural  efFeft  of  the  indo^ 
lence  of  luxury.  As  the  Romans  degenerated,  their  theatrical 
reprefentations  gradually  dwindled  into  pantomime ;  the  ener- 
vated mind  was  fatiguea  with  the  fmalleft  exertion,  and  could  be 
pleafed  only  through  <he  medium  of  the  eye.  From  the  fame 
caufe  we  facrifice  fenfe  to  found,  and  liftkfsly  dofe  over  muflcal 
notes.  As  the  callow  bird  can  only  open  its  beek  to  receive 
food,  its  fole  enjoyqnent,  fp  the  only  inlet  to  pleafure  vdiich  re- 
Difiins  to  us  is  the  ear,      To  relilh  fenfe,  wit,   or  humour, 

require^ 
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requires  int^Ucfl-ual  exertion,  and.  the  energies  of  mind  arc  ncrflir, 
too  laborious  to  give  ddight. 

This  depraved  tafte  naturally  induces  writers  for  the  ftage  >to 
decline  the  more  difficult  talk  of  fterling  comedy.  They  con- 
tent themfdlves  with  tacking  together  a  few  fcenes  as  a  vehjde 
for  the  more  injportant  part  of  the  production,  the  mujic ;  and 
fhould  only  two  or  three  of  the  fongs  happen  to  take,  the  piece 
has  a  run,  and  the  anjthor  is  amply  rewarded. 

The  fcene  of  the  opera  now  before  us  lies  in  Calcutta.  Warn* 
ford  pays  his  addrefles  to  Ormellina  the  fuppofed  ward,  but  reaj 
daughter,  of  Colonel  Bendey,  who  whimfically  conceals  the  re- 
*  lation  he  beg^  to  her,  left  he  ftiould  fpoil  her  by  overfondnefe. 
Yet  this  expedient  anfwers  fo  ill,  that  his  paternal  tendernefs  is 
miftaken  for  amorous  attachment,  and  it  is  fufpeifted,  from  va- 
rious circumftances,  that  he  means  to  marry  his  fuppofed  ward. 
The  whole  ambiguitysis,  however,  at  laft  cleared  up,  and  the 
loy«rs  are  made  happy.  There  is  another  plot  carrying  on  a^ 
the  fame  time.  Eliza,  under  the  difguife  of  Mr.  M'Proteus,  a 
Scotchman,  comes  to  Calcutta  in  fearch  of  her  lover,  Mr.  Stan- 
more.  This  couple  too,  after  the  ufual  manceuvres,  are  landed 
in  the  haven  of  matrimony.  The  intrigues  of  Mrs.  Mufliroom, 
her  quarrels  with  her  hufband,  the  gallantries  of  old  Colonel 
Baton,  a  Frenchman,  who  thinks  every  woman  in  love  with 
him,  and  is  himfelf  an  univerfal  lover,  with  the  droll  embar*- 
raffments  of  Twift  a  tailor,  fill  up  the  reft  of  the  canvas. 

As  a  fpecimen  both  of  the  dialogue  and  poetry,  lye  lay  ^Jjc 
following  fcene  before  the  public : 

*  SCENE,  The  Garden-Room  belonging  to  Colonel  Bentley'j  Hou/e,^ 
*  Enter  Colonel  Bentley  and  Stanmore. 

«  Bent,  It  does  not  fignify  talking,  Stanmore ;  I  will  not  difcover 
CO  Ormellina  that  ihe  is  my  daughter.  1  love  the  flut  fo  well,  that  I 
jniift  not  let  her  know  ijt. 

<  Stan*  And  fo,  £ir,  you  will  i^ill  continue  the  impoiition  of 
letting  her  fuppofe  ihe  is  an  orphan,  fupported  and  leducated  by  your 
bounty. 

*  Bent*  Certainly.  It  is  that  happy  ignorance  of  her  birth  which 
has  faved  her  from  the  ill  efFedls  of  my  fondnefs ;  for  \  am  fure  if  I 
had  once  owned  her  for  my  daughter,  I  Ihould  certainly  have  fpoilcd 
her.  You  know,  Stanmore,  I  am  one  of  thofe  fools  who  a^e  vulgarly 
galled  good-natured  peo|^e,  and  who  find  themfelves  involved  in  at 
thoufand  difficulties,  merely  becaufe  they  can't  fay  no  to  ai\y  thing. 

*  Stan,    Yes,  I  know  that  is  your  infirmity. 

*  Bent.  Whenever  a  man  wanted  to  borrow  a  few  guineas,  whioh 
he  never  meant  to  repay.  Jack  Bentley  was  the  man  applied  to ;  and 
I  had  the  exdufive  privilege  of  being  pigeon'd  by  my  friends,  merely 
becaufe  I  w^s  the  beft.  creature  in  the  world.  Howpver,  I  foon  fcM|n4 
i\  was  a  damn'd  misfortune  to  be  fo  agreeable  s  fo  I  e'en  |>arted  with 
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iqr  charaftcr  to  feve  fay  money,  and  affronted  my  acquaintance  to 
prevent  my  being  obliged  to  quit  fociety. 

*  Stan.  Ay,  there  it  is,  now. — What  a  pity  that  good-nature,  like 
the  drefs  of  an  officer  in  battle,  (bould  be  only  a  dangerous  mark  of 
^ftindiion  for  the  enemy  to  aim  at., 

*  ^*  Bint,  How  often  have  1  envied  poor  Sam  Sulky!  He  was  a| 
happy  fellow — bleft  with  the  worft  temper  I  ever  knew,  and  had  the 
fineit  forbidding  frown— never  lent  a  man  a  fhilling  in  his  life — no- 
body praifcd  him>  and  he  praifed  nobody — fo  he  grew  rich  becaufe 
people  did  not  like  his  company  well  enough  to  rum  him. 

*  Stan.  Ah,  Colonel!  you  would  not  have  changed  places  witk 
hjjn  for  all  that — your  natural  difpofition — 

*  pei^t.  For  heaven's  fake,  Stanmore,  don't  betray  me  by  calling 
me  a  good-natur'd  man.— ^Do  ad  the  part  of  a  friend — and  abufe  me' 
behind  my  back. 

^  Stan.    Here  comes  Mr.  Warnford. 

*  Bent.  For  his  anfwer,  I  fuppofe. — ^He  aik'd  my  confent  yefter- 
day  to  marry  Ormellina. 

*  Stan.    Well.  Sir;  and 

«  Bent.  And  I  mean  to  try  the  force  of  his  attachment  by  leawng 
]iim  a  little  w)|ilc  in  fufpencc-^r-But  he  is  here. 

*  Enter  Warnfo^d. 

*  fVam.  My  dear  colonel,  I  rejoice  to  fee  you. — Mr.  Stanmoitu 
yours. — ^I  read  your  confent  to  my  marrying  Ormelliaa  in  your 
countenance. 

*  Bent.  He  who  believes  all  he  reads,  young  man«  miuft  be  often 
wofuUy  midaken, 

*  Warn.  I  cannot  be  miflaken  here.  Sir — I  depend  on  my  audior 
— ^Nature  has  traced  benevolence  and  good-humour  in  every  features 
and  her  charaders  have  not  been  defaced  by  malice  or  hypocrify. 

*  Bent.  Sir,  you  do  me  a  great  de^d  of  honour  to  fancy  my  face  a 
gazette  extraordinary  of  good  news  to  you.  But  I  fay  again  that  you 
are  miflaken ;  I  am  not'  benevolent — I  am  ill-temper'd.  Sir,  and  mo- 
rofe;  and  as  for  all  the  filly  cant  of  lovers,  I  confider  it  as  the  half- 
form'd  dialogue  of  children,  an  abufe  of  language,  whidh  they  cor* 
redt  as  they  gro^^  older, 

*  Warn.  It  is  the  language  of  my  heart.  Sir;  and  while  that  heart 
beats  /uch  muft  be  its  efful^ons. 

*■  Bent.  And  fo  |  am  to  infer  from  all  this  that  if  I  refufe  my  con- 
fent you  will  ruii  away  with  the  girl. 

*  (Varn.  Why  look  ye,  colonel — I  will  not  aniwer  for  myftlf— if 
Orme^ipa  will  agree  to  k. 

«  Bent,  [ajide]  A  fine  fellow,  i'faith ! — [to  him]  This  is  beyond 
bearing,  Wamford. 

5  Warn.   Nay,  I  predid^  that  you  will  forgive  me.     You  have  a 
frjend  who  will  infallibly  make.my  peate  "with  you-^-  a  cohflanc  friend, 
to  whom  you  now  owe  fome;of  your  happicft  moments. 
. '  Bent.   Eh ! — what  frien$i  do  y<ju  meap  ? 

*  Warn.  The  remembrance  of  what  you  were  at  my  age-^I^flbot 
^if^'i'  if  Toa  would  not  have  donp  the  fame  thing. 

/  ^  Bent^ 
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<  BiKt^   No,  no— indeed  no,  Warnford— though,  to  be  fiu:e«  ^^ 
your  age,  I  did  not  want  for  fire.  , 

*  Wamf,     You  were  in  love.  Sir? 

«  Bent.  In  love  !— Who  could  have  feen  my  dear  Sophia,  withont. 
loving  her  ?  Oh,  Wamford  !  fuch  a  pair  of  eyes  !  fuch  a  winnings 

fmile! — But  I  am  a  vile  hand  at  defcription 1  ihall  never  for*' 

get  when  fhe  got  into  the>chaife  to  elope  with  me. 

*  Warnf,    You  eloped  wjth  her  then.  Sir  ? 

*  Bent.     Aye,  my  boy. 

*  Warnf,     Her  guardian  had  refufcd  his  confent  ? 

*  Bent.     Plhaw !  What  fignifies  that  ? 

«  Warnf.  Bravo,  Colonel Bentlcy ;— and  fo,  glowing  with  yonth,^ 
Ipve,  and  high  fpirits,  you  aflerted  the  privilege  of  a  lover,  and* 
featch'd  a  fine  girl  from  the  tyranny  of  caprice,  as  I  would  do. 
oow. 

*  Bent.  Eh  I— Snatch  a  ^%t  girl ! — Caprice  !  Why,  what  the 
devil,  I  muft  explain  nayfelf,  Warnfbrd, 

*  Wamf    The  voice  of  Nature  needs  no  explanation,  Sir. 

AIR.    Warnford. 

The  guardian,  dear  Sir,  or,  if  you  would  rather, 
Suppofe,  if  you  pleafe,  'tis  the  young  lady's  father. 
Capricious, 

Avaricious,  * 

Shuns  the  fond  lover's  fait. 
And  with  frowns  firikes  him  mute. 

Pray  give  me  leave.  Sir,  my  talc  to  purfue  ; 
Well,  what's  to  be  done  ? 

The  lady's  in  tears. 
The  lover  diftra(fled ; 
Such  mad  pranks  are  adled. 

Till  love  interferes. 
And  cries,  oiF  you  muH  run  : 
Dear  Sir,  remember,  'twas  once  fo  with  you. 

As  fubjeds,  you  know,  to  Cupid's  dominion. 
All  lovers  muft  bow  to  their  fov'reign's  opinion : 
-     From  laws  fo  delightful,  fey,  who  can  depart  ? 

The  laws  of  a  monarch,  whofe  throne  is  the  heart. 
Hofti !  hufh !  remember,  *twas  once  fo  with  you. 

The  pidure  is  yours,  Sir,  the  likenefs  is  juft. 
And,  though  painted  too  young,  that  you'll  pardoB^  I  truft  ; 
Like  you,  I  die  didates  of  Nature  purfue  : 
Hu(h  !  hufh !  remember,  'twas  once  fo  with  you. 

*  Bemt^  2^nds !  Stanmore,  why  didn't  you  ftop  me,  when  you 
faw  me  expofing  myfelf  fo  ?  The  dog  took  me  unawares,  and  unfor* 
tunately  furprifed  me  into  a  fit  of  ^ood-humoujT.  He  is  a  fine  high- 
HMttledli^imv,  faidu 
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«  S/J».  Perhaps,  Sir,  you  may  find  him  too  much  fb.— Yoa 
knovir  he  has  given  you  fair  warning  of  his  intention  to  run  away  with 
Ormellina ;  and  I  think  your  only  chance  for  preventing  him,  is,  to 
own  her  publicly  as  youir  daughter  immediately. 

In  this  fpecies  of  compofition,  Mr.  Cobb  is  not  to  be  placed 
in  the  firft  rank,  but  he  has  many  below  him. 

Art.  XIIL  Letters  m  Love,  Marriage^  and  Jdultery^  addreffid 
t4  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Exeter.  -  8vo.  2S.  6d. 
Ridgeway.     London,  1789. 

'T^HE  Author  addrefles  his  performance  to  the  noble  Earl  as 
-*    forming  a  part  of  the  legiflation  of  his  country,  and  for 
other  reafons  which  it  is  not  neceflary  to  repeat. 

Writers,  who  have  blended  metaphyfics  with  morals,  may  for 
the  moft  part  be  divided  into  two  clafl'es.  Thofe  who  write  for 
the  world  as  it  now  is,  and  thofe  who,  confideririg  a  ftate  of  nature 
as  the  moft  definable,  are  perpetually  multiplying  the  di&dvan*- 
tages  and  embarraffments  of  a  ftate  of  civil  fociety.  The  latter 
having  engaged  on  their  fide  the  gloom/  eloquence  of  every 
difappointed  fcholar,  and  the  manifold  inconveiiiendes  attend- 
ing a  ftate  of  nature  being  unknown  becaufe  unfelt,  it  has 
riot  been  difficult  to  make  us  forget  all  the  charms  of  poliflied 
fociety  and  refined  tafte,  while  every  trifling  embarraffment  is 
exaggerated.  But  is  it  the  means  of  increafing  happinefs  to 
make  us  fancy  our  fituation  wretched  j  or  are  we  likely  to  ac- 
commodate ourfelves  the  better  to  what  we  are  told  isnecefTarily  , 
miferable  ?  Let  the  barbarous  defpifer  of  refinement  feclude 
hrmfelf  from  a  community  he  is  unfit  to  afTociate  with,  and 
mix  with  thofe  whofe  whole  enjoyment  ^confifts  in  fatisfylng  the 
immediate  cravings  of  nature ;  or  let  him  teach  us  how  to  im- 
prove fociety,  inftead  of  difgufting  us  with  it. 

The  author  of  the  Letters  before  us  feems  to  entertain  an  idea 
that  a  ftate  of  refinement  may  be  brought  much  nearer  to  a  ftate 
of  nature  than  we  now  fee  it,  and  that  in  'proportion  as  it  is,  fo 
will  be  the  happinefs  of  individuals.  It  muft  be  confefled  that 
in  moft  political  inftitutions,  as  feftraints  have  been  multiplied, 
they  have  not  uncommonly  mifled  of  their  defign  ;  and  that  in 
fcience,  in  proportion  as  we  render  it  complicated,  we  get 
fwther  fi-om  the  truth.  How  far  this  may  be  the  cafe  in  mo~ 
delling  the  interior  arrangements  of  private  life,  it  is  not  cafy 
to  determine;  but  the  great  inconvenience  of  the  trial,  is, 
the  flow  progrefs  of  all  innovations  from  the  difliculty  that 
attends  their  adoption,  the  uncertainty  of  their  gaining  any 
ground,  and  the  too  general  obloquy  in  w^ich  the  propoiers  feel 
thcmfelves  involved.  This  fliould  not,  however^  deter  philofo- 
pher9  from  pointing  out  thofe  errors  which  they  conceive  to  be  the 
i  caufes 
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caufes  of  unhappinefs,  or  from  ufmg  every  means  of  improv-^ 
ing  the  fiate  of  mankind. 

*Tis  evident  our  author  writes  with  this  view.     In  the  firti 
part  of  his  work,  containing  the  Letters  on  Love,  he  enters, 
too  elaborately,  for  the  brevity  he  affefts,  into  the  origin  of 
jbciety,  the  caufes  of  its  early  corruptions,  and  of  their  con- 
tinuance in  a  ftate  in  which  we  fhould  expe£l,  with  greater  re- 
finement, more  rational  and  jufter  notions  of  things.     Though 
we  every  where  difcover  much  learning,  a  confiderable  depth 
of  thought,  and  a  great  defire  to  do  good,    we  cannot  help 
thinking  much  more  is  required  to  eftablifh  our  author's  opi- 
nions than  what  he  has  advanced.     Without  entering  into  his^ 
*  hiftorical  or  poetical  detail  of  the  progrefs  of  female  influence,  we 
fliall,  in  general,  obferve  that  the  great  caufe  of  all  the  mifertes 
of  life  are,  in  our  author's  opinion,  the  abfurd  reftraint  laid 
by  legiflators  and  parents  on  the  wi(hes  of  the  younger  branches 
of  the  community,  whofe  whole  education,  he  conceives,   in- 
ftead  of  teaching  the  prudential  notions  of  modern  economy, 
Ihould  be  to  inftruft  children  how  to  form  a  juft  judgment  in 
their  connexions,   and   to  ad  with   propriety  in   the  married 
ftate*     To  the  reftraints  above-mentioned,  our  author  imputes 
that  gallantry  which  is  fo  much  complained  of,  and  which  we 
in  vain  endeavour  to  reftrain.     Love,  he  complains,  being  de- 
prived of  its  natural  channel,  vents  itfelf  thus.     But  having  once 
loft  the  proper  track,  it  in  vain  endeavours  to  recover  itfelf,  and 
fubftitutes  th^  momentary  gratification  of  the  fenfes  to  that  per- 
manent enjojrment  which  arifes  from  the  voluntary  and  rational 
union  of  the  fexes.     In  this  part  our  author  takes  fome  pains  to 
re6lify  a  mifconception  in  language,  which,  without  oflfering  our 
opinion  on  the  fubjeft,  we  (hall  give  in  his  own  words  ; 

^  Feeling  is  the  inllrument  of  experience ;  reafon  is  the  guide  of 
life.     For  the  fenfibility  being  exercifed  by  error  as  well  as  hy  truth, 
it  may  lead  us  to  vices  as  well  as  to  virtues ;  and  it  cannot  afford  .  ' 
a  rule  to  be  depended  on,  like  the  voice  of  reafon,  fuggcfted  by  cir^ 
cumftances  relating  to  the  whole  of  life,  or  to  th^  general  intereft  of 

man.  ,  ,    .  '  ■  ' 

*  Sentiment,  however,  is  the  principle  of  gallantry : — reafon  is  the 
principle  of  love,  I  mean,  that  perfons  diltinguiflied  by  gallantry* 
arc  influenced  merely  by  fentiment ;  they  feek  pleafure  in  any  of  its 
forms,  and  their  objedt  is  immediate  gratification :  while  thofe  who 
are  united  by  afFeftion,  feek  the  direction  of  reafon,  to  guard,  mul- 
tiply,  and  perpetuate  their  fatisfaAion.  The  diftinftion  of  brutes  and 
nien,  is  that  pf  fentiment  and  reafon.  Brutes  are  all  fentimental; 
they  are  governed  by  fepling,  or  the  Ample  recollection  of  feeling. 
Their  fyftem  is  that  of  gallantry,  feeking  the  repetition  of  pleafure- 
idDle  fentiment,  without  provifion  for  the  intervals  of  Arong  im- 
preflions. 

•  That 
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*  That  fentitnent  is  not  the  rule  of  life  in  the  commerce  of  men  and 
Women,  we  may  prefume  from^  obferving  thofe  who  adopt  it  among 
the  moft  wretched  of  mankind.  A  life  confifting  of  fmall  portions 
occupied  by  lively  fenfations,  and  great  portions  occupied  by  difguft, 
rcgret/wearinefs,  and  apprehenfion,  is  extremely  miferable.  Mea 
tndwomenbf  gallantry,  have  never  pretended  to  be  happy.  The 
intervals  of  their  pleafuraWe  fenfations ;— folitudc,  reflcdion,  snd 
reafon;  torture  them  even  in  apprehenfion :  yet  they  neceffarily  oc- 
cupy the  greater  portion  of  their  lives.  Their  ftudy,  therefore,  is  to 
fhorten  the  intervals  of  fentiment ;  and  to  vary  and  multiply  the^ 
moft  poignant  emotions.  The  moft  confummate  Hull  in  thi^  matter 
will  not  anfwer  the  purpofe  :  for  pleafares  cloy  by  frequent 'repeti- 
tion ;  and  ftrong  emotions  debilitate  conftitutions  moft  fufceptibie  of 
them :  they  haften  decrepitude  and  death ;  objedts  of  perpetual  terror 
to  men  of  fentiment  and  pleafure.' 

That  there  is  njuch  truth  in  our  author's  obfervations,  no  one 
can  doubt ;  but  in  this  as  in  moft  other  cafes,  it  is  much  more 
cafy  to  fhov^r  the  inconveniences  of  a  fyftem  than  tp  form  a  new 
one.  if  it  be  true  that  we  can  frequently  trace  the  caufes  of  ^ 
unhappy  marriages  from  early  reftraint,  do  ,we  not  often  fee  fuch 
as  have  been  left  to  their  uncontrolled  choice,  and  have  formed 
early  connexions,  grow  fatiated  or  diflatii^fied  ;  and  from  caufes 
we  can  only  trace  to  the  imperfeftion  of  human  nature  and  hu- 
man happinefe.  To  this  if  we  add  thd  abfolute  neceffity  of  fub-  , 
mitting  in  fomc  degree  to  the  cuftoms  of  the  fociety  we  live  in, 
we  truft  it  will  be  found  th^t  maoiy  of  our  author's  opinions  re- 
quire a  longer  and  more  regular  dedudlion  of  argument  than  he 
has  ufed  to  fupport  them.  We  are,  however,  ready  to  give  him, 
and  every  one,  who',  like  himfelf,  writes  with  the  nobleft  ihten- 

tion that  of  promoting  the  happinefs  of  the  world,  all  the  credit 

due  to  fuch  laudable  views  ;  and  we  fcruple  not  to  affirrn,  that 
it  is  impoffiWe  to  perufe  ^he  work  before  u$,  without  being  dif- 
pofed  to  doubt  many  long  admitted  prejudices. 

In  his  Letter  on  Marriage,  our  author  is  very  eloquent  on  the 
happinefs  to  be  expedted  from  the  voluntary  and  rational  union 
of  the  fexes,  and  treats  the  life  of  Libertinifm  aijd  Gallantry  with- 
the  contempt  it  deferves.  Much  of  this  is  however  anticipate4 
in  the  former  letters.  In  the  prefent  we  could  wifh  he  had  been 
more  explicit  in  one  part  of  his  fubjefl ;  for  though  we  are  ready 
to  admit  the  impropriety,  the  indelicacy,  and,  if  he  pleafes,  the 
wickednefs,  of  forming  connexions  without  genuine  attachment, 
yet  when  formed,  it  requires  fomefhing  more  than  declamatory 
hints  to  convince  us  that  the  prefent  ftate  of  fociety  would  be 
mended  by  the  too  cafy  diffolution  of  them.  If  this  is  our  au- 
thor's opmion  as  a*  philofopher,  he  fliould  not  be  afhamed  of 
avowing  it;  and  as  a  moral  writer,  fhould  have  been  more  expli- 
cit in  his  language,  and  more  induftrious  in  pointing  out  the 
Xtteans  of  removing  the  eviU 
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64  Letters  m  Love^  Marriage^  and  Adultery. 

On  the  fubjeft  of  Adultery  the  author  enforces  more  than 
ever  the  impropriety  of  parents  forcing  the  inclinations  of  their 
children,  and  traces  from  this  caufe  all  the  evils  arillng  from  fub* 
fcquent  infidelity.  Here  we  cannot  help  thinking  die  pi<2ure 
too  highly  charged.  The  pradice  is  fo  far  from  univerfal,  that 
it  can  hardly  be  called  general  for  parents  to  ufe  any  reftraints, 
particularly  in  forcing  their  children  into  improper  connexions. 
We  can,  however,  Jrfioft  excufe  the  author's  warrpth,  when  it 
jjfroduces  the  following  very  ingenious,  and,  in  many  refpe^, 
novel  remarks. 

«  But  under  the  management  of  bad  parents  or  avaricious  relations, 
the  crimes  of  incontinency  and  adultery  becorfie  probable  and  neccf- 
fary  confequences\  not  only  when  young  perfons  are  forced  to  unite 
themfelves  contrary  to  their  inclinations ;  but  when  to  avoid  fuch 
violence,  they  are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  fecret  correfpondences 
or  dandeftine  marriages.  Stolen  matches  are  icldom  happy ;  for 
very  good  rcafons.  The  parties  have  not  opportunities  to  becomci 
fufficiently  acquainted  with  each  other ;  their  connexions  are  perhaps 
owing  to  the  dread  of  being  forced  into  fituations  they  deteft,  an4 
cemented  by  rcfiftance  or  ill-ufage.  There  is  a  charm  to  young  and 
generous  mmds  in  being  fellow  lufFerers,  which  forms  an  attachment 
or  aiFeftion,  very  eafily  miftaken  for  love.  All  their  correfpondence' 
and  commerce  are  carried  on  in  that  kind  of  hurry  or  obfcurity,  which 
b  ever  unfavourable  to  judgment  or  choice.  We  accordingly  fee 
Hien  and  women  hazarding  every  thing  for  each  other,  on  a  flight  fe- 
cret or  ftoleJi  acquaintance  5  and  when  marriage  gives  them  lerfure 
to  behold  what  they  have  done;  to  con  fid  er  cr  know  each  others^ 
they  are  aftoniihed  at  their  foUy;  and  driven  by  defpair  into  the  ex«^ 
ceflTes  of  profligacy. 

*  Yet  the  imprudence  itfelf  would  not  be  fo  fatal,  if  an  indiiFerence 
or  difregard  to  truth,  a  habit  of  infincerity,  artifice,  and  intrigue, 
were  not  formed  by  the  neceflity  6i  fecret  correfpondence,  A  wo- 
man, who  will  be  prevailed  upon  to  deceive  her  parents,  may  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  deceive  her  huiband  j  and  a  man  who  takes  pains  to 
teach  her  that  art,  is  deftitute  of  the  eflential  requifites  to  conjugal 
happinefs :  he  never  can  have  her  confidence ;  he  has  undermined 
the  foundation  of  her  fidelity,  and  he  has  furnifhed  the  fecret  and' 
the  inclination  to  betray  him.  They  who  marry  by  intrigue,  often 
fix  the  habits  of  infincerity  or  artifice  fo  deeply  in  their  minds,  that 
intrigues  become  ncceflary  ;  they  lofe  all  tailc  for  pleafurcs,  which 
are  the  refult  of  natural  or  honourable  affeftions ;  and  relilh  none 
but  fuch  as  arc  purchafed  by  fome  wretched  ariifice,  or  fnatchcd  from, 
ibme  hazardous  and  alarming  fituation. 

The  art  of  conducting  intrigues,  or  of  hazarding  and  efcaping  the 
dangers  attending  them,  is  very  fimilar  to  the  art  of  war.  Both 
are  unnnatural  in  their  principles  or  objeCls ;  both  confifl  of  ftrata- 
gems  or  hazards,  which  create  quick  fuccefiions  of  lively  fenfations  1 
and  both  have  charms  to  fimilar  minds. 

*  Indeed  it  is  remarkable,  the  fame  vitiated  taflcr  and  the  fame 
aediocrity  of  genius,  which  lead  to  the  profefiioa  of  a  fddin',  gene* 
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nlly  fcek  Jiappinefs  in  the  little  artifices  or  perils  of  Intrigue.  Wo^ 
men  of  lively  imaginaUons,  with  fufHcIent  talents  to  be  vain  of  thenoj, 
and  unfurnifhed  by  edacation  with  the  eiTential  principles  of  good« 
ncfs,  arc  dazzled  or  enamoured  of  thefe  artificial  but  brilliant  cha- 
raders ;  and  eafily  adopt  the  fpirit  and  artifice  which  render  them 
proper  counterparts  to  them. 

'  Hc're  we  fee  vice  become  an  art ;  and  we  know  there  is  a  kind 
of  gratification  in  pra£kifing  any  art  of  which  we  are  In  pofleflion. 
Hence  nutny  of  thofe  deviations ;  thofe  adventures  apparently  ca-^ 
priciousy  for  which  it  is  fo  difficult  to  account.  It  is  not  uncomm(n^ 
for  a  man  or  woman  to  hazard  reputation,  peace>  or  life,  for  a  con- 
nexion, which  is  no  fooner  made,  than  it  lofes  its  charm,  and  the 
parties  fly  to  new  hazards  in  purfuit  of  new  objedls.* 

While  we  feel  ourfelves  difpofed  to  admit  the  truth  of  thefe 
remarks,  we  cannot  help  regretting  they  fhouid  be  blended, 
fike  moft  of  the  reft)  with  that  kind  of  reafoning  by  illuftration,' 
which  ought  never  to  be  admitted  in  moral  or  m^aphyfical  fub- 
je£b.  Our  author  having  in  his  Letters  on  faove  anticipated 
many  things  on  this  part  of  his  fubjeft,  chiefly  infiflis  here,  that 
the  general  caufes  of  female  failings,  are  the  previous  infidelity 
of  a  hulband,  or  bis  declining  thole  attentions  by  which  he  firft 
gained  the  attachment  of  his  wife,  and  which  every  woman  has 
a  right  to,  and  expefls.  There  is  juftice  in  this,,  and  moft  of 
our  author's  other  remarks ;  and  we  could  only  w^iihhe  woul4 
confider  himfelf  as  writing  to  legiflators,  philofophers,  &c.  thof^ 
who  have  the  moft  influence  on  iociety :  and  that  on  thefe  occai 
fions,  order,  perfpicuity,  and  arrangement,  fbp«ld  not  be  facri-» 
ficed  to  brilliancy  and  declamation* 

Art.  XIV.    FOREIGN    LITERATURE. 

LITERARY    INTELLIGENCE. 

^HE  premium  that  the  Royal  Society  of  Copenhagen  had 
*  propofed  laft  year  in  refpeft  to  the  moft  eafy  and  expeditious 
mediod  of  determining  longitude  by  means  of  eclipfes  of  the  fun, 
and  die  occultation  of  ftars  behind  the  moon,  was  affigned  to 
Signor  Cagnoli,  perpetual  Secret^fy  of  the  Academy  of  Agricul- 
ture, Commerce,  and  Arts,  at  Verona,  member  of  the  academy 
of  Padua,  and  of  the  inftitute  of  Bologne.  The  queftions  pro* 
pofed  for  jhe  prefent  year  are  the  following : 

1.  Hypothefin  Crawfordianam  in  calore  corporum  infenfibilf^ 
ct  latente  curatius  examinare,  expofitis  argumentis  tarn  pro  ea, 
quam  contra  eam  militantibus. 

2.  Data  loci  latitudine,  et  longitudine,  declinationem  acua 
magneticae  in  utroque  Lemifphaerio  determinare,  et  curfes,  qu« 
declinationes  magneticas  exhibent,  ducere. 

3.  Utrum  fyltema  feudale,  quod  tamdiu  in  Europa  univeria 
Yiguit,  tantumque  in  ftatu  ejus^  publico  conftituendo  momentur 
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habuit,  incidents  proximis'  poft  Chriftum  natum  fsecufis  IWigr^* 
tione  gentium  a  popuHs  borealibus  ad  mcridionales  pervcnefit, 
an  vero  fubfecutis  demum  temporibus  ad  horum  cxemplum  in 
feptentrionem  introduSum  fit. 

The  premium  for  the  perfon  who  fhall  write  the  beft  treatlfe 
on  the  above-mentioned  fubjo£is  will  be  a  gold  medal  of  the  value 
of  a  hundred  Danifh  crowns.  Th«y  mult  be  written  cither  in 
Latin,  French,  German,  or  the  Danifh  tongue,  and  addrefied, 
poft  juid,  to  Signor  Jacobi,  perpetual  fecretarj'  of  the  fociety^ 
before  the  end  of  June  1790, 

Art.  XV.     Saggio  Ragionato  fulla  Origine  ad  Ejfenza  dclT  Ar^ 

chiuttur a  Civile.     Napoli^  I'jSg. 
AnT.  XV.    EJ/ay  on  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  Civil  Arcbiie£fure. 

Naplesy  1789. 

IN  the  firft  part  of  the  work  the  author  treats  of  the  origin  of 
architefture,  and  gives  us  a  regular  hillory  of  the  art,  beginning 
from  the  Egyptians,  among  whom  are  found  the  princi{^  of  the 
beautifijl  Grecian  ftyle  of  ardiitefture.  He  then  proceeds  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  ;  examines  the  two  different  epochs  of  the 
Gothic  ftyle ;  places  the  revival  of  the  art  in  the  14th  and  15th 
cCntarles ;  mentions  the  three  great  Italian  luminaries  of  archi- 
te£tijre,  Brunnelefchi,  Bramante,  and  Palladio;  notices  the  caufes 
of  the  decline  of  the  art  in  the  17th  century  j  and,  laftly,  demon-* 
ftfates  the  progrefs  it  has  made  in  the  i8th.  In  the  fecond  part 
he  eftabliflies  the  effential  principles  of  architedhire,  founded  on 
convenience  and  ftability,  which  are  the  end  and  obje£l  of  the 
art.;  determines  the  propriety  of  beautiful  arthiteftonick  propor- 
tions, as  derived  from  the  general  beauty  of  nature,  which  conlifts 
in  the  threefold  combination,  grandeur,  unity,  and  variety;  applies 
this  theory  to  tKd  principal  conftituent  parts  of  architedure ;  ex- 
amines the  different  ornaments  that  may  enter  into  their  comp©- 
fitions ;  their  qualities,  end,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  may 
be  employed  j  and  concludes  with  a  chain  of  arguments  inoppoii- 
tion  to  thofe  who  think  that  there  is  no  effential  beauty  in  the  arts^ 
but  that  all  depends  on  falhion  and  caprice.  This  work  is  worthy 
of  the  philpfophical  age  in  which  we  live;  fince  the  author,  for 
from  being  perverted  by  national  prejudices,  or  thofe  of  education, 
fetting  himfelf  above  all  authority,  and  guided  by  reafon  and 
goocl  fenfe  alone,  endeavours  to  eftablifli  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  architedhire  upon  a  folid  and  durable  bafe,  proper  for  all 
times  and  all  nations,  unalterable  by  caprice,  opinion,  or  fafhiori. 
This  work  feems  to  fix  the  tafte  of  architeSure,  and  to  ferve  as  a 
criterion  of  the  art.  It  ought  therefore  to  be  continually  in  the 
liands  not  only  of  thofe  who  belong  to  fo  noble  a  profeffion,  but  of 
all  men  of  fciencc  who  intcreft  theqifelves  in  the  progrefs  of  the  art* 
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Art.  i6»  The  Belle  Widows ;  *witb  charaSeriliie  Sketches  of  real 
Per/onages,  and  iMng  CbaraSers,  A  Novell  itifcribsd  to  the  Beau 
Momdei  with  a  Preface  ly  the  Editor  of  the  Letters  of  Charlotte  during 
her  Connexion  with  IVerter.  z  vol.  fmall  8vo.  ICerby.  London, 
1789. 

THOUGH  not  a  work  of  gemusi  the  Belle  Widows  is  a  toleraWe 
no^el.  The  charaders  are  not  uncommon^  bat  corredly  enough 
drawn ;  and,  excepting  a  few  flips,  the  language  is  fuificiently  accu« 
rate.  In  the  charader  of  Crampton,  who  is  intended  for  an  honeft, 
Hunt  oddity,  the  author  has  not  fucceeded  ;  but  has  had  wonderful 
faccefs  in  contaminating  the  language  of  the  book  by  introducing 
French  expreifions  almoft  in  every  pa^.  Had  this  been  done  in  the 
dialogue  part  of  the  work,  it  might  have  fometimes  paflcd  for  cha- 
rafienftic,  but  to  introduce  this  motley  jargon  into  the  narrative  part 
is  unpardonable.  It  is  rather"un1ttcky>  that,  with  all  this  oflentatious 
and  abfurd  difplay  of  French,-the  author  fhould  have  been  ungram^ 
statical  in  the  very  title,  it  ihould  have  been  "  Belle/  Widows." 

It  may  gratify  the  curiofity  of  fome  readers  to  be  informed  that 
At^Beile  fVidowsi&faid  to  be  the  produdlion  of  the  celebrated  Mrs. 
Rodd,  alias  Stewart.  While  that  lady  was  confined  in  the  Fleet- 
Prifon  in  1787,  experiencing  the.  milery  of  extreme  want,  ihe  is 
laid  to  have  written  this  novel,  then  called  '*  Vulgar  Prejudice,"  to 
anfwer  a  private  purpofe.  It  has  fince  been  fevifed  and  correded  by 
the  author  of  <*  Charlotte's  Letters,*'  The  "  Final  Farewell,"  &c, 
who  his  ufhered  it  into  the  world  with  a  preface. 

Art.  17.  The  Cottage  of  Friend/hip  \  a  Legendary  Paftorat.  By 
Syl'Viana  Paftorella*  i2mo.  2s.  6d.  fewed.  Bew.  London,  1788. 
This,  littk  volume  js  more  than  an  inoifeniive  produdlion  in  one 
view,  as  it  is  tolerably  written,  and  has  an  evident  moral  tendency  ; 
bat  it  is  faulty  in  painting  manners  which  do  not  exift,  and  thus 
communicating  to  the  youthful  mind  ideas  which  never  can  be 
realifed. 

Art,  18.    The  Man  of  Benevolence,   i2mo.    Printed  for  the  Author, 
Hughes  andWalfh.     London,  1789. 

The  hero  is  an  example  of  virtue,  and  of  virtue  which  leads  to 
liappinefs.  There  is  an  unafTefled  eafe  and  fimplicity  in  this  pro- 
dadLion ;  the  language  is  plain  and  the  incidents  natural ;  but  much 
more  is  requifite  to  die  compofition  of  a  good  novel,  and  that  much 
more  we  Reviewers  feldom  meet  with. 

Art.  19.     Poems  ^  various  SubjeSs,    By  Mrs.  Roivfon,  author  of 

the  Inquifitor^l^ci^o.  3s.  fewed.   Robtnfons.    London,  1788. 
,    Mrs.  Rowfi>n  thus  fpeaketh  of  herfelf  in  her  poetical  Dedication  to 
Vixu  Johnfon  j— — "beiilg  naturally  fond  of  Fame,"  &c. 
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Wc  agree  in  Opinion  with  Mrs.  R.  that  fhe  has  not  yet  got  half 
way  up  the  hUl ;  for  none  (^  her  poems  fife  above>  and  mo9tm  them 
fall  below,  mediocrity. 

Art.  20*     Remarks  on  the  feature  of  Pantomime*     I2m0t     is.  6d« 
Stockdale.    London,  1789. 

Hie  pantortiimc,  it  is  well  known,  was  a  favourite  entertainment 
with  the  ancients,,  among  whom  it  appears  to  have  been  xonda6led 
with  a  degree  of  excellence  and  dramatic  utility  fuperior  to  its  ge« 
jneral  eilimation  in  modem  times.  The  author  of  the  Remarks  has 
collected  &yeral  particulars  relative  to  the  hiftory  of  this  fpecics  of 
entertainment ;  and  afterwards  giv«6-a&  ackrount  of  th^  ballet  of  Cu- 
pid and  Pfyche,  with  that  of  the  curious  allegory  on  which  it  is  ori- 
ginally founded. 

•Art.  21.     The  Englifi?  Tavern  at  Birlin  ;  a  Comedy ^  in  Three  A3 u 
8vo.  IS.  6d.     Harlow.     London,  1789. 

This  comedy  confiAs  of  three  a£b,  and  has  the  appearance  of 
teing  founded  upon  a  domeftic  incident  at  the  court  of  Pruflia.  W« 
are  judified  in  this  conjedlure  when  we  find  the  g^eait  Frederic  eo^ 
gaged  in  compofing  a  quarrel  between  two  of  his  page^,  and  in  at- 
tending to  the  e£ufions  of  an  eccentric  tavern-keeper.  Though  we 
cannot  entirely  approve  of  the  dramatic  condu^  by  which  his  fluir 
jefty  is  brought  into  fuch  company,  yet  the  dignity  of  the  mpn^rc]^ 
'is  fupported  with  |)ropriety,  and  his  humanity  is  placed  not  only  im 
an  amiable,  but  an  intereillng  light. 

Art.  22.     French  Morality  cutJhort%  or,  The  Chance  of  attending  M 
Seat  at  a  Fire-Sids  :  a  Moral  Dialogue,  Ttanjlatedfrom  the  French  of 
'     M,  D.Crehillon,Fi/s*     i2mo.  2s.     Robinfons,     London,  1789. 

The  work  of  the  younger  Crebillon,  of  which  this  is  a  tranilatioi^ 
is  rich  in  a  vein  of  pohte  wit  and  agreeable  vivacity ;  bi^t  beii^g 
originally  calculated  to  favour  fentiraents  of  gallantly  inconAilenx 
with  the  priftciples  of  virtue,  it  is  liable  to  objeftion  in  many  parts. 
The  tranflator,  therefore,  has  very  properly  omittsed  fuch  paiTages 
as  were  likely  to  offend  the  delicacy  of  an  Englifti  reader.  With 
thefe  retrenchments  the  dialogue  is  much  improved  in  its  tendency; 
and  though  neither  the  perfonages  nor  the  fubjedl  of  their  converfatiod 
can  prove  in  any  high  degree  interefting,  yet  the  attention  is  kept 
awake  through  the  different  fcenes  by  the  charm  of  cdloqnial  ftip* 
-pancy,  and  it  is,  in  the^  end,  with  fome  regret  that  we  quit  the  com«*  * 
pany  of  the  agreeable  interlocutors. 

Art.  23.     Zelia  in  the  Defert\  cr.  The  Female  Crufoe.     TranJUtud 

from  the  French,     iimo.  2s.  6d,  fewed.  Forfter.  London,  17 §9. 

Marvellous,  .duU»  and  often  unintelligible. 

Art.  24.     The  Genders  of  the  French  Suhjfanti'ves  alphabetically  ar^ 

•     ranged^  according  U  their  Terminations.     By  B.Arlevi/le.     i2mo« 

'   IS.  6d.     Philips,     London, •.1789. 

To  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  genders^  is  one  of  the 
chief  difhc6kies  attending  the  ftudy  of  the  French  language.    Dif- 
ferent 
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lerent  rules  for  obviadsg.  this  inrconvexuence  have  been  delivered 
hy  giammarians ;  but  beudes  their  being  liable  to  many  exceptions* 
they  are  opprc^ffive  to  the  niemory  of  learners.  This  author,  there- 
fore>  has  give^  a  kind  of  dictionary  containing  all  the  terminations ; 
at  each  of  which,  after  fpecifying  the  exceptions,  he  eives  a  ge- 
neral rule  for  the  gender  of  all  fuch  words  as  have  the  ume  termi- 
nation. To  render  the  work  more  ufeful,  he  has  added  Mr.  Bri- 
de's new  table  of  articles,  and  likewife  a  table  of  the  fimple  afid  com- 
pe^^  tenfes  of  verbs..  On  tH^  whole,  we  think  this  majnu^}  calcu- 
lated to  facilitate,  in  a  confiderable  degree,  the  ac^iikion  of  the 
French  language. 

MIMICAL. 

Al^T.  25.  The  Hiftory  and  Chemical  Jnalyfis  of  the  Mineral  Water 
latehf  difcovered  in  the  City  of  Gloucefier*  The  fvarious  Di/eafes  to 
ivhich  it  is  applicahh  conJidered\  and' the  necijfary  Regulations  for 
drinking  it  UQith  Succefs  afcertained  and  prefcrihed.  By  John  Him* 
^ing,  M.  D.  Svo,  IS.    Hookham.     London,  1789. 

Dr.  Hemming  feems  to  have  ufed  much  judicious  precaution  in 
analy£ng  this  water ;  which,  according  to  his  experiments,  contains 
fixed  air,  calcareous  earth,  magnefia,  and  iron.  He  fpecifies  the 
quantities  of  thefe  diiFerent  materials  as  they  were  found  to  exiH ;.  and 
afterwards  coniiders  the  difeafes  in  which  this  water  may  be  of  fer- 
vice.  There  appears  to  be  a  great  fimilitude  between  it  and  thofe 
fituated  near  the  German  Spa.  But  the  only  fatisfadory  proof  of  its 
virtues  will  be  a  fair  trial  of  them ;  which,  we  doubt  not,  will  foon 
l>e  inftituted* 

^RT.  26.  jfn  Inquiry  into  the  Copernican  Syftem,  reJ^eBing  the  Mo* 
tions  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies ^  luherein  it  is  pro'ved^  in  the  cleareft  Man" 
nfry  that  the  Earth  has  only  her  Diurnal  Motion ^  and  that  the  Sun 
revolves  round  the  World \  together  -with  an  Attempt  to  point  out  the 
only  true  Way  <w hereby  Mankind  can  receive  any  Benefit  from  the  /Siud/ 
of  the  Heavenly  Bodies.  By  John  Cunningham*  8yo.  2S.  Parfons. 
London,  1789. 

We  had  imagined  that  the  truth  of  the  Copernican  fyflem  was  fo 
folly  eftablilhed  upon  the  principles  of  aflronomy,  and  fo  generally 
ratified  by  the  concurring  aflent  of  the  fcientific  world,  that  no  at- 
tempt would  ever  more  be  made  to  (hake  the  flabiliJty  of  its  founda- 
'jdon.  Mr.  Cunningham,  however,  has  thought  proper  to  revive  thofe 
obfolete  dodlrines  which  have  been  termed  the  Hutchinfonian  philo- 
ibphy,  in  which  the  motion  of  the  fun  round  the  earth  is  aflerted 
Upon  the  authority  of  the  fcrlptures,  as  if  it  were  neceflary  towards 
confiroung  the  truth  of  thofe  divine  oracles,  that  even  where  they 
feem  only  to  have  accommodated  the  reprefentation  of  the  phaeno-  ' 
mena  of  nature  to  the  common  perceptions  of  mank'md,  they  ought 
to  be  interpreted  in  a  literal  fenfe.  This  incongruous  mode  of  pro- 
fecudng  the  knowledge  of  agronomy  has  been  fo  often  refuted,  that 
it  would  be  fuperfluous  now  to  enter  upon  the  talk?  befides,  we  muft 
acknowledge  that  the  dodrine  of  the  prefent  author  is,  in  fome  par- 
^ulars,  unintelligible^  He  tells  us,  for  inftance,  '  when  the  fun  is 
in  tkeequinox,  to  a  perfon  on  ,the  equator,  beholding  the  fun  in  the 
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horfeon,  his  antipode,  and  two  more,  one  under  each  pole,  thcfe  four 
would  behold  the  Ain  in  the  horizon  at  one  and  the  hmz  inftant  of 
time/  According  to  this  theory,  the  fun  ought  to  be  viable  at  one 
and  the  fame  inftant  of  time  in  every  part  of  the  earth's  orbit. 
Until  we  receive  an  explanation  of  this  paradox,  we  can  fitt^nd  no 
farther  to  Mr.  Cunningham. 

A&T.  27.     Faulkner* 5  Ohfervations  ^n  Infanity  ;  tvitb  a  Flan  for  tb0 
more/peedy  and  effeHual  Riomery  of  Injane  Ftrfons.    8vo.  is.   Key* 
'  sell.    XiOndon,  17  89. 

The  author  of  thefe  Obfervations  inveighs  agdnft  the  economy  of* 
private  madhoufes,  which  he  affirms  to  be,  from  interefted  motives, 
perverted  to  the  purpofe  of  preventing,  rather  than  of  accelerating,^ 
the  cure  of  the  unfortunate  perfons  for  the  reception  of  whom  they^ 
are  intended.  An  ad  of  parliament  was  paJTed  a  few  years  ago  au- 
thorifing  the  royal  college  of  phyficlans  to  eleft  five  fellows  of  that 
body  as  commiffioners  for  liceniing  and  infpeding  fuch  houfes,  and 
impofing  a  penalty  on  fuch  commimoners  as  (hould,  while  in  office,  be 
interefted  in  keeping  any  houfc  for  the  reception  of  lunatics.  This 
aft,  however,  the  prefent  author  obferves,  has  not  guarded  fuffidently 
again  ft  /?//  the  abufes  to  which  thefe  houfes  are  liable;  or  it  would 
not  only  have  excluded  commiffioners,  while  in  office,  but  at  all  times, 
from  having  any  intereft  in  fuch  houfes;  and  not  only  commiffioners, 
but  all  medical  people  whatever.  He  affirms  that  it  would  be  of  great 
importance  to  amend  this  adt  by  the  addition  of  a  claufe  exacting  an 
oath  from  every  phyfician,  furgeon,  &c.  that  he  has  no  intereft  what- 
ever in  recommending  a  patient  to  any  particular  houfe,  and  for  im-* 
pofing  a  fevere  penalty  on  thofe  who  (hould  be  found  to  ha\  e  fuch  in-r 
tereft.  As  even  poffible  abufe?  deferve  to  be  guarded  againft  by  every^ 
check  which  the  legiflature  can  impofe,  the  hints  fuggefted  by  this 
author  fepm  not  unworthy  of  attention. > 

AfcT.  28f    Trial  of  Mr.  Sykesfor  Crim  Con,  *witb  Mts*  Parjlonju.  8\ro. 
2s.     Ridgeway.     London,   i'j^<)» 

Tlus  trial  may  juftly  be  confidered  as  oqe  of  the  moft  remarkable  of 
the  kind,  in  relpedl  both  of  the  particular  aggravation  of  the  defen- 
dant's guilt,  and  the  importance  of  the  verdi^  which  was  given 
againft  him.  'the  fpeecn  of  Mr.  Erlkine,  counfel  for  the  plaintiff, 
^as  animated  with  all  the  force  of  pathetic  oratory;  the  charge  of 
the  lord  chief  juftice  correfponded  with  the  pureft  fentiments  of  equity 
and  re^itude ;  while  the  jury,  by  awarding  to  the  plaintiiF  the  whole 
of  the  damages  which  he  claimed,  have  fet  a  falutary  example  for  thq 
future  reftraint  of  fuch  flagrant  violations  of  moral  duty. 
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NATIONAL       AFFAIRS 

For     JANUARY,      1790. 

A   SUMMARY   REVIEW    OF    I789. 

^T*  HO  UGH,  in  profecution  of  our  plati,  we  have  cndea-- 
-*■  voured  to  mark  the  priBcipal  events,  and  catch  fomewhat 
of  the  features  of  every  fuccceding  niomh  of  the  memorable  year 
diat  has  been  juft  clofcd;  we  fliail,  on  this  occafion,  take  a  fum- 
mary  review  of  1789,  and  the  fituation  of  affairs  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1790. 

•  The  year  1789  exhibited,  in  the  moft  lively  colours,  the 
power  oi  opinion  and  example  over  ftanding  armies  and  the  au- 
thority of  eftablifhed  governments ;  the  rights  of  human  nature 
recognifed  and  afferted ;  armies  of  men  refuung  to  be  inftruments 
of  arbitrary  power^  and  doing  homage  to  the  genius  of  jullice ; 
the  Ipirit  of  liberty  beaming  with  pure  and  mild  rays  in  tha  moft 
Enlightened  nation  of  Europe  not  many  years  ago  enflaved  by 
defpotical  maxkns  and  forms  of  government,  and  opinions  and 
manners  to  which  thofe  maxims  and  forms  gave  birth ;  freedom 
burfting  forth  from  France  as  from  a  centre,  and  enlarging  her 
dominions  on  every  fide ;  a  murmur  of  indignant  difcontent  be- 
ginning to  pervade  the  oppreffed  fubjefts  of  the  moft  arbitrary 
Sovemments  in  Europe ;  a  gleam  of  hope  breaking  in  upon  the 
ave,  and  kings  and  emperors  trembling  on  their  thrones.  Yet, 
fo  complicated  is  the  chain  that  connects  human  affairs^  and  fo 
various  and  intricate  the  relations  of  things,  that  the  fame  cir* 
cumftances  that  gave  liberty  to  fome  countries  contributed  t9 
diminifh  it  in  a  ftate  that,  in  its  formation  and  progrefs,  has  iU 
luftrated  with  peculiar  energy,  the  force  of  a  fpirit  of  freedom. 
This  event,  we  fliould  bitterly  deplore,  if  the  general  dif- 
fiiiion  of  knowledge,  and  the  vicinity  of  free  nations,  did  not 
iecure  ^e  people  of  the  United  Provinces  againft  any  of  thofe 
evils  which  might  otherwife  be  apprehended  from  the  jncreafc4 
power  of  the  Scadtholder. 

,  FRANCE. 

The  King  of  France  undoubtedjy  regarded  die  Compte  dc 
Vergennes  as  the  great  pillar  of  his  power  and  glory,  when  l\e 
few  him  extending  his  intrigues,  a^d  eftablifhing  the  influence 
pf  the  court  of  Verfailles  in  almoft  all  the  kingdoms  and  ftatxs 
pf  Europe,  croifing  the  Atlantic^  and  diilevaering  Nort^  Aoi-^ic^ 
jfcroflgi  thp  Bfitiih  empire.    How  Fimited  age  our  views  into  fu- 
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turtty,  and  how  little  are  political  revolutions  tinder  the  control 
of  human  wifilom !     The  a£tive  "and  provident  policy  of  the 
French  pionarchy  in  emancipating  the  Anglo-Americans  from 
the  BritiQi  government ;  in  forming  an  alliance,  by  bloody  with 
the  houfe  of  Auftria ;  in  paying  fedulous  court  to  the  Emprefs 
of  Ruflia ;  in  conniving  at  the  joint  attack  of  the  Ruffians  and 
Auftrians  on  the  Turkifli  enipire.-*-The  policy  of  the  French 
monarchy,  in  thefe  and  other  meafures,  though  carried  on,  tc3 
all  appearance,  with  apparent  fuccefs,  blindly  laboured  for  its 
\  own  folk     The  influcnc/e  of  the  American  revolutio^i  on  the 
ininds  of  a  quick,  fenfible,  high-fpirited,  and  enlightened  na- 
tion, was  fuch  as  might  have  been  expedted,  and  it  was  indeed 
predkSled.     Men  who  fought  for  liberty  abroad,  naturally  cofi-^ 
ceived  that  they  had  a  right  to  enioy  it  at  home.     The  fparks 
of  fnsedom  that  every  where  had  oeen  fcattered  by  the  writings 
^f  Rpufleau,  Voltaire,  Turgot,   and  other   writers  trained  xxx 
the  fchool  of  Montefquieu,  the  Newton  of  jurifprudence  «ad 
all  political  economy,   were  kindled  into  a  flame.     An  unj- 
verial  diffullon  of  knowledge,  and  great  refinement  and  mildneis 
^f  manners,  confpired  to  efFe£l  a  civij  revolution  in  £ivour  of 
liberty,  without  bloodfhed.     The  National  Affembly  of  France, 
^e  moft  enlightened  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  hillory,  con-. 
ceived  the  fublime  idea  of  eftablifhing  a  form  of  government, 
jiot  on  precedents  which  have  ever  changed,  and  will  ever  be 
^changing,  but  on  that  great  moral  law  which  is  founded  in 
principles  immutable  and  eternal.     It  was  generally  faid,  at  firft, 
that  in  launching  forth  into  the  regions  of  metaphyfical  ipecula* 
tion,  and  the  dilputes  hence  to  be  expefted,  the  French  patriots 
^Ktzarded  more  than  it  was  prudent  to  hazard  at  fuch  acrifis* 
Time,  it  was  apprehended,  would  be  wafted  in  endlefs  debate; 
the  zeal  of  the  nation  nxight  cool  j  a  paffion  for  the  glory  of 
ihe  king  and  the  monarchy  might  return ;  and  all  things  revert 
into  their  old  channel.     It  was  therefore  {uggefted  that  thejr 
ought,  in  imitation  of  the  Englifli  at  the  revolution  in  i688j 
feize,  as  it  were,  fome  ftrong  holds  on  the  fpot,  pafs  fome  ftrong 
and  leading  refolutibns  in  favour  of  freedom,  without  penetrating 
to  the  bottom  of  matters,  and  moving  more  than  they  might 
be  able  to  wield ;  and,  fmce  they  could  not  form  a<:ivil  and  po-» 
litical  conftitution  on- any  abftrafted . model,  fecure  fome  im-» 
portant  points  in  the  mean  time,  and  advance  afterwards,  ac-» 
jcording  to  circumftances  and  opportunities,,  to  greater  perfect 
lion.     But  tfie  leaders  of  the  National  Affembly,  or,  in  other 
Wo^fds,   the  GENIUS  that  fully  and  fairly  reprefented  France, 
thought 'otherwife,  and,  as  has  fince  appeared,  thought  jufHy. 
Tfeeymfa^  a  jufler  eftfma*e  of  the  moderation  and  the  reafon- 
jiljfencfe  of  the  French  people  \  who,  in  the  interval  bet)f^een  the 
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death  of  the  old,  and  the  birth  of  the  new  government,  cxU^ 
bited  the  moft  ftriking  inftancfe  that  has  at  any  time  or  place 
been 'given  to  the  world  of  the  importance  of  education,  and. 
how  much  the  want  or  the  weakneTs  of  laws  may  be  fuppliecf 
by  manners  and  opinions.  The  French  nation,  having  not  a 
btwj  were  a  law  unto  ihemfehis ;  for  the  few  outrages  that  were 
committed  appear  as  nothing  when  compared  with  the  magni* 
tude  and  boldnefs  of  the  enterprife ;  and  the  multitudes  that  wer^ 
a£Rx:iated  for  the  purppfe  in  different  parts  of  a  wide-extended 
and  populous  country. 

The  new  Icgiflature  of  France  have. in,  their  proceedings  dif- 
played  deep  knowledge,  great  good  fenfe  and  tempo*  in  th^ir 
condu<St.  It  is  not  ajn^  part  of  our  dafign  to  illuftrate  thefe  poii. 
tions  by  a  detail  of  particulars  >  we  ihall  juft  obferve,  t^t  a  politi- 
cal revolution  in  France  may  already  be  confidered-^  completely 
eftablifhed,  and  that  a  greater  portion  of  th^  democratical  ifpint  < 
will  probably  be  infiifed  into  the  new  conftitution  than  was  ge- 
nerally thought  to  be  poffible.  On  the  other  hand,  more  checks 
will  be  provided  againft  the  levity  and  turbulence  of  democracy 
than  were  ever  eftablifhed  before  in  any  republic,  ancient  os 
modern.  The  groundwork  of  this  conllitution  appears  to  be 
the  fame  with  mat  delineated  by  Mr.  Hume  in  his  idea  of  a 
.pcrfeft  commonwealth. 

Thus,  on  the  whole,  the  late  glorfous  revolution  in  France 
has  been  bom  by  very  gentle  throws,  by  the  mild  power  of  esi*- 
tcnded  knowledge  and  humanity.  The  ratio  of  the  fchpols,  and 
the  ultima  ratio  regum  have,  in  France,  made  a  coalition.  Re»* 
fon  is  armed  with  the  authority  of  government ;  and  who  wiQ 
henceforward  deride  metaphyftcs  armed  with  the  point  of  tho 
bayonet  ? 

As  the  French  monarchy  laboured  for  its  own  deftruiSion  in 
emancipating  North  America  from  Great  Britain,  fo  alfo,  at 
we  have  obferved  abov^,  it  laboured  for  the  fame  end  in  intrigues 
with  other  powers.  Had  not  the  French  court  been  induflrioufly 
employed  in  exciting  a  revolt  agaiijft  the  Stadtholder,  they  would 
not  have  experienced  the  mortifeation  of  feeing  their  friend» 
humbled,  and  their  enemies  m  the  United  Provinces,  exalted  on( 
iheir  ruins.  Had  not  the  Auftrians  and  Ruffians,  with  their 
connivance,  made  war  on  the  Turks,  the  emperor  would  hav^ 
been  at  hand,  with  a  numerous  and  veteran  army,  to  fupporC 
the  Auftrian  faction,  and  monarchical  power,  againft  the  inno-^' 
vations  of  the  patriots.  The  emplc^ment  <rf  the  Auftrian  ar-f 
mies  on  the  fide  of  Turkey  was  alfo  extremely  fevourabie  to  tktf 
revolt  in  the  Netherlands,  the  fee^s  df  which  had  been  fown  b3fi 
^e  progrefe  cf  know}edg^j  and  \  e  attempts  of  the  empcro? 
ini787, 
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AUSTRIAN  NfTHERtANPS. 

From  the  accommodation  by  which  the  difturbanccs  of  the 
Auftrian  Netherlands  were  brought  at  the  conclufiori  of  1787, 
It  feemed  rcafonable  to  conclude  that  the  foundation  was  laid  of 
good  underftandin^  between  the  prince  and  the  people,  and  of 
future  tranquillity  m  the  provinces.  But  the  event  has  not  cor* 
refponded  to  that  expedfation,  and  a  more  troubled  fcene  now 
prefentsitfelf  in  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  where  the  provinces- 
are  in  arms,  and  an  open  revolt  from  the  authority  of  the  em-... 
perorhas  taken  place.  The  rafli  and  precipitate  meafures  of 
ttie  fovereign,  too  impatient  of  the  control  of  a  limitM  mo- 
narchy, and  too  little  inftm^ed  by  the  former  difturbanccs  in 
his  Flemifli  Provinces,  have  given  rife  to  this  revolt  of  his  fub- 
jefts.  In  the  year  1787  candour  was  willing  to  fuppofe  that  the 
fov^reign  had  been  furprifed  into  the  arbitrary  meafures  that 
were  then  purfued;  in  the  year  1789  that  apology  can  no  longer 
be  made.  It  may  be  permitted,  in  this  place,  to  take  a  flight 
view  of  Ae  chief  occurrences  in  the  Auftrian  Netherlands  in  the 
two  years  that  have  elapfed  fince  our  narrative  was  clofed* 

A  RETROSPECT  OF   THE   EMPEROR's    CONDUCT. 

Though,  by  the  conceflions  which  the  emperor  made  in  Sep^ 
tember  1787,  and  by  that  ratification  which  confirmed  them,  the 
grievances  which  formed  the  principal  matters  of  complaint  were 
redrefled,  yet  it  was  eafily  feen  that  entire  confidence  was  not 
reltored  between  the  prince  and  his  fubjefts^  The  jealoufy  and 
dHIati6&<Elion  which  remained  in  the  minds  of  the  people  were 
not  removed  in  the  year  1783.  Sufpicions  were  ftill  enter- 
tained, upon  no  flight  grounds,  Aat  the  fovereign  fought  tQr 
ftrain  his  prerogative  beyorid  due  bounds,  and  though  an  a£l  of 
amnefty  was  granted  by  the  emperor,  it  was  not  found  that  be* 
Iiad  laid  ailde  his  refentment  againft  thofe  peribns  who  had  been 
moft  a£tive  in  the  late  oppofition.  The  general  tenor  of  ad- 
miniftration  was  ill-fuited  to  gain  popularity.  Inftead  of  thofe 
lenient  meafures  by  which  angry  fpirits  are  conciliated,  a  harfh 
and  fevere  [dan  of  governing  was  adopted  j  the  army  was  en- 
ttufted  to  a  commander  who  was  thought  well  fitted  to  carry 
rigorous  orders  into  execution ;  the  ftrong  arm  of  authority 
was  lifted  up  to  intimidate  the  Aflfembly  of  the  States;  and 
many  a6fe,  at  once  vexatious  and  arbitrary,  were  complained  of* 
The  re-eftabli(hment  of  the  feminary  of  Louvain  tended  greatly 
to  increafe  the  pqsular  difcon tents.  That  meafure,  which  was 
infifted  on  by  the  fovereign  as  a  condition  on  which  the  con- 
cei&ons  had  been  made,  yvell  intended  to  promote  a  more  libera^ 
education  in  theology,  and  to  reftrain  the  growth  of  bigotry^ 
but  highly  unacceptable  to  the  clergy  and  a  great  part  of  the 
I  fiatioxi^ 


aAioti,  was  obftmatcTy  ur^,  with  too  little  regard. to  religious 
prejudices,  or  the  temper  of  the  times,  and  with  tob  little  re-- 
fpcd  to  the  privileges  of  the  country.  Severities  were  inflifted 
on  the  ecclefuftics,  who  were  lefs  obedient  to  the  mandates  of 
the  prince  on  this  fubjeft ;  the'  foldiery  were  employed  to  en- 
force harih  edi£ls,  and  a  catholic  prince,  through  excefs  of  zeal 
for  t(^a^on,  became  too  little  tolerating  to  his  catholic  fub- 
jeds.  This  indifcreet  proceeding,  beheld  with  diflike  by  aB  the 
provinces,  was  particularly  odious  in  Brabant,  which  ranks  Lou- 
vain  among  her  principal  cities,  and  has  a  fpecial  care  of  its  pri- 
vileges. The  minds  of  men,  already  indifpofed  and  ialarmed  for 
their  civil  rights,  were  more  inflamed  by  religious  zeal;  a  ge- 
neral  difcontent  prevailed,  and,  at  the  clofe  of  the  year  lyoS^ 
the  States  of  Brabant  exprefled  their  difTatisfaftion  with  the 
meafures  of  government,  by  refufmg  to  grant  the  ordinary 
fubfidies. 

C0NSE(y7ENC£S   OF  THEIR   REFUSAL. 

This  refufal  of  the  States  drew  on  them  the  heavy  difpleafufC 
of  the  ibvereign,  already  irritated  by  the  refinance  that  had  beea 
made  to  the  feminary  of  Louvain ;  and,  yielding  to  his  refentment^ 
the  monarch  now  allowed  himfelf  to  be  hurried  into  violent  aoi 
arbitrary  meafures.  By  an  edift  addreffed  to  the  province  of  Bra- 
bant, in  January  1780,  he  not  only  annulled  that  ratification,  bj 
l^ch  the  former  difturbances  had  been  compo(cd,  and  the  fub- 
fequent  a£t  of  amnefty,  but,  as  if  difengaged  from  that  compaS, 
into  which  he  had  entered  at  his  acdeflion,  he  recalled  that  pran- 
gaflal  oath  which  he  had  fworn.to  maintain  the  Joyous  Entry, 
and  the  privileges  of  the  people.     He  fignified  th^t  thofe  efta- 
Uifbments  created  in  the  year  1787,  which  had  caufed  fo  great 
alarms,  and  which  he  had  agreed  to  aboli(h,  fhouldbe  revived  vx 
Uieir  full  extent ;  that  the  intendants  fhould  forthwith  enter  oa 
their  offices;  and  that  no  abbots  were  to  be  named  in  future  to 
the  vacant  abbies  in  Brabant :  he  denounced  fevere  chaftifements 
againft  all  whofbould'in  any  wife  call  in  queftion  or  oppofc 
thofe  afls  of  his  adminiftration.    .The  fubmiifion  of  the  States, 
which  fbon  followed  their  refufal  to  grant  the  fubfidies,  did  not 
long  engage  the  fovereign  to  fufpend  the  execution  of  this  fevere 
decree^     The  council  of  Brabant,  according  to  its  known  pri- 
Yilege^  having  refufed  to  give  its  (an<Mon  to  ediSs  that  were  re- 
pugnant to  the  laws,  that  fupreme  tribunal,  a  main  fupport  of  the 
liberties  of  the  country,  was  fupprefTed.     The  States  were  dif- 
pofleiled  of  their  juft  <^ce,  and  that  care  of  the  public  revenue,^ 
which  belonged  to  their  committee,  was  beftowed  on  perfons  ap- 
pointed by  a  commiffion  from  the  prince.     That  afTembly,  in 
other  refpefts,  felt  the  cffe<as  of  the  difpleafure  of  the  fovereign. 
That  power  which  they  had  exercifed,  of  withholding  the  fub- 
^dies,  was  affirmed  not  to  belong  to  them  by  right.    As  it  was 

declared 


declared  that  tio  abbots  were  to  be  named  in  fiiture  ia  ^rabanlg 
the  fuppreffion  of  the  firft  order  of  the  ftates  was  denouttced  by 
that  declaration.  The  third  order,  that  is  the  Deputies  of  ikm 
Gommons,  too  little  complaiiant  to  the  will  of  the  prince^  was 
pronounced  to  be  improperly  and  whimfically  conftrudled.  AU 
the  barriers  which  a  refpe£table  conftitution  had  fet  up,  againft 
the  encroachments  of  princes,  were  thrown  down  ;  the  Joyous 
Entry  was  reprefented  as  encumbered, by  ufelefs  articles.  That 
ancient  privilege  of  Brabant,  by  which  the  people  claifti  to  be 
releafed  from  fuit  and  fervice  to  thchr.princes,  till  reparation  be 
made  for  the  infringement  of  rights,  \v;as  treated  as  a  vain  pre- 
tenfion,  founded  in  error.  The  fovereign  having  fet  forth  that 
embarrafTment,  which  the  Joyous  Entry,  and  the  aflenibly  of  die 
i^es  gave  to  his  meafures,  did  not  conceal  his  purpofe  of  new 
njodelling,  by  his  own  authority,  the  conftitution,  into  fuch  a 
form  that  the  operations  of  government  fhould  no  longer  be 
perplexed  or  difturbed  by  that  embarraflment.  Whilft  a  defpotic 
ircign  was  thus  proclaimed,  the  difpleafure  of  adminiftration  was 
(Jlreifted,  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  againft  thofe  from  whom  an 
oppofition  to  the  new  fyftem  was  apprehended,  and  many  perfons 
were  imprifbned  on  vain  preterices,  and  contrary  to  the  knowi\ 
Ibrms  of  law  in  the  province. 

GENERAL   REVOLT. 

This  open  and  repeated  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  peopkj^ 
^i^%  produced  thofc  remarkable  events  in  the  Low  Countries  dut 
,  have  fo  recently  drawn  the  attention  of  Europe.  The  Brabant- 
ers,  beholding  the  entire  overtiirow  of  a  conftitution  that  ha<| 
been  maintained  through  fo  many  ages,  and  perfuading  them- 
fclves  that  theii:  laft  refource  was  to  be  found  in  arnw,  difplayed 
|he  ftandard  of  revolt ;  and^he  fame  month  of  06i:ober,  that  an- 
nounced the  taking  of  Belgrade,  declared  to  the  Emperor  the  re-« 
"volt  of  his  fubjeds  in  the  Low  Countries.  The  firft  enterpriases 
in  arms  were  fuccefsfu! ;  zeal  for  freedom  triumphed  over  the 
difcipline  of  regular  troops,  and  the  fpirit  of  revolt  foon  commur 
nicated  itfelf  to  the  other  provinces,  that,  in  the  fate  of  the  coci- 
ftitution  of  Brabant,  beheld  the  approaching  fall  of  their  own  li- 
jjerties.  The  iarmy  of  the  Brabanters  was  quickly  increafed  ii| 
numbers;  bands  of  .armed  citizens  rofe  up  in  different  parts  ; 
great  exertions  of  valour  were  made  by  men  undifciplined  iii 
war,  but  not  fparing  of  blood  in  the  caufe  of  Liberty ;  and,  by 
^  rapid  train  of  fuccd's,  in  thefpaqe  of  a  few  weeks,  the  Auftrian 

farrifons  were  worfted  and  diflodged  from, the  great  cities  in  the  - 
Jetherlands,  Even  the  city  of  Bruffels,  where  the  Imperial 
army  had  made  the  greateft  fliew  of  -refiftancc,  the  AuAriai^ 
General  was  compelled  to  yieW  to  the  fignal  bravery  ^of  itS' 
inhabitants.  Luxemburgh,  fifuaied  at  the  farth^^ft  extremity  of 
the  province^  on  tl^p  G^j^n^x  ft:o*tipr^  and  defended  by.  ftrong 
:   I  works. 


moxk^  has  received  the  remains  of  the  Auftrian  army,  weaken^ 
«d  by  defertion  and  defeat. 

CONDUCT    OF    THE    EMPEROR,. 

The  Emperor,  ahrmed  by  the  firft  fymptoms  of  a  dangerous 
revolt,  fought  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  his  difafFefted  fubjedb, 
by  repairing  the  wrongs  that  had  been  offered  to  the  Confti^ 
tution.  .  ihofe  perfons  who  had  been  imprifoned^  contrary  to 
law,  were  fet  at  liberty :  the  Council  of  Brabant  was  openec^ 
and  the  Judges  of  that  tribunal  were  called  upon  to  affemble. 
The  care  of  the  public  revenue  was  afligned  to  that  Com- 
laittee  of  the  States  to  which  it  belonged.  Even  the  long 
contefted  feminary  of  Lou  vain  was  yielded  up  to  the  public 
wifli ;  and  the  States  were  invited  to  meet  deputies  appointed 
by  the  prince,  with  full  aflurance  that  the  ancient  conftitution 
fliould  be  maintained.  But  a  people  who  had  feen  the  chains 
of  defpotifm  a  fecond  time  prepared  for  them,  have  not  been 
inclined  to  lay  down  their  arms,  or  to  liften  to  terms  of  ac- 
commodation. '  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  Haynaulj:,  have  openly 
caft  ofF  the  allegiance  to  their  fovereign,  and  declared  thera- 
felves  free  and  independant  States  ;  an  example  that  it  is  pro- 
table  will  fooh  be  imitated  by  the  other  provinces. 

REFLECTIONS. 

Such  IS  the  interefting  fcene  which  is  difplayed  in  the  Au* 
ftrian  Netherlands,  at  the  cooclufion  of  the  year  1789.  The 
loveis  of  Liberty,  while  they  regret  the  calamities  infeparable 
from  war,  and  the  ^tal  neceffity  that  compels  to^  a^onteft  ia 
arms,  muft  applaud  the  gallant,  fpirit  with  which  a  brave  na-* 
tion  has  refifted  that  yoke  with  which  they  were  menaced. 
Concerning  the  probaole  iffue  of  this  fudden  revolution  men 
"wiD  reafon  variotifty.  That  a  powerful  monarch  will  tamely 
yidd  up  the  fdvcreignty  of  thofe  flouriihing  provinces,  whoft 
lofs  can  with  difficulty,  be  compenfeted  by  his  Turkifh  acquifi- 
.tions,  is  Icarce  to  be  imagined*  On  the  other  hand,  to  regain, 
and  keep'  pofleffion  of  a  country,  where  the  people  are  fo  much 
alienated  from  the  Government  of  the  Sovereign,  and  have  made 
Xuch  ^vances  .to  Independance,  may  be  thought  no  eafy  epter- 
prize.  *  Is  the  time  come,  when  the  laft  remaining  part,  that 
belonged  to  the  Houfeof  Auftria,  of  the  rich  pofleffions  of  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy,  is  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  dominion 
of  that  family  r 

Froai  the  Netherlands  the  flame  of  liberty  extended  to  the 
principality  of 

LIEGE, 

A  fmall  ftate ;  but  peopled  with  a  hardy  and  brave  race  of  men^ 
worthy  of  fceedom,  and,  with  liie  favour  and  aid  of  Pruflia,  Hol- 
land, and*  other  powers,  jealous  of  Auftria,  able  to  maintain  it. 
The  boat  fpirit  began  to  appear  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  ;  in- 

fomuch. 


7t  Nati^mtAjJ^u 

£>ii^ucli>  that  the  Emperor  di4  not  think  it  prudent  to  wedceft 
his  ftrong  garrifons  in  thofe  countries,  by  detachments  either  x» 
Ae  north,  where  all  was  confufion  and  revolt,  or  to  the  fouth^ 
where  time  and  the  ufual  accidents  of  war,  though  fuccefeful, 
demanded  continual  reinforcements. 

IN   THE    MILANESE, 

The  ftates  refofed  to  grant  the  fubfidy  required  by  dieir 
Jinperial  Sovereign. 

IN    NAPLES, 

Pafquinades  appeared,  which,  after  enumerating  certain  grier- 
imces,  intimated,  That  the  Fashion  of  France  had  at  laf: 
come  to  Italy, 

SPAIN. 

A  new  king  fucceeded  to  the  throne  of  Spain :  a  kingdom 
retained  in  fubjeftion  to  defpotic  power  only  by  ignorance  and 
the  power  of  religious  fuperftition.  The  Holy  Inquifition, 
with  the  concurrence  and  advice  of  the  Court,  laboured  hard 
to  exclude  liberty  and  fcience  by  preaching  againft  the  impor- 
tation of  certain  books ;  the  names  of  which  they  caufed  to  be 
printed  and  pafted  up  on  the  pillars  and  walls  of  their  churches, 
and  in  other  public  places.  Thus  they  blindly  counteraQ  thefr 
own  dcfign  of  perpetuating  the  reign  of, ignorance  and  devotion. 
If  a  (park  of  curiofity ;  if  human  nature  remains  in  Spain,  the 
profcriptionjuft  mentioned  will  precipitate  the  Revolution  they 
me^  to  prevent.  The  genius  of  the  Spaniards,  naturally  quick 
and  ardent,  will  take  free  fcope,  and  their  noble  country  rife^, 
like  the  Phoenix,  from  her  own  aflies. 

THE   KING    OF  SARDINIA 

Incre^ed  his  army,  and  formed  magazines,  whether  he  appre^ 
bended  foreign  innovation,  or  dreaded  internal  convulfion. 

GREAT    BRITAIN, 

Sympathifing  with  her  amiable  king,  felt  equal  forrow  at  his 
affliclion  and  joy  at  his  recovery.  Diflentions  arofe  in  Parlia- 
ment concerning  the  right,  in  cafes  of  mental  dereliftion,  of  ap- 
pointing a  Regent.  As  the  king,  according  to  the  Britifh 
conftitution,  never  dies ;  or,  in  other  words,  as  the  throne  is 
never  fuppofed  to  be  vacant,  the  right  of  afting  as  Regent  be- 
longed, in  the  judgment  of  one  party,  to  the  Prince  of  Walejf, 
the  lineal  fucceffor  to  the  throne,  though  it  was  the  right  becaufc 
it  was  the  duty  and  office  of  Parliament  to  declare  the  right  of 
the  Heir  Apparent,  to  invite  him  to  exercife  it.'  But  a  majority 
decided  that  the  right  of  appointing  a  Regent,  in  all  cafes  where 
a  ceflation  had  taken  place  in  the  funftions  of  executive  govern- 
ment, was  vefted  in  the  two  remaining  branches  of  the  legiflaw 
Cure,  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  and  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  At 
the  fame  time  that  they  pafled  this  abftradedrefolution  concern-" 

ing 


fag  the  queftion  of  right  to  the  Regency,  they  didf  what  wasf 
right  becaufe  it  was  natural,  proper',  polittcaHy  expedient,  and 
even  necefl&ry,  in  calling  on  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  adminifter 
the  government,  d^ough  under  certain  limitations.  In  thtJ 
mean  time,  the  recovery  of  the  king  fuperfeded  this  new  ar- 
rangement. 

It  was  not  unnatural  for  the  partizans  of  the  Prince,  and 
the  adherents  rf  oppofition,  tp  wifh  for  a  change  in  admini«^ 
ilration.  Accordingly,  among  fo  numerous  a  clafs  of  men 
diere  were  not  wanting  certain  individuals  who  fufFer^  the 
impatience  of  their  zeal  and  their  hopes  to  betray  them  into 
cxpreflions  of  eager  expedlation,  equally  incoqfiftent  with  dig- 
nity and  decorum.  But  the  Prince  of  Wales  acquitted  himfdf 
on  that  trying  emergency  with  perfect:  propriety :  and  it  is  al- 
lowed, on  all  hands,  that  nothing  could  exceed  the  confiftency, 
moderation,  and  genuine  patriotifm  of  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
who  is  confidered  as  the  centre  of  union  among  the  Whig 
party,  and  whofe  conduft  was  perfe<ftly  approved  by  the  more 
refpe6table  among  his  political  friends.  The  Duke,  who  ha<f 
voted  for  the  appointment  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Re- 
gency without  reftriftions,  fhewed,  on  the  very  firft  fymptoitig 
of  convalefcence  in  the  king,  that  he  had  not  been  governed 
by  any  perfonal  prcdileftion  or  partial  views ;  and  proved  th^ 
his  attachment  was  to  the  Englilh  Conftitution  and  the  Royal 
Line  of  Bruitfwick. 

PROSPERITY  OF   GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  trade  and  manufaftures  of  Great  Britain,  from  a  variety 
of  fortunate  circiimftances,  flouriflied  in  1789  to  an  extent 
unknown  in  any  former  period.  Commerce  had  rifen  witH 
an  elaftic  force  that  carried  it  beyond  its  ancient  limits ;  the 
capitals  and  the  energy  of  the  nation  were  turned  from  the  Ame- 
rican war,  and  thb  American  continent,  and  flowed  in  fafer  as 
well  as  more  produftive  channels;  while  the  Dutch  and  the 
French,  the  great  rivals  of  Britain  in  manufaftures  and  com- 
ifierce,  were  in  a  ftate  of  ftupor,  diffatisfadlion,  and  diftraftion. 
The  commercial  treaty  with  France  was  undoubtedly  advanta* 
geous,  and  gave  frefh  excitement  to  our  woollen,  iron,  and 
fome  other  manufafturcs.  But  that  the  great  mafs  of  the 
Britifh  trade  was  moved  by  other  fprings,  and  did  not;  relt  on 
any  fuch  flippery  bafis,  appeared  from  this,  that  after  the  diftrac-  , 
;Cions  and  the  wants  of  the  French  nation  left  little  or  nothing  to 
give  in  exchange  for  Britifh  commodities,  our  trade  continued  to 
flourifli  with  increafing  vigour. 

TAXES. 

Several  trifling  but  vexatious  taxes  were  impofed  on  the  peo- 
ple for  the  purpofe  of  making  up  the  deficiency  in  the  minifter's 
dariing  fcheme,  an  annual  million  for  the  difcharge  of  the  national 

debt ; 


$cr  National' Jffmrs). 

debt :  A  fchem^  which  wc  have  demonftra!^  (to  l:he<:6mplet^ 
convidion,  as  we  have  the  fatisfaiSlion  to  underftand,  of  great 
numbers  of  our  readers)  to  be  fophifiical,  aiid  eiTentially  injuri-^ 
ou$  to  the  induftry  and  general  pi(^perity  of  the  nation.  lt*is^ 
as  if  a  ngrrpw-minded  and  ignorant  mifer  ihould  hoard  and  tranf^ 
mit  to  his  graiidfon  a  quantity  of  crown  and  half-crown  pieces^ 
reduced  by  the  gradual  depreciation  of  money  to  lefs  than  half 
their  value,  ioftead  of  employing  them  in  his  own  life-time,  inr 
the  cultivation  of  land,  or  other  productive  labour.— T'be  moft 
odious  and  dangerous  of  all  the  taxes  impofed  in  1789  on  the 
jjeoplc  of  England,  was  the  extenfion  of  the  excife  to  the  articlto^ 
of  tobacco.  This  occafioned  a  general  and  juft  alarm.  Let  ua 
do  juftice,  while  we  make  thefe  remarks,  to  the  aftivity  and 
public  zeal  of  the  niinifter ;  to  the  fupport  he  has  afforded  to  th«k 
Prince  of'Orai^e  j  to  his  vigilance  in  the  prevention  of  fmug-t 
ling ;  and  the  Candour  with  which  he  adopts  hints  from  what- 
ever quarter  diey  are  fuggefted. — Let  us  at  the  feme  time,  29 
becorr.es  good  citizens,  inquire  with  freedom,  whether  the  tjsA 
of  adminiftration  be  always  according  to  knowledge  f^^^vA  whether 
they  are  not,  in  fome  inftances,  more  anxious  to  ftrcngtb«i  the 
hands  of  government  thaa  to  provide  for  the  cafe,  or.  to  fecure  . 
the  privileges,  of  the  people?  Having  thus  taken  a  review  rf  , 
1^89  wc  come  to 

JANUARY     1790, 

On  which  our  obfervations  muft,  for  the  prcfent^  he  brief. 
The  repulfe,  or  the  retreat  of  the  Imperial  troops  from  Luxem- 
bui^h,  will  probably  provoke  the  Emperor  to  try  the-  fortune 
of  war,  and  by  no  means  to  abdicate  the  Netherlands  with- 
out a  bloody  conteft.  But  the  declining. heaith  of  this  princ^ 
as  well  as  tjbat  of  his  Imperial  ally,  take  fomewhat  from  th« 
curiofity  and  intereft  with  whigh  we  form  conjeSurcs  coat 
cerning  their  prefent  intentions. 

king's   speech. 

His  Majefty's  fpeech  to  the  Britifh  parliament  announces  proN^ 
fpeds  of  peace  and  ^rofperity,  we  hope,  on  fecure  grounds; 
Refpefting  the  difputes  on  the  continent  it  is  properly  and 
prudently  lllent. 

A  good  underftanding  happily  fubfifts  between  the  Sove« 
reign  and  the  Heir-apparent ;  and  frequent  jarrings  take  place, 
as  happily  perhaps,  between  the  Prime  Minifter  and  Lori 
Thurlow. 

^  Communications  for  The  English  Review  are  requefted  to 
he  fent  to  Mr.  Murray,  No.  32,  Fleet-ftreet,  London  1  nuhere  Buh-' 
fcrihers  for  this  Monthly  Ferformance  are  refpehfuUj  defired  to  give  in 
their  Names. 
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Aslt.  1.     StriRum  on  the  Uccteftajfical  and  Literary  Hi/iofy  bf 

Ireland^  from  the  moji  ancient  limes  till  the  Intro Jki£iioh  of  tne 

Roman  Kttualy  and  the  EJiahliJhment  of  the  Papal  SupretHOtyi  iy 

'  Henry  II.  King  of  England.     Alfo  an  HtfioricaV  Sketch  of  the 

\  Conflitution  ami  Government  of  Ireland^  from  the  nioft  edrh  au^\ 

theniicated  Period  doiun  to  the  fear  1 783.     By  ^oms  Cafht'^. 

'  belly  LL.D.  Chancellor  of  St.  Macartin^Sy  Clogber.  '  8vd*    6s* 

Whfte,  Dublin.     1789. 

'IpHE  reiMfk  has  be^n  loAg  fiiice  made  that  no  rtiodeft  nation 
'■'  hafr  attempted  to  carry  their  claims  to  antiquity  to  fuch  an  ex- 
travagant height  as  has  been  done  by  the  people  of  Ireland.  The 
valour,  the  prOwefe,  and  the  acComplifhments  of  their  anceftors, 
in  titaes  of  Che  romoteft  antiquity,  and  in  the  days  of  weftern  fa- 
vagendlS)  ignorance,  and  barbarilm,  have  been  the  fucceeding 
wines  of  Sie  Irifli  hiftorians  in  general.  One  of  their  lateft 
writers ♦  dwells  on  this  favourite  fubjeft  through  two  ponderous 
qwuto  v(dufnies ;  he  there  riots  in  all  the  caprices  of  a  luxuriant 
imagination,  but  difdains  to  prolong  the  theme  beyond  the  in- 
glorio\is  declenfion  of  Ireland— in  the  twelfth  century !  Yet  to 
GO  ftri<ft  juftice,  it  is  neceffary  to  add,  that,  from  what  we  have 
•rfthe  works  of  th^fe  gentlemen,  of  Keating,  of  O'Flaherty,  of 
O'Connor,  and  O'HaJloran,  they,  in  very  few  inftances,  feem 
to  aim  at  deception;  they  appear  to  be  themfelves  deceived^ 


# 


•  »Ho.  air.  vol.  xv.  fib.  i  790,  ?^  'Thcj^ 


il    SirtSiuns  on  the  Ecdeju^icd  and  tfiterarj  tHjior)  aftreiahi. 

They  are  borne  fo  high  by  their  own  enthufiafm  that  they  over-* 
look  thofe  objefHons  which  muft  prefent  themfelves  even  to  the 
fuperficial  obferver^ 

This  paffion  we  muft  alfa  5idi  has  its  oriein  in  a  vanity  Aef 
fnoft  natural  to  the  human  heart.     The  relative  iituation  of 
Ireland  and  Great-Britain,  whether  the  crown  of  the  forma- 
be^  iubjeftpd*  pr  ^^nacffd,  places  t|i^  krfigdom  in  a^ikiwji^n  tit 
d^tfndenfce ;  aJhd  *  a  {>eojie/  fays  Cibbert,  ♦  w4h>  are  ^iflftisfied 

*  with  their  prefent  condition,  will  eagerly  grafp  at  any  vifion  of 

*  pajl  or  future  glory/  •  Thus  being  below  her  neighbours  in 
wedth  and  DQwer,  Ireland^  confbfes  her  in  a  proud  and  penfive 
contemplation   of  the  "figments 'of  antiquity*     •  She  fuUenly 

*  turns  away/  to  ufe  the  language  of  Mr.  Whitakcr,  *  from  the 

*  light  of  reformation,  and  wraps  herfelf  in  the  gloom  of  her 

*  own  legendary  annals/  , 

It  is  fortunate  for  fhe  reputation  of  Ireland  that  the  gentle- 
man who  in  this  work  has  fo  fuccefsfully  encountered  thefe  phan-* 
toms,  is  himfelf  a  native  of  that  kingdom.     He  has  in  this  per- 
formed a  tafk  which  was  fuggefted  by  the  late  Dr.  Johnfon^  and 
yecommended  bv  Mr.  Burke.    He  has  drawn,  with  an  intetligenti 
aiW  ^eady  hand,  the  lines  between  what  was  merely  fiftion;* 
what  was  at  beft  uiKcrtain ;  and  what  was  a(ftually  capable  of 
irfoofi.     We  do  not  mean  to  fay  that  Mr*  Campbell  has  done 
this  in  every  inftance ;  in  fome  that  tafk  wa.s  impraSicaVle,  and  . 
in  many  the  toil  is  unavoidably  left  to  be  acconiplifhed  by  the 
labour  oH  others.     He  examines  into,  the  ftrong^ft  proofs  which 
the  parti&ns  of  Irifh  antiquity  have  add'uced  from  the  monu- 
ments, the  literature,  and  the  mannefs^of  that  country';  and  in 
general  maintains  the 'ground  whicl^.  he  has  at  iirft  occupied  witb^ 
truth,  force,  and  preciuon.  1  , 

Of  the  firft  of  thefe  proofs,  the  moiiuments  found  in  Ireland, 
Mr.  Campbell  exprefles  himfelf  in  the  following  mstnner : 

-  *  To  fnbftanttate  otir  claim  to  a  iitry  remoter  ai^ttky,  foine 
nMeerft  ^kifk>  fufllcknt  if  they  di^v«v  i.  ifmiMtudt  between  feme' 
pr^ient  ki(h  cuft^iiftv,  or  remain  of  rode  art,  and  tko^e  of  anciest 
GaoU  Creech;  Perfia,  Phoenicia,  or  other  countries  celebrated  in, 
ilory ;  noC  confidering  that  they,  in  6>  doing,  only  adduce. argttrae|i|», 
for  the  aiteient  rudenefs  of  thofe  countries,  not  for  the  refinement  of 
t)ieir  own.  For  rude  monuments  and  cufloms,  he  they  found  where 
they  may,  are  the  moft  iipdelible  tells,  of  the  rudenefs  of  the  timer 
in.  which  they  were  erefted  br  ufed.  If  tliey  would  evmde  the  re- 
finement of  Ireland  from  its  confortnity  to  thofe  ccuntrieJ  ci  quondam, 
refinement,  they  iKould  point  out  the  veftrges  of  Hther  ancient  mag*' 
ilittjde  ox'elfegatitfe  in'thewdl'ks  of  this  country-.  ^  '  :  -  i.    .  t2 

.  *  If  then  we  .are  to.be  for  evjr  cQjl&6ling,the_beggady_^lsntfints 
of  rude  monuments,  the  rudeft  upon  which  the  penury  of  language  is 
obli^i^d  to  beftow  th^  nam€^<rfarC|  o«ir  puifiiit  is  puenle^  nay  chikii£h 
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ttdetcT.  If  Che  moifl  bivififtd  cbmltries  cm  eirth,  hare  iHn  fiic&:  r^ 
mains,  this  onljTproves  that  they  once  w^re  barbafcn|s»  elfe  flick  toQ5 
di^m^R^  would  tsox.  have  been  ere£ked«-  For  if  foch  things  could  efta- 
l>li(h  antiqttitjr,  then  all  countries  which  poflefs  them  wooM  be  equaUj 
kndent  $  and  we  read  of  jfcarce  any^  without  them.  If  antiquity 
means  any  thing  honourable  to  any  nation>  it  mui):  mean  that  that 
■adon  has  been  Ibf  a  long  pwiod  of  time  famoved  from  x\\r  infantinr 
fiate  of  fociety  in  which  tnofe  rude  monuments  were  produced*  The 
{Hufiat^  antiquity  ihoiild  go  no  farth^  thaii  it  is  cdnne^d  with 
higher  effbrts  of  art,  and  le^  equiv€k:al  fymptomsof  nafcent  oi^li- 
Ikaon^     All'beyond  are  feas.of  glafs»  and  Ihip^  of  Amber.  . 

It  is  no  ihame  for  any  nation  to  have  been  once  barbarpiif ;  alltia* 
tions  in  Europe  have  been  fo,  becaufe  they  once  were  young,  and> 
like  young  children,  they  had  nothing  worth  recording,  and  like 
them  too,  in  another  refpeft,  they  would  have  beenincapable  of  re- 
cording them,  even  if  they  were  worth  notice.  Upon  this  -ground 
the  intrinfic  glory  of  Ireland  is  more  firmly  eftabUJhed  by  conndering 
it  as  a  neiAjy  than  as  an  old^  nation.  For  if  her  fons  wfere  once  {q  ac- 
tompKfhed,  tbey  muft  now  confefs  themftlves  to  h^ve  degenerated, 
f  f  Pagaii  Ireland  wai  the  nurfe  of  heroes  and  piiilbfophers,  is  it  not 
Ihe  greater  ^eproa^h  to  ChHftfen  I^e1and  that  flie  his  for  fo  icax^ 
i|;es  groaned  in  fervitude  aad  groped  ill  ignorance  ?  It  mod,  i^pon  * 
difpoAonate  efiinuite,  do  mod  credit  to  this  country  to  be  confideitd 
as  an  infant  ftate,  emerging  from  ignorance  and  barbariiin,  Ilk  Hot? 
Cttle^  ariiiBg  frOm  his  ci-adk,  and  like  him  too  labouring  under  a  hard 
taik-mafter.  ^  ^     ^     ' 

*  For  fuppofe  that  our  Ogygian  writers  could  trace  up  their  gene- 
alogy to  Japhet,  and  could  prove  that  they  knew  their  letters  before 
any  nation  in  Europe,  then  Spencer's  queiUon  will  return,  *  Iffuch 
old  fcholiars,  why  fo  unlearned  ftill  ?'  Suppofe  alfo  that  it  could  be 
true,  \<^at  is  afferted,  that  our  anceltors  extended  ihcif  conquefts  iA 
Britain,  and  to  the  Alps  ;  then  let  it  be  aflced,  after  raifing  this  vi- 
fion  of  ancient  prowefs,  does  it  redound  to  the  triie  glory  of  thi^ 
country,  that  in  the  moil  early  times,  Concerning  which  no  tw6 
writers  agree,  our  aticeftors  were  fo  poteht;  b«t  that  in  tbof^  1^  re* 
sxite,  of  which  then;  is  no  doubt,  they  were  the:  troddot  flmves  of 
Danes  and  Norwegians?  Would  not  the  Iri(h,  if  n  civilifed  peopli^ 
have  been  the  verieil  daftards  upon  earth  to  fuffer  iuch  indi|p[4ties«  as 
tkef  cenfefs  they  did,  from  the  Turgeiian  crew?  And  if  it  be  ar^ 
gned  that  they  regained  their  ancient  greatnefs  and  fplendour  by  thp 
expuliion  of  the  Danes,  yet  what  mult  that  greatnefs  and  iplendpur 
have  been,  which,  almoft  without  a  blow,  fubmitted  to  Englifh 
dominatioit?* 

The  author  then  purfues  the  aflScrtors  of  Irilh  antiquity 
Arough  a  long  train  of  allegations  and  pretended  fa<Sb,  which  he 
it  generally  fuccefsful  in  proving  to  be  fallacious  and  unfounded. 
His  arguments  are  marked  with  much  precifion,  and  his  illuftrar 
ttons  heightened  with  confid^rable  humour.  Of  both  the  reader 
Hill  find  a.ftroi^  inftanpe  m  his  obfecvadcms  on  the  ideal  palact; 
.  -*         i  Y  %  rf 
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of  Kinfc  Cormat,  which  was  fiud  to  have  been  300  feet  fquare^ 
and  built  upon  three  towers* 

The  (ketch  of  the  gov^rnmeftt  and  conftitutidii  Of  Ireland^ 
Ivfaich  i$  added  as  an  appendix,  contains  much  valuable  matter^ 
difyokd  in  the  beft  arrangement. 


Art.  II.  Obfirvatiom  on  thi-FirJI  Part  of  Dr.  KtunvUs's  Tefti- 
numiisfrom  the  fVriters  of  the  Firji  Four  Centuries.  In  a  Letter 
to  a  Friend.     By  Capel  Lofft.    ove.  as.  6d.  fewed*   Johnfbn, 

•  London.     1789. 

« 

Tt7H  ATEVER  comes  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Lofft  muft  be 
y^  pcrufed  with  a  degree  of  partiality.  The  known  intc- 
gf ity,  candour,  abilities,  and  induftry,  of  the  author  enfure  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  refpeft,  to  wh^ch  the  prefent  performance,  how- 
ever we  may  condemn  it,  in  fome  refpe£ls  has  an  undoubted 
claim*  ^  It  has  been  the  happinefs  of  Mr.  Lofft^  in  more  than 
thi$.  inftaiiqe,  to  concentrate  the  argument^  and  authorities  of  a 
worn-out  fubjed  into  a  fmall  fpace,  and  by  a  certain  elegance 
of.  expreilion,  but  above  all  by  the  evident  marks  of  an  honeft 
mind,  to  render  that  fubjed  interefting. 

•  In  an  advertifement  prefixed  we  are  told  that  the  author  hav- 
ing, to  outward  appearance,  conformed  to  the  eftablifliment^ 
conceives  it  his  duty  to  acquaint  the  world  that  he  limits  his  con- 
currence to  fuch  points  as,  in  his  opinion,  are  founded  in  fcrip- 
ture.  .  So  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  all  mankind  do  in  this  and  every 
other  eftablilhment ;  but  if,  after  long  deliberation,  Mr.  Lofft  is 
convinced  that  many  points  fupported  by  the  church  are  to  be 
regarded  no  otherwife  than  as  corruptions,  and  ftill  is  ready  to 
confider  himfclf  as  not  vyrholly  feparated  from  fuch  an  eftablifh- 
ment,  it  would  appear  thefe  points,  however  they  may  afterwards 
be  represented,  are  not  of  fufEcient  importance  to  induce  him 
•to  form  a  new  fociety,  or  to  join  any  of  the  numerous  ones  al- 
ready formed.  If  this  be  the  cafe,  we  cannot  immediatelyfee 
the  neceiSty  that  Ihould  induce  a  fon  of  the  eftablifhment  thus 
to  take  up  arms  againft  a  venerable  mother,  to  whofe  autboHty 
he  has  hitherto  fhewn  a  dutiful  fubmiffion  ;  ftill  lefs  to  recom- 
mend the  opinions  of  writers  who,  though  her  lenity  fpares  them, 
are  endeavouring  to  deftroy  her  exiftence. 

Though  by  the  title  we  fhould  be  led  to  expe£l  fome  obfer- 
vations  on  the  earlier  writers  of  Chriftianity,  yet  Mr.  Lofft  cwt^ 
iines  himielf  entirely  to  the  paffages  in  fcripture  adduced  by  the 
•favourers  of  the  Tnnitarian  fyftem*  His  anfwers  to  thefe  con- 
tain nothing  new,  except  an  tUuftration  from  Homer,  which, 
for  tl^e  bendit  of  his  parochial  readers,  be  might  at  lead  ha^ee 
l^  tranflated^ 


•  Obfervatms  on  Dr.  Knowles^s  T^momn.  'Vj 

tranflated.  The  following  are  tdl  the  obfervatiom,  if  they  can 
be,  called  fuch,  we  meet  with  on  the  writers  of  the  fim 
century :  :  » 

'  When  the  opinions  and  praftice  of  the  times  neareft  to  the  pro- 
jnulgation  of  Chriftjanity  al-e  examined,  we  find  nothing  contradic;> 
tory  to  this  idea.  For  of  the  Apoftolic  Conftitutions,  as  they  have 
been  termed  (and  the  tide  founds  highly),  I  do  not  think  it  necciffary 
to  fpeak  here ;  unlefs  their  date  and  their  incprruptnefs  could  be 
fatisfadorily  eftablifhed ;  and  of  the  recognitions,  which,  with  pros- 
per referve>  are  faid  to  be  afcribed  to  Clemens,  the  very  mode  ot  in- 
troducing them  fpeaks  fufficiently.  * 

*  Whether  I  (hall  have  Icifure  and  inclination  to  examine  thfc 
quotations  from  the  writers  of  the  three  firft  centuries,  is  very  uncer- 
tain. I  am  far  from  dreading  the  refult  of  the  diCcuffion ;  or  ^om 
doubting  the  fair  concluiion  in  the  mind  of  an  inquirer  who  diftin^ 
guifhes,  as  Dr.  Knowles  admits  we  ought  to  diftlnguiAi  between  the 
fallibility  of  human  imagination  and  the  certainty  of  divine  truth. 
I  will  only  now  rem^k  that  a  propofition  of  the  kind  Hated,  which 
aflerts  thrte  Ferfons  to  he  om^J^iwrn^  Being^,  if  it  can  indeed  be  a  part 
of  revelation,  may  be  expedled  to  appear  and  Ije  recogniftd  expli- 
citly from  the  firit ;  and  not  to  be  obfcurely  and  ambiguoufly  intK 
mated  by  the  writers  of  the  early  age,  and  gradually  fbengthened  as 
rhetoric  with  her  tropes  and  figures,  and  fchola^c  learning  with 
her  accommodating  fyftems,  mixed  themfelves  with  the  fimpUcity  of 
th^  gofpel. 

*  Such  a  proppfidon,  if  it  can  )>e  fuppofed  capable  of  proof,  ought 
to  derive  itfelf,  with  abfrlufe  clearnefs,  from  the  fountain  of  reve- 
lation ;.  it  ought  to  proye  itfelf  cpeyal  at  Jeaft  with  th^  completion  of 
the  fcripiural  code.  If  we  find  it  at  the  fburce.  Jet  us  acknowledge 
our  convidtion ;  buf  if  it  floats  on  the  fqrface,  when  the  ftreams  of 
fancy  rufh  in  upon  the  waters  of  truth,  let  us  not  haftily  refer  it  to 
a  diyine  origin.  Let  us  explore  more  deeply;  and  we  (hall  yet 
trace  the  pure  never-failing  river,  immiicible  with  the  inundations.* 

In  anfwer  to  this^  we  have  only  to  obferve  that  the  opinions 
of  the  fincereft  Chriftians  being  divided  on  the  meaning  of 
fcripture,  nothing  can  be  more  reafonable  than  to  fearch  for  \n<r 
formation  froqi  riiofe  who  lived  neareft  to  the  times  of  the  evan-^ 
gelifts ;  and  therefore,  though  we  give  our  author  credit  for  hif 
induftrious  production  of  u  day^  we  cannot  help  (hipking  it  an 
incomplete  anfwer  to.  any  part  of  a  work  profeffing  to  ihew  tlie 
opinions  of  the  firft  four  centuries. 

There  are  feveral  learned  and  ingenious  notes,  fubjpined,  wMch, 
DOt  having^  beer>  written  At  the  time  the  letter  was,  and  to  pr^r 
vent  too  frequent  interruption  of  the  reader's  attention,  smt 
omitted  in  th^  bpdy  of  the  work^  Thefe  ccmdude  with  many 
juft  ^nd  ingenious  remarks  on  the  true  fpirit  of  Chriftian  bene-» 
volence,  fuch  %%  we  fbould  ^xpeA  from  fo  amiable  a  charadler 
^MnLofft. 

F  3  Tbci0 
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*  Tbwe  is  alCo  a  pretty  lar^p  appendix,  the  firft^  feeondj  afl| 
;4hird  nymbcr$  of  whith  contain  an  abftraiSl  of  the  eyidcnce  con*- 
cefning  the  reading  of  i  John  v.  17.  In  this  we  Bndan  ample 
and  impartial  ftatement  of  all  the  copies  and  authorities  which 
,  tii^/  fervc  to  fix  the  credit  of  this  long-difputcd  paflage.  We 
arc  ready  to  admit  the  impolicy  of  bringing  forward  this  queftion- 
ablc  paffage,when  there  are,fo  many  others  mbre  to  the  purpofe, 
'jand  while  we  highly  approve  Dr.  Knowles's  omiiEon  of  it,  we 
cannot  fee  very  clearly  what  neceffity' there  was  for  an  elaborate 
jcbnfutation  of  it  in  a  work  intended  to  anfwer  the  do£lor. 
**  Number  IV.  of  the  appendix  contains  an  hiftorical  account  of 
^  firft  introdu^aion  of  the  word  Trinity  among  Chriftian 
writers  i  No.  V.  a  review  of  the  arguments  derived  from  the 
ibaptifmal  form.  In  the  firft  of  tbew  there  are  a  few  original 
thoughts.  The  laft  number  is  an  extraft  from  the  works  of  the 
^author's  friend,  the  late  Dr.  J.  Jebb,  on  the  dodlrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity, and  of  worftiip  to  Chrift. 


jArt.  III.'  Thi  l^ife  ofScipio  Africanw-i  and  ofEpamnandas^  in» 
;  Undid  as  a  Supplement  to  Plutarch's  Lives.  IVith  Notes  and 
i:  Obfervatidns  m  the  Battle  ofZatna^  and  Remarks  critical  and  bif- 
'.     ^orical  on  the  principal  Battles  of  Epaminond^Sy  by  M.  de  Polar d. 

To  which^  is  prefixed  a  Dijfertation  on  the  Dijliit^ion  between  a 
•    great  Man  fund  an  illuflrious  or  eminent  Man^  by  the  Abbe  de  St. 

Pierre^  of  the  French  Academy.     Now  firft  tranjlated  intd  Bngtijb 

from  the  Original  French  of  the  Abbe  Seran  de  la  Tour^  by  the  Kev. 

H.  Parry y  Re^or  of  Kemerton^  Ghucejierjhire,     8vo.    2  vols, 

8s.  boards.     Ricbardfon,     London,  lySjt 

"ITIZH ETHER  Plutarph  ever  compofcd  the  lives  of  Scipip 
^^  Africanus  and  Epaminondas,  it  is  impoflible  now  to  de- 
termine 5  but  they  were  fubjc6ts  highly  worthy  of  bcin^  related 
by  that  excellent  biographer.  The  former  of  thbfe  iliuftrious 
tfnarafters  ftands  almoft  unexampled  in  hiftory  for  die  glorious 
^hievements  which  he  performed  when  he  fcarcelyhad  reached 
the*  age  of  manhood ;  and  the  latter  for  the  wonderful  abilities 
which  he  had  long  concealed,  until  at  laft  they  were  called  forth 
into  exertion  by  the  exigencies  of  his  country.  Each  of  them 
affpifds  a  fignal  example  of  the  extraordinary  powers  of  the  hu- 
irizxi  mind,  when  aSuated  with  vigour  and  alacrity.  The  pre- 
sent narrative  Was  undertaken  by  M.  de  Folard,  vwth  the  view 
t6f  fupplying  th^  deficiency  in  the  ^ork  of  Pliit^rch ",  and  he  has 
'fcoHe^ed  for  tli'epufpofe  all  the  information  which  can.  be  ob- 
tained from  ancient  writers.  .  . 
^-      '                                         ^  Publius 


Chriftiaii^ra;  -:.  •  :  ,  Ir:^^-:.      ^.  .  n 

.  '  •  The  'Cornelian  family,  of' Which  he  wais  the  "Ke^,,  lad  c^rf 
Joined  abilities  and  virtues  to  the  glory  of  a  pedigree,  tvhith  loft  ic- 
felf  in  antiquity.  Publius  Cornelias  ^is  •  father,  a^  Cne4iB'  hU 
oncle^  left  dieir  lives  at  the  head  of  the  aritties  of  the  vepiil4k«  Tbtf 
ieqnel  of  this  hifiory  will  ih6w  hgw  worthy  ^cipio's^s  to  uherit  ^ 
Bime  of  thcie  heroes.       :       i  :  '   ,      ....  > 

'  Scipio  was  but  eighteen  when  he  had  theliappine(»  todliikpfgi^ 
himfelf  by  one  of  thoie  fingMliu^a^iox^Swwhich  ^o^as-^u^  ^<^4f  ^o 
the /«^«  as  the  hero.,  ,^  V.  .;;;-;     i       :j 

.  '  Publius  Scipio  Ijiis  father  permitted  hin^  to  aUen3  h^nj  in  tic  £rl| 
campaign  he  made  agaiiifl  Hannibal  in  Italy ;  the  Carthaginian  ^nd 
Roman  armies  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Tefinus,  and  the  genei'aii 
immediately  joined  battle.  The  Romans  gav^  w^y  (yi  all  fides,  and 
xMKhing  could  rally, them.  Scipio,  who  cqmmanded  in  qu^ty  of 
coniiil,  in  vain  attempted  everything  that  Q©wliJt)e  ^icp^fted  frtm^Bf^  ' 
able  geaeral ;  he  was  himfe^  on  the  point  p£  being  ma4^  ^rifsin^ 
when  his  fon,  whom,  he  had  {placed  on  a  neighbouring  ^minesicfe  y^ifk 
a  fuffident  gAiard>  perceired.hi^  fituation.^  Xbe  4^ef  hi»  lUhNr 
«^as  in«  would  not  fuft'er  him  to  obey  the  JnJHQdr^oi^  Jve  h^  hAi 
upon  him,  not  to  mix  in  the  a^on ;  he  r^mi  4v^^  a£  tb«  i^ii, 
of  his  guard;,  whom  he  obliged  to  follow  him,  f^  fipon  t;he  tgifmf 
with  all  the  impetuoiity  of' toM  courage  whi<;}lit90(hij^  OOuU  ffififl^ 
got  ta  Ms  father,  difengaged  him  from  the  hwos  of  ti^  Cartlwigir 
fiians,  and  received  from  aim,  with  embraGeario£!l;he.mpft  Uvdx^lmt 
tferneis,  the  glorious  name  of  his  i/i?/iWr^r.  -    ,  j  :r''     .--       avxi^ 

*  The  coi^ul  ordered  a  civic  ^own  to  be  pre&oned  to  faist^li^ 
the  young  Scipio,  fufBciendy  rewarded  by.  jtheA<^'Q0  iddfeU^  n^i^ 
to  receive  it.  It  i&  on  oc<»fion  of  this  refofal  ihat  Phny  m^k^^.tim 
beautiful  reflexion  on  the  materials  of  that  cro^iy^i,  jwhicjh  conifto^ 
only  of  4>Bken  hraocheK.  Otber  cro)¥ns  wer!e>  ^r  the  moft  part,  ff^ 
he,  either  compoie^  of,  ct  enriched  with,  tb^  nioft  fifie.^od  pusp 
goldk  The  Romans  thought  it  m  affront  tff  h^lA^mty  to  oCW  4»f 
other  reward  than  that  of  gl^iy^to  a  man  who  tx^iifihk  of  ji  fUUVt 
they  woidd  have  blaihed  atottxisgyiewsof  itit^eft jidth.an  a6(«QaJi» 
natural.  •  .<>•  ;'^'^w 

'  This  event  was  j^fficicnt  to^roufe  the  msbitiou. which ji^y^Qttte 
Roman  patrician  would  fed,  and  otie  of  a.  nftroe  ^which  esicOiUfagi^ 
him  to  afpjgre  to  every  thing; .  it  was  to  Sci^o^oaly  an  incifeemtnC 
to  ieisie  i^vfT);  occafu)n.of  %n^^liilng:htmfeU^.^o«fi0svef  dangeccfAs:;') 

The  noble  conduft  of  Sqipip,  ia  rcifignir^g  ftic  tJe^utifiU^'Spa^ 
nifh  jcaptive.to  her  lover. Allucio,  has  j>c^  univ^rfeUy  ,c^5^ 
brated.  Allucio,  wi&ing  tp  ffpord  his  ji^vmi&^tiiym  ^9m 
Scipio's  generofity,  cauibdalyotivefhield  tbbemftcii^  onurbiGll 
he  wa9  reprefented  receiirklg  Aom  the  Romah  geKfal'i  hands 
l)ie  printefi  to  Whom  he  wad  engaged.    The  biographer  infcrais 


iis  diat  he  has  feen  this  memorial,  as  remarkableits  it  is  valu« 
able,  in  the  French  king's  cabinet  of  medals.  It  had  Iain  sdmoft 
nineteen  hundred  years  in  the  river  Rhone,  where  we  knoW 
that  Scipio-'s  baggage  was  loft  on  his  return  from  Sp^in  to  Italy. 
This  ^ield  contains  forty-l}x  marks  of  pure  filver,  a^id  is  twenty- 
fyi  inches  i;i  diameter.  We  iure  tpid  that  the  plain  uoiform 
tafte  which  reigns  through  the  whole  defigii,  jn  the  attitudes  2^4 
the  contours,  mews  the  Simplicity  of  the  arts  in  thofe  days,  when 
they  avoided  all  foreign  ornaments  to  be  more  attentive  to  na« 
turil  beautSfcs.        . 

\  The  ferocity  of  the  peof^  of  Aftapa  broke  forth  at  this  pe- 
riod into,  an  ift  of  fuch  dcfperate  refolutjon  that  we  (hall  give 
a  place  to  the  following  account  of  it  from  th^  work  now^ 
before  us :        ^  .  . 

*  Aftapa  was  a  finall  town,  ere<fted  on  a  mountain,  without  cither 
tbrtificationsor  garrifon.  Lucius  Martius,  he  who  acquired  fuch  re* 
^ttttion  before  thf  artival  of  Scipio,  and  who  commanded  a  feparatc 
<^ps  of  troops,  Summoned  it  to  furrender;  to  which  ao  attention 
War  paid.  The  inhabitants,  accuften)«d  to  pillaging,  were  unwilling 
t0^4iiBmit  tb  ^  jpower>  under  which  thty  muft  have  livf d  peaceably 
jutd  ifti  a  good  footing  With  their  neighbours,  without  being  allowed 
hb  cdmmit  arfy  violence  or  injuf^ice.  They  held  the  Romans  in  ab^ 
"t^S^^nce^  and'f .keying  thcmfelvci  fofficiently  ftrong  by  theJi"  hatred 
4Um<i,  r«iblved  to  peri  A  rather  than  furrender.  They  were  not  ig- 
lifltrant  of  the  Roman-ufage  towards  towns  taben  by  afTault;  they 
kmiw.^hat  all  in^^em  were  either  put  to  death  or  condeoaned  to 
ilavery,  and  that  the  places  which  they  ftormed  were  inamediately 
jjriv^n  up  to  pilkger ;  %hey  had  heaped  together  at  Aftapa  the  plun- 
«^^6f  the  whole  country,  and  aroafled  immenfe  Hchef  by  rapine  and 
ttiurders.'  Martius  offered  them  their  live^and  liberties  if  they  would 
ffiyoup'  tfceir  Waatth  j  but  it  was  Nearer  to  them  than  life  itfclf ;  they 
therefore  refufed  it  at  fuch  a  price,  and  could  not  bring  themfelvet 
td^JlfFitnt  that  the  fruit  of  fo  many  yearr  Jemployed  in^injufticc  and 
tobbery,  fliould  pafe  into  the  po^iTion  of  their  mortal  idnemiesv 
^hey  taufed  their- gold  and  £lver  money,  and  whatever  they  had  of 
^^attte>  to  be  brought  into  the  market-place ;  then,  with  a  iirmnefs 
worthy  of  a  better  motive,  they  placed  upon  this  heap  their  old  peor 
J|!i;tlfieir  wives  and. children >;  they  enclofcd  them  with  a  circle^of 
4^ipit6rtzdy  to  be  lighted,  and  pUced  a  guard  of  £fty  young  men, 
^^h  orders  to  fet  the  whole  on  fire,  and  not  fuffer  a^fingle  pedbn  to 
escape  if  they^  were  beaten  in  >the  fally .  they  were  then  going  to  make 
upop. the  Romans. 
■"•'^;^  Having  taken -thefe  fatal  ■  prec^tions,  they  all  devoted  them- 

SlViis  W  g6ath  by  the  moft  Wrible  iinj^  apd  fwore  to  kill 

(|9mllfelye«  if^h^  were  worfteain^she  combat,  rather  than  fubmit 
%duiike  repifbliCi  I^uU  of  this  te#rible  refolution  they  brifkly  J^lied 
^bft:  t  Martins,  ^o  never  thougfik  them,  capable  of  this  raihnefa^ 
aBttjBirjpri&d ;  the  firft  pofts  were  c^ri^^  .they  ob^ryed  no  order  in 
^  aAipn»  But  fought  with  fuch  fuiy  that  at  firft  nothing  could 

witl^and 


Lift  ffSdph  Aftieoma  and  of  EpammMtas.  fl^ 

idfybuid  tbem*  Martias>  towards  whofe  lines  thjBy  refoidtielj  ad-* 
vaiiGed»  had  time  to  form  a  body  of  veterans,  who  knew,  not  how  to 
i:etreat  or  give  way >  though  death  ftared  th^^n  in  the  face;  they  at-» 
tacked  them  like  men  in  defpair,  and,  not  being  able  to  Conquer^ 
were  all  killed,  fo  that  not  a  iingle  man  remained. 
'\^  The  news  of  this  defeat  foon  reached  Adapa,  and  produced  la 
that  town  a  moft  cruel  tragedy:  the  fifty  young  men,  being  in- 
formed of  the  lofs  of  their  fellow-citizens,  fet  fire  to  the  pile,  whidi 
incloied  all  that  thefe  wretched  men  had  left  that  was  moil  dear  and 
valuable,  a  vaft  number  of  women  arid  children,  v^o  were  ra& 
enough  to  fubficribe  to^the  barbarous  leiblutioa  of  iheix  hufbands  aa4 
pairnts,  yet  had  not  conftancy  enough  to  bear  the  terrible  attacks 
of  the  devpuring  flame;  but  die  young  men  had  the  inhumanity  xm 
drive  again  into  the  blazing  pile  their  half-burned  bodies,^  and  to 
'  cut  in  pieces  thofe  tliey  were  unable  to  force  Imck.  A6er  fo  great 
a  carnage,  tired  of  living  themfelves,  asAvell  as  of  killing  their  felr 
low*citizcns,  reeking  with  the  blood  they  had  Ihed,  they  thrcir 
themfelves  into  the  midft  of  the  flames'  to  avoid  the  Romans.  Thia 
periflied  the  Aftapians,  by  fuch  an  excefs  of  pride  and  fury  as  makqi 
humanity  ihudder  at  the  relation.  They  (hewed,  in  thus  facriiking 
themielves,  the  imnroderate  antipathy  they  bore  to  a  nation  whick 
had  loaded  ^1  their  country  with  a^ls  of  kindnefs*  and  the  exceffive 
tranfport  the  human  heart  is  fufceptible  of,  when  inflamed  by  iili 
paflfofis.* 

M.  de  Folal*d*s  opinion,  with  refpeft  to  the  motives  whick 
a£tuated  the  great  Fabius  in  his  oppofrtion  to  Scipio,  rs  candi4 
and  fcnfible.  The  conduft  of  that  celebrated  commander  has 
been  generally  afcribed  to  envy;  but  our  author  fuggefts  the 
poflibility  of  Its  having  proceeded  from  prudence.  He  obferves 
that  all  the  advantac;es  which  were  gained  againft  Hannibal  in 
battle,  only  excited  Fabius's  fears  left  there  fhould  happen  a  re- 
vcrfe  of  fortune  that  might  prove  dangerous  to  the  republic. 
Scipio,  on  the  other  hand,  convinced  that  the  (^riving  of  Han- 
nibal out  of  Ital;^  would  afford  the  Romans  nothing  more  than 
a  temporary  refpite  from  war,  uniformly  perfevered  in  recom- 
mending to  his  countrymen  the  utter  extinftion  of  Carthage, 

*  Thus  different  principles/  fays  our  author,  *  make  the  greateft 

*  nien  think  and  aft  differently,  who  yet  aini  only  at  the  fame 

*  objed,  the  good  of  their  country^*  We  acknowledge  that, 
conndering  the  cool  temper,  and  particularly  the  great  age  of 
Fabius,  it  feems  more  reafonable  to  impute  his  oppofidon  to  i 
convi6Hon  of  judgment  than  to  perfonal  animofity. 

In  compiling^  the  life  of  Epaminondas,  as  well  as  that  of 
Scipio,  M.  de  Folard  has  availed  himfelf  of  all  the  information 
which  could  be  derived  froAi  the  ancient  hiftorians ;  nor  has  he 
iHnitted  any  opportunity  of  rendering  the  narrative  more  inte- 
•refting  by  his  own  incidental  reflexions.  He  feems,  howevet^ 
to  have  1)een  more  ambitious  of  giving  a  faithful  tj^,  an  efle- 
*  gwit 


ft  .  JiiaAematlcal  Sfift  m  /€viral  S^^fh.  ^> 

^anthsftbryy  bodi  of  die  Roman  and  Theban  commuiieh/  -  fifiii 
obfervations  on  the  battle  of  2^ma  are  juditiomY  3Xid  dikw^t 
bim  to  have  been  particularljr  attentive  to  the  ftibjeS.  ^  In  re^ 
(pcGt  of  the  tranflation,  it  is  executed  with-perij)iquity,  ^d  W 
mzy  add  with  juftnefs :  but  we  cannot  avbid  prieAri(5ning,  that; 
in  ti)e  perufal  of  it,  a  few  obfolete  Engliflj  expre/Eons,  zxid  ^ 
^w  Gallicifras,  have  prefen^ted  themfelves  to  our  pbfervation  j 
which  an  indulgent  reader  will  overlook  i{)  £;>  long  a  work  as  tim 
Ijyes  of  Scipio  Africanus  and  pf  pp^nwnooites.    ,  ^ 

^RT.  IV,     Mathematical  Effays  m  fiveral :Suhjtih\  coataim^ 
WW  Improv^nunts  and  Difcsveries  in  the  A^aihematia.     BytSe 
*  Rev.  John  HelUns.     4to.    7s.  6d.    Davis^'  London,  1788* 

,^HE  fir  ft  of  thefe  Eflays  has  Ijeen  already  publiftied  in  the 
.  •*•  70th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfaoiqo^,  It  contain* 
fome  new  theorems  for  the  computation  of  logarithms,  in  which 
Mr.  Hellins  appears  to  be  particularly  converfant.  The  utility 
<rf"  thofe  artificial  numbers  is  eftablilhed  beyond  diipute ;  aiid 
therefore  every  attempt  to  improve  the  conftruiSioii  of  them  is 
|u^  entitled  to  approbation. 

The  fecond  Effay  relates  Fikewife  to  the  computation  of  Io4- 
^rithms,  containing  not  only  feveral  new  theorems  for  that 
purpofe,  but  a  new  method  of  conftrudting  a  table  of  thofe  arti-. 
licial  numbers.  All  the  feries  which  our  author  gives  converge 
very  fwiftly;  but  fome  of  then>  about  twice  as  .Ail  as  any  (4 
jhe  kind  hitherto  publiftied.  The  approximatioHs  tq  die  values 
p{  thofe  feries  have  different  degrees  of  accuracy,  each  of  which 
is  afcertained  j  and  the  method  recommended  by  Mr,  Hellins,  of 
computing,  examining,  or  enlarging  a  table  of  logarithins,  is, 
we  acknowledge,  very  eafy.  » 

The  third  Eflay  treats  of  the  reduftion  of  equations  that  have 
two  eaual  roots ;  .and  contains  an  inveftigatipn  of  the  common 
methods,  with  fome  remarks.  The  method  advifed  by  our  au^ 
thor  is  different  from  any  other  we  have  feen ;  and  it  feems,  from 
its  facility,  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  learnejrs.  > 

The  fourth  ElTay  is  employed  on  the  reiJotuW^  ^f  equatiQnB 
that  have  two  equal  roots  j  ami  contains  fofne  fiew  theoremsrft>r 
calculating  the  values  of  thofe  roots.  In  the  p^^oeding  Efiayfj^h^ 
author  had  demonftrated  that,  when  an  equation  has  two  eqi^ 
rootSj  it  may  be  very  eafily  reduced  to  a  lower  dimenfion.  In 
that  now  before  us,  he  (hews  that  fuch  equatiops  are  eafily  ref 
ducible  to  any  dimenfion  defired,  even  to  a  fingle  one*  We  find 
that  both  thele  Eflays  are  part  of  a  new  fyiftem  of  algfbra,  itjL 
which  the  author^s  plan  is  to  treat  diftini^y  of  equations '  tha^ 
'have  two,  as  well  as  thofe  that  have  thre^  :^ual  ioq^s  j  ar^  %^ 
apply  thofe  equations  to  fortie  new  ufes, 


7  MfAe»ati€eI]^t^f€Pst»JSMlyiau        ^     i|r 

.'  The  next  El&y  is  on  the  x:<Mrre£Hon  of  flueots  found  by^er 
fcending  feries.  Though  the  fiiKliog  of  fluents  by  deiipcnduig 
feries  has  been  offen  mentioned  by  the  writers  on  fluxions^  jet 
it  appears  not  to  have  been  brought  into  pradtice,  in  the  fo- 
lution  of  proMem«,  even  in  the  treatifes  of  Emerfon  and  Simp* 
fon.  This  hegleft  of  the  defcending  feries  is  the  more  remarks 
able  as  their  convergency,  by  the  powers  of  the  fldwing- quan- 
tity, always  begins  when  th^  convergency  of  the  afcending  feries, 
by  the  powers  of  the  fame  quantity,  ceafes.  In  this  Eflay  the 
author  evinces,  that  fluents  taken  in.defcendmg  feries  comm^jr 
want  a  corredion ;  which  being  applied,  thofe  feries  become  no 
Icfs  ufeful  than  afcending  ones. 

^rhe  fixth 'Eflay  treats  of  the  transformation  of  rermin  feries 
to  others  of  fv/ifter  convergency.  It  appears  that  the  feries  ob- 
tained by  this  method  of  transformation  always  come  out  by 
pairs,  of  fuch  peculiiir  relation  to  each  other,  that  the  terms  of  ont 
being  computed,  thofe  of  the  otter  may  be  eafily  derived  from 
them ;  the  advantage  of  which*  in  numerical  calculations,  is  \rerjf 
obvious.  We-Kke^ife  find  tnat  the  method  of  translormatioa 
explained  by  Mr.  Hetlins,  is  applicable  to  all  feries  of  which  th6 
terms  are  any  geometrical  progre&on  whatever,  divided  by  anjr 
geometrical  progreffionr 

The  feventh  and  laft  EfTay  treats  of  the  force  of  ofeillatinji; 
bodies  on  their  centres  of  fufpenfion.  This  futjecft  wgs  firft 
t)ffered  to  the  author's  confideration  while  he  \^as  in  thd  Royji 
Obfervatory  at  Greenwich,  when  feme  new  clocks  were  fet  up 
there,  to  be  ufed  iti  the  aftronomical  obfervations.  It  bad  beeh 
found  by  experiment,  that  clocks  kept  time  better  rWhen  thejr 
were  in  ftrong  cafe^  firmly  fixed  againft  a  wall,  than  when  in 
commOn^  cafes  ffighdy  fixed  to  the  wainfcot  of  a  room,  or  only 
refting  on  a  ftoorl  And  as  it  was  part  of  his  bufinefr  to  keep  an 
account  of -the  going  of  tht(t  new  clocks,  the  pendulums  o^ 
which  were-Hiucb  heavier  than  common,  he  was  induced  to  in- 
quire with  #bat  f6rce  the  pendulums  afted  on  their  centres  of 
fufpenfion,  iivia'hojpizontal  direftion.  It  appears,  from  thb  laft  twd 
problems  in  this^  Efi^y,  that  the  force  of  bells,  when  run^  in  pieal> 
muft  be  great  on  their  axes  of  motion,  and  confequenny  on  the 
fi:ames  and  walls  that  refift  it.  This  fubjed,  therefore,  we  thihjt 
with  Mr.  Heilins,  deferves  morea;tt»iitioa  than  has  been  hidiert^ 
paid  to  iU 

We  learn,  from  an  advertifethent,  that  the  author  has  by  him 
materials  for  another  volume ;  among  virhich  are  new  theorems 
for  extraftihg  Aefquare  and  cube  rools  j  aft  eafy  method  of  find-» 
ing  produfts  and  quotients  to  eleven  or  twelve  places  of  figures^ 
by  means  of  a  common  table  of  logarithms  to  (even  places  only  | 
and  fome  farther  miprovements  in  algebra  ahd  fluxions.  As  Mr, 
Hellins's  inquiries  evidently  tend  t6  enlarge  the  knowledge  <^F 

maihtmatici 


f^    Archaohgta\  ^,  MtfaUoHeom  TraBs  retaiing  U  Jntiquity. 

mathematics  by  ufcful  problems,  they  cannot  fail  of  proving 
highly  acceptable  to  all  who  cultivate  thofc  fcienccs. 

A&T.  V,  Archseologia  i  OTy  MifaUane^m  TraJ^s  relating  to  AniU 
quity.  Publijbed  by  the  Scciety  rf  Antiquariis  of  London.  roLVIII^ 
4to*  il.  IS.     White.    London,  1787. 

[  Continued.  J 

*  XVin*.     Some  Olfervations  on  tbf  Invention  of  Cards j  and  ihehr 

*  Introduction  into  England*     By  Mr,  Gough* 

WE  hare  already  dwelt  fo  long  upon  the  hi(lory  of  cards, 
that  we  cannot  itiilft  much  upon  the  preknt  memoire.  Nof 
i^cd  we«  The  whole  is  a  vaft  collection  of  mircellaneous  mat- 
ter) tJiat  feems  to  have  hardly  any  one  purpofe  in  view.  And 
we  fhall  only  iK>tice  a  couple  of  paflages. 

*  If,  in,  order  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  cards,  we  recur .  tp 
5  the  cdifts. prohibiting  the  i^e  of  them ;  we  find  the  ftr/l, recov4 

<  of  this  Jcind  among  the  French^  to  be  dated  Jao.  22^  I397»  ^ui 
«  ordinance  of  the  rrevot  de  Paris,  forbidding  the  manufadlur- 

*  ing  part  of  the  people,  from  playing  at  tennis,  bowls,  dice, 
«  iardsj  arid  quilles.-  John  I.  King  ofCaJlilley  \n  anedidi  dated 
^  Ir;^  years  before  (1387),  forbad  dice  and  cards  is^  his  domU 
5  mons.'     And  '  Abbe  Rive,  who  attributes .  the  invention  to 

<  the  Spaniards,  finds  them  prohibited  in  the  ftatutes  of  a  new 

*  order,  called  the  order  of  the  band,  inftituted  by  Alphonfus  XI. 
f  about  iv332'' 

*  The  French  cards,*  fays  Mr.  Gough,  '  appear  to  have  hafi 

*  the  feme  figures  as  our  modern  ones,  the  carnaux  or  diar 

<  mo^oAsj  emirs  or  hearts,  trejies,  or  clubs,  and  piques  or  fpades.* 
The  French  therefore  and  the  Englifh  agree,  in  differing  from 
the  Spanifh,  9nd  in  having  hearts  for  pieces  of  mmty^  and  dia^ 
monds  or  fquares  for  cups,  But,  while  we  accord, with  the  Spa* 
jiiards,  in  calling  one  of  our  fuits  cluhs^  and  2Xiot\^^t  fpades  \  the 
French  have  denominated  them  trefies  and  piques.  Yet,  what  is 
more  retparkable,  we  retain  the  Englifh. name  for  the  Spanifh 
^mbol  of  one,  and  even  the  Spanifh  name  for  the  Spanifh  (ym^ 
ho\  of  the.  other ;  wh^n  we  h^ye  difcarded  the  Sp^iih  fymbols  of 
both,  and  have  concurred  with  the  French  in  afTuming  the  pre^ 
fent.  And  th^  French  appellations  for  thefe,  happily  ferve  to 
ihew  us  what  they  are^  the  club  being  a  real  irefle  or  clover*- 
grafs,  and  the  fpade  the  real  head  ofzpiqUe  or  halberd,  W^  have 
taken  the,  new  fymbols,  but  preferved  the  old  nam^.  We 
played  at  cards,  long  before  we  adopted  the  neyr  fymbols.  We 
]Mrere  fb  n)uch  in  the  habit  from  our  long  ufe  of  cards,  of  de^ 
pomina^ting  the  yifible  club  and  fword  before  us.  a  fpade  and  ;l 
tbfei  thafc^ven  when  they  were  fuperfeded  by  the  pi^ue  an4 
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flic  treJUy  we  ftill  adhered  to  our  old  appellations,  The  modiss 
of  fpeaking,  and  the  forms  of  converfation,  were  fodecply  im- 
printed upon  our  tongues  and  minds,  that  even  ocular  infpec* 
don  could  not  correft  them.  And  our  fathers  havp  thus  left  uis 
a  forcible  addition  of  evidehce,  for  the  great  antiquity  of  card-- 
playing  among  us. 

*  XIX.     Obfervations  m  our  ancient  Churches,     By  the  Rev.  Mr. 
*  Ledwichy  F*S,j1.* — Vicar  of  yfghahor  in  Ireland^  we  believe^ 
.    and  now  fuUifiing  the  Antiquities  rf  Ireland  in  Numbej^s* 

i  This  is  a  difquifition  To  novel,  Hngular^  and  learned,  that  we 
bannot  but  give  our  readers  an  abftra^  of  it,  and  (bme  remarks 
upon  it. 

The  Roman  ftile  of  archite£lure,  he  thinks,  was  not  Intro- 
duced into  Britain  by  the  Romans ;  though  Tacitus  6xpreftl^ 
aflures  us,  that  Agricola  taught  the  Britons  to  build  houfes, 
temples,  and  market-places.  This  is  furely  to  oppofe  prefump- 
tion  to  evidence.  And  the  reafon  affigned  for  this  prefumption; 
that  *  not  a  trace  of  fuch  edifices  cxifts'  at  prefent;  is  as  ridicu- 
lous as  the  other  is  extravagant.  All  the  Roman  arts  of  build- 
ing were  introduced  into  Britain  with  the  buildings  by  th^ 
Romans. 

The  Saxons,  he .  fays,  *  in  their  own  country,  worfhipped 

*  their  gods  in  ftone-circles,  or  amid  the  gl6om  of  ponderous 

*  trilithons ;  and  there  are  abundant  proofs  of  their  doing  the 
^  fame  here.'  Mr.  Ledwich  here  confounds  the  Saxons  and  the 
Britons.  The  ftonc-circJes  allude  to  thofe  at  Roll-right, 
♦Abury,  &c.;  and  ^  the  ponderous  trilithons'  point  dire^Uy  at 
•Stone-henge.  And  the  whole  is  in  diredl:  oppofition  to  the 
«viderice  of  Bede,  who  thus  defcribes  the  only  tcmpie  of  die 
Saxons  that  is  noticed  in  our  own  ifland.  *  Suggero,  Rex,*  fays 
the  prieft  now  turned  Chriftian,  *  ut  temp/a  et  altaria,  qua  fine 
>  fraSta  utilitatis  facravimus,  ocius  anathemati  et  igni  contra'* 
5  damus.*  The  king  afked,  *  Quis  aras  et  fana  idolorum  cus» 
"*  fsptis  quibus  erant  circumdata^  primus  pro&nare  deberet.*  Thfe 
|)rieft  offers  himfelf,  and  fets  out  for  the  purpofe.  *  Nee  dif- 
.*  tulit  ille,  mox  ut  propriabat  zAfanum^  profanare  illud,  injeSl 
^  in  eo  lancea  quam  tenebat;  multumque  gavifus  de  agnitidne 

*  veri  Dei  cultus,  juifit  fociis  dejiruere  tlc  fuccendere  fanum  cxasi 

*  omnibus  feptis  fuis.'  And  this  temple  was  plainly  a  regular 
^nd  covered  building,  like  the  other  temples  of  the  times ;  and 
no  ways  diftinguifhed  in  general  from  the  churches  in  the  days 
of  Bede,  but  by  its  idolatrous  ufe  and  its  encircling^  mounds. 
}  Locus  iir^  quondam  idolorum,'  adds  Bede,  <  — -vocatur  hodie 

'  Godmunddinga^i7«iii* 


^  jQodnuinddinga^M;!,'  now  Qoimmtdifanh  or  the  mouM-hm^ 
€^  the  gods  ♦• 

Thus  ftutnbling  in  the  outfet,  Mr.  Ledwtdi  proctteds  to  point 
out  the  introdudlion  of  Roman  architedure,  by  the  converted 
S^ons*  Qut  then  this  waU  n^rely  ^  the  ftyle  erf"  thofe  churches^ 
^  that  acknowledged  the  dofh-ines  and  ibvereignty  of  the  Ro^ 

*  man  pontifF.  They  had— crypts  under  them  for  reliques ;  they 
f..^er«*^fuppofted  by  arches  aitd  cdumns )  tbefe  arches  and  cai 
^  lumns  were  adorn^  with  the  images  of  faints  and  legendary 

*  ftorie§>  their  ibape  w^— cruciform  j  riie^  had  oratorfesin 

*  the  ailes;*  and  they  were  '  glazed.  This  was  the  Roman 
i.^yUii  a^  preeifely  delineated  by  Bede,  Eddius,  and  Richkrd 
J  Prior  of ^  Hpxbam>  and  contradiftingujlhcjd  from  the  '  Britiih.? 
Churches  built  on  this  model,  as  that  of  Hexham  Was,  '  were 
f -exef:u^d  by  artifts  brought  ftom  Rome,  Itsdy,  and  France : 

5  what,  region  then  can  there  be  for  calling  them  Saxon  i  Manjr 
learned  antiquaries  have  lately  rdinquifhed  this  appellation, 
^  and  call  them  Roman  ^  but  they  have  not  explained  what  tfaM 
^  uiiderfto^d  by  a  Roman  work.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  arra 
^  is  i^micircular,  and  the  form  and  proportion  ofthe  column  re« 
f  jrular)  the  feuillage  fhould  be  alfo  Roman,  to  entitle  it  to  this 
i  .diftindiion*     The  former  by  chance  may  be  ri^^  but  the 

*  latter  is  not  lefs  charaderiftic.  The  Saxon  may  pojRbtf  kt  m 
f  4orykpii^  of  the  Roman  Jiyle^  but  there  ate  ftrong  inducements 
^  to  diMftk  it  had  a  very  different  origin/  All  this  may  be  true; 
i>«bt  we  fee  not  the  confiftency  of  p*arts  with  parts,  or  the  ruling 
fum  of  the  whol?* 

:Mr..  Ledwicb  goes  to  deduce  one  part  of  the  Saxon  ftyle,  the 
Wnaniencs,  from — the  Eaft.  In  a  Syriac  M.  S.  of  586  he 
fiftcts  them  all.  They  were  derived  from  the  Jews  to  the  ChriC- 
tii^Si  ^  argues,  an4  from  the  Romans  to  the  Saxons.     ^  Suck 

*  then»*  he  infers^  *  is  the  evidence,  of  the  origin  of  the  Saxon 

*  fiuillage^' .  But  ha  purfues  the  fubjeil,  and  difcovers  ether  or*, 
jfiaments  to  conte  from — ^Egypt.  In  the  undercroft  of  Canter- 
JbvKy  pati^ral,  which  he  fays  is  univerfally  allowed — ^  amid  aH 
Jf  tixe  t;^flagrations  and  repairs  it  [the  cathedral]  urrferwenti* 
Jty  ha\^e  ^  remained  unalterably  the  (ame  ;*  he  notes  '  the  pret- 
^  vakhce  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphtcal  figures,'  on  the  capitals. 
;He  finds  the  Miurus  or  cat  of  Egypt,  when  it  may  be  the  cat  of 
iftnypther  country;  a  hawk  killing  a  ferpentj  common  to  ^ 
ic<>untries  \  ^  an  ideal  quadruped,  killing  fome  noxious  bird  or 
^.  ferpent  5*  a  '  gladiator  or  criminal  engaged  with  a  iion,*  a 
mAn  with  a  mimftrous  tail  engaged  with  fome  wild  beaft,  and  no 

■  >i'.uw^b' iiiii    '   i^  '■■  '■'    ;       ■  ■  fii    ■      ■■     ^1   III   I       ■  ■!  if 
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nore'Egy^dofi'  than  tt  is  TrafhQntmu  %  ^  a  horfeman  yfn^  a  cap 

*  «ftd  trowfcf'  no  Egyptian  j  '  a  (heepy  to  which  the  Egyptian' 
**Soittds  wA  Tbebans  paid  divine  honours/  C^ttfiivAy:  n^9 
ikeepy  and  mod:  probal^Iy  a  horfe}  ^  an  equeftrian  figure,  Conl-^ 
^  mon  on  Rom^  coins/  and  thenrfore  no  Egyptian,  ^  a  pureh 

*  Egyptian  figuri^^  a  double-headed  Anubid  beftriding  a  dofible*^ 

*  b^ed  ^^ocodile/  a  double*^  headed  figure  without  any  ap-^ 
pearaac^  of  the  ^  htr^Ur  Anubi$'  in  i^  beftri^ing  an  animal  that 
has  no  ai^iearance  of  the  ^  ridlus  crocodili'  at  titbir  of  its^ 
jBOttths  i  ^  a  liian  fitting  on  the  head  of  another,'  and  holding 

*  .in  one  hand  a  fifli  and  in  the  other  a  cnp^  a  fymbol  fo  little 
Egyptian,  that  Mr.  Lcdwich  can  only  find  ^  th«  fifli'  to  hvf^ 
b^n  fcred  in  Egypt ;  '  a  double-headed  mopfter*'  which  evew 
Mr«  Ledmdi  cannot  make  Egyptian,  and  whioh  ho]ds|  Hke  thr: 
preceding  one^  a  flih  and^a  cup  in  its  hands  \  ^  a  birddeAroyin^ 

*  a  crocodilei — or  perhaps  fome  ferpent  of  the  lizard  kind,*  not^ 
Egyptian  in  Mr.  Ledwich's  view  of  it,  and  an  unintelligibkf 
ibmethmg  in  every  other  man's ;  *  a  fatyr  refting  on.  tvf^  deer,'- 
no  Egyptian  i  '  two  birds  on  a  Roriaan  mafque,'  no  Egyptiatls^^ 
*!a  grotefcjue-r-rplaying  on  a  violin,*  wid  '  another  -gfot^fq^e— « 
'\blowing  a  trumpet^'  neither  of  them  Egyptian.  .  We  hai^e  thu* 
QOticed  ^  the  figures  that  Mr.  Ledwkh  hai  ^^p/^fin^. t^DUgii^ 
not: all  tt^t  he  has  delineated.  ^  That  tbefe  ^re  Egyptian  hiet)9-^ 
*.  glyphical  figures,'  he  adds,  *  we  may  appeal  to  Jrorphyry,  to^ 

*  TertuUian,  Min.  Felix,  Pignorius,  Montfaucoij,  nod  Ghefflet.** 
Bu^  that  they  are  natj  we  appeal  to  the  eyes  {(nd  conunoiH 
fenfe  of  his  readers  and  of  ours. 

.  Mr.  Led wich, however  advances  to  trace  tbe(chEf  yptiah  or-' 
nameiks,  from  Egypt  into  the  northern  nationSf  o. The  Egyp- 
tian mythc^gy  had  crept  among  the  Romans,  had  fpr,ead  among^ 
their  pr<>vfnciais,  and  had  been  commimicated  to  their  iu>rthera 
Qomquerors.'  *  I'his  reafoning,*  he  remarks,  *  -—gives  the  fo-* 
*.  lutipn  of  .th^.aj^e^ance  of— hieroglyphics,  on  ancient  norrbern* 

*  monuments.'  Thus  the  Britons,  who  had  imbibed,  from  the 
Romians  a  tafte  for  hieroglyphics  in-thecapitsils  of  their  build- 
ings, muft.have  imparted  it  to  their  conquerors  the  Saxons*^ 
The  Bcitons  muft.  equally  with  the  Gauls  have  be«|i  infeAe4 
with  this  taftc,  by  their  common  mafters  the  Romans*  When 
*•  every  part  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  was — deeply  ihfefted*;' 
yii^n  *  enough  has  been  faid  of  \thefe  capijtals/  even  *  to  found 
*,<a  cotijefture  that  this  crypt  was  an  Ircum,  or  Roman /chapjSt 
\  fa<^red  tpJfis.ti'  the  gritons  were  fore  to  be  ipfecE^^.  .Ani 
yet  we  have  been  told  before,  that  *  the  archite£lurc  of  the    ' 

.     c-  .    r  i    '  *  Britons/ 


96    Archmii^ ;  or^  JkSfieBaneous  TraHs  nlatv^  UJntipttij. 

*  Britons/  in  the  very  time  of  the  Romans,  *  feems  to  have* 

*  been  of  the  fimpleft  wooden  materials ;'  that  *  thfe-  Bcde, 

*  Ufticr,  and  Spelman  teftify/^  and  that  *  it  is  in  vain  theii  to' 

*  look  for  thefe  fculptural  ornaments*  among  thm^  *  which 

*  more  peculiarly  belong  to  flx)ne  edifices-*/     We  fufpeifed' 
Mr.  Ledwich  beforer  to  be  contradi<£Hng  himfelf.     We  htvtful' 
the  contradiftorinefs.'    It  is  fubftantial  artd  mafly*     Nor  is  this 
^I.     The  Britons,  whofe  ♦  architedure  feems  to  have  been  of 

*  the  fimpleft  woocUn  materials,'  had  however,  as  we  are  con- 
'  trarily  told  juft  afterwards,  *  fome  poor  y?d«^- fabrics,  like  thofe 

*-  of  St.  Martin  and  St.  Pancras  at  Canterbury  t«'     Though ' 

*  'tis  to  fbnigMrs  We  are  indebted — for  thofe  fculptures,  which 

*  fo  promfdy  adorn  our  capitals  and  artrhes  J ;'  yet  here  we  find 
veafon  *  to  found  a  conje<iure,  that  the  Britons  had  an  Ireum, 
*;  or  Roman  chapel  dedicated  to  Ifis,'  with  '  Egyptian  hierogly- 
^'  phical  figures*  on  the  arches§.  And  though  we  were  previoufty 
Biformed,  the  .'  ftone-fy)rics'  of  the  Britons  had  *  no  crypts  under 

*  diem;*  yet  now  we  fee  aconjeiiure  concerning  tne  under-* 
cnroft  at  Canterbury,  that  *  this  crypt  was  an  Ireum.* 

-'Mr.  Ledwich  next  gives  us  *  a  new  fpecimen  of  the'Danifli 

*  ftyle  J.*  This  is  taken  from  '  a  fmall  ftone-roofed  crypt,** 
ttnder  the  ruins  of  the  church  of  Glendaloch  in  Ireland.  *  The 
*•  northern  nations/  we  are  told  before,  *  from  vicinitv  or  in- 
•^  tercourfe  had  been  long  convd-fant  with  the  fuperftition  of 
^  Rome/  where  a  new  principle  oi  vicinity  is  introduced,  for 
the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  paffing  from  the  Roman  builders,  to 
nations  who  could  not  be  faid  to  build  at  all.  ^  So  exa£l;ly  did 
*- their  ideas  a^milate  on  thefe  heads,  that  Wormiiis  declares 
^  one  egg  does  not  more  clofely  refemble  another,  than  the 
\  Egyptian  and  Danijh  hieroglyphics  ff.'  Yet,  to  our  aftonifhment, 
ytfc,  find  in  this  *  fpecimen  of  the  Danifli  ftyle/  that  *  there  are 

.  ^  no  traces  of  Saxon  feuillage,*  and  that  *  the  fculptures  arc 

*  expreffive  of  the  moft  favage  and  uncultivated  ftate  of  fo- 

*  ciety**.* 

•  We  are  grieved  to  make  thefe  remarks  on  an  author,  whotn 
we  refpeft  for  his  learning,  his  tafte,  and  his  fpirit. :  And  we 
are  happy  in  being  able  to  point  out  with  the  moft  unqualified 
praife,  the  concluding  part  of  this  effay ;  in  the  '  obfervations 

*  on  the  Gothic  ftyle,  or  that  of  building  with  pointed  arches.*' 
This  mode  is  Qxtwn  not  to  be  derived  from  the  Saracens^  as  Sir 
C/Wren  fuppofed,  and  Bifhop  Warburton,  Mr.  T.  Warton, 
and  others  have  united  with  him  in  fuppofing.     <  No  fuch 
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Atchaohgia  i  OTy  Mifiellaneous  TraSfs  rjla$ing  to  Anti^uitf.    gy 

*  Saracenic  work^  c;gifi  in  Spain  or  Sicily,  or  in  any  other  place 

*  to .  which  the  Arabian  power  extended  */  Nor  is  it  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Gothf.  '  In-  the  Gothic  age,  A.D.  514;  and 
'  under  a  Gothic  prince>  Theodoric ;'  from  his  orders  for  re* 
pairing  the  edifices  at  Home  it  appears,  that  ^  the  Greek  and 
-*  Roman  ftyles,  and  their  moft  correct:  modules,  were  admired, 

*  and  nothing  hild  in  ejiimation  but,  the  antique ;  an  evidence  for 

*  ever  Aiflicient,  to  overthrow  every  hypothelis  on  thjs  head  f.* 
The  pointed  arch  was  known  and  ufed  by  the  Romans.  Adrian 
built  a  city  in  Egyptj  out  of  refpe<Sl  to  the  memory  of  Anti- 
nous.  ^  Irerc  Bernat  made  drawings  of  its  ruins,  which  are  in 
'  the  third  tome  of  Montiaucon's  Antiquities..    Among  them 

*  is  the  pointed  archy  not  perfe£Hy  Gothic,  but  that  called  con^ 

*  trajied.  Another  contrafted  arch  appears  in  the  Syrian  M.  S. 
'  In  Horfley  are  Roman  fepuichral  Jiones  with  pointed  arches  %.* 
Yet  this  arch  f^nk  into  difufe  among  the  Romans,  and  was  re- 
vived '  about  A.D.  1000  §/  Mr.  Ledwich  finds  the  *  ftrait* 
arch  ufed  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries ;  from  the  *  churches 

*  on  the  coins  of  Berengarius,  King  of  Italy,  and  Lewis  the 

*  Pious ;  and  thofe  in  the  Menologium  Graecum,  Urbini,  ^7^7«' 
But,  '  on  a  coin  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr,  in  Camden,  is  a  pointed 

*  arch.*  This  Mr.  Ledwich  thinks  Edward  faw  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  imitated  in  the  ifland ;  from  his  known  ^  attachment' 

*  to  the  Normans,  among  whom  he  was  educated.'  Mr.  Led- 
wich alfo  notices  the  fan£tuary  at  Weftminfter,  the  fuppofed 
work  of  Edward,    to  have  had  *  pointed   arches;'  and  '  the 

*  church  at  Kirkdale,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Brooke,'  to  have  *  alfo 

*  the  pointed  archy  and'  to  be  *  of  the  age  of  the  Confeflbr.* 
He  obferves  additionally  from  Glaber  Rudolph,  a  Benedi^ne 
monk  and  contemporary;  that  ^fome  archite^ural  novelty  feems- 
'  to  have  made  its  appearance  at  this  period.'     We  think  this  " 
teftimony,  Mnnovari  ecclefiarum  bafilicas,'  peculiarly  appofite 
and  forcible.     And  '  I  fubmit  it  with  great  deference  to  the 

*  judgment  of  the  Society,'  concludes  Mr.  Ledwich,  ^  whether 

*  the  novum  genus  adificandi  of  William  of  Malmefbury,  applied 

*  to  Ae  archite£lure  of  the  Conqueror's  reign,  does  not  imply 

*  fomething  more  than  extent  and  magnificence ;  and  whether, 

*  to  complete  the  idea  of  a  new  ftyle,  we  ought  pot  to  take  in  • 

*  the  pointed  arch  and  Gothic  ornaments  ||.'  We  have  ex- 
amined the  paflage  in  Malmeibury,  and  concur  with  Mr.  Led- 
wich in  opinion ;  the  novum  isdificandi  genus  having  no  relation 
to  the  *  extent  and  magnificence'  of  buildings  noted  before. 
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gi      Arcba^hgia ;  ^^^  Aftfceliatuius  Tra£fs  relating  i§  Jmiifuityfi 

thefi  being  confined  to  private  houfes,  and  that  applied  to  m(H^ 
naifteries  and  churches ;  and  Malmefbur/s  fituf  kind  9f  hiilding^ 
for  ftuk  edifice^  being  fixed  by  Rudolph's  tnnovatians  in  build-^ 
ing  churches^  to  a  newjijh  of  archite£hire  for  them,  and  equally 
to  tbofe  in  France  and  half  as  in  Britain^ 

We  alfo  recommend  the  following  remark  to  o^  readers,  as 
fettling  very  Judicioufly  the  point  between  our  two  rivsd  hifto- 
rians  of  mufic.     ^  Sir  John  Hawkins  gives  us  the  Giuftiniani/ 

*  Apollo,  playing  on  a  violin  with  a  bow :  the  body  of  the  in- 

<  ilrument  is  fomewhat  rounder  than  ours. ,  This  ftatu^-Or. 

*  Burney  informs  us,   has  been  proved  by  Winkehnah  and 

*  Mengs  to  be  modern :  he  thinks  the  violin  and  bow,  which 
^  appear  on  an  antique  ewer  and  bafon  dug  up  at  Soiilbns,.  the 

<  oldeft  hitherto  difcovered.     Le  Beuf,  he  adds,  fuppofes  diem  ^ 
^  to  be  as  antient,  as  thq  year  752.     Tp  the  fentiments  of  thefe 

^  emiiient  Scholars  and  antiquaries  I  (bould  moft  readily  fub-i> 
«  fcribe,— could  I  reconcile  them  with  Venantius  Fortunatus. 

*  This  writer  flouriflied  about  the  middle  of  the  fixdi  centufy, 
^  and  mentions  the  Cbrotta  Britanna  or  Britifh  Crwtlh  From 
^  the  drawing  of  this  inlbrument  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
'  Archaeologia,  it  is  plain  it  was  of  the  fidicinal  kind  i  and  the 

*  tranfition  from  this  to  the  violin  is  eafy  ♦.* 

*  XX.     jf  Circumflantial  Detail  of  the  Battte  of  Lincoky     ' 

^J.D.  1217.     By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Pegged 

This  is  an  account,  of  which  we  can  but  fay,  that  it  feems 
to  be  as  accurate  as  it  is  particular.  We  only  remark,  tiutt ' 
'  the  kill's  piwtv,  in  their  projgrefs  to  Lincoln,  rendezvouifed  kt 
«  Newark,  on  Monday  in  Whttfun  week,  widi  white  <7c^s  on 
^  their  breafts,'  and  « (byod  there  /&v-^  mfiffing  tbemfdues^ 
^  and  receiving  the  facrament.*  ^ 

*  XXI.     Some  Account  of  the  Brimham  Rocks  in  Torkjhire. 

*  By  Tiayman  Rooke^  Ilfq^ 

This  account,  attended  by  two  fets  of  views /or  difFerent  parts   ' 
of  thefe  rocks,  is  very  curious.     But  we  can  flay  only  to  mark 
one  or  two  points  10  it.     One  is  *  a  rocking  flone,  the  bottom 
^  of  which  evidently  appears  to  have  been  cut  away,  to  form 

*  two  knobs,  on  which  it  refts,  and  moves  with  great  eafe/ 
Another  is  one  of  three  rocking-ftones,  which,  *onexamin« 

*  ing—,  appeared  to  have  been  (haped  to  a  fmall  knpb  at  the 
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*  bottom,  to  give  it  motion ;  though  my  guide,  who  was  feventy 
^  years  old,  born  on  tbe  moors,  and  well  acquainted  with  thefc 
^  rocks>  affored  me  that  ftone  had  never  be^  known  to  rOclc. 
'  The  aftonifhing  increafe  of  the  motion  with  the  little  force  I 

^  gave  it,  made  me  very  apprehenfi^re  the  equilibrium  mi^ht  be 

*  deftroved^  but,  on  examining  it^  I  found  it  was  fo  nicely  ba- 
^  lancea,  that  there  was  no  (bnger  of  its  falling.  The  pen- 
^  ftrudiion  of  this  equipoifed  ftone,  mull  have  been  by  arciils 
^  well  (killed  in  the  powers  of  mechanics.  It  is  indeed  the 
^  moft  extraordinary  rocking-ftone  I  ever  met  with  i  and  it  is 
^  fomewhat  at  extraordinary,  that  it  (hould  never  have  been  dif* 
^  covered  before,  and  that  it  ihould  now  move  fo  eafily,  after  (b 
.*  many  ages  of  reft.'  In  a  third  rock,  ^  where  a  road  appears 
'  plainly  to  have  been  leading  to  a  hole,'  within  this  *  is  a  round 
^  bole,  perforated  quite  through  the  rock ;'  in  which  ^  aperture 
<  a  man — ^is  heard  diftin^y  on  the  north  fide  of  the  rock,  where 
^  the  hole  is  not  vjfible.  The  voice  on  the  outfide  is  as  dif- 
^  ttndily  conveyed  to  the  perfon  in  the  aperture,  as  was  feveral 
^  times  tried/  And,  upon  another  rock,  *  is  a  very  Angular 
^.  figure,'  ieeminsly  the  buji  of  fome  pertbn,  ^  Ciit  in'  the  folid 
^  rock  in  high  roief/ 
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XXII.  Doubts  and  ConjeSfures  concerning  the  Reafon  commonlf 
^  oBgned^  fir  inferting  or  omitting  the  Words  Ecclefia  and 
*  R-efbyter  in  Domefday^iSook.     By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Denne^* 

In  this  eilay  the  author  argues,  and  we  think  with  reafon  on 
his  (^,  that  there  were  more  parifh-churches  in  England^  than 
are  noticed  in  Domefday. 

«  XXni.     Obfirvations  on  the  Origin  of  Printing.     By  Ralph 

^muettyEfq.  F.j.Ls: 

In  the  difpufe  which  has  arifen  concerning  this  origin,  Har- 
lem, Ments,  and  Straiburg,  have  refpedively  claimed  the  ho- 
nour. Mr.  Willet  is  in  favour  of  Mentz.  And  we  think  he 
hath  produced  ftrong  arguments  for  his  opinion. 

*  XXIV.     An  Account  of  the  Caves  of  Cannot a^  Ambolay  and  EU^ 

^ phankt^inthe Eaft-^Jndies'y  inaLetterfromHe£forMacneil,Efq. 
^  thm  at  Bmbay.*  \ 

In  this  account  we  are  furprifed,  we  arc  pleafed ;  but  we  are 
not  tahight.     This  ariles  from  what  Ae  author  juftly  calls  *  the 

*  curioufly  inexplicable^  nature  of  the  fubjeft.  He  d^fcribes  the 
caves.  And  then,  for  reafons  feemingly  good  in  themfelves,  and 
yet  acknowledged  by  him  to  be  not  quite  latis£4<aory,  he  afcrlbes 
them  to  the  Gentoos  of  the  country* 
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Art.  VI.     Introdu£iion  to  tbi  Knowledge  of  Germany;  containlr^ 
Inquiries  into  the  Difpojkion  and  Manners^  peculiar  Habits  and 

^  Cufloms^  of  the  dijtinif  Glajfes  of  Society  ;  Particularities  and 
Anecdotes  of  their  divers  Courts^  and  remarkable  Perfonages  \  a 
View  of  their  Literature  and  Learnings  Improvements  in  Arts  and 
Sciences^  religious  Opinions  and  fingular  Notions^  different  G^- 
'  vernmentSy  Politicsj  and  Revolutions.  IVith  a  Variety  of  other 
RefearcheSy  tendings  to  afford  a  complete  Idea  of  that  Country  and 
its  Inhabitants  during  the  latter  Ages^  and  at  the  prefent  Time,  , 
8vo«  4s.  boards.  .  Hookham.     London,  1789. 

^HIS  author  fets  out  with  reciting  the  opinions  pf  Tacitus,- 
-*•  BpuhQurs,  and  Dacicr,  concerning  the  capacity  of  the 
Germans,  and  the  northern  people  of  Europe.  He  obfcrves 
that  Tacitus,  in  his  account  of  their  anceftors,  feems  to  under- 
value their  intelleftual  merit ;  and  that  both  Bouhours  and  Da- 
qier  have  denied  them  admittance  into  the  province  of  wit.  But 
the  latter  of  thefe  writers  has  given  the  like  exclufion  to  all  the 
iiations  lying  north  of  France,  the  Englifli  themfelves  not  ex- 
cepted.    '  The  truth  is,'  as  the  author  now  before  us  obferves,  * 

*  That  whatever  ignorance  or  levity  may  have  fag^fted,  the  Ger- 
mans, for  feveral  ages,  and  ef^cially  fince  the  extindlion  of  their, 
civil  feuds  a  century  ago,  have  made  a  very  confpicuous  figure  in 
the  repul^lic  of  letters.  Of  late  years  they  have  confiderably  improved 
their  own  tongue,  which  is  bold,  manly,  and  copious.  In  paftoral  and 
epi<i  poetry  they  have  produced  com pofi dons  of  prime  merit.  The 
jiames  of  a  Brocks^  a  Kleift,  a  Klopftock,  and  a  Geffner,  are^abun- 
dantly  fufficient,  without  adducing  any  others,  to  refcue  them  from 
an  imputation  of  a  defed  of  genius.  The  tranllation  of  many  of  their 
works  into  the  languages  of  the  principal  nations  in  Europe,  and  (he 
applaufe  with  which  they  are  univerfally  read;  are  iRConteflible  proofs 
of  their  fuperior  excellence. 

*  The  force  and  energy  of  the  German  compofitions  in  profe  is 
allowed  by  all  who  have  peruied  theni.  The.  emphatical  didtion  of 
their  prayers  and  fermons  is  particulai-ly  remarkable,  flfhis  is  a  cir- 
cumftance  which  even  fome  Frenchmen  of  note;  well  converfant  in 
the  German  language,  have  bceh  impartial  enough  to  acknowledge. 
Wha^  was  ftill  more,  they  have  even  confefTed  that  the  ftyle  and  ex- 
preflions  of  the  French  werje  not  equal,  in  point  of  weight  and  ful> 
iiralty,  to  thofe  of  the  German. 

-*  In  fonnets,  madrigals,  epigranas,  and  other  minute  parts  of 
poetry,  the  Germans  have  not  indeed  been  hitherto  very  produftive ; 
but  this  they  need  not  lament,  when  it  is  reflefted  how  little  fuch 
performances  contribute  to  a»great  reputation. 
.  *  Neither  have  they  (hone  in  the  drama,  with  that  fplendoor  which 
.  they  might  have  done  had  they  exerted  themfelves  to  bring  it  to 
that  degree  of  perfeftion  of  which  it  is  evidently  fufceptible  in  their 

language. 
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kogaage*  This  is  owing  to  the  flight  ericoiHagemcnt  bellowed  upon 
German  originals  during  a  confiderable  period,  and  to  the  decided 
preference  given  to  the  tranflations  of  the  French  dramatic  writers. 
U  is  but  of  late  years  the  Germans,  whofe  difpoiition  and  tafte  is  more 
congenial  to  that  of  the  Englifti  than  of  the  French,  have  adopted 
th^  manners  and  fpirit  of  the  former  on  their  ttagc.  They  now  dif- 
play  a  greater  relilh  for  the  ^dtivity  and  boldnefs  of  plan,  and  the 
pathetic  fublimity,  as  well  as  the  affefting  firoplicity  of  Sha^efpcatij^ 
than  for  the^  regularity  and  corredne(s  of  method  obferved  on  the 
French  theatre :  elegance  of  flyle,  and  beautifulnefs  of  fentimentt» 
conftitute  the  chier^  and,  often  the  fole  merit,  of  the  greateft  , 
matters  of  the  French  drama,  who  thus,  in  contradidiion  to  an 
eflential  rule,  have  fubilituted  mere  dialogue  in  the  place  of  a^ion.' 

This  author  afcribes  the  duration  of  fuch  an  extraorctnary 
and  complex  a  conftitution  as  that  of  Germany,  entirely  to  the 
placid  difpofition  of  the  natives,  who,  he  tells  us,  are  a  race  of 
mortals  peculiarly  gifted  with  that  moderation  and  equani- 
mity wluch  can  reft  fatisfied  with  any  plan  of  government 
that  is  found  any  ways  tolerable.  But  he  admits  that  they 
have  deviated,  in  fome  meafure,  from  this  maxim  in  religious 
matters. 

*  The  French,'  he  obferves,     '    ^  .  f 

*  Who  are  of  all  people  the  moft  arrogant  and  prefumptuous  in 
judging  of  other  nations,  have  thought  proper  to  aflert  that  the 
Germans  are  flow  of  apprehenfion,  and  heavy  in  their  proceedings. 

,  *  Herein  they  are- abetted  by  the  Italians  and  Spaniards.  An  am- 
baifador  from  the  court  of  Madrid  to  that  of  Vienna  complained  in 
his  difpatches  that  he  had  to  deal  with  a  wrong-headed  people,  flug- 
gifh  in  their  conceptions,  and  of  narrow  min£ ;  adding,  by  way  of 
lUuftratioh,  that  their  underllandings  were  like  the  horns  of  the  goats 
in  his  country,  little,  hard,  and  crooked.  Stridures^  of  the  like  na- 
ture,  have  not  unfrequently  been  made  by  the  natives  of  Italy  on 
£milar  occurrences. 

*  It  may  very  juftly  be  anfwered  in  behalf  of  the  Germans^  that 
tbey  are  ufually  very  iblicitous  thoroughly  to  comprehend  what  they 
go  about,  and  more  intent  to  fecure  fuccefs  by  laoour  and  diligence, 
than  willing  to  rifque  it  by  hurry  and  precipitation.  This,  indeed, 
is  the  natural  and  neceflary  reAilt  of  their  phlegmatic  difpofition ;  a 
ttate  of  mind  that  holds  the  paifions  in  a  happy  fubjedion  to  reafon 
and  refleftion,  by  fubftituting  coolnefs  and  ferenity  of  judgment  iii 

^the  room  of  impetuofity  and  fire  of  imagination  ;  the  fuppreflion  of 
thefe  making  way  for  that  even  temperature  of  the  foul  which  eur 
joys  its  various  fenfations  with  calmnefs,  and  is  not  eafily  moved  from 
its  poife. 

'  This  produces  a  habit  of  deliberation,  which  renders  the  Ger- 
mans lefs  liable  to  be  aduated  by  violence  and  temerity  in  their  r^fo- 
luiions,  than  many  of  thofc  who  boat!  fo  highly  of  the  fuperiority  of 
their  talents.    Hence  among  many  otlier  beneficial  xonfequences, 

G  3  proceeds 
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proceeds  thtt  jnoderation  in  tkeir  piibHc  cooncibi  wkidi  refirm^ 
religious  zeal  within  ftiiAer  bounds  than  in  jnoft  othtr  coontries  in- 
Chiiftendom,  and  prevents  the  Proteftants  and  Romanifts  fiom  hold-  , 
ing  ea(ih  other  in  lo  much  hatred  and  abhorrence  as  they  tmhappil/ 
do  in  other  parts.' 

in  treating  of  the  courts  of  Germany,  the  author  remarks, 
that  an  oftentatious  difplay  of  mndeor  has  at  aU  times  been  the 
favourite  obje£l  of  the  petty  lovereigns  of  this  country  j  who, 
according  to  his  repreiibntation,  frequently  indulge  themielvcs 
in  travelling,  for  no  other  obvious  purpofe  than  to  nrikke  an 
empty  difplay  of  their  equipage  and  retinue. 

The  foUo^ring  obfervations  feem  not  to  be  deftitute  of 
foundation: 

*  Notwithftanding  the  erroneous  notions  of  feveral  among  the 
German  princes  in  fbme  parts  of  their  conduct/  and  thofe  failures 
in  their  judgment  of  things,  of  which  all  men  have  a  Aiare«  it  muft 
be  allowed  that  German}!  is  the  largeft  and  moft  advantageous  field 
in  Europe  for  an  adive  genius  to  move  in. 

<  The  number  of  courts  and  ftates  wherein  em|doyment  is  to  be 
found,  and  men  of  capacity  are  wanted,  opens  a  noble  and  fpacious 
profped  to  an  enterprifing  fpirit,  confcious  of  its  abilities,  and  of 
the  probability  of  fucceeding  with  pcrfeverance  and  application. 

*  As  each  of  thefe  courts  places  itfelf  on  a  level  ot  emulation  with 
every  othei*,  whoever  can  forward  their  refpe£iive  views  is  fure  of  a 
welcome.  As,  according  to  the  predominant  fcheme»  of  thofe  who 
govern>  and  the  diveriity  of  their  purfuits  and  defigns^  an  adequate 
proportion  of  talents>  equal  to  the  execution  of  them,  is  indiipenfably 
required,  they  who  pofTefs  them  muft  neceiTaxily  be  procured.       ^ 

.  *  Hence  Germany  abounds  with  perfons  of  excellence  in  thofe  acr 
complifhments  that  qualify  a  man  for  civil  government,  or  military 
command  \  or  that  enable  him  to  acquit  himfelf  with  dexterity  of 
thofe  commifiions  which  the  multiplicity  of  emergencies  incident  to  a 
fovereien  court,  generally  immerfed  in  political  intrigues,  is  hourly 
giving  mrth  to. 

<  bo  thoroughly  do  the  refolute  and  adventuring  individuals  in  the 
European  world  feem  perfuaded  of  this,  that  no  few  of  them  have 
at  all  times  coniidered  Germany  as  a  very  ftopet  and  defirable  theatre 
for  a  trial  of  their  refpedive  capacities;*  Ii}  that  of  war  particularly 
no  other  country  affords  fuch  Opportunities  to  men  of  bold  difpofi- 
dons  and  fuitaUe  genius  of  making  their  way  to  the  higheft  honours 
of  their  profeffion.  Oificers  of  all  nations  are  found  in  the  military 
lifts  of  the  feveral  princes  and  potentates  in  Germany,  who  feem 

•  wifely  determinU  to  refufc  no  encouragement  in  that  line  to  all  who 
may  deferve  it,  whatever  their  country  or  their  religion.* 

Credulitv,  this  author  aiErms,  is  an  epidemical  difeafe  in  Ger«> 
many;  ana  notwithftanding  the  ];^legmatic  difpofition  which 
preferves  the  Germans  from  being  eafily  impofed  upon  in  the 
,  ordinary 
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ordinary  ocxrurrences  of  life,  they  are  ftill  ftrongly  diipofed  ta 
^mit  die  probability  of  marvellous  events.  We  a|;ree  with 
our  author  that  locai  prejudices  are  no  where  more  vifible  than 
in  &is  extenilve  country;  and  we  may  add,  that  ^t  pride  of 
noble  deicent  is  the  prevailing  foible  for  which,  in  general,  the 
pecyle  of  rank  are  remarkable.  On  the  whole,  tfc  chanwSier 
which  this  author  draws  of  the  natives  of  Germany,  appears,  in 
moft  inftances,  to  be  well  founded.  He  fecms  to  have  examined 
them  equally  with  a  candid  and  difceming  eye ;  and  his  na- 
tional obfervations  are  frequently  illuftrated  by  examples  front 
hiftory. 


Art.  VII.  FhilbfopJncal  Tranfa£fions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London^  Vol.  LXXVIL  For  the  Year  1787.  Part  I.  410. 
8s.  6d.   fewed.    Davis.     London,  1787. 

AN  inequality,  fn  point  of  importance,  mayjuftlybeexpe(aed 
-^  in  thofe  coUedions  of  papers  which  are  formed  by  volun- 
tary contribution.  The  part  of  the  volume  on  \vhich  we  are 
tiow  entering,  therefore,  is  not  fo  interefting  a^  the  former ;  but 
the  fame  natural  viciffitude  will  foon  again  introduce  us  to  fub-^ 
jeds  more  gratifying  to  curiofity. 

Article  I.  An  Account  of  a  new  Gomet.  In  a  Letter  fron^ 
Mifs  Caroline  Herfchd  to  Charles  Blagden,  M.  D,  Sec.  R.  S. 
Mifs  Hcrfchel,  during  her  brother's  abfence  in  Germany,  has, 
to  tife  her  own  expreffion,  *  (wept  in  the  neighboui-hood  of 
*  the  fim  in  fearch  of  comets  ;*  and,  on  the  ifl:  of  Aueiift  1786, 
was  fo  fortunate  as  to  difcover  one  of  them.  It  refembled  in 
colour  and  brightnefs  the  27th  nebula  in  the  Connoiffance  de 
Tems,  but  differed  from  that  ftar  in  being  round. 

Art.  II.  Remarks  on  a  new  Comet.  By  William  Herf- 
chd, LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.  This  comet  is  the  fame  with  that  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  article.  Dr.  Herfchel  firft  viewed  it 
on  the  19th  of  Auguft,  at  which  time  it  feemed  to  have  a  very 
imperfect  and  confmed  land  of  gathered  light  about  the  middle, 
which  coHld  hardly  d^ferve  the  name  of  a  nucleus.  It  had, 
likewife,  befides  a  difiuied  coma,  a  very  faint  light  towards  the 
north,  extending  to  about  three  or  fpur  minutes,  and  lofing  itfelf 
infenfibly. 

Art.  III.  Magnetical  Experiments  and  Obfervations.  By 
Tiberius  Cavallo,  F.  R.  S.  Mr.  Cavallo  had  the  year  preced- 
ing prefented  to  the  Royal  Society  an  account  of  fome  mag- 
netical experiments,  particularly  relative  to  the  magnetifm  of 
brafs;  from  which  it  appeared  that  moft  brafs  becomes  mag- 
netic, fo  far  as  to  attract  the  magnetic  needle,  by  being  hamm^ed, 
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^nd  lofes  its  magnetifm  by  annealing  or  foftcning  in  the  fire$ 
but  that  there  is  iomt  brafs  which  poffefles  no  magnetifin  natu- 
rally, nor  acquires  any  by  hammering.  In  the  account  n<w 
before  us,  however,  he  correds  fome  of  the  particulars  which 
he  had  formerly  advanced  :  and  afterwards  recites  farther  expe- 
riments and  obfervations  on  other  branches  of  the  fame  dibj^ft 
of  magnetifm.  Mr.  Cavallo,  in  profecuting  his  expenments  on 
brafs,  and  alfo  platina,  had  recourfe  to  the  method  of  Bergman, 
or  that  of  exploring  fubftances  floating  pn  the  furface  of  xjuick- 
filvcr.  He  put  pieces  of  brafs,  or  grains  of  platina,  upon  the 
furface  of  quickfilver,  and  then  prefented  a  ftrong  magnet  near 
them.  The  refult  of  thofe  experiments  was,  that  very  feldom  a 
piece  of  brals,  or  grain  of  platirta,  occurred,  which  was  not 
afFe£led  by  the  magnet  \  and  even  when  they  were  not  affeded 
by  it,  their  indifFerence,  as  he  exprefles  it,  was  not  very  clear 
and  decifive.  Indeed  ther^  are  very  few  fubftances  in  nature 
which,  when  examined  by  this  means,  are  not  in  fome  degree 
^ttra<fted  by  die  magnet ,  fo  general  is  the  difperfion  of  iron, 
or  fuch  the  tendency  which  moft  bodies  have  towards  the 
magnet. 

Such  brafe  as,  in  the  author's  former  experiments,  a|:jpeared 
to  have  no  magnetifm  naturally,  nor  to  acquire  any  by  ham- 
mering, was  now  found  to  be  mpftly, magnetic,  though  info, 
very  (mall  a  degree  a$  to  be  difcpver^bje  only  when  flowing 
upon  quickfilyer.  The  feme  ^was  the  cafe  with  the  grams  di 
platina  before  they  were  hammered  j  but,  after  hammering,  t{ieir 
attraction  towards  the  magnet  became  more  evident;  whereas 
thofe. pieces  of  brafs  which  naturally  had  not  any  degree  of  mag- 
netifm fufficient  to  affed  the  needle,  nor  acquired  any  by  ham- 
mering, but  yet  fhewed  fome  tendency  towards  the  magnet  when 
floating  upon  quickfilver,  never,  or  very  feldom,  had  that  ten- 
dency increafed  by  hammering. 

Towards  accounting  for  the  variation  of  the -magnetic  needle, 
Mr.  Cavallo  makes  the  following  obfervations  : 

*  If  we  coHeft,  under  one  point  of  view,  all  the  caufcs  hitherto 
afcertained,"  which  can  increafe  or  diminifh  the  attraftion  between 
magnetic  bodies,  we  fhall  find  that  the  attra£lion  between  the  magnet 
and  iron,  or  between  magnet  and  magnet,  is  increai«d  by  cooling, 
by  a  regeneration  of  iron  or  phlogiHication  of  its  calx,  and  within 
certain  limitations  by  theadlion  of  acids  upon  the  iron;  that  this  at- 
tra<5lion  is  diminilhed  by  heating,  and  \yf  the  decompofition  of  iron; 
and  lalUy,  that  it  is  pl'ol)ably  annihilated  by  a  very  great  degree  of 
heat. 

•  *  Thefe  truths  being  premifed,  it  muft  be  confidered,  firft,  that, 
according  to  innumerable  obfervations  and  daily  experience,  the  body 
of  the  earth  contains  almoft  every  where  ferruginous  bodies  iii  va- 
rious fiates  and  bulks ;  fecondly,  that  the  magnetic  needle  mud  be 
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4tt3^£ted  by  all  thofe  bodies,  and  its  fituation  or  dire^on  moft  be 
^^tennined  by  all  thofe  attra^ions  confidered  togetliery  viz.  from 
^l^ieir  common  cei^tre  of  adion ;  thirdly,  that  by  removing  or  alterr 
ing  the  degrees  of  attra^on  of  fome  pf  thofp  bodies  which  are  fituace 
pn  one  fide  of  the  magnetic  ineridi^n,  more  than  pf  thofe  fituatedon 
the  other  fide,  the  aboyementioned  common  centre  of  attractions^ 
and  of  courfe  the  diredion  of  the  piagnetip  needle  mnft  be  altered^ 
which  in  fafl  is  the  variation  of  the  needle;  and>  lafHy,  that  thi^ 
alteration  in  the  attractions  of  fome  of  the  ferruginous  bodies  in  the 
earth  muft  undoubtedly  take  place,  it  being  occafioned  by  the  partJ 
of  the  earth  b^ing  irregularly  heated  and  cooled  by  theadion  of  Vol- 
canoes, which  decompofe  or  otherwife  alter  large  n^aiTes  of  ferrugti 
OOU3  fubdance,  by  earthquakes  which  reiAove^  ferruginous  bodies 
from  their  original  places,  and  we  may  add  alfo  by  the  aurwaiortalif\ 
for  though  we  are  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  cauie,  of  that  furprifing 
phamomenon,  it  is  however  certain  that  th^  magnetic  needle  has 
been  frequently  dift^rbed  wben  the  aur%ra  hofealis  appeared  very 
ftrong/ 

Art.  IV.  Dcfcription  of  a  new  Eleftrometpr.  By  th^  Rcv^ 
Abraham  Bennet,  My  A.  THs  electrometer  confifts-  bf  two 
pieces  of  leaf  gold,  fufpended  within  a  clafs  cylinder;  but  fpir 
the  particular  conftruSion  of  it  we  mtift  refer  to  the  volunle 
and  the  plate ;  where  fome  experiments  which  were  tried  with 
it  are  recited. 

Art.  V.  Appendix  to  the  Dcfcription  of  a  ndw  Ele6trometcr^ 
By  the  feme.  Mr.  Bennet  here  explains  the  conftruCtion  of  his 
felecarometer,  as  conne6ted  with  M.  Volta's  condenfer. 

Art.  VI.  Some  Account  of  an  Earthquake  felt  in  the 
northern  Part  of  England.  By  Samuel  More,  Efq.  The  earth- 
quake occurred  on  the  nth  of  Auguft,  1787,  about  two  in  the 
morning.  It  appears  to  have  extended  from  Penrith  along  the 
banks  of  Ulfvirater  and  Winander  Meer  to'  Manchefter,  where  it 
was  flightly  perceived. 

Art.  VII.  Determination  of  the  Heliocentric  Lonritude  of 
the  defcending  Node  of  Saturn.  By  Thomas  Bugge,' rrofeflbr 
of  Aftronomy  in  the  Ury verfity  of  Copenhagen.  The  culmi- 
nation of  Saturn  was  obferved  with  a  fix  feet  acromatic/tranfit 
inftrumentj  and  the  meridian  altitude  with  a  fix  feet  mural 
quadrant..  From  the  author's  obfervations  made  wfth  inftru- 
ments,  he  calculates  the  right  afcenfion  and  declination,  as  well 
as  the  geocentric  longitude  and  latitude  of  Saturn.  He  next 
compai-es  the  calculations  with  thofe  of  Halley  and  de  la  Lande, 
in  which  he  points  out  feveral  errors.  From  the  calculations  of 
the  heliocentric  longitude  of  Saturn,  and  that  of  the  node,  it 
appears  that  Saturn's  paffage  through  the  node  happened  pri 
the  2ift  of  Auguft,  1784 ;  and  that  the  heliocentric  longitude  df 
,  his  defcending  node  =*  <^.2V  50'  8",S. 

Art. 
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Aft«  VIIL  Defcripticm  of  a  Set  ^  Halos  and  Parhdia,  feett 
in  tbe  Year  1771,  in  Nordi-America«,  By  Akxajuiipr  Baxteiv 
Efq^  Tbefe  pha^mena  occurred  the  22a  of  January,  about 
two  in  the  afternoon^  at  Fort  Gloucefter,  on  tbe  river  of  Lake 
Superior,  fix  miles  above  the  Falls  of  St.  Mar/s,  and  as  much 
frovn  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Befides  the  principal  halo  round 
&e  fun,  there  was  a  luminous  circle,  parallel  to  the  horiisofl^ 
paffipg  through  the  Centre  of  the  halo,  in  which  were  five 
mock  fi4iis.  Oppofite  to^e  fun  was  a  luminous  crofs,  and  in 
^e  zenith  a  femicircle,  with  the  convex  part  turned  towards 
the  {sixi. 

Art«  IX.  Obfervations  of  the  Tranfit  of  Mercury,  May  4^ 
1786,  at  Drefilen.    By  M.  Kohler. 

Art.  X.  Obft^vations  of  the  Tranfit  of  Mercury,  at  St.  Pe* 
terfburg.    By  M.  Rttmo<^(ki. 

.  *Art.  XL  Account  ^  tho  Strata  oWerved  iu  fioking  for 
water  at  Bofton  in  Linc6ln{hire.  By  A^.  J^imes  Licnbird» 
Without  fpecifying  the  different  ftrata,  or  the  depth  of  each, 
we  (hall  only  obferve  that  at  474  feet  from  the  furfiice,  chalk 
and  gravel  were  found ;  ^nd  at  468  feet,  (alt  water  was  drawn 
up ;  circumftances.  which  tend  to  prove  that  this  part  of  tbe 
ifland  h^Kl  long  been  covered  by  the  fea.  Should  the  work  be 
refumed^  there  is  the  flrongeft  reafon  to  expeft  that  frdh  water 
will  yet  be  found,  and  which  will  rife  to  the  furface. 

.Art.  3CII^  Obfervations  of  Mifs  Herfchers  Comet,  In  Au- 
ftuft  and  September  1786.  By  the  Rev.  Francis  Wollafton, 
LL*  B.  F.  R.  S.  In  examining  this  comet  Mr.  \iVollafton  made 
ufe  of  bis  fyftem  of  wires,  which  feems  to  have  anfwered  in  a 
manner  not  unfatisfaftory;  and  he  has  given  a  feries  of  obfer- 
'  vations  on  tbe  different  ftar$  which  the  comet  preceded  or 
followed. 

Art.  XlII.  An  Account  of  a  Thunder-ftorm  in  Scotland  j 
with  fome  Meteorological  Obfervations.  By  Patrick  Brydone, 
Efq.  F.K.  S.  This  thunder-ftorm^  which  proved  fatal  to  one 
man,  and  a  few  anjmals,  is  defcribed  bv  Mr,  Brydone  with  great 
perfpicuity,  and  with  his  ufual  neatneis. 

Art\  aI  V,  On  finding  the  Values  of  Algebraical  QuantU 
ties  by  converging  Seriefes,  and  demonftrating  and  extending 
Propofitions  given  by  Pappus  and  others.  By  Edward  Waring, 
F.  R.S.  As  this  paper  confifts  of  a  fe^es  of  depending  calcu- 
lations, it  is  impoffible  either  to  abridge,  or  give  any  particular 
account  of  it.      ^ 

Art.  XV.  Experiments  on  the  Production  of  Dephlogifti- 
cated  Air  from  Water  with  various  Subftances.  By  Sir  Ben- 
jamin.  Thompfon,  Knt.  F.R.  S.  In  thefe  Experiments  Sir 
Benjamin  Thompfon  employed  raw  filk,    which  is  found  to 
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•oiled  air  rapidly  in  water,  expof^  to  the  light.  He  difcovered 
Aat  light  alone^  indepcndeutly  oip  heat,  was  the  efficient  caufe 
of  the  production  of  air ;  and  that  the  quantity  produced  wa» 
in  proportion  to  the  intenfity  of  light,  whether  the  latter  pro* 
ceeded  from  the  fun,  or  was  cojleited  by  mirrors  from  lamp$« 
Sheep's  wod,  eider  down,  hare's  fur,  and  cotton  wool,  fhewed 
fimilar  properties  with  fiHc  in  regard,  to  the  cdleCfaig  of  air.' 
Human  hilr,  and  the  ravellings  of  linen,  feeined  to  exert  vqy. 
little  power  in  this  refpeft  5  but  frcwn  whatever  fubftance  the  air 
was  (upplied,  the  wateT^  in  confequence  of  the  procefs,  changed 
to  a  greenifh  or  a  yellowiih  hue ;  and  the  colour  appeared  to  be 
produced  entirely  by  aiiimalcules. 

The  air  from  filk  was  better  than  that  which  w^  procured. 
from  plants  in  a  ftate  of  vegetation ;  and,  what  was  remarlcable^ 
the  power  of  the  filk  did  not  feem  to  be  exhaufted  by  the  re- 
petitibo  of  the  experiments  j  nor  was  its  Appearance  altered  in 
any  rcfpe^  When  the  animalcules  were  formed,  pur^  air  v«ra» 
produced  even  by  water  itfelf,  without  the  addition  of  any  other 
lubftance. 

Art.  XVI.  An  Account  of  the  Difcovery  of  two  Satellites 
revolving  round  the  Georgian  Planet.  By  William  Herfchd, 
LL,D.  F.R.  S.  Thefe  fatellites  were  difcovered  on  the  irth 
of  January,  1787,  in  confequence  of  an  improvement  made  by 
Dr.  Herfcbel  ^n  his  telefcope,  by  which  it  gained  more  light. 
So  far  as  he  could  follow  them  by  his  6bfervations,  he  thinks 
that  one  performs  a  fynodical  revolution  in  about  eight  days 
and  three  quarters,  and  the  other  in  nearly  thirteen  days  and  ail 
half. 

Art.  XVII.  Remarks  on  Mr.  Brydone's  Account  of  a  re*^ 
jnarkable  Thunder^ftorm  in  Scotland.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Earl 
Stanhope,  F.R.S.  This  phasnomenon  being  fo  well  authentic 
cated,  his  lordfliip  attempts  to  account  for  the  circumftances  at- 
tendbig  it  by  the  laws  pf  eledricity,  the  operation  of  which, 
in  the  prefent  inftance,  he  confiders  as  a  demonftrable  fa6l. 

-Art.  XVIII,  Concerning  the  Latitude  and  Longitude  of  the 
Royal  Obfervatory  at  Greenwich ;  with  Remarks  on  a  Memo- 
rial of  the  late  M.  CafEni  de  Tbury.  By  the  Rev.  Nevil  Mafke- 
lyne,  D.  D.  F.  R.  5.  M.  Caffini  de  Thury,  in  a  memoir  pre- 
fentcd  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences^  had  afferted  that  the 
latitude  of  Greenwich  was  not  afcertainecl  within  15".  The 
aftronomer  royal,  with  a  becoming  zeal  of  doin^  juftice  to  the 
memories  of  his  learned  predeceffors,  and  to  himfelf,  evinces 
that  the  latitude  of  Greenwich  has  been  fixed  with  confiderable 
precifion.  He  explains  the  various  methods  employed  for  this 
purpofe,  both  by  his  predeceflbr  Dr.  Bradley  and  himfelf ;  whence 
it  appears,'  from  a  mean  of  two  determinations  in  different  ways, 
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flut  tiie  latitude  is  51**  28'  40".  Dx.  Maflcel^nc,  in  examining^ 
die  caufes  of  M«  Caffini*s  miftake,  imputes  it  Co  a  pafiage  in  a 
memoir  of  tt>e  Abbe  de*  la  CaiHe  on  aftronomical  refcaSHons 
and  the  latitude  of  Paris,  in  the  French  Memoirs  for  1755.  It 
is  probable  that  the  error  arofe  from  fomc  little  defeft  in  the  in- 
ftruments,  ami'  the  table  of  refradions  employed  by  the  Abbe. 
The^  limits  of  a  Review  will  not  permit  us  to  exhibit  the  nu- 
0!^ous  remarks  and  calculations  of  the  Aftronomer  Royal  on 
this '  fubje£^ ;  but  we  cannot  conclude  without  obferving  that 
be  has  conduced  the  inveftigation  with  great  precifion  and 
perfpicuity. 

Art.  XIX.  An  Account  of  the  Mode  propofed  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  determining  the  relative  Situation  of  the  Royal  Ob^ 
fervatories  of  Greenwich  and  Paris.  By  Major-General  Wil- 
liam Rjoy;  F,R.S.  and  A.S.  It  is  impoflible  to  convey  any 
^equate  idea  of  this  method  without  the  affiftance  of  the  plan 
which  -accompanies  it ;  but  from  the  diflinguiflied  abilities  of 
thofe  who  are  engaged  in  the  operation,  the  accuracy  of  the  in- 
ftruments  with  \<^hich  they  were  furniflied,  and  the  proof  of 
attention  which  has  already  appeared  in  the  menfuradon  of  the 
bafe  by  the  fame  author,  we  may  be  aflured  that  the  relative 
iituation  of  the  two  obfervatories  will  be  afcertained  with  the 
greateft  ex^<Stoefs. 

Art.  XX.  An  Account  of  Three  Volcanos  in  the  Moon. 
By  William  Herfchel,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  This  paper,  though 
ibort,  is,  like  the  other  fngenious  communications  of  tlie  fame 
l«ithor,  highly  interefting  to  curiofity.  Dr^  Herfchel  has,  wiA 
his  telefcope,  difcovered  fome  luminous  fpots  on  the  dark  portion 
of  the  moon,  where  they  frequently  change  their  appearance,  and 
fcmetimes  even  difappear.  They  muft  therefore  be  produced  by 
fome  aftive  power  in  the  body  of  that  planet;  which  power, 
from  its  light,  we  may  confidently  affirm  to  be  fire.  Hence  Dr. 
Herfchel,  with  great  reafon,  fuppofes  thofe  fpots  to  be  volcanos. 
The  largeft  is  judged  to  be  nearly  three  miles  in  diameter. 

ThoAigh  our  delay  in  giving  an  account  of  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaftions  was  originally  occafioned  by  accident,  we  now 
have  reafon  to  think  that^it  has  been  produftive  of  fome  advan- 
tage. For  the  narrative,  being  thus  regularly  continued,  affords 
at  leaft  an  opportunity  of  tracing  more  diftinctly  the  progrefs  of 
fcience.  We  fhall  therefore  proceed  in  the  detail  without  inter- 
fuption;  and  comprife,  in  a  few  more  numbers  of  our  Journal, 
what  yet  remains  unnoticed  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions, 
down  to  the  prefent  time. 
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Art.  Vm.  An  Inquiry  into  theSmall^Pox^  medic  at  and  political  % 
tvherein  "^  fmcefsful  Method  of  treating  that  Difeafe  is  propofedy 
the  Caufe  of  Pits  explained^  and  the  Method  of  their  Prevention 
pointed  out  5  with  an  Appendix^  reprefenting  the  prefent  State  of 
,  ^mall-Pox,  By  Rolert  fValkery  M.  D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons^  Edinb.  8vo.  6s.  boards.  Murray,  Lon- 
don^ Creech,  Edinburgh.     1790.     ' 

TjOW  much  the  improvement  of  medicine  has  been  ob- 
-"•  ftrufted  by  the  prejudice  of  authority,  is  in  nothing  (o 
confpicuous  as  in  the  fmall-pox ;  which,  though  a  drfeafe  almoft 
iiHiverfally  incident  to  the  human  race,  and  treated  by  innu- 
merable writers  from  Rhazes  down  to  the  prefent  time,  yet  re- 
mains, with  regard  both  to  its  nature  and  method  of  cure,  in 
a  ftate  of  great  imperfe6lion.  That  the  cool  regimen  is  of  much 
importance  in  this,  as  well  as  every  other  acute  diftemper,  4s  a 
truth  afcertained  beyond  all  poffibility  6f  queftion ;  but  it  is  not 
alone  fufficient  for  fupprefling  the  violence  of  thofe  fymptoms ' 
that  0ccur  in  all  the  bad  kinds  of  fmall-pox.  Hence  the  con- 
tinuance, if  not  really  the  increafe,  of  mortality  which  flill  pre- 
vails remarkably  in  the  natural  fpecies  of  the  difeafe.  From 
this  confrferation  the  author  of  the  prefent  treatife  has  been  ia- 
duced,  for  many  years  paft,  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
worft  kinds  of  fmall-pox ;  on  which  it  muft  be  acknowledged 
that  his  praSiqal  obfervations  are  tranfcendently  judicious  anl 
valuable,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  are  intimately  conne<fte4 
with  a  theory  which  feems  not  to  be  more  fupportea  byjuft  and 
ingenious  reafoning  than  bv  feft  and  experience. 

Dr.  Walker  begins  witn  reciting  the  firft  accounts  of  the 
fmall-pox,  and  opinions  concerning  its  origin.  The  moft  an- 
cient writers  on  the  difoafe  are  doubtlefs  tne  Arabians;  but 
whether  it  was  a  diftemper  indigenous  amohgft  that  people,  is  a 
point  not  pofitively  determined.  The  learned  Dr.  Freind,  as 
our  author  obferves,  fuggefts  the  idea  that  they  had  probably 
derived  the  infeftibn  from  fome  of  the  more  diftant  regions  of 
the  Eaft ;  and  indeed  this  opinion  feems  to  receive  confirmation 
from  the  account  related  by  Mr.  Hoi  well,  who  refided  long  ia 
India,  where  the  Bramins  appear,  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  difeafe  from  a  very  remote  period.  The  Arabians,  from 
whatever  quarter  they  imported  it,  brought  the  difeafe  at  firft 
into  Egypt,  and  afterwards  carried  it,  in  the  courie  of  theit 
conquefts,  into  Europe.  But  the  great  epoch  of  its  difleminai 
tion  was  the  expedition  of  the  crufades ;  in  confequence  of  which 
we  learn,  from  John  of  Gaddefton,  an  Englifli  phyfician,  that 
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the  fmall-pox  was  common  in  Britain  about  die  end  of  the 
t)i¥elfth  century. 

Though  every  reafon  juftlfies  the  inference  that  the  remote 
caufe  of  the  finatl-pox  is  contagion,  therq  are, not  Wanting  fome 
writers  who  maintain  it  to  be  merely  an  inflammation,  futge^ 
niris\,  obferving,  in  fupport  of  this  opinion,  that  the  difeafe  fre- 
quently invades  foon  after  cxcefs  in  eating,  drinking,  violent 
exercife,  or  change  of  air.  But  it  is  evident,  from  this  remark^ 
that  they  confoupd  the  remote  with  the  occafional  caufes.  We 
know  that  various  abufes  of  the  non«naturals  will  z&.  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  latter  5  but  we  have  no  proof  that  any  thing  elfe 
than  variolous  particles,  vifible  or  invifible,  can  adually  com- 
municate the  fmall-pox.  Our  author  jufily  obferves,  that,  from 
jthe  confideration  of  this  contagion  producing  no  pernicious 
efFciSl  upon  thofe  whp  are  not  fufceptible  6t  the  difeafe,  ^¥e 
cannot  reafonably  fuppofe  it  to  be  pofiefl*ed  of  thde  virulent 
and  deleterious  qualities  which  have  been  afcribed  to  it  by  fome 
phj'ficians  5  and  that,  though  inflammation  be  the  lirft  obvious 
cffeA*  of  variolous  matter  introduced  under  the  cuticle,  there 
appears  an  evident  difference  between  this  and  every  other  in- 
ilammatorv  affection.  For,  as  neither  fimple  inflammation,  nbr 
the  higheft  decree  of  it,  ever  proves  contagious,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  variolous^  contagion  muft  be  endowed  with  a  property 
diftinS  from  ^  every  common  inflammation,  by  which  k  is  ren« 
4lered  contagious. 

The  confideration  of  variolous  confagion  being  an  aniolsd 
produftion,  and  that  a  peculiar  fcetor  conftantly  attends  tht^ 
difeafe,  are  circumftances  which  very  juftly  induce  our  author 
to  regard  the  inflammatory  principle  of  the  fmall-pox  as  pof* 
fcfling  fomewhat  of  zfeptic  quality ;  and  for  this  opinion  refped- 
Jng  the  nature  of  the  variolous  contagion,  he  adduces  the  Ibllow-^ 
ing  obfervations : 

*  Every  fpecie^  of  fmall-pox  we  are  acquainted  with,  or  that  have 

been  defcribed  by  authors,  feems  to  point  out  the  exiflcncc  of  the 
inflanmatory-feptic  principle,  from  whence  they  originate.  In  the 
condguons  fpecieS|  where  the  puftules  arc  numerous,  a  confiderable 
degree  of  inflammation  attends  every  flage  of  the  diieafe ;  at  the 
fame  time^  the  fcetor  is  very  confiderable,  and  the  fecond  fever 
is  commonly  of  the  putrid  kind.  In  the  confluent  a.id  more  malig- 
nant fpccies,  the  eruptive  fever,  and  other  fymp torn s,  indicate  great 
inflammation,  and  the  fcetor  conftant  and  great.  BeiiJcs,  we  fre- 
quently find,  that  thi^  fever,  fooner  or  later  in  the  to  \;re  of  the  dif^ 
cafe  aifumes  another  type  i  a  fudden  prollration  of  it  cngth  comes 
on ;  the  interftices  of  the  puftules  are  occupied  with  pctechiae,  and 
followed  with  heinorrhages  from  the  npfe,  lungs,  utcrui.^^c.  and 
the  fcetor  highly  offcniive.  In  every  cafe  of  iniall  pox,  therefore, 
we  have  evidence  of  the  prefence  of  this  principle^   the  mildeft 
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Ipecies  cxhibiung  fame  degree  of  inflfimmation»  aa  wdl  as  of  the 
raitor  pecaliar  to  the.  difeafe.  That  the  various  temperamejit?  of 
mankind  have  a  powerful  influence^  in  modifying  the;  fmall-pox,  is 
beyond  a  doubt;  but  when  thefe  temperaments  coiricide  with  the 
inflammatory-feptic  principle,  the  diieafe  is  always  violent;  hence 
variolous  contagion,  meeting  either  with  the  phlogiitic  or  putrid  dia- 
theiis,  conftantly  produces  a  fcvere  and  dangerous  difeafe/ 

Otir  author  farther  illuftratcs  his  opinion  on  this  fulig^ei^  hf 
an  experiment  and  an  incident  which  like  wife  we  think  it  prop^ 
to  cxtni<a : 

*  Four  ounces  of  blood  taken  from  a  pcrfdn  who  nevpr  had  the 
Toiall-pox,  and  fuffered  to  flow  from  the  vein  upon  a  fmall  quantit]^ 
of  fal  glauberi  in  powder,  and  ftirred  till  colctto  prevent  coagula- 
tion, was  equally  divided  into  two  phials.  Phialf  No.  i,  contained 
the  uncoagulated  blood;  Phial,  No  2,  contained  the  fame;  to^wiuch. 
was  added  a  fmall  portion  of  variolous  matter,  and  ihaken  together. 
Both  phials  were  placed  in  a  hcutof  98<>.  The  refult  of  this  experw 
ment  was,  that  phial  No.  2  acquired  a  putrid  fmell  48  hours  fooser 
than  phial  No.  i . 

*  The  fame  idea  refpe^ng  the  inflammatory-feptic  nature  «^  v;i. 
riolous  contagion;  is  corroborated  by  a  fad  which  ibmetimes  occurs 
in  practice;  ^r,  while  variolous  contagion  propagates  the  fame  ipe« 
dfic  difeafe  in  thofe  dmt  are  fufceptible  of  it,  in  others  who  have  al* 
ready  ander|Joiie  the  fmall-pox,  it  occafions  malignant  and  putrid 
fcwrfV 

In  the  fourth  chapter  the  ingemous  author  proceeds  to  deduce 
die  ia£lIon  t>f  variolous  contagion  upon  the  fluids  from  its  ob« 
vious  efFe£b,  This  is  a  very  important  part  of  his  fyflem,  aod 
requires  to  be  fully  elucidated-  He  obferves-  that  the  moft  apt 
idea  we  can  form  of  the  ad^ion  of  this  contagion  upon  th(e 
die  blood,  IS  that  of  a  ferment.  The  term,  heacknowledgeSf 
Is  liable  to  exception,  as  the  a<Slion  inferred  does  not  in  tsetf 
refpe^  correfponti  with  the  chemical  procefs  from  which  the 
analc^  it  taken.  But  whatever  may  be  the  properties  of  this 
contagion,  or  whatever  its  operation  may  be  on  our  fluids,  in 
the  produ^on  of  the  fmall-pox,  it  evidently  a£ls  upon  thefi% 


'  ^  A  young  woman,  a  patient  in  the  clipical  ward  of  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  fome  years  ago,  died  under  a  load  of  confluent  fmall -poX* 
She  was  opened,  with  a  view  to  afcertain  whether  there  was  an  erup- 
tion of  puftttles  apoA  any  of  the  vifcera.  Moil  of  the  Undents  who 
attcndea  tbB  diiTedion,  were  feized  with  a  malignant  fever,  and  nar* 
rovdy  efi:aped  with  life ;  each  of  them  having  formerly  paifed  through 
the  fmall-pox,  were  not  fufceptible  of  a^  fecond  infection.  Is  it  not 
therefore  probable  that  thia  lever,  wMi  which  they  were  {ei«ed,  was 
the  effe^  of  the^inflammatory*feptic  contagion  V 
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as  other  ferments  do  on  the  bodies  to  which  they  are  applied^ 
ly  A^milating  a  lefs  or  greater  proportion  of  fome  of  the  coir- 
frituent  parts  of  the  blood  into  its  own  nature.  This  is  Drw 
Walker^s  chief  reafon  for  ufing  the  term ;  and  in,ftich  an  tife  of 
it^  he  is  dbubtlefs  fupported  by  modern  writers  of  the  firft  emi- 
nence. It  is  prpper,  however,  on  this  fubject,  that  we  fhould 
communicate  his  fentiments  with  precifion.  When  he  aflerts 
^  that  variolous  contagion  ads  as  a  ferment  to  our  fluids,  he 
does  not  mean,  by  this  aftion,  that  die  blood  is  converted  into 
pus,  in  the  fyftem  of  circulating  fluids;  the  produftion  of  pu-. 
rulent  matter  being  an  efle6l  of  inflammatory  fuppuration.  ^  But,^ 
lays  he, 

*  How  can  variolous  contagion  produce  a  fermentation  in  the 
courfe  of  circulation,  where  we  miift  fuppofe  it  in  a  perpetual  ftate  of 
motion  ?  As  it  is  admitted  that  the  contagious  particles  enter  the 
blood,  they  muft  nccefTarily  mix  and  unite  with  fbme  of  its  confli- 
tuent  parts ;  in  which  cafe,  thefe  particles  will  more  readily  fall  into 
,  contad  with  diiFerent  parts  of  that  fluid,  in  the  courfe  of  circulation^, 
than  if  the  contagion  was  confined  to  one  point,  and  remained  in  a' 
date  of  red.  Variolous  contagion  is  adive  and  penetrating  in  its 
own  nature,  and  though  its  fubcilty  eludes  examination,  its  powerful 
€St&,%  are  evidAit  upon  the  vital  fluid,  where,  inflead  of  being  ex- 
tingdifhed  as  a  fpark  of  fire  in  water,  or  of  rolling  on  in  a  friendly 
conjunction  with  the  circulating  mafs,  without  producing  any  cl>ange 
upon  its  feniible  qualities,  we  plainly  fee,  in  tytry  bad  cafe  of  fm^- 
po^y  from  the  efFedts  of  this.contagion  upon  the  vital  fluid,  a  con- 
flderable  feparation  of  fome  of  its  conftituent  parts,  appearing  in 
an'  accumulation  of  contagious  ichor  in  the  (yflem,  the  quantity  of 
which  may  be  conceived  of,  by  a  numerous  eruption  of  pimples  over , 
the  whole  furface;  by  its  ruihing  to  die  head  and  faucial  glands ;  by 
profufe  perfpiration,  or  diarrhoea ;  or  general  tumefaction  of  the  body ; 
each  of  which  fecretions  partake  of  the  contagion  of  the  difeafe,  as 
flreams  from  the  infected  fountain,  indicate  its  attenuated  ftate,  and 
fliew,  efpecially  in  cafes  of  the  confluent  and  malignant  fmall-pox, 
that  a  coniiderable  change  has  taken  place  in  the  fenfiUe  qualities 
of  the  blood/ 

'-  The  limits  of  a  Review  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  the  in- 
genious author  through  all  his  arguments  relative  to  the  progrefe 
of  variolous  contagion  in  the  circulating  fluids.  We  can  only 
fay,  that  he  eftabWhes  his  theory  of  a  morbid  affimilation  upon 
fuch  minute  and  learned  inquiry,,  2^ld  fuch  praftical  fa£ts,  as 
feem  to  leave  not  the  fmall  doubt  of  the  perfeft  ftability  of  his 
do£trine.  Nor  has  he  omitted  to  inveftiigate,'  by  a  number  of; 
conclufivc  experiments,  what  confHtuent  parts  of  the  blood  arc 
moft  readily  affeSed  by  variolous  contagion. 

Our  author,  after  endeavouring  to  prove,  as  far  as  the  nature 
ef  the  fubjeft  would  admits  that  variolous  contagion  has  a  certain- 
.   •  "      aftion 
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aAton  on  die1>loody  fome  of  the  component  parts  of  i)irfaich  are 
affimilated  into  the  nature  of  the  contagion,  proceeds  afterwards 
to  (hew  that  different  quantities  of  this  contagious  ichor  are  ge- 
nerated in  the  fjrftem,  in  different  kinds  of  fmall-pox.  The  evi- 
dence which  he  adduces  in  fupport  of  this  do&ine,  feems  to  be 
abfolutely  demonftrative  of  the  hSt^  and  throws  great  additions^ 
light  oh  his  general  theory  of  the  difeafe.  < 

In  the  iame  chapter  in  which  this  interefting  inquiry  is  pro- 
fecuted^  the  author  likewife  attentively  examines  the  patholo- 
gical queftion^  Whether  the  variolous  puftules  invade  the  vifcera 
suid  internal  parts  ?  fome  writers  afferting  the  reality  of  this 
phenomenon  trona  their  own  obfervation)  and  others  no  lefs  po- 
fitively  contradidting  it.  Dr.  Walkfer  affures  us  that,  in  the  dif- 
ftrent  difieftions  of  variolous  patients  that  he  has  witneiTed,  he 
has  never  feen  the  appearance  of  puftules  upon  any  of  the  vif- 
cera, qr  upon  the  inteftinal  canal ;  nor  does  he  think  it  probable 
that  they  can  take  place  in  thofe  parts.  ^  Did  variolous  puftules,' 
feys  he, 

^  Inveft  the  external  membrane  of  the  lungs,  Iiver>  ftomach^  or 
inteftiaesy  and  pafs  through  the  common  fbges  of  inflammation  and 
fupptiration,  we  might  exped  a  regular  courfe  of  internal  complaints^ 
more  urgent  and  dilbeffing  than  what  occurs  on  the  furface  of  the 
body;  but  we  never  £nd  this  to  be  the  cafe.  Beddes,  we  fee  a  cer- 
tain  conibrudion  of  the  cuticle  that  has  an  influence  in  detaining  the 
affimilated  flui4s>  that  does  not  exift  in  the  membraneous  coverings 
t^  the  vifcera,  which  are  not  only  preferved  from  the  effc&s  of  the 
external  air>  to  which  the  ikin  is  expofed,  but  conftantly  bedewed 
with  a  moifture  that  evinces  the  pervioufnefs  of  their  coats.' 

The  author  next  confiders,  at  great  length  and  with  his  ufual 
accuracy,  the  predifpofition  neceflarv  to  variolous  infection; 
(hewing,  at  the  fame  time,  that  two  different  diathefes,  viz.  the 
inflammatory  and  putrid  are  powerful  predifpofmg  caufes  to- 
wards the  reception  of  the  difeafe.  With  regard  to  the  proxi- 
mate caufe  of  die  finall-pox,  he  obferves  that  we  (hall  find  few 
di(eafes  where  it  appears  with  more  certainty,  and  confequently 
where  the  indications  of  cure  are  more  apparent;  nor  where  the 
nuxle  of  treatment,  arifing  from  thofe  indications,  is  oftener 
crowned  with  fuccefs.  *  The  blood,*  fays  he,  *  in  confequence 
'  of  the  a£Hon  of  the  variolous  ferment,  during  the  ftage  of  fer- 
^  mentation,  being  more  or  lefs  affimilated,  and  the  contagious 

*  particles  accumulated  in  the  fyftem,  we '  confider  to  be  the 

*  proximate  caup  of  fmall-pox.*  It  is  certain  that  this  view  of 
the  fubjcd  coincides^  with  the  hiftory  of  the  diflTerent  fpccies  of 
the  difeaie,  whether  mild  or  malignant. 
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In  the  eighth  chapter  the  author  defcriboa  die  fymptoms  pre*^ 
ceding  eruption,  and  delivers  an  accurate  hiftory  df.the  difeafe^ 
tinder  the  different  fpeci^  of  Ae  contiguous,  the  Ample  con- 
fluent, the  putrid,  atid  the  cryftalline  (mall-pox;  paffing  over 
the  kind  denominated  difireta  hmgnay  as  being  fufEciently 
well  known. 

In  the  ninth  chapter  the  author  proceeds  to  treat  of  thic  indi-*- 
cations  arifmg  from  the  preceding  hiftories;  but  we  muft  at 
prefent  fufpend  the  exanfiination  of  this  important  part  of  Ae 
Work,  which  certainly  forms  one  of  the  nioft  elaborate,  intereft- 
ing,  and  ufeful  produ(^ions  of  the  medical  kind  that  have  ever 
come  under  our  obfervation. 


Art.  IX.     The  Art  6f  Critkifm,  as  exemplified  in  Dr.  yohnforCs 
Lives  of  the  moji  eminent  knglijh  Poets.     8vo.    4s.    boards,  f 
Hookham.     London,  1789. 

WHEN  we  confider  the  variety  of  inducements  men  have 
to  write,  we  (hall  lefs  wonder  that  the  prefs  fo  conftantlj 
teems.  Of  thofe  who  write  for  br^ad,  happilv  for  our  craft,  the 
numbers  are  but  few$  and  yet,  like  moft  otner^,  oui:  trade,  i$ 
perhaps  overrun.  Fut  the  conftant  defure  of  novelty  might  en- 
able us  to  feed  better,  were  the  occupation  confined  to  ourfelvesj 
and  did  not  leifure,  and  the  misfortune  of  a  liberal  education^ 
induce  many  to  ^ive  their  thoughts  to  the  public  from  the  ro*-  - 
mantic  idea  of  reforming  their  manners,  or  the  vanity  of  im- 
proving their  tafte.  Where  the  firft  is  the  only  objeft,  it  does 
not  become  us  to  cenfure,  how  much  foever,  in  our  hungry  mo- 
ments, we  may  be  induced  to  murmur;  but,  in  the  latter  cafe, 
the  affeftatbn  of  novelty  or  Angularity,  and  an  iniipatience  of 
.corrednefs,  ufually  give  us  ample  icope  to  fnarl,  if  v^e  cannot 
Ute. 

The  work  before  us  feems  the  produ£Hon  of  a  man  of  leifure, 
l^rell  educated,  and  fond  of  frngularity;  willing  to  write  a 
book,  but  too  idle  to  worJc  with  iteadineis,  or  to  correA'  what 
ht  has  written.  Though  it  is  not  always  eafy  to  determine 
wbeti^er  he  is  cenfuring  or  approving,  nor  preciiely  whether  he 
has  any  meaning  at  all,  we  can  frequently  dlfcover  an  agreeable 
boldncfe  of  thought,  united  with  v^rell- turned  expreffions  and  ac^- 
curacy  of  language.  Of  this 'mixed  kind  feems  his  definition 
of  genius, «  A  mind  vigorous,  con>prehenfive,  and  endowed  with 

*  curiofity  and  fufceptibility  of  impreffion.*     This  he  ppppfes 
to  Johnfon,  who  defines  the  '  true  genius  a  mi;id  of  large  and 

•  general  power^  accidentally  determined  to  fome  particular  di- 
f  re£li<5n.'    Neither  of  thefe  Is  in  our  opinion  fati^faftory.   As 
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it>  Bie  tali,  li^  need  onljr  defire  5^ur  reade^rs  to  recolkfi  charac** 
tcrs  who  have  ibewn  a  Arcng  propenfity  to  fome  particular  art 
tMT  fci«Ke,  and  neither  a  difpofition  or  capacity  for  any  other* 
The  former  is  fo  general,  tfcit,  without  Being  explained  by  the 
author^  it  might  be  fuppofed  by  fome  to  mean  the  fame  as  John** 
fon'sj  for  if  the  doSor's  laft  claufe  [accidentally  determined  to 
fome  particular  dire<3ion]  were  added,  the  fenfe  would  only  feem 
more  complete.  But  while  we  make  this  objedion  to  our  au- 
thor's expreffion,  we  agree  with  him  in  opinion,  and  would  pror 
pof^  in  bis  next  edition,  the  addition  of  a  fmgle  word :  '  A  mind 
*  vigorous^  comprehenfive,  endowed  with  curiofity  and  a  fufcep- 
^  tibility  g(  fome  particular  impreilions.'  That  this  is  our  au« 
dior's  meanings  he  afterwards  ^fufficiently  illuftrates.  The 
ftriking  difference  between  him  and  Johnfon  is,  that  the  former 
afcribes  tafte  and  fondnefs  for  any  particular  purfuit  to  accident, 
while  the  latter  confiders  them  as  arifing  from  an  original  MfpQ^ 
ftion  and  brought  forward  by  accidental  circumftances. 

As  in  the  prefent  work  a  critique  is  given  of  all  the  poets  to  ^ 
whom  Johnfon  was  biographer,  we  may  fuppofe  many  of  theda 
arc  (hort.  The  iirft  of  any  length  is  upon  Milton.  It  begins  with 
a  vindication  of  fome  part  of  Milton's  charafter,  and  particularly 
of  hu  fmaller  performances.  After  this  we  have  Johnfon's  opi- 
nionxrf  Paradife  Loft,  which  it  is  difficult  to  know  whether  our 
author  .ap]^roves  or  not.  It  leads  him,  however,  to  a  fliort  dif- 
cuffion  of  metrical  compofitions,  in  which  are  fome  forcible  ar- 
^limcntSMn  favour  of  blank  vcrfe.  Mrs.  Montague's  reiparks 
on  the  fnbteft  are  extrafted  from  her  critique  on  Corneille's 
Cinna.  Thefe  are  much  approved  of,  but  difmifled  with  a  cen- 
fure  on  their  principal  beauty.  Poor  Milton  fares  no  better  j 
he  is  ilriveh  from  the  ftage  with  many  more  fevere  epithets  than 
J(duifbn  ventured  to  befpatter  him  with. 

To  give  our  readers  fome  idea  of  the  ftyle.of  this  curious  m,ed- 
Jey,  we  have,  feleiled  the  following  paffage,  becaufe,  being  as 
iitde  conneded  with  the  life  it  is  taken  from  as  with  any  ooier, 
no  ii^odu<Ston  wil)  be  neceilary,  nor  fhall  tt;/  be  accufed  of 
coticludiffig  abruptly: 

«  A^^^^*  efpeclally  in  rhyme,  prefent  tfee^ifelvcs  at  once  to 
thejnindy  like  aregular  bitil4infi;.t  Mallet,  in  his  life  of  fiaicon> hat 
fome,fuch  ftrokes.  Voltaire  abpuDds  with  ^em,  delighting  efpe- 
cially  to  level  them  at  pneilsy  \^hofe.  affiftance  he  is  neverthelefs  faid 
to  have  craved  when  fick,  though  I  can  hardly  believe  him  to  have 
been  (o  weak  as  to  reft  his  falvation  on  a  fuborned  repentance  in  the 
lap  of  men^  wbo,  .Uke  indeed  other  religionids,  dev(|te  their  faces  to 
Cod^^.^nd  hearts,  to  the  de^il,;  and,  a  few  members  excepted,  ought 
|o  be  hooted,  opt  pf  the  work!  for  their  villaiaous  hypoorify,  and 
{nil  4oubtIefs  bri^g  the  grey  hairs  of  the  church  with  forrow  to  tha 
IpraK-;  ^^cb^  whofe  Cf^  ids  to  lo^^xwi  ixj^t^s^^  in  the  other 
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moM  by  auction.  If  that  fprighdf  antbof  was  deiiBcal,  I  hope  it 
cannot  be  truly  ftffirmed  that  he  was  athciftical.  If  his  Cmdidt  feemt 
to  bear  bard  on  the  goodnefs  of  Providence,  it  may  be  attributed  to 
the  reverberation  ^i  extremes  propagated  by  others,  and  to  his  im-> 
patience  of  Pope's  fatalifm,  differing  from  that  of  others  in  imput- 
ing the  diforders  of  the  world  to  the  Supreme  Being ;  whereas  other 
faulilb  annul  his  Providence,  by  fubftituting  nature  in  its  place ;  but 
each  fyftem  alike  cuts  up  morality  and  virtue  by  the  roots.  What- 
enter  is^  is  ri^ht^  without  qualification,  is  dircflly  contradiftory  to  the 
fftft  that  evil  ever  entered  the  world  at  all,  and  of  which  truth 
nobody  was  more  fertfible  than  Pope  himfelf,  who  was  fo  fond  of 
dealing  out  the  appellations  of  knave  and  villain,  words,  I  awpre* 
bend,  without  meaning,  if  nvrong  had  never  been  conunitted;  fo 
that  the  axiom  renders  Johnfon's  culpable  reprefentation  ci  Fopt^s 
cpiftolary  fatires,  that  he  could  not  hope  to  mend  the  world,  true  in- 
deed, as  it  could  want  no  mending.  Neverthelefs,  every  perfon  of 
found  piety  and  religion  hopes  and  believes,  that  through  the  con- 
trolling providence  qf  God,  which  faid  to  the  Tea,  *  Thus  far  (halt 
thou  go  and  no  farther,*  all  disorders  will  be  at  length  re^ified,  and 
that  all  will  finally  be  right.  Indeed  Johnfon's  morality,  inter- 
iperfed  through  his  biocraphy,  is  of  an  indifi^erent,  vulgar,  worldly, 
and  warped  into  a  fufpicious  call,  that  feemed  to  confute  Pope's 
pofition.  But  indeed,  as  fays  Shakefpeare's  Timon,  thofe  who  halUly 
olame  petfons  for  being  captivated  with  the  blandifhments  of  plea- 
fore,  are  fuch  as  never  experienced  it.  So  it  may  be  alledged  that 
Johnfon  wrote  his  rigid  precepts  of  morality  when  a  bulk,  not  a 
iopha,  was  his  feat  of  reft ;  that  he  had  been  *  a  flave  whcon  For- 
tune's tender  art  ¥vith  favour  never  clafped.'  For  as  adverfity  is 
excellendv  denominated  a  fchool,  fo  is  profperity  a  fnare.  However, 
a  man  of  his  underftanding  ihould  at  all  times  have  referved  ame  me* 
liora  for  an  apology,  and  not  have  left  the  heathen  floics,  men  who, 
on  account  of  their  felf-denial,  deferve  the  appellation  of  natural 
Chriftians,  the  palm  of  moral  philofophy. 

•  Of  paradoxes,  the  former  part  of^  the  twcnty-fecond  verfeof  the 
third  chapter  of  Genefis,  *  And  the  Lord  God  /aid,  behold  the  man 
(the  woman  is  not  mentioned)  is  become  as  one  of  us,  to  know  good 
and  evil'— .fcems  to  prcfent  one.  Yet  may  it  not  be  refolved  in  this 
manner?  That  before  their  fall,  Adam  and  Eve  knew  not,  were  un- 
acquainted with  the  mixed  condition  enfuing  to  the  world,  having 
experienced  nothing  but  good,  unfophil^cated  with  evil.  As  to  the 
^tter  part  of  this  verfe,  *  and  now  left  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and 
take  affo  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  cat,  and  live  for  ever,'  it  is  beyond 
my  refo^ution  3  for  to  interpret  it  that  mankind,  how  brutal  foever  they 
are,,  and  like  the  beafts  that  perifh,  will  not  be  immortal ;  or  that  the 
wicked  will  not  be  fo,  though  a  feemingly  dcfirable  thing,  and  *  that 
many  are  called,  but  few  are  chofen,*  with  fome  few  other  texts,  are 
to  be  underliood  in  fuch  a  fenfe,  fcems  rafli  and  heterodox.  And  that 
Mrt.  Piozzi,  in  her  expreffion  that  our  author's  excellence  was  be- 
yond that  of  perifhable  beings,  alluded  to  that  of  Scripture,  «  like 
the  beafts  that  perifh,'  is  a  prefumptlon  ftill  lefs  juftif^able,  I  may 
bere  obferve  that  one  Francis  Ofbom  has  a  curioiis  remark  on  the 
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words,  '  The  feed  of  the  woman  ihall  brmfe  the  iexpeBt's  head;' — 
that  the  meaning  might  be,  that  he  who  ihould  do  it,  would  be  bom 
of  a  woman  only.' 

To  (^ve  our  readers  the  trouble  of  gueffing,  we  acquaint  them 
die  above  is  extra<fted  from  a  critique  on  the  life  of  WaDer, 
After  this  we  have  a  few  more  lineS)  in  which  the  name  of 
Waller  appears;  thefe  introduce  Cromwell — fanaticifm— Pope's 
axiom,  that  mankind  are  always  fools — the  Iriih  propofitfons— • 
the  dragon  in  the  Revelations — and  the  French  king.  Then 
Waller  again  ventures  to  fliew  himfelf,  but  is  foon  £c^e  from 
the  field  by  .Cromwell,  Cefar,  Sylia,  Diogenes,  Alexander,  and 
Pompey.  Then  for  a  moment  behold  a  race  of  puritans,  and 
catholics,  and  priefts,  for  whofe  numerous  tricks,  which,  by  Di- 
vine Providence,  are  made  to  produce  their  own  cure,  Ve  refer 
our  reader  to  the  paflage  itfelf ;  where  he  will  find  many  merry 
conceits  extrafted  from  the  writings  of  that  queer  dog  f  rancis 
Ofborn.  In  the  life  of  Dryden  is  the  following  pithy  little  pa- 
ragraph: 

'  There  is  an  odd  relation  that  Dryden  ihould  think  a  fit  of  the 
gripes  neceflary  to  defcribe  a  hero  in  love.  Indeed  a  metaphyfician, 
or  a  methodift,  might  benefit  the  fpirit  by  purging  ofT  the  erofs  parts. 
Soon  after  we  find  our  author  calling  his  father  an  old  bookfeller.  He 
was  hardly  always  old ; — ^thoug^h  perfons  have  been  faid  to  have  been 
bom  drank.' 

Yet  this  life  contains  much  ferious  and  juil  reafoning,  a  dif« 
play  of  true  tafle,  and  more  candour  than  we  generally  meet 
wirn.  The  life  of  Addifon  has  fimilar  claims ;  it  is  befides 
well-conneded  and  intereflring.  We  might  fay  the  fame  of 
many  others ;  and  perhaps  impartiality  may  exped  an  cxtx^St  of 
a  different  kind  from  thofe  we  have  produced;  but  the  ufe  of 
txtxzSts  is  to  give  a  fpecimen  of  the  chara£ter  of  a  work ;  and 
we  conceive  what  we  have  offered  fufficient  for  that  purpofe,  ar 
far  as  relates  to  the  critique  on  the  lives.  A  conclufion  is 
added,  in  which  Johhfon  and  his  works  are  alternately  cenfured 
and  praifed,  and  this  in  the  true  flyle  gf  antithefis,  our  authoi^s 
favourite  figure.     After  accufing  '  poflhumous  editors  of  mak- 

*  ing  the  world  the  confefFor  of  Johnfon's  weaknefTes,  of  his 

*  methodifm,  commixed  as  they  were  with  literary  butchery  and 

*  iavagenefs,'  he  clofes  with  the  following  eulogium  or  apology, 
or  whatever  name  the  reader  choofes : 

'  Of  his  works ;  though  they  have  Uttle  of  originality,  and  his 
ftyle  has  a  certain  atrabilioafnefs,  and  his  tiiTue  of  paragraphs  an  un- 
pl^ng  quaintnefs,  it  muil  be  confeifed  that  his  Didionary,  Rambler, 
and  the  two  imitative  tranflations  of  Juvenal,  &c.  are  very  excellent ; 
and  that  thefe  Lives  of  the  Engliih  Poets  contain  a  fund  of  Ycry  va- 
loable  general  criticifm,  and  that  his  remarks  on  Pope's  Epitaphs  are 
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fingularTy  acute,  ^nd  for  the  naoft  |«rt  juft.  But  the  coarfeoefi  •f 
his  conftitution,  ^is  vigorous  mind  being  perhaps  vitiated  or  degrade^ 
by  the  gi  oflnifs  of  his  body,  vibrated  not  to  the  delicate  touches  of  4 
Shenflone  and  a  Hammond,  nor  even  to  the  ftronger  hand  of  a  Gray, 
but  gravitjited  by  the  weight  of  that  in  which  it  was  inclofed  to  earth.  , 
Johnfon's  feelings  were  more  ordinary  than  fine,  which  indeed  ac- 
counts for  his  popularity ;  more  nervous  than  elevated  y  and  I  take 
Hawkefwort)i  to  have  bNsen  at  leaft  his  equal  in  fuUimity ;  and  thaf 
the  autho/of  the  Adventurer  deferyes  one  hiflory  of  his  life.' 

*  Johnibn feldom  writes  to  fupply  the  fancy;  nor  yifibly  ironically 
fo  as  to  difcover  fuch  a  jpurpofe  to  the  reader;  bat  in  a  continaa| 
jog  trot  pf  dida^ic,  allowing  no  holiday  He  confiaady  addrefies 
himfelf  to^  the  under(landing,  makes  no  e^curfions  into  the  regions 
of  fpirits,  beyond  «  this  vifible  diurnal  fphere,'  noreflays  knowledge 
denied  to  '  ears  of  flefh  and  blood ;'  nor  even  wilhes  to  ftray  be- 
yond the  walks  of  mere  modern  life,  back  to  the  regions  of  Gothic 
fancy.  His  timid,  impalpable,  dreary  religion  permitted  him  not 
to  expatiate  in  the  field  of  hypoihefis  and  conjefture ;  reveries, 
vain  perhaps,  yet  amufing ;  the  food  of  the  foul,  and  a  refuge  fron^ 
the  miferies  and  calamities  of  life.  Terribly  afraid  of  free -thinking, 
though  not  boftile  to  free-eating,  he  immeWed  in  dc^ma  and  fuper- 
ffition,  feanng  to  make  ufe  of  reaibn  as  a  mediator  between  e^* 
tremes.  He  had  the  anxiety  and  yearning  of  the  Pfalroiii  withont 
the  joy  and  exultation:  fuch  a^  repel  from  a  pleafant  contemplanoi^ 
of  the  Deity,  and  inftead  of  imparting  delight,  make  men  fhrink 
back  from  eternity,  and  exhibit  the  idea  of  death  terrible ;  fuch  a^ 
pluck  away  the  rofe  buds  of  ideal  hope  from  the  hour  of  the  repa- 
ration of  foul  and  body,  and  point  it  only  with  thorns.  But  thefc 
maladies,  and  his  other  defers  and  faults,  candour  will  panially  fet 
down  to  his  frame  of  body,  ill  adapted,  to  a  V€rk&.  mind,  and  ac- 
knowledge him,  with  whofe  anecdotes  the  prefe  teemed,  to  have  been 
no  incpnuderable  perfon,  but  a  great  author,  notwithftanding  his 
Dictionary  is  imperfeft,  his  Rambler  pompous,  his  Idler  inarte,  hi« 
lives  unjuft,'  his  poetry  inconfiderable,  his  learning  conunon,  hi^ 
ideas  vulgar,^  liis  Irene  a  child  of  mediocrity,  his  .genius  and  wi| 
moderate,  his  precepts  worldly,  his  politics  narrow,  and  his  jeligioji 
higottei.' 

Jftgr  thi\onclufm  the  author,  perhaps  fufpefting  fome  of  hi$ 
readers  might  be  afleep,  treats  them  with  a  dream.  In  this,  layr 
ing  afxde  all  regard  to  unities  and  times,  and  affuming  the  pri- 
vilege of  a  fituation  in  which  *  inconfiftencies  and  inaccuracies 
*  become  natural,*  he  appears  perfeSly  at  home.  Johnfon  and 
Wartpn  convcrfe  together,  the  one  alive  the  other  dead,  with 
I3nuch  pleafantry,  fome  ftropg  traits  of  chara<aer,  plenty  of  far- 
cafm,  .and  fome  gen\|ine  wit.  On  the  whole,  though  we  havu 
ufed  great  liberties  with  this  performance,  partly  we  apprehend 
from  having  caught  the  author's  manner  by  reading  him,  yet 
it  is  but  juftice  to  admjt  WQ  have  perufed  the  greater  part  <rf 
■''■''■'  '-  the 
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the  work  with  pleafure ;  and  would  recommend  it  to  all  fudi 
who  h^ve  leifure  to  perufe  an  unconncfted  performance  as  aa 
ufeful  appendage  to  Dr.  Johnfon's  Lives* 


Art.  X.  Twelve  Serm^nsj  preached  on  particular  Occafims.  By 
the  Rev.  Edward  Barry^  A.  M.  and  M.  D.  Chaplain  to  the 
Right  Rev.  Lord  Bijbop  of  Kildare.  8vo.  6s.  boards.  Bcw, 
London,  1789. 

\Tnr  E  liave  heard  a  worthy  bifhop  fay,  with  much  regret,  that 
^^  popular  preachers  are  very  feldom  good  preachers ;  and,  in 
the  courfe  of  our  experience,  we  have  found  fufficient  reafpn  to 
induce  us  to  fubfcribe  to  this  opinion.  Nor  is  this  to  be  won- 
dered at ;  on  the  flighteft  examinatioji  the  caufe  and  efFeft  will 
be  found  equally  obvious.  T^htfew  who  are  bleffed  with  judgr 
ment  and  tafte,  are  pleafed  only  with  what  is  excellent^  while 
the  multitude  are  caught  with  what  is  merely  extraordinary.  With 
the  latter,  the  whine  of  tragedy  is  the  true  pathetic,  and  inde- 
cent rant  the  genuine  fublime ;  the  e^rtravagant  tones  and  get* 
tures  of  the  theatre  the  quincef&nce  of  pulpit  oratory.  Few  ma- 
terials are  therefore  neceffary,  and  thofe  too  not  of  the  moft  pre- 
cious kind,  to  compofe  this  idol  of  the  numyi  a  plentiful  laok 
of  modefty,  a  tolerable  figure,  and  a  vpicc  ftrong  and  flexible, 
are  all  that  is  requifite  to  form  a  popular  preacher.  No  wonder 
then  that  the  adventurers  in  this  line  are  £0  numerous,  when  fo 
little  ftock  is  required,  when  a  thriving  trade  can  be  carried  on 
at  fo  eafy  a  rate.  To  the  younger  clergy  the  temptation  is  ijr- 
refiftible;  they  pant  after  crowdS  churches,  and  are  intoxicated 
with  bajlard  fame.  They  are  in  due  time  called  upon  to  preach 
charity  fermons,  &c.  vdiere  the  objeft  is  to  colleft  a  numerous 
audience,  ar6  hence  Jed  to  confider  their  own  merits  as  of  the 
higheft  order,  and  with  confidence  to  fubmit  dieir  produ^ons 
to  the  ordeal  of  the  prefe.  Here  the  ddufion  ends — the  verdift 
of  the  hearers  is  reverfeJ — ^the  popular  preacher  dwindles  before 
the  reader  to  his  natural  littlenefs  and  infignificancy. 

The  perufal  of  the  Sermons  now  before  us  has  given  rife  to 
thefe  reflexions.  The  author  muft  have  been  confidered  as  a 
popular  preacher  by  his  being  employed  on  the  feveral  public 
occafions  when  thefe  fermons  were  delivered.  Let  us  fee  the;i 
how  far  they  juftify  our  remarks  on  this  ^ccies  of  preachers.  A 
dergyman,  as  the  teacher  of  his  brethren,  ihould  be  a  theglo- 
gian,  (hould  be  a  tolerable  reafoner ;  and  if  he  frequently  at- 
tempts n>etaphor,  and  all  ^  embeUifhnjents  of  rhetoric,  he 
muft  have -tafte  and  judgment  to  guide  him  in  that  dangerous 
path,  otherwife  what  he  conceives  to  be  grand  and  pathetic, 
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•  vill  be  abfurd  and  ridiculous.  The  following  e3^£ls  will  ei^ 
able  the  public  to  form  an  opinion  of  Dr.  Barry  as  a  divinsy  as 
a  reafmery  and  as  an  orator.  i 

As  a  divine  he  thus  fpeaks  of  our  Saviour's  crucifixion : 

'  Thus  was  the  dear  Immanuel  fixed.  See  the  tender  Saviour 
pierced  with  nails  In  thofe  parts  of  his  body  which  are  fo  very  nei>- 
vous,  and  fo  fufceptible  of  torture^  and  yet  delaying  death !  fiittcr 
cap  indeed  he  drank  before ;  well  might  he  pray  his  Father^  if  it 
were  poflible>  to  pafs  it  from  him.  Here  he  is  left  rackine  an4  wel-  ' 
tering  in  his  blood — none  to  jpityt  none  to  condole  him  ;  but  all  re- 
viling*—even  a  thief  who  futtered  with  him.  Alas  I  .how  kc6n  muft 
have  been  his  torture !  how  acute  his  pangs !  Pidure  to  yourfeives 
the  affeding  exhibition — ^What  will  you  think  of  fweating  great  drop$ 
cf  blood  with  pain  f  See  the  mangled  Deity  worried  thus  to  death, 
till  human  nature  funk  down  beyond  defcriptionl  Gored  thus  bar« 
^baroufly,  he  groans  in  the  fevereft  moment^  '  £li^  £li>  lama  fa- 
<  bachthanir 

In  the  above  cxtra£l,  the  expreffion  *  fee  the  mangled  l>ntj 

*  wbrried  thus  to  deathy  muft  ftrike  every  reader  with  aftonifh- 
ment,  and  they  will  be  ready  to  afk  the  preacher  where  he  haydi 
difcovered  that  God  died  upon  the  crofs,  or  how  it  is  pebble  to 
mangle  a  deity?"  It  is  true  he  does  not  lone  adhere  to  this  ex- 
traordinary herefy,  but  foon  recants,  and  tell?  us^  '  Thus  end^ 

*  the  human  nature  of  this  divine  and  glorious  cHara6ier/  But 
we  are  afraid  that,  in  renouncing  one  theological  error^  Dr. 
Barry  h^s  feUen  into  another  j  for  the  human  nature  of  Qhrift 
did  not  end  with  his  d^ath  on  the  crofs,  but  was  for  ever  united 
with  the  divine  nature.  At  leaft  fo  faith  the  New  T^ament,- 
and  fo  likewife  faith  the  Church  of  England  in  the  following 
words :  '  The  godhead  and  manhood  were  joined  together  va, 

*  one  pcrfon,  n^er  to  lie  divided.*  Againft  fuch  opponents  wc 
fufpeift  the  do£lor  will  hardly  be  able  to  keep  the  field. 

We  (hall  next  lay  before  the  public  a  fpecimen  of  the  doftor's 
reafoning.  In  a  fermon  preached  to  the  convifts  in  Newgate,  he 
thus  addreiTes  them : 

'  See  the  loving  Saviour  loneing  to  embrace  his  long-lofl  children! 
Behold  his  flowing  tears  I  hearken  to  his  expiring  groans !  it  was  all 
for  you! 

*  Fly  to  his  expanded  arms ;  he  longs,  he  waits  to  be  gracious  I 
Go,  contrite  beggars,  to  the  riches  of  his  grace,  and  take  every  fup- 
ply  for  glory!  Stand  off,  thou  proud- (b-uttine  pharifee,  aiut  make 
room  for  that  poor  deje^ed  publican ;  that  Mary  Magdalen,  that 
wicked  Manaffeh,  that  perfectfting  Saul,  that  poor  convided  crimi- 
nal, and  even  that  thief,  ihall  thi$  day  be  with  me  in  paradife  ! 
What  a  noble  defence  is  this  to  put  up  at  the  bar  of  heaven !  what  a 
glorious  fubjed  is  this  to  fpeak  on>  ^  That  th^  blood  of  Chrift/ 

cleanfeth 
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clcanfeth  us  from  all  fin ;'  only  beliey?  on  the  I^rd  Jcfas  Chrift,an4 
aH  this  15  yours ! 

«  Surely  you  are  ready  to  fay,  '  Lprd,  I  believe,  help  thou  my  un» 
belief/  Encpiirage  then,  I  pray  yqu,  by  earneft  prayer  to  the  throne 
of  divide  grace,  that  God  will  further  your  defires  more  and  morej 
be  reftlefs  in  prayer,  that  you  may  have  fome  comfortable  token  be- 
ipre  you  go  hen^e  apd  ^e  to  more  feen,  that  your  fins  are  waihpd  away 
in  the  rijc5  ftrpams  of  mercy ! 

*  Iferc  is  ^  l^leffing  of  the  gofpcl,  that  mercy  triumphs  pver  juf- 
ricfi!  .  Only  let  our  triumph  ht  fafely  founded,  let  us  be  made  39- 
quaintjed  with  the  vldorious  Captain  of  our  falvation  j  let  ^s  not 
raife  up  thp  b^nefs  of  triumph  qn  preiumptipn,  npr  drop  them 
through  defpondenpy. 

*  I  hardly  know  what  mofe  to  fay  to  you ;  I  cannot  give  you  faith, 
for  {hat  is  the  gift  of  God ;  but  whofoever  fincerely  petition^  for  it, 
will  not  be  denied;  and  whoever  has  if,  jnuft  be  faved  to  all 
ftcrnityj' 

After  having  thus  cheered  them  with  hopes  of  falvation 
through  faith  in  Chrift,  towards  the  clofe  of  his  difcourfe  he  to- 
tally extinguifhes  every  ray  of  hope,  and  dooms  them  to  eternal 
perdition,  in  the  following  decifive  words :  *  And  now,  my  poor 

*  and  miferable  fellow-finners,  what  more  fhall  I  fay  to  you  ? 

*  H«w  ttaXi  I  bid  you  farewell  to  all  eternity  r  p.  104.  We 
fhall  fuppofe  that,  after  all  his  warm'  exhortations  to  truft  and 
confidence  in  the  merits  of  Chrifl,  he  himfelf  defpaired  of  the 
falvation  of  his  hearers ;  yet,  was  it  proper,  was  it  decent,  was 
it  not  the  excefs  of  cruelty  to  tell  them,  by  this  extraordinary 
farewell,  that  they  were  to  be  eternally  damned  ?  If  we  take 
this  puzzling  dilemma  by  the  other  horn,  the  confequences  lead 
equaJly  to  perdition  j  for  if  we  fuppofe  that  Dr.  Barry  thought 
the  convids  were  to  be  faved^  and  yet  bade  them  an  eternal 
farewell,  as  the  Church  of  England  admits  no  middle  ftate^  we 
muft  conclude  that  he,  at  the  time,  believed  he  was  not  to  hi 
faved*.  In  fhort,  matters  are  fo  badly  managed,  that  the 
damnation  of  the  preacher  or  of  the  hearers,  muft  unavoidably 
be  fuppofed*  We  dare  fay  that  the  do£lor,  by  his  farewell  to  ad 
eternity-i  had  no  intention  of  leading  to  fuch  a  concluTion  \  but 
unluckily  it  is  the  only  one  that  can  follow  from  the  premifes* 

As  an  oratory  the  prefent  author  is  equally  faulty*  His  en-* 
deavours  to  foar  only  render  his  weaknefs  more  confpicuoul ; 
we  have  feldom  met  with  more  unfuccefsfiil  attempts  in  the  figu- 
rative and  ornamental  ftyle,     A  few  inftance$  will  convince  oxur 


^  This  furely,  at  beft,  was  an  imprudent  avowal,  and  not  likely 
to  imj)refs  his  audience  with  reverence  for  the  preacher,  or  confix 
dence  in  his  dodlrine« 

readers 
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readers  of  the  truth  of  what  we  advance.     Ill  his  fcrmon  on  di(f 

5th  of  November  he  thus  inveighs  againft  popery: 

•  And  though  the  poifonous  venom  of  papal  power  aAd  principle 
cannot  at  prelcnt  (hew  its  teeth,  yet  what  fhall  hinder  tluu  con»>- 
boftible,  that  alarming  matter,  from  re-luppurating,  and  once  more 
buriling  forth  ?  For  the  principles  of  the  Romim  church  are  the 
fame,  her  documents  the  fame,  and  human  nature  1$  the  fame.  But 
thanks  be  to  God  that  oppottunity  is  not  the  fame!  For  where  pride 
js  to  be  interefted,  or  ambition  gratified,  the  fecret  language  with 
jtoo  many  is,  like  the  hufbandmen  in  the  gofpel,  •  Let  us  kill  hifn» 
that  the  inheritance  may  be  ours  j'  let  us  wade  through  all,  fet  every 
feeling  that  o\ieht  to  dignify  our  nature  at  defiance,  and  with  daring 
effrontery  lau^  at  and  infult  the  nobleft  fentiments  of  humanity, 
of  virtue »  and  of  juftice !  Such  ambition  is  fo  paltry,  that  what  can 
you  mention  too  mean  for  its  attention,  if  for  its  gratification  ?  it 
will  fringe  to  the  dunghill,  or  it  will  dragoon  the  palace  ;  it  will  (Iv- 
crifice  a  friend,  a  family,  a  kingdom,  if  (he  can  but  he^or  with  ig- 
nominious triumph.  To  tade  the  poifoned  hateful  honey,  ambitioa 
will  fuck  it  from  the  moll  painful  thorn — from  her  fawning  fmiles— 
adulation,  and  homage  as  your  va(ral,  your  fervant,  your  flavc,  youtr 
friend,  your  martyr,  your  any  thing.  Nurfe  but  her  wUhes,  cheriih 
but  her  hopes,  and  like  the  viper  (he  will  corrofively  (Ung  the  very 
bofom  which  gave  her  heat.  If  the  brilliancy  of  virtue  m  her  moft 
delightful  attire  ;  if  the  bleeding  tears  of  grief  and  humanity  melting 
through  every  pore,  and  piercing  every  ienfe ;  if  reli|;ion,  gemmed 
found  with  all  the  dazzUng  enchanting  ftars  of  the  pureil  heaven^ 
ihould  (land  gazing  one  moment  with  filent  horror  at  the  unrelenting 
havock  of  pride  and  ambiuoa ;  even  on  thefe  t^ey  would  g^ut  their 
inglorious  revenge  I* 

In  this  extraft  we  have  *  the  poifonous  vmom  of  papal  power 

*  fhewing  its  teethy*  and  in  a  moment  diis  vmom  is  transformed 
into  '  combuftibk  matter/  which  *  re-fuppurates*  Venom  per- 
fonified  may  have  teeth,  but  the  venom  of  papal  power  q^n  have 
none ;  and  we  are  well  convinced  that  the  fuppuration  of  com^ 
l^uflible  matter  is  a  new  difcovery,  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
greateft  adepts  in  chcmiftry*  In  the  concluding  fentcnce  of  the 
eiictraft,  the  author  has  ended  as  he  began.  As  he  gave  Uetb  to 
the  venom  of  papal  power,  he  has  bellowed  eyes  on  *  the  hrrU 

*  liancy  of  virtue/  and  on  *  the  bleeding  tears  of  grief  and  hu- 

*  manity' — *  the  brilliancy  of  virtue  in  her  moft  delightful  a€- 

*  tire — the  bleeding  tears  of  grief  and  humanity,  melting  through 

*  every  pore,  and  piercing  every  fenle— ftand  gazing  V  But 
what  is  it  that  (iich  an  orator  cannot  perform'  ?  It  is  needlefs  to 
proceed ;  almbft  every  page  difcovers  the  want  of  tafte  and 
judgment  of  the  author;  we  are  told  of  (being  our  Saviour 

*  through  the  windows  of  faith  /  of  the  Almighty  fending  his 

•       thunder 
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^Hinder  to  *  rj//fc'  the  foundations  of  a  prifon  ;•  with  a  long 
0t  -cretera  of  .exprdEons  which  debafe  the  (ublimity  c^f  Chriii* 
tianity. 

To  have  dwelt  fo  long  on  a,  publication  which  might  haye 
been  difmiffed  with  much  lefs  ceremohy,  appei^rs  )it  firft  fight 
unneceflary;  but  when  it  is  confidered  diat^  in  examining  with 
fome  attention  the  Scrn>ons  of  Dr^  Barry,  we  have  been  decid- 
ing on  tl^c  merits  of  what  is  termed  popular  f  reaching^  we  truft 
^t  die  intelligent  public  will  not  think  our  time  has  been  totally^ 
miiapfdied* 

It  would  be  un&ir  to  the  author  not  tp  give  hi^  adwrtsfefM9$ 
fir  a  htnefici^  vi^ch  he  h^s  introduced  in  his  ^  Addreft  to  die 
f  Reader;' 

^  Haying  thus  much  faidy  he  begs  here  to  make  a  lerioas^propo* 
fidon  to  patrons  of  church  preferment. 

*  The  autRor  almoft  defpairs  of  perfonal  intereft  to  fecure  him 
evfcn  a  fmall  living  !  With  refpedl  to  his  dodlrine,  and  pretenAoni 
as  a  preacher;,  the  worid  may  form  fome  idea  from  what  he  liath 
written  in  this  book.  Now,  if  patrons^  in  the  difpofal  of  their  fa- 
vours, really  con^t  the  good  of  their  fellow-^reature«,  and  ihould 
fach  be  convinced  of  the  many  advantages  refulting  to  a  pariih  in 
a  clergyman  thus  fitted,  he  here  pledges  himfdf,  that  if  honoured 
by  an  appointment  as  redor  or  vicar  of  any  church,  no  matter  the 
country  nor  the  dillance,  that  he  will  then,  not  only  to  the  utmoft  of 
his  power,  faitkfuUy  and  confcientioufly  difcharge  the  (acrod  duties 
of  his  order,  but  will  cheerfully  be  ready,  at  all  times,  to  fcrvc  his 
poor  parifhioners  \yith  every  poflible  advice  and  attcnucm*  without 
gratuity  or  fee  !*  . 

We  have  only  nqw  to  conclude  with  informing  the  public 
that  this  work  confifts.  of  twelve  fermoi^s,  fix  dedications,  an- 
addrefs  to  the  reader,  a  lift  of  fubfpribers,  aiui  a  to|end>le  liead  of 
the  author^ 


Art.  XI.    ^e  Village  Curate ;  a  Poem.   Small  8vo.  4s.  fewed, 
Johnfon.    London,  1788. 

TX7E  are  at  a  lofs  to  charafterife  this  eccentric  poenK  '  It  is 
^^  grave  and  gay,  folemn  and  ludicrous,  defcriptive,  fetiri- 
cal,  moral,  critical,  &c.  5cc.  The  matter  and  manner  are 
equally  various,  and  often  ihock  die  reader  by  their  difcordancy. 
The  writer  has  clothed  himfelf  in  a  garb  made  up  of  patches 
from  the  mandes  of  ThomCcm,  Young,  and  Milton,  in  which 
he  would  have  made  a  very  decent  appearance,  bad  he  not  at  the' 
£une  time  put  on  the  galligafgins  of  the  author  of  the  Splendid 

Shilling. 
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Shillings  But  he  has  fairly  told  us  that  he  will  do  as  fie 
pleafes ;  ^d  if  he  choofes  to  appear  in  mafquerade  we  cannot 
help  it. 

•  I  love  my  liberty ;  and  if  I  fine. 

Will  fing  to  plcafe  myfelf,  bound  by  no  rule, 

Thcfubjeaofnolaw.* 

The  Village  Curate  might  have  received  2ny  other  title  with 
equal  propriety;  fpr  Alcanpr,  the  curate,  and  his  concerns,  con- 
ftjtute  a  very  inconfiderable  part  of  the  poem.  It  is  in  hBt  reflec-*- 
tions  on  inanimate  and  animated  nature,  throughout  the  four  fea- 
ions  of  the  year,  interfperfcd  with  whatever  this  difcurfive  and 
defultory  mufe  chofe  to  appropriate  as  (he  went  along. 

Without  fafthei:  remark  af  prefen^  the  author  fhall  fpeak  (pr 
himfelf.  The  following  extraft,  in  which  Young  feems  to  bo 
t}ic  archetype  in  view,  though  the  topic  and  thoughts  are  com- 
inon-pl^ce,  yet  is  not  deftitute  of  merit: 

♦  Come  hither,  fool,  that  vainly  think'fl 
Thine  only  is  the  art  to  plumb  the  depth 
Of  truth  and  wiidom.      Tis  a  friend  tha|  caJIs, 
And  has  fome  honeft  pi^  left  for  thee, 
O  thoughtlcif  lluhbom  fceptic.    I^ook  abroad. 
And  tell  jne,  iball  we  to  blind  chance  afcribe 
The  fcene  fo  various,  fo  fair,  and  good  ? 
Shall  we  no  farther  fearch  than  fehfe  will  leadjj 
To  find  the  admirable  caufe  that  fo  delights  \ 

The  eye  and  ear,  and  fcatters  all  about 
Ambrofial  perfumes  ?    O !  there  is  a  hand 
T'hat  operates  unfoen,  and  regulates 
The  yalt  machine  we  tread  on.     Yes,  there  i& 
Whp  fi^A  credited  the  great  world, -a  work 
Of  deep  coiiftruAion,  complicatefy  wrought. 
Wheel  within  wheel ;  tho'  'tis  in  vain  we  ilrivc 
To  trace  remote  tf[c^  thro'  the  thick  i;naze 
Of  movements  intricate,  confused,  and  llrange. 
Up  to  the  great  Artificer  that  made 
And  guides  the  whdie.    What  if  we  fee  him  not? 
No  more  can  we  behold  the  bufy  foul 
That  animates  ourfelves.     Man  to  himfelf 
Is  all  a  miracle.     I  cannot  fee        , 
The  latent  caufe,  yet  fuch  I  know  there  is. 
That  gives  the  body  motion,  nor  can  tell         v       ' 
By  what  ftrange  impulfe  'tis  the  ready  limb 
Performs  the  purpofes  of  will.    How  then 
Shall  thou  or  I,  who  cannot  fpan  ourfelves 
In  this  our  narrow  veffel,  comprehend 
The  being  of  a  God.    Go  to  the  fliore» 
Caft  in  thy  llender  angle,  and  draw  out 

The 
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The  huge  Leviathan.    Cfunprefs  the  deep^ 

And  ihat  it  up  within  the  hollow  round 

Of  the  fmall  hazel  nut.    Or  freight  the  (hell 

Of  fnail  or  cockle,  with  the  glorious  fun. 

And  all  the  worlds  that  live  upon  his  beams/ 

The  goodly  apparatus  that  ride^  round 

The  glowing  axle-tree  of  heav'n.    Then  come^ 

And  I  will  ^rant  'tis  thine  to  fcale  the  height 

Of  wifdom  infinite,  and  comprehend 

Secrets  incompreheniible;  to  know 

There  is  no  God,  and  what  the  potent  caufe 

That  the  revolving' univerfe  upholds. 

And  not  requires  a  deity  at  hand. 

,  '  O  tell  me  tot,  moft  fubtle  difputant. 

That  I  (hall  die,  the  wick  of  life  confum'd. 

And  fpite  of  all  my  hopes  drop  in  the  grave. 

Never  to  rife  again ,     Will  the  great  God, 
Who  thus  by  annual  miracle  reftores 
The  perilh'd  year,  and  youth  and  beauty  gives. 
By  refurredtion  ftrange,  where  none  was  alk'd. 

Leave  only  man  to  be  the  fcorn  of  time 

And  fport  of  death  I  Shall  only  he  one  fpring. 

One  hafty  fummer,  and  one  autumn  fee. 

And  then  to  winter  irredeemable 

Be  doom'd,  cad  out,  rejected,  and  de(p{sM  ? 

Tell  me  not  fo,  or  by  thyfelf  enjoy 

The  melancholy  thought.    Am  I  deceiv'd? 

So  let  me  be  for  ever.    If  1  err. 

It  is  an  error  fweet  and  lucrative.  '   , 

For  ihould  not  heav'n  a  farther  courfe  intend 

Than  the  (hort  race  of  life,  I  am  at  leaft 

Thrice  happier  than  thee,  ill-boding  fool. 

Who  (biv'ft  in  vain  the  awful  doom  to  fly 

That  I  not  fear.     But  \Jhall  live  again. 

And  ilill  on  that  fweet  hope  (hall  my  foul  feed. 

A  medicine  it  is,  that  with  a  touch 

Heals  all  the  pains  of  life ;  a  precious  balm. 

That  makes  the  tooth  of  forrow  venomlefs; 

And  df  her  hornet  ding  fo  keen  difarms 

Cruel  Adverfity.' 

The  cxtraS  that  follows  does  credit  both  to  the  head  and 
heart  of  the  author : 

*  O  undeferviag  parent,  that  negledls 
To  train  the  infant  bpy  to  deeds  humane. 
See  how  his  fports,  his  paftimes,  dearett  child, 
Are  all  to  be  indulged,  whether  he  choofe 
To  whip  his  nurfe,  to  la(h  the  ileeping  puppyi 
Qr  pinch  the  tail  of  unoffending  pufs. 
Co,  catch  the  furly  beetle,  ancTfufpend 
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The  IiarmUft  prisoner  by  the  wiQg  or  tail 
To  make  the  booby  laugh.     But  iffo  loud 
His  well-deferv'd  rebuke^  the  timid  child 
Stands  off  alarm'd,  then  let  him  Tee  thee  crufb 
The  thing  he  fears.     Or  give  it  liberty. 
Not  unconlbainedj  as  heav'n  beftow'd  it.     No^  ^ 
Set  the  gall'd  pris'ner  free,  but  lock  his  chain 
Full-faft  about  him.     Drive  him  to  the  £eld« 
But  pluck  no  arrow  from  his  fide.    He's  goae> 
And  feels  that  liberty  is  wond'roas  fweet, 
Tho'  the .  crook'd  pin  fait  fixt,  and  trailing  thready 
Admit  no  remedy.  .  Awhile  he  lives — 
His  thread  clings  fail     he  flutters,  faints,  and  diet* 
Go,  Tom,  a  ladder  bring,'  and  reach  the  neil. 
Tis  nothing  but  a  fparrow's,  and  'twill  ferve 
To  pacify  the  boy.     W  hat  if  the  dam 
In  patient  expectation  fits,  and  hopes 
Another  day  ihall  all  her  cares  reward^ 
And  bring  to  light  her  helplefs  progeny  } . 
Fortli  from  her  high  maternal  office  dnigg'd 
With  rude  indignity,  behold  flie  comes 
A  joyfi^  vidUm  to  the  callous  boy. 
He  with  delight  her  ruffled  plumes  furvey^. 
Seizes  her  ned,  and  the  dear  charge  purloins  ; 
Then  with  a  frantic  laugh  down  drops  the  eggs^ 
And  blindfold  hops  to  cruih  them  a«  he  goes. 
Ah  I  haplefs  bird^  yet  happy  itiU  if  this 
Be  all  the  pain  thy  cruel  Ibe  intends. 
Ah !  what  avail'd  thy  labour  of  an  age 
To  weave  the  genial  neft,  with  many  a  rooc 
And  many  a  ftraw  far-fetch'd?     'Twas  all  in  vais* 
Half-Harv'd  Grimalkin  claims  thee  for  his  piiey^ 
And  in  his  cruel  paw  faft-clutch'd  devours 
Relentiels*    Or  the  boy  awaxe,  himielf 
Cuts  (hort  exiilence,  and  allots  to  pufs 
Only  the  fever'd  head.     Ingenious  fool. 
Pert  execijitioner,  behold  the  blood 
Of  parent  and  of  offsprine^.     Grin  amain ; 
O !  thou  hail  done  a  deed  that  H<^av'n  abhof5# 
'.   Let  the  wife  parent  laugh  to  fee  how  well 
His  looby  boy  ha^  learn'd  to  be  humane. 
Let  him  applaud  the  bloody  deed,  and  ^are 
The  well-eam'd  rod.     In  thee,  great  ilate. 
Eternal  glory  of  the  Gentile  world, 
Juft  Athens,  had  the  beard lefs  boy  preftim'd 
A  deed  fo  villainous,  the  public  arm 
Had  the  mean  youth  chaltis'd,  till  it  had  wak'd 
A  foul  humane  and  fenfible  of  wrong.       ^   ■ 

The  fubjoined  fpecimen  will  give  the  reader  no  uafavourable 
Idea  of  the  writer's  defcriptive  powers : 
^ '  ■  *  Alcanor 
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*  Alcainor  comCf  and  let  ua  once  again 
Ddcend  into  the  valley,  and  enjoy 
The  fober  peace  of  the  ftill  fummer*s  eve. 
We  have  no  bluih  to  lofe ;  pur  freckled  cheek 
The  fun  not  blifters,  nor  the  night- dew  blaib.  ^ 

Such-is  the  time  the  mniing  poet  loves. 
Now  vigorous  iftiagination  teems, 
Andy  warm  with  meditation,  brings  to  biith 
Her  adniirable  thought.     I  love  to  hear 
The  filent  ro<%  to  the  high  wood  make  way 
With  hiifing  wing;  t»mark  the  wuiton  mottfe» 
And  fee  him  gambol  round  the  primrofe  head* 
'Till  the  dill  owl  comes  fmoothly  failing  by. 
And  with  a  fhrill  to-nvhit  breaks  off  his  dance. 
And  fends  him  fcouring  home ;  to  hear  the  cur 
Of  the  night-loving  partridge,  or  the  fwdl 
Of  the  deep  curfew  from  afar.     And  now  , 

It  pleafes  me  to  mark  the  hooting  owl, 
Perch'd  on  the  naked  hop  pole,  to  attend 
Tlic  diftant  catarad,  or  farmer's  cur 
That  bays  the  northern  lights  or  rifing  mooo. 
Then  kt  me  ileal  along  t^  woody  lane. 
To  hear  thy  fong  fo  various,  fweet  bird, 
The  queen  of  night,  tranfporting  Philomel ; 
1  name  thee  not  to  give  my  feeble  lines 
.A grace  clfe  wanted,  for  I  love  thy  fong,    . 
Ai^  often  hava  I  llpod  to  hear  thee  fmgj 
When  the  clear  moon,  with  Cythereaji  fmilc. 
Emerging  from  an  eaftem  cloud,  has  (hot 
A  look:  of  pure  benevolence  and  joy 
Into  the  heart  of  night.  *  Yes,  I  have  flood 
And  mark'd  thy  varied  note,  and  frequent  paufc. 
Thy  hrifk  and  melancholy  mood,  with  heart 
Smcerely  pleas'd.     And,  O  !  methought  no  note 
Can  equal  thine,  fweet  bird,  of  all  that  fing. 
How  eaiily  the  chief!     Yet  have  I  heard 
What  pleafes  me  ftill  more ;  the  human  voice 
In  ferious  fweetnefs  flowing  from  the  heart 
Of  unafFedied  woman.     I  could  hark 
Till  the  round  world  diffolv'd,  to  the  pure  foaitt 
Love  teaches,  gentle  Modefly  infpires. 
But  teaze  me  not,  ye  felf  conceited  fools,  i 

Who  with  a  loud,  infufFerable  fquall 
Infult  our  ears,  or  hum  a  noifelefs  tune 
Difdaining  to  be  heard ;  the  while  ye  grin,. 
To  ihcw  a  fet  of  teeth  newly  repair*d, 
Or  ihrink  and  (hrug,  to  make  the  crowd  admire 
Your  llr^nge  grimaces  pradlis'd  at  the  glaf*» 
P !  I  abhor  it.     I  had  rather  hear 
A  pedlar's  kit  bcfcrape  a  dancing  dog.* 

'   The 
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The  conclufion  of  this  txXxzA  affords  an  example  of  what  we 
before  remarked,  viz.  that  the  author  frequently  debafes  his 
compoAtion  by  blending  the  folemn  and  ludicrous,  die  common, 
the  vulgar,  with  ^  fublime.  Had  the  paflage  above  quoted 
ended  with  '  gentle  modefty  inspires,*  it  would  have  been  more 
perfect.  What  follows  ftrikes  like  a  harfh  difcord  in  mufic,  and 
every  ferious  idea  is  baniihed  by  the  ludicrous  imagery  prefented 
in  the  laft  line.  This  fault  runs  thrdugh.  the  whole  of  the  pub- 
lication ;  out  of  many  we  fhall  feleft  one  more  example.  The 
poet  has  thought  proper  to  introduce  a  dirty,  ugly  fervant  maid 
into  his  poem ;  he  has  chofen  this 

•  Surpafllng  Dorothy,  the  fweeteji  thing 
Thcfc  bitter  times  afford' 

for  his  dulcinea,  and  fays  that,  *  like  the  ftinglefs  drone,  which 

*  feeks  the  /ane  of  Cloacine^  he  will  fing  her  beauties.'  He 
then  goes  on  to  praife  her  *  vaft  becoming  ftrides,  her  aukward 
^  majefty,  her  fwinging  arms,  like  the  handles  of  a  pump,'  he 

.calls  her  *  queen  of  negle£t  and  dirt;*  he  then  proceeds  to  de- 
fcribe  her  *  formidable  row  from  ear  to  ear  of  never-cleanfed 

*  teeth,  her  broad  hyfteric  grin,  her  fhining  face,  her  greafjr 

*  locks,'  &c.  &c.     He  next  compares  his  Dolly  to  *  the  flaunt- 

*  ing  belle,'  and  gives  the  preference  in  every  refpeft  to  Dolly. 
Her  teeth,  he  fays,  are  all  her  own,  thofe  of  the  fefhionable 
fair  purchafed  of  the  dentift  j  her  breath  is  fweet,  theirs  offends 
with  fuch  a  *  foetid  flench,'  that,  were  it  not  for  perfumes^ 

*  We  could  not  live  within  a  thoufand  leagues 
Of  fuch  a  fearful  pcft.' 

Dolly's  *  locks,'  though  '  greafy,'  we  are  told,  grew  on  her, 
but  theirs  were  '  bought  of  fome  loufy  wench.'  Having 
exhibited  this  dirty  and  difagreeable  pidure,  he  next  compares 
tfie  mental  qualities  of  each,  ai\d  prefers  thofe  of  his  favourite 
dulcinea.  The  conclufion,  following  the  creed  of  the  celebrated 
Bays,  was  intended  we  fuppofe  to  *  elevate  and  furprife*— it 
does  indeed  excite  wonder : 


■    ■  *  You  write,  perhaps,  and  read : 

To  what  gooJi  purpofe  ?  to  corrupt  the  foul. 
To  give  It  back  to  him  who  gave  it  you. 
So  Ipotted,  as  to  make  his  angels  blulh^ 
And  caufc  the  Deity  himfelf  to  turn 
And  hide  his  countenance.' 

Whatever  a  headftrong  bard,  who  is  *  bound  by  no  rule,  and 
•  fubjed  to  no  law,'  may  imagine,  we  cannot  approve  of  this 
Icrio-comic  affemblage,  this^ria  mixta  jocis;  nor  do  we  thiiJc 

it 
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It  will  meet  with  the  approbation  of  aay  reader  of  tafte.  Afttr 
this  difgufting  mixture  ofNhis  ^lovely  Lulage,  his  Sugarifla,  his 

*  dear  Dorothy'  with  angels  and  the  Deity,  it  is  not  furprifing 
that  he  fhould  ^ebafe  the  Suprejne  Being  to  an  '  eU^iridani  and 
fpeak  of  his  *  charging  and  recharging  his  dreadful  battery.' 

Having  marked  the  ftriking  features  of  the  Village  Curate, 
to  dwell  on  minute  and  verbal  criticifm  is  needlefs.  The  vul- 
garifm  lay  inftead  of  //V,  we  think  occUrs  more  than  once  in 
this  publication;  and  profaic  lines,  fuch  as  the  following^  ar« 
not  unfrequent: 

*  As  ^carrots,  parfnips,  onions,  cabbages. 
Potatoes,  turnips,  radiflles,  my  mufe 
Difdains  not.' — ^ 

Upon  the  whole,  though  we  have  fouhd  a  gbod  deal  lo  blame 
in  this  performance,  yet  the  author  difcovers  marks  of  genius, 
whicTi,  when  matured  by  time,  may  produce  fomething  more 
worthy  of  public  approbation.  He  himfelf  does  not  fpeak 
highly  of  the  prefent  work,  and  fays  that '  applaufe  were  ill  de- 

*  ferved  by  this  rude  fong  obtain'd.'  '  Like  Milton^  he  builds  his 
hopes  of  immortality  on  his  futurfe  labours : 


•Yet  I  not  fear. 


Ere  the  fhort  tale  of  my  ^xiftencc  clofe. 

Some  fb-ain  perhaps,  on  my  time  mellow'd  l^arp 

To  hit,  thefe  woods  may  well  remember.* 

The  hopes  of  Milton  were  fully  realifed ;  maV  thofe  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  Village  Curate  not  be  difappointea ! 


Art.  XIL  Obfervations  occafioned  by  the  Attempts  made  in  Eng* 
land  to  effe5f  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave-Trade ;  Jhewing  the 
Manner  in  which  Negroes  are  treated  in  the  Britijh  Colonies  iH 
the  JP'eJl'Indies  \  and  alfo  fome  particular  Remarks  on  a  Letter 
addrefjed  to  the  Treafurer  of  the  Society  for  eff^Sfing  fuch  Aboti^^ 
tionj  from  the  Rev.  Robert  Boucher  Nichollsy  Dean  of  Middle-> 
ham.  By  G.  francklyn^  Efq.  8vo.  2s.  6d-  ftitched.  Jamaica, 
printed  i  London,  reprinted.     Walter,  1789* 

A  S  every  man  claims  the  privijege  of  being  heard  in  his  owi| 
^^  defence,  the  advocates  fof  the  flave-trade  feem  particu-, 
larly  deferving  attention,  on  account  of  their  diftance  from  the 
feat  of  legiflature,  which  is  about  to  determine  the  fate  of  this 
branch  of  commerce,  and  of  the  too  general  odium  in  which  it 
is  involved  by  men  who  think  very  little  further  on  the  fubjedl 
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&an  how  far  any  propofed  rcftridions  may  aiFe6t  their  own  is- 
tereft.  Though  the  pamphlet  bef(»'e  us  contains  much  fevc* 
fity,  and  is  not  in  every  part  correal,  yet  the  firft,  it  will  be 
allowed,  is  not  unprovoked^  and  the  latter  no  where  obTcures 
the  meaning. 

'  Our  author  begins  with  (hewing  that  flavery  was  permitted, 
ni^much  as  it  was  regulated,  under  die  Molaic  difpeniation* 
The  unimproved  ftate  of  fociety  in  the  Eaft  at  that  period  of  th^ 
lrorld>  might  render  flavery  the  only  means  of  fubordination  ; 
and  the  well-known  imperfe&ion  of  the  law  (hould  not  pre- 
vent thofe  who  are  blefled  by  a  more  perfeft  revelation  from 
drawing  moral  inftitutes  from  the  former  code.  Though  the 
letter  of  the  gofpel  takes  no  particular  notice  of  flavery,  Mr, 
Francklyn  very  honeftly  admits  that  the  equality  of  rank  pro- 
pofed by  its  teachers,  feems  very  inconfiftent,  not  only  with 
flavery,  but  with  moft  of  the  inftitutions  in  Chriftian  countries. 
He  therefore  advifes  the  Chriftian  advocate  to  coniider  the  fitu- 
ation  of  the  Britiih  foldier  and  failor,  the  former  of  whom  in 
particular  is  often  trepanned  from  the  bleffings  of  fociety,  and 
forced,  for  life^  into  a  more  abjeft  flavery  than  the  negroes  ever 
experience ;  and  the  latter,  to  whom  the  ftate  owes  fo  much,  is 
never  for  a  moitient  in  the  fecure  poflTeffion  of  aH  that  renders 
fociety  endearing.  On  the  fubjeft  of  maltreating  the  flaVies,  we 
are  direfted  to  compare  the  few  inftances  that  the  moft  zealous 
induftry  has  been  able  to  produce,  in  ranfacking  the  annals  of 
more  than  a  century,  and  in  the  circuit  of  all  the  Weft-India 
iflands,  with  the  number  of  crimes  annually  perpetrated  in 
Great-Britain.  It  is  urged,  that  if  the  native  inhabitants  of 
tropical  countries  are  invariably  found  milder  and  more  inofFen- 
five  than  diofe  nearer  the  |xrfes,  it  is  but  reafonable  to  conclude 
climate  muft  do  fomething  towards  foftening  the  manners  of 
fhofe  who  conftantly  refide  in  the  former ;  and  that  however 
irafcible  indolence  and  indulgence  may  render  them,  the  few  in- 
ftances produced,  flicw  they  are  not  chargeable  with  feverity  or 
cruelty.  That  the  condudl  of  fuch  as  refide  in  England  is 
ufually  marked  with  tendernefs  to  their  fervants,  and  often  a 
Blameable  inattention  to  thofe  prudential  motives  which  occa- 
fion  the  feverity  exercifed  towards  inferiors.  That,  were  it 
otherwife,  common  prudence  would  induce  every  Creole  to  be 
as  careful  of  the  health  and  life  of  a  flave  as  an  Englifli  fiumer 
h  of  his  live  ftock ;  and  if  fome  occafional  feverities  are  heard 
of,  they  muft  be  imputed  partly  to  the  imperfedion  of  human 
nature  m  the  iflands  as  well  as  every  where  elfe,  but  particularly 
to  the  fpontaneous  or  conftrained  migration  of  every  European^ 
whofe  connexions  find  him  uafit  to  live  in  England* 

T« 
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To  place  the  matter  in  a  fair  point  of  view,  our  author  gives 
us,  we  doubt  not,  a  very  faithful  account  how  negroes  arc 
treated  in  th«  Weft-Indies'.  When  we  contraft  with  this  th^ 
ftate  of  the  labpuring  poor  in  our  own  iiland,  we  mutt  admit 
with  him  the  hard  fate  of  the  latter.  But  though  the  negro  is 
better  fed,  and  better  attended  in  ficknefe,  there  are  certain 
wants  peculiar  to  climate  and  temperament,  in  the  (atisfying  of 
which  he  is  confiderahly  abridged.  Between  the  tropics  labour 
is  every  where  painful  to  the  human  race,  and  moft  other  ani- 
mals. The  native  iohabitants  of  thefe  iflands  \ived  on  the  fpon- 
t^eous  productions  of  the  earth^  and  paiTed  a  life  of  indolence, 
and  the  few  enjoyments  it  brings  with  it.  The  fucceffion  of 
daily  labour,  at  ftated  hour^,  in  fuch  a  climate,  and  to  men  ac<- 
cuftomed  to  a  quick  fucceffion  of  events,  may  be  the  moft  pain- 
ful of  puniftiments.  But  when  our  author  relates  the  ftate  ot 
the  female  flave  during  pregnancy,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  hufband  and  wife  live  together,  he  very  candidly  acknow- 
ledges the  backwardnefs  of  the  planters  to  purchafe  females. 
We  learn  farther  that  of  flaves  brought  over,  not  fo  much  as  a 
third  part  are  females,  and  among  theni  many  are  paft  child- 
Jbearing.  Mr.  Francklyn  furely  will  not  contend  that  the  flate 
of  an  uninformed  negro  in  the  torrid  zone  can  be  happy  under 
thefe  reftfaintt. 

The  aflertion  that  the  negroes  ate  negle£lcd  in  their  reli- 
gious i;:i9i^erns,  is  next  warmly  confuted ;  and  the  want  of  in- 
creased pppulatipn  is  i^eferred  not  to  ^verity  of  treatment,  but 
to  a  paucity  of  females,  their  confequent  promifcuous  inter- 
cowfes,  and  a  habit  of  dickling  their  children  for  two  years. 

The  aflertion  of  the  Dean  (rf  Middleham,  that  the  merchant 
is  anfwerable  for  all  the  blood  fpilt  in  the  wars  among  the  ne- 
groes in  Africa,  is  we  think  got  rid  of,  rather  than  anfwered. 
it  is  not  for  us  tp  determine  what  would  be  the  fate  of  captives, 
did  not  the  £ngli(b  purchafe  them ;  but  we  cannot  eafily  be- 
lieve, where  the  principal  fource  of  wealth  is  the  human  race, 
that  an  uncultivated  people  will  not  make  war  for  the  purpofe 
of  making  flaves,  as  the  Europeans  do,  to  extend  their  com- 
merce. As  juftice  is  fujjerior  to  2JI  other  confiderations,  we 
fliall  tajce  no  notice  of  our  author's  prudential  cautions  io  Great- 
Britain,  if  (he  wifhes  to  prefcrve  her  iflands.  But  his  claim  of 
retribution  in  behalf  of  himfelf  and  fellow-iflanders  is  fo  fair  that 
We  fhall  conclu4e  by  tranfcribing  it : 

'  If  the  flaves  at  prefent  in  the  iflands  are  fet.free,  t^ir  ruin  wilt 
be  immediate*  If  the  flave-trade  is  abolifl^ed,  their  produce  wiU  in 
a  few  years  be  annihilated.  The  .planter  knows  too  w^U  the  iqa* 
poffibility  of  inducing  white  ^en  t6  attempt  fuppofting  the  labours 
of  the  field  XA  this  part  of  iJie  worlds  to  confent  to  the  exiierlment 

I  a  *  being 
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being  tried  at  his  expence.  If  the  petitioners  or  the  public  ate  wif- 
ling  10  run  the  rifle,  the  planters  will  not,  I  dare  fay,  make  any  oIT' 
jemons  to  it,  but  .cede  riieir  property  to  be  conduded  according  to 
any  new  mode  which  fhall  be  adopted,  on  being  paid  a'  reaibnable 
price  for  their  property.  Should  fuch  propofal  be  approved  of,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  (late  what  will  probably  be  the  amount  of 
the  planters  claims  on  the  public : 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  number  of  negroes,  and 
other  flaves,  in  the  feveral  Britifh  fugar  i&nds,  arc 
about  450,000,  which,  at  50I.  ftrrling  per  liead, 
amounts  to  -  •  .  -  -     22,500,000 

The  land  they  cultivate,  with  the  buildings  thereon,  k 
moderately  eltimated  at  double  the  value  of  the 
flaves  -  -  -  -  -    455000,000 

The  land  in  wood,^hich  in  fome  of  the  iflands  govern- 
ment has  fold  for  confiderable  fums  of  money,  and  . 
which  is  particularly  valuable  for  fupplying  timber 
for  repairs  of  fugar-works,  mills,  houfes,  &c.  and 
which  the  prefent  pofTefFors  have  paid  large  fums  for; 
houfes  in  the  towns,  in  the  feveral  iilands,  cattle, 
horfes,  mules,  carts,  &c.  &c.  will  not  be  furely  con* 
fidercd  as  cftimatei  highly  at            *            -             -     2,500,000 

Total  70,000,000 
^  The  whole  then  will  amount  to  the  fum  of  about  Jhventy  mil'- 
lions  ilerling.  It  may  be  difHcult  for  the  public  to  find  raeans^  ac 
this  jundure,  to  raife  fo  large  a  fum  of  money,  efpecially  as  the 
abolition  of  the  Well  India  commerce,  if  the  new  plan  of  cultivation 
fhould  fail,  will  occaiion  a  very  confiderable  diminution  of  the  na- 
tional revenues.  But  the  wealth  of  this  world  is  unworthy  the"  re- 
gard of  fuch  pious  men  as  our  petitioners ;  ^  Jiat  juftitia^  rumt  coclum^ 
lays  the  Dean  of  Middleham.' 

There  is  certainly  juftice  in  this  requifition ;  for  rf  the  Britifli 
legiflature  conceives  itfelf  empowered  to  reflrain  the  commerce, 
and  annihilate  the  wealth  of  her  colonies,  they  have  a  right  to 
t  xpe<9:  an  indemnity  in  proportion  to  their  loffes,  and  the  fe- 
curity  with  which  they  firft  hazarded  their  capitals  and  lives. 

Art.  XIII.  An  Inquiry  irito  the  Origin^  Progrefsy  and.  prefent 
State  of  Slavery ;  with  a  Plan  for  the  gradual^  reajonalle^  and 
fccure  Emancipation  of  Slaves.-  By  a  Meviher  of  the  Society  of 
Univerfal  GoodwiU  in  London  and  Norwich,    8vo.  is.  Murray. 

*     Londoa>  1789.. 

I  y 

#^NE  peculiar  circumftance  fcems  to  mark  all  reformations, 
^^  whether  in  politics,  morals,  or  religion.  In  pi*oportion  as 
the  inhabitants  of  any  country  are  by  climate,  cuftom,  or  other 
circumftances,  more  or  lefs  generally  addi£kd  to  tl^e  old  prac* 
5  tice. 


Inquiry  into  the  Origin.^  t^c.  of  Slavery •  I3  j 

tioe,  is  the  fpirit  of  reformation  greater  or  lefs*  Perhaps  to 
climate  ind  cuftom,  rather  than  any  original  pudty  of  manners, 
iwe  fhould  afcribe  the  almoft  univerfal  abhorrence  in  which 
fome  very .  degrading  vices  are  helcl  in  this  and  other  northern 
countries.  To  the  fecurity  in  which  thofe  who  have  never  been 
in  ^a  fimilar  fituation  feel  themfelves,  we  may  often  trace  the 
general  obloquy  in  which  the  wealthy  Afiatic  adventurers  are 
involved,  and  the  inconfiderable  number  who  are  engaged  ia 
the  flave-trade,  compared  to  the  community  at  large,  may  be 
at  leaft  among  the  caufs^s  of  the  general  outcry  in  favour  of  our 
iable  brethren.  It^  muft,  however,  be  confefled  that  few  are 
fwr  judges  in  their  own  caufes ;  and  this  fpirit  of  criminating 
Qthers  is  often  ufeful,  by  inducing  the  accufed  parties  to  remind 
their  accufers  of  fimilar  inconfiftencies  in  their  own  condu£l. 
Moft  cordially  w  ere  it  to  be  wifhed  that  not  only  the  ftate  of  the 
negro  flave  may  be  meliorated  by  favourable  inftitutions,  but 
that  their  advocates  would  be  convinced  how  much  remains  to 
be  done  at  home ;  how  much  the  ftate  of  fociety  among  the  la- 
bouring poor  might  be  improved  by  the  example  of  their  bet- 
ters, a  proper  encouragement  to  laudable  induftry,  by  a  pa- 
tronage which  might  teach  them  the  true  bleflings  of  life,  and 
that  temperance,  diligence,  and  economy,  are  in  all  ftations 
^ually  necefTary,  and  the  only  means  of  true  happinefs. 

Theprefent  little  performanpe  is  written,  as  its  title  profefles, 
with  a  view  of  tracing,  the  origin,  progrefs,  and  prefent  flate, 
lof  flavery,  and  of  propofmg  a  gradual  abolition  of  this  traffic. 
The  firft  part  of  the  work  we  fhall  pafs  over,  becaufe,  admitting 
th^t  the  negroes  are  the  children  of  Canaan,  againft  whom  a 
curfe  was  pronounced  by  the  Almighty,  that  flavery  is  coeval 
with  fociety,  and  the  general  confequence  of  conqueft,  the  au- 
thor is  himfelf  ready  to  adn^it  that  it  is  not  the  bufinefs  of  men 
to  make  themfelves  t1ie  executioners  of  divine  vengeance,  and 
that  as  knowledge  and  morality  in^creafe,  all  the  inftitutions  of 
a  barbarous  age  ftiould  ceafe. 

On  the  very  interefting  and  important  fubje<9:  of  a  fafe  emaa? 
cipation  of  the  flaves,  we  are  much  pleafed  with  the  obferva- 
tions  and  plans  propofed,  and  fmcerely  recommend  the  perufal 
of  the  performance  to  all  fuch  as  are  engaged  in  jthis  benevor 
lent  uhdertakiijg,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament.  An  irrime- 
diate  emancipation  our  author  dreads,  as  an  evil  not  only  to  the 
planters,  but  to  the  blacks  themfelves  \  nor  does  he  feem  to  re- 
quire an  inftant  abolition  of  the  trade.  Yo:  fuch  as  are  already 
in  a  ftate  of  flavery,  he  propofes  the  eftablifhment  of  a  police 
for  their  benefit,  that  a  profpeft  fliould  be  open  to  them  oif 
fome  period  to  their  fervitude,  according  to  their  degree  of  in- 
duftry,  honefty,  and  fidelity;  that  they  fhould  all  be  taught  fo 

I  i  inudi, 


jj|4  ^y^  Criiicd.' 

nluch  of  the  Englifli  languafi^e  as  to  enable  them  to  cortverfe 
with  one  another,  with  the  whites,  and  to  teach  the  frcfh  im- 
ported flaves  enough  to  render  their  fituation  more  tokraWc  by 
the  advantage  of  mutual  intercourfe.  In  order  to  improve  ftill 
farther  this  laft  advantage,  he  advifes  that  fuch  flaves  as  have 
fulfilled  the  period  of  their  fervitude,  fhould  be  tranfported,  if 
they  wiflied  it,  to  their  own  country,  that  the  prejudice  enter- 
tained by  the  Africans  againft  the  merchants  may  be  removed ; 
/that  a  degree  of  improvement  and  civilifation  may  be  begun  in 
Africa,  ancf  even  fomething  like  the  cultivation  of  a  foil  very  fit 
to  produce  fugars  and  other  Well-India  commodities.  Thefe 
propofals  are  at  leaft  worthy  the  attention  of  the  legiflature,  and 
thofe  difintereftcd  individuals  who  have  fo' generoufly  undertaken 
the  caufe  of  the  negroes.  There  is  only  one  part  of  our  au- 
thor's plan  we  cannot  immediately  coincide  with — to  further 
the  improvement  of  the  negroes,  without  injury  to  their  mafters, 
he  propofes  a  Sund^'s  School. .  It  is  well  known  that  die  (pace 
from  Saturday  noon  to  Monday  has  hitherto  been  invariably  left 
tp  the  difpofal  of  the  flave ;  part  is  ufually  employed  in  cultivat- 
ing a  fmall  fpot  of  earth,  part  in  carrying  his  commodities  to 
market,  and  the  remainder  in  thofe  recreations  which  in  Africa 
probably  made  the  whole  of  his  employment.  Surely  this  fpace 
is  not  too  much  for  all  thefe  purpofes ;  and  the  dull  bufinefs  of 
learning  a  language,  how  ufeful  foever  it  might  be  in  the  end, 
would,  we  apprehend,  be  an  unwelcome  exchange. 


Art.  XIV.  Syha  Critica :  five  In  Au6lores  facros  profanafqug 
Commentarius  Philohgus  :  concinnavit  Gilbertus  TVakefieid^  A,  B* 
it,  Cell,  jfe/u  apud  Cantab,  nuper  Socius.  8vo.  4s.  boards. 
Merril,  Cambridge  J  Deighton,  London*     1789. 

•T^H  AT  the  writings  of  the  ancients  have  fufFered  much  from 
•■■  the  inaccuracy  of  copyifls,  there  needs  no  other  proof  than 
the  numerous  variations  which  occur  in  different  manufcripts 
of  one  and  the  fame  work.  To  examine  fuch  pafTages  in'them 
as  appear  to  be  fufpicious,  to  collate  the  various  readings  at- 
tentively with  eact  other,  and  thence  endeavour  to  afcer tain  what 
was  probably  the  original  expreflion ;  thefe  obje<Ss  have  given 
rife 'to  the  arduous  office  of  commentators,  who,  during  fome 
ages  fubfequent  to  the  the  revival  of  learning,  and  the  invention 
of  the  art  cf  printing,  overfpread  almoft  all  Europe  with  their 
annotations.  A  great  portion  of  knowledge,  and  indefatigable 
induftry,  are  accomplimments  which  we  cannot  refufe  thofe 
fcholiafts  in  general  to  have  polTeflied ;  but,  if  we  except  fom^ 
men  of  diitinguifhed  abilities,  they  were  Tar  from  being  equally 

exidowecl 


endowed  with  other  collateral  and  eflential  requifites  of  criti- 
cifm.  Void  of  elegance  of  tafte,  and  acutenefs  of  difccmment, 
they  feldom  enterecfinto  the  Ipirit,  or  comprehended  the  beau- 
ties, of  the  authors  on  whom  they  commented ;  and  they  often 
miftook)  for  the  fenfe  of  the  author,  the  conceits  of  their  own 
imagination.  Many,  on  this  account,  are  the  paflages  In  ancient 
writers,  concerning  which  a  judicious  reader  will  diflent  from, 
or  hefitate  at  leaft  to  adopt,  the  opinion  of  the  fcholiaft.  Of 
this  clafs  of  independent  critics  spears  to  have  been  the  author 
now  before  us.  He  feems  to  have  devoted  his  attention  chiefly 
to  the  examination  of  the  fcriptures ;  but  partly  for  the  better 
afcertaining  the  fenfe  of  thofe  facred  oracles,  by  occaAonally  col- 
lating them  with  parallel  paflages  in  other  writings,  and  partly 
likcwife  for  the  feke  of  variety,  he  has  interfperfed  his  com- 
mentaries on  the  Old  and  New  Teftament  with  remarks  on  the 
ancient  poets.  His  obfervations,  in  general,  are  Judicious,  and 
place  him  in  a  very  favourable  light,  both  as  a  cfafficai  fcholar 
rfcxtenfive  erudition,  and  a  man  of  an  elegant  and  correft  tafle. 
We  (hall  fele£t  a  few  examples  of  the  emendations  which  he 
ftiggefts.  I 

vvhatever  may  be  the  propriety  of  fubftituting  laf$  for  laffo^ 
in  the  fecond  line  following,  we.  think  the  change  is  a  real  im- 
provement in  the  laft  line  of  the  quotation : 

*  Purpureus  veluti  cumjks  fuccifus  aratro 
Lauguefcit  mfiriem ;  Lass  K^ve  fafavtra  collo 
Demi/ere  caputs  flu*vid  dm  /brte  gra^uanfur, 

Varietas  ledUonis  eft  in  hoc  loco-^lajd — laxe — lap/o :  quarum  nullt 
quidem  videtur  contemnenda,  et  temere  repudianida ;  nuUam  autem 
genuinam  judico.  Dedit  fcilicet  Umatifliaitts  poeu,  et  Gracanm  de- 
gandanun  fervaQtiffimus^ 


'hJ£.%o«ve  papavera  collo. 


Pari  venuftate  noftcr  vit.  8o8. 

Ilia  'vel  intaSia  fegetis  per  fumma  'volaret 
Gramiha,  nee  temras  curfu  l^sisset  arifias, 

Et  eadem  reftitutio  mihi  prors^  oeceflaria  videtur  ad  ^n.  fi.  $I0« 
jie  bis  idem  diceodi  igiiominia  notecur  Maro : 

^uam  mult  a  in  fihvis  qutumni  frigore  primo 
laMSK  cadunt folia* 

Wc  fhould  likewife  be  inclined  to  adopt  Mr.  Wakefield's  al- 
teration of  obtundemj  with  a  point  of  interrogation,  after  qures^ 
for  ebiuremy  in  the  following  paffage  of  Horace : 

I  r  *  Muim 


tjfi       '  Sylva  Oitica. 

*  Mutt  a  fir  Of  ut  f  lac  em  genus  irritahik  njatum^ 
Cumjcribo,  tt  fupplex  populi  fuffragia  capto. 
Idem,  finitis  Jiudiis  et  mente  receptd, 
Obturem  patulas  impune  legentihus  aures^ 

This  reading  might  be  fupported  by  feveral  examples  frofH 
Latin  authors ;'  but  wq  (hall  only  mention  the  following  from 
Cicero—*  Longis  epiftolis  aliquem  obtundere.' 

The  next  example  we  fhall  give  Is  from  i  Timothy  vi.  19. 

Mr.  Wakefield  thinks  that  to  *  lay  up  a  foundation'  is  fuch  an 
cxpr^ffion  as  could  never  have  been  ufed  by  this  apoftle  >  and  he 
propofes  that,  inftead  of  Qt/Lis^tof  mxor^  we  mould  r^ad,  fisyua  molti 
xdAcr.  In  fupport  of  this  emendation  he  adduces  a  palTage  from 
Tobit  iv.  9,  which  he  imagines  5t.  Paul  had  in  his  eye.  It  is 
as  follows ;    ' 

'  (jOI  ^o&  «roi6ir  tx^tificvvf^r  ©JEMA  ydLf  ArA0ON  ©HSATPIZEI5 

W^  cannqt  hefitate  to  admit  that  the  infertion  of  r3r7^;«ijrflt<> 
inftead  of  ir  r«  aa;/u«Ti,  in  the  fubfequent  paffage  of  Menander^ 
would  be  far  more  poetical  and  animated : 

♦  Oif^iot  7(ghpLS  iy(»yi'  mt  -orofi*  ii  ^n^ 

Tot  )(fotor» 

We  have  confined  ourfelves  to  diefe  few  examples  of  the 
•emendations  prppofed  by  this  author,  as,  in  other  places,  his 
remarks  are,  in  general,  fupported  by  a  variety  of  collateral  aur 
thorities,  the  infertion  of  which  would  have  too  much  extended 
the  prcfent  article.  Mr.  Wakefield  fliews  a  boldnefs  of  conjee* 
ture,  which  fometimes,  by  its  great  deviation  from  the  received 
reading  of  ancient  authors,  we  cannot  but  hefitate  to  adopt. 
His  fuggeftions,^  however,  are  at  leaft  always  ingenious  and 
plaufible ;  and  he  difcovers  a  fcrupulous  caution  in  every  remark 
on  the  facrcd  writings.  We  are  perfuaded  that  a  continuation 
of  the  work  will  afford  pleafure  to  the  lovers  of  claffical  learning;, 
md  thofc  who  ar^  cojiverfant  in  philology. 


Art, 


yourney  through  Sweden*  tyt 

Art.  XV,  J  Journey  through  Sweden ;  containing  a  4etailed 
Account  of  its  Population^  Agriculture^  Commerce^  and  Finances  ; 
to  which  is  added  an  abridged  Hi/iory  of  the  Kingdom^  and  of 
the  different  Forms  of  Government ^  from  the  JcceJJion  ofGuJlavus 
Vafa  in  1523.  Ivith  fome  Particulars  relating  to  the  Hijiory  of 
Denmark^  and  to  the  Lfe  of  Count  Struenzee.  JVritien  in  French 
by  a  Dutch  Officer^  and  tranflated  into  Englijh  by  IVilliam  Rod-- 
(lijfe^  A.  B.  of  Oriel  College^  Oxford,  8vo,  5s.  boards. 
K^arflcy.     London,  1789. 

TO  thofe  who  are  defirous  of  gaining  a  minute  knowledge  of 
the  prefent  ftate  of  Sweden,  this  anonjmious  traveller  has 
prefented  a  very  ufeful  volume.  He  views  every  thing  with  the 
diligent  and  acute  eye  of  a  philof9pher ;  and  though  his  details 
piay  be  fome  times  tedious,  the  knowledge  which  they  convey 
will  amply  recompence  the  trouble  of  perufing  them.  We  flia|l 
/endeavour  to  give  our  readers  a  brief  abftra£t  of  what  is  mofl: 
worthy  of  notice  in  this  interefting  work. 

The  author  arrived  at  Stockholm  by  the  way  of  Gottenburg, 
Falkioping,  Marieftadt,  Orebro,  and  Arboga,  which  is  not  the 
neareft  road  to  the  capital  5  but  it  was  not  his  defign,  he  tells 
us,  to  follow  the  ordinary  route,  fince  he  intended  to  obferye 
whatever  was  curious,  either  in  the  productions  of  nature,  or  in 
the  performances  of  art ;  and  to  make  the  complete  tour  of  a 
country  which  interefted  him  both  by  the  pifturefque  difpoii- 
tion  of  its  fcenery,  and  by  the  aftivity,  genius,  and  holpitality 
of  its  inhabitants. 

Sweden,  he  informs  us,  confifts  entirely  of  on^  continue^^ 
rock  of  granite,  covered  in  different  places  with  a  greater  or 
lefs  quantity  of  earth;  and,  though  agriculture  has  for  fome 
years  been  greatly  encouraged,  is  /or  the  moft  part  badly  culti- 
vated. The  country  is  very  thinly  inhabited;  and,  in  fome 
diftriifts,  he  paffed  through  deferts  of  twenty  or  thirty  leagues  in 
extent,  without  feeing  any  other  traces  of  populatioh  than  a  few 
poor  huts,  placed  upon  the  mould  which  covers  the  rocks.  To 
this  dreary  account  there  are,  however,  fome  exceptions  1  Su- 
ilermania,  and  all  the  fouthern  parts  of  Upland,  are  well  culti^ 
yated.  Scania  is  very  beautiful,  and  the  cpltivatioA  of  Oftro- 
gothia  deferves  high  commendation.  But  though  the  general 
face  of  the  country  may  be  difgufting  to  a  traveller,  our  author 
obferves  that  the  labours  of  the  mines,  the  management  of  the 
forges,  and  the  manners  of  the  people,"  arc  fubjeSs  for  inveftir 
gation,  which  fufficiently  repay  the  trouble  of  a  journey  into 
.Sweden.  He  faw  among  mines  of  iron  the  fimplicity  of  the 
golden  age;  and  though  ia  fome  places  fcarcely  any  thing 
»        •  ^  *  appeared! 


13^  youmej  Hjrcugb  Sfveden* 

appeared  to  the  eye  but  rocks,  whofe  bowels  contain  die  mate* 
rials  of  fteel,  he  there  found  men  with  hearts  uncontaminated  by 
zny  of  its  qualities. 

At  Faklun  in  Dalecarlia  he  had  the  firft  opportunity  of  invef- 
tigating  the  mines.  The  defcription  of  his  dcfcent  into  the 
copper  mine,  which  is  exceedingly  curious,  would  be  injured  by 
an  abridgment.  We  will  therefore  prefent  it  to  our  readers  in 
his  own  Words : 

*  For  four  hours  which  I  fpcnt  in  the  bowels  of  Kopparberg^  and 
during  which,  partly  by  the  help  of  ladders,  and  partly  by  ftairs,  I 
dcfccnded  from  one  gallery  to  another,  my  aftoniihment  increafed  at 
every  ftep.  Our  decent  was  at  firft  by  a  zigzag  (laircafe»  formed  ia 
an  excavation  of  perhaps  two  thoufand  feet  in  circumference,  and 
three  hundred  feet  in  depth ;  and  thus  far  we  were  able  to  proceed 
by  the  light  of  the  fun*  In  a  corner,  at  the  bottom  of  this  excava* 
tion,  was  a  wooden  hut  of  fix  or  feven  feet  in  height,  at  the  door 
of  which  flood  two  figures,  half  naked,  and  as  black  as  ink,  each 
of  whom  held  in  his  hand  a  faggot  of  lighted  fir,  and,  thus  equipped^ 
might  have  pafled  for  one  Pluto's  pages.  Here  alfo  we  found  four 
entrances  to  the  mine  itfelf ;  the  moft  convenient  is  that  which  opens 
into  this  hat ;  but  they  are  each  honoured  with  the  name  of  iome 
Swediih  prince  or  man  of  rank.  Upon  our  appearance  at  the  door 
of  this,  they  brought  for  myfelf  and  fervant  two  drefics,  entirely 
black,  made  like  thofe  of  the  Heiducs,  and  intended  to  fecure  o«r 
'  clothes  in  the  narrow  pafiages  of  the  galleries.  I  had  put  on  mine, 
when  I  perceived  my  man,  terrified  by  the  difinal  appearance  of  my 
garb,  and  ftill  more  by  the  prayers  which  our  guides  were  offering 
up  for  our  prefervation  and  deliverance  from  the  mine,  refufing 
either  to  put  on  his  fcaramouch  drefs,  or  to  make  any  attempt  to- 
wards defcending  farther.  Thefe  fellows,  during  our  defcent  of  the 
:firft  ftalrcafe,  had  been  entertaining  us  with  ftories  of  falling  frag- 
ments of  rock,  broken  ladders,  and  fudden  eruptions  of  water  or 
;  peftilential  vapours ;  we  had  alfo  fecn  prayers  offered  up  by  every 
workman  upon  his  approach  to  the  mine;  and  theie  circumftances 
'  bad  made  fuch  an  impreflion  upon  my  young  Frieze,  that  nothing 
lefs  than  the  moil  profufe  reproaches  of  his  cowardice  could  induce 
bim  to  follow  me. 

•  At  length,  by  paffing  partly  through  alleys  fupported  by  timb-er- 
work,  and  partly  under  vaults  {elf-fupported,  I  arrived  at  thofe  va& 
balls,  whofe  tops  and  extremities  the  feeble  light  of  our  faggots 
could  not  reach.  In  (bmc  of  thefe  halls  there  arc  forges,  at  which 
they  manufadlure  and  repair  the  tools  ufed  in  the  mine ;  and  the  heat 
in  them  is  fo  excefiive,  that  the  workmen  are  all  entirely  as  n^ed  at 
nature  produced  them.  Others  fcrve  for  magazines,  either  of  gmi- 
powder,  for  the  purpofe  of  explofion,  or  of  cords  and  other  ne- 
veffary  utenfih ;  and  between  thefe  the  communication  is  by  the  %Mey9 
already  mentioned.  There  are  fome  of  thefe  halls  in  all  the  galloiesj 
mnd  between  each  gallery  are  either  fteps  or  ladders.  Befidet  theie, 
there  arc  openings  hollowed  perpendkidarly  &o;n  the  outer  fujface 
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M  the  lOweft  gallery,  which  ferve  for  the  aimiflion  of  ^»  and 
through  which  heavy  commodities  are  lowered  in  barrels,  by  meant 
of  pullies  kept  continually  moving  during  the  whole  time  of  work* 
Horfes  are  ftationed  at  the.  top  of  the  mountain  for  the  purpofe  of 
working  thefe  pullies,  and  the  barrels  are  held  by  iron  chains,  whidl 
are  ufed  inftead  of  common  ropes,  on  account  of  the  deftruftive  qua- 
lity of  the  vitriolic  and  coppery  vapours  arifing  from  the  bottom  of 
tke  mine ,  even  the  chains  do  ^ot  lafl  long  in  thefe  vapours,  and 
they  therefore  often  ufe  ropes  made  of  hog  s  briftles  or  cow's  hair. 
On  this  account,  and  in  order  to  prevent  other  accidents,  the  work* 
men  are  prohibited  from  afcending  or  defcending  by  the  barrels,  and 
are  obliged  to  ufe  the  more  tedious  route  of  the  ladders.  Thefe 
openings  alfo,  with  the  fubterraneous  firts  and  other  phyfical  caufes» 
jMxxluce  in  the  loweft  galleries  fuch  currents  of  air,  as  in  fome  places 
can  be  faid  only  to  refemble  tempeils ;  but,  without  this  method  of 
purification,  the  air  would  be  fo  unfit  for  breathing,  that  no  perfon 
could  exift  in  it  fOr  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  alleys  which  I  have 
mentioned  are  fometimes  of  the  height  of  fire  or  fix  feet,  and  iomtf^ 
times  fo  low  that  it  is  necefiary  to  creep  along  them ;  in  thefe  the 
currents  of  air  are  the  mod  violent  and  dangerous ;  for  it  often 
happens  that  when  a  profufe  perfpiration  has  been  brought  on  by  th^ 
heat  of  the  forges,  you  are  met  by  one  of  thefe  currents,  which, 
are  always  as  cold  as  ice,  and  which  even  freeze  the  fwtat  upon  your 
body. 

*  The  vaults,  which  are  not  fupported  by  timber,  prefent  fome-* 
times  very  remarkable  appearances ;  priAns  of  different  figures  being 
formed  by  the  cryftallifation  of  the  vitriol  which  trickles  down  them* 
Imagine  a  thoufand  pointed  projedions,  like  thofe  in  fugar  candy^ 
but  of  the  length  of  eight,  ten,  twelve,  or  twenty-feet,  atad  of  the 
mbft  beautiful  green  colour,  hanging  from  the  top  of  thefe  vaults^ 
and  reflefting  the  light  from  their  various -formed  fides  over  the  ore 
with  which  the  partitions  are  filled. 

'  In  a  gallery  feven  hundred  feet  under  the  furfacc  of  the  earth* 
Aey  diff<^ve  this  vitriol,  and  forte  it  from  the  mine  by  a  curioua 
hydraulic  contrivance.  The  water  of  a  confiderable  fpring  is  put  in 
motion  by  a  machine  worked  b/  horfes  5  this  water  difiblves  the  vi- 
triol, and  afterwards  precipitates  it  through  a  trough  containing  fome 
eld  iron  into  another.  The  whole  operation,  and  the  labour  by 
which  it  is  performed,  are  fomething  fingular.  Four-and- twenty 
hdrfes,  which  as  well  as  the  men  relieve  each  other  cfvery  {\x  hoars, 
keep  the  machine  at  work  both  by  day  and  night.  The  horfes  are 
kept  in  ftabks  in  this  gallery,  with  mangers  lK>llowed  in  the  rock^ 
and  when  they  have  once  entered  the  mine,  are  never  foffe^ed  to 
leave  it,  but  to  be  exhibited  once  a  year  at  a  fort  of  review.  Thcjr 
are  then  raifed  and  lowered  by  pullies  and  bandages,  through  the 
Openings  in  which  there  are  ladders,  in  the  fame  manner  as  witb 
Us  hor&s  are  hoiAed  on  board  fbips. 

*  My  curiofity  led  me  as  far  as  the  laft  gallery,  eleven  hundred 
feet  under  ground,  and  in  which  the  copper  is  chiefly  worked. 
Here,  notwithftanding  the  excefiivekx^,  1  again  faw  l^ourers  en- 
tirely naked ;  and  though  a  fpeftatOff>  ¥^  clo(4ied  4md  covered^  majr 
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may  feel  himfelf  almdft  frozen,  yet,  fuch  is  the  inunenfe  exertion 
ufed  in  hewing  the  rock,  and  in  feparating  thofe  parts  where  the  ore 
is  found,  that  thefe  men,  in  pure  nakednefs,  were  entirely  covered 
with  fvveat.  The  darkneis  of  thefe  fubterraneous  regions,  the  fires 
perceived  at  different  diftances,  the  fort  of  gloomy  light  which  pro- 
ceeded from  them,  the  naked  labourers^  black  as  the  ore  at  which 
they  worked,  and  forrounded  by  fparks  produced  by  their  hammers  ; 
the  noife  of  all  this  labour,  and  of  tl\e  hydraulic  engines  in  motioo, 
with  the  horrible  figures  which  from  time  to  time  rulhed  paft  me 
with  torches  in  their  hands,  made  me  doubt  a  little  whether  I  had 
not  really  dtfcended  rather  too  Bear  to  Tartarus.  Yet  this  fcenc  is 
not  to  be  compared  with  that  which  prefented  itfelf  to  me  when,  upoa 
defcending  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  mine,  I  entered  a  fort  of  large 
hall,  the  vaults  of  which  were  fupported  by  pillars  cut  in  the  rock, 
and  furrounded  with  feats  of  the  fame  material.  Here  my  two  con- 
du£lors,  inquiring  if  t  would  not  fit  down  and  liflen  to  a  fmall  piece 
€^  mufic,  the  eiFedt  of  which  would  furprifeme:  *  Of  what  fort  is 
this  mufic  ?'  faid  I.  '  It  is  the  flrange  noife,"  anfwered  they,  *  which 
the  rocks  make  when,  in  order  to  leiTen  the  trouble  of  breaking  them 
with  an  axe,  .they  are  blown  in  pieces  by  gunpowder.' 

*  My  fondnefs  for  the  wonderful,  and  my  reliance  upon  the  pru- 
dence of  my  guides,  made  me  comply,  upon  the  condition  of  their 
remaining  with  me.  They  gave  me  their  words  for  this,  which 
they  faid  they  might  the  more  eafily  keep,  as  this  was  almoft  th^ 
only  hall  in  which  there  was  no  danger.  One  of  them  then  left  me 
tp  give  his  orders,  and  returned  to  our  feat  ip  a  minute  afterwards* 
where  we  remained  wearied  by  expf  ftation,  and  fhivering  with  cold, 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  I  had  fcarcely  exprefifed  my  impadencc, 
when  a  difcharge  ftruck  my  ears  with  fuch  force  as  I  had  never  be^ 
ioTt  experienced ;  this  was  fucceeded  by  a  fudden  light,  which  iliu- 
Mined  the  whole  of  this  fubterraneous  territory,  but  in  an  inftant  va- 
nifiied,  and  left  us  in  total  darknefs,  the  concuflion  of  the  air  having 
cxtinguifhed  our  faggots.  This  darknefs  was  interrupted  only  by  the 
fiafties  from  fucceedmg  difcharges;  of  which  the  light  lafted  only  for 
a  moment,  but  the  found  was  long  and  terribly  reverberated  in  ethoes. 
The  vaults  cracked,  the  earth  (hook,  and  the  benches  on  which  we 
hx  trembled.  I  was  then  eleven  hundred  and  thirty-fix  feet  beneath 
the  furface  of  the  earth ;  and  when  I  caught  the  fcent  of  the  fmoke, 
liftened  to  the  noife  of  burfting  rocks,  and  furveyed  my  guides,  my 
domeftics,  and  myfelf,  you  will  perhaps  think  me  excufable  if  I  own 
that  the  little  hair  which  nature  has  left  me  rofe  upward  with  fear. 
This  harmoQiOtts  mufic  continued  for  about  half  an  hour,  and.left  us  at 
once  to  an  entire  filence,  which,  with  the  darknefs  of  the  place,  apd  the 
fort  of  fuffbcation  produced  by  the  fmoke,  ferved  only  to  prolong  my 
terror.  I  found,  however,  that  this  operation  was  repeated  every 
day  at  noon,  during  the  repad  of  the  workmen,  to  whom  the  hall  in 
M'hich  I  was  feated,  and  ^fpe  niches  cut  in  the  rock,  ferved  as  21 
ihelter from  the  violence  orthe  exj^ofions.       ' 

'  Thefe  explofions  are  neceffary  here, .  bccaufc  the  rock  is  very 
hard,  and  th6  miners  could  not  otherwife  proceed  above  a  few  toifes 
i(ti  a  year.     One  of  our  guides  having,  by  groping  }iis  way,  obtained 
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a  light,  we  returned  by  a  different  paffage,  not  more*  than  half  thb' 
length  of  that  by  which  we  entered.  I  was  detained,  however,  to  ob- 
ierve  a  chamber  hollowed  in  the  rock,  containing  a  fquare  table  in 
the  middle,  furrounded  by  culhioned  benches ;  fou^  chandelieris  illu^ 
minated  with  wax  hung  from  the  top  of  the  vault,  and  the  rock  was 
wainfcotted  to  the  height  of  five  feet.  In  this  chamber  the  council 
of  the  mines  meets  twice  a  year ;  and  there  is  a  kitchen  and  cellar 
hewn  in  the  rock,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  company  who  dine 
in  it  upon  this  occalion.* 

A  fmall  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  has  occafioiially  been 
found  in  the  mines  near  Fahlun,  But  the  labour  of  extrafting 
them  gives  to  thefe  precious  metals  a  negative  value.  Our  au- 
thor faw  a  ducat  of  gold,  which  had  been  produced  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  four  times  its  real  worth.  There  is,  however,  a  filver 
mine  at  Sahla  of  confiderable  value,  but  relatively  fmall,  when 
compared  with  that  of  iron  at  Dannemora,  which  may  be  called 
the  Peru  of  Sweden,  fince  its  produce  is  the  chief  fupport  of  the 
trade  in  that  country. 

Though  a  journey  through  Sweden  muft  be  uncomfortable 
from  the  miferable  flate  of  the  inns,  which  in  fummer,  for  want 
of  cicanlinefs,  abound  with  every  kmd  of  vermin ;  yet  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  public  roads,  and  the  order  eftabliihed  for  the 
conftant  fupplv  of  horfes,  render  travelling  very  expeditious* 
In  all  the  high,  and  even  in  the  crofs-roads,  we  are  told%  poft- 
^  mafters  are  appointed, .  who  are  alfo  a  kind  of  inn-keepers^ 
having  under  their  direflion  a  certain  number  of  peafants.  In 
their  turn,  and  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  their  farms,  thefe 
peafants  are  obliged  to  provide  one  or  two  fervants,  with  one, 
two^  three,  four,  or  more  horfes,  which  remain  in  waiting  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  are  then  fucceeded  by  others.  If  any 
traveller  arrives,  they  are  paid  for  their  time  and  trouble;  if  not, 
they  lofe  both.  Thefe  fervices  are  too  rigorous,  and  too  inju- 
rious to  agriculture,  not  to  be  fometimes  evaded  ;  anc^wc  hnd 
that  during  harveft  they  are  not  very  ftriftly  exafted. 

After  inveftigating  the  internal  commerce,  the  levied  forces 
and  national  troops,  and  various  other  matters  worthy  of  notice, 
the  author  gives  an  interefting  defcription  of  Stockholm.  ^The 
tafte  of  Guftavu§  III.  improved  by  his  travels  into  France  and 
Italy,  has  imported  into  that  city  the  arts  and  pleafures  of  more 
genial  climates.  He  has  eftablimed  an  opera,  a  comedie  Fratjfoifey 
and  a  national  theatre.  Refpeding  the  laft,  a  little  anecdote  is 
-related,  which  proves  that  the  higheft  power  and  rank  are  obliged 
fometimes  to  fubmit  to  the  impertinent  caprice  of  favourite  ta- 
lents. '  Tbe.firft  a<ftrefs  in  the  national  theatre,'  fays  our  au- 
thor, '  is  a  Danifli  woman,  called  Walter,  the  daughter  of  a 
*  common  failor,   and  educated  at  Copenhagen  by  a  private 
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*  perlbn.    She  is  handfome)  and  has  many  admirers,  t^om  {h0 

*  delights  herfdf  with  tormenting  by  a  variety  of  caprices.     A 

*  very  fmgular  inftance  of  her  infolence  is  toldjiere.     Thinking 

*  herfelf  not  fufliciently  paid  for  her  peformanfe,  flic  petitioned 
^  for  an  increafe  of  falary,  and  one  day  fpokc  to  Ae  king  about 

*  it  with  more  fpirit  than  ufual.     His  majefty  bid  her  be  con- 

*  tent  with  the  prefent  payments,  and  told  her  very  pofitivefy 

*  they  ihould  never  be  increafed.-r^  Y^^Y  well ;  then  1  demand 

*  my  difmiffion/ — *  You  fhall  neither  Vif  difmifled  nor  better 

*  paid.* — ^  O !  then  1  (hall  make  myirfcape,  fly  from  the  coun^ 

*  try,  and  never  fet  my  foot  in  it  s^n.*— ^  Yon  may  try,  but 

*  will  probably  not  find  it  very  eafy  to  eicape  from  the  kingdom, 

*  if  I  forbid  it/ — A  little  while  after,  notwithftanding  the  watch 

*  fccp't  upon  her,  fhe  did  cfcape,  and  at  the  laft  port  wrote  m 

*  the  day-hootf  *  Sire,  it  is  much  cafier  to  efcape  from  your  king* 

*  dom  than  you  fuppofe/    She  dcfu-ed  this  book  might  be  fbewn 

*  to  the  king  5  and  as  a  curiofity  they  f«it  it.     She  then  went 

*  to  Denmark,  and  fettled  herfelf  at  Copenhagen,  where  flic 
^  was  knowri  and  received  with  great  applai&,  when  the  king 
^  made  her  propofds  to  return.     At  firft  flie  treated  them  wid* 

*  difiiain ;  Init  having  at  length  obtai.ned  the  iiun  demanded,  fhti 
^  returned  to  Stockholm,  to  enjoy  the  triumph  and  congratula- 
'  tions  that  awaited  her.* 

Our  author  next  gives  an  account  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
the  Repofitory  of  Machines,  the  Obfervatory,  the  Academy  of 
Painting  and  Sculpture,  which  fliews  that  the  Swedes  are  adf- 
Vancii^  very  rapidly  in  improvement. 

Their  humanity  is  not  inferior  to  dicir  tafte  and  knowledge. 
The  charitable  institutions  eftabliflied  at  Stockholm  do  them  the 
]itgheft  honour.  They  have  two  houfes  for  the  recepti<m  of 
orphans,  a  foundling  hofpital,  and  one  for  gratuitous  inocula- 
tion. There  are  alfo  two  lying-in  hofpitals.  In  thefe  a  cer** 
tain  number  of  women  are  received  during  their  illnefs ;  and 
care  is  taken  of  thofe  children  whofe  mothers  are  unable  to 
tiurfe  them.  Beftdes  thefe  there  is  a  college  of  medicine,  'vdiofe 
general  utiifity  and  benevolent  defign  dcferve  to  be  peculiarly 
noticed.  Forty  phyficians,  deputed  by  this  college,  and  paid  by 
the  ftate,  are  ifent  into  the  different  provinces  to  give  attendance 
tp  the  poor  gratis. 

Though  our  own  country  has  many  houfes  of  beneivolence, 
whofe  utility  is  equal  to  their  fplendour,  yet  there  is  one  charit- 
able foundation  in  which  we  are  very  much  inferior  to  other 
iKitions.  Our  hofpital  for  foundlings  is  on  a  very  limited  fcale, 
and  Kttle  calculated  to  prevent  diofe  evils  againfl  which  fuch  an 
inftittttion  fliould  provide.  The  murder  of  infants,  and  the  felf- 
tliflrudtion  of  ^n  unhappy  female  illegally  pregnant,  are  obje^ 
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irortby  of  the  notice  of  every  wcll-rteulatcd  government*  If  an 
hofpital,  fimilar  to  thofe  at  Paris  and  Stockholm,  were  fupported 
by  the  parliament  of  England,  to  v^hicH  the  perfon  who  (hould 
bring  an  infant,  inftead  of  being  rigoroufly  queftioned,  fliouM 
receive  a  reward  j  the  horrors  of  infanticide  would  no  longed 
wound  humanity :  population,  the  iburce  of  wealth  and  power^ 
would  be  rapidly  increafed  5  and  the  expence  which  fuch  an  in- 
ftitution  would  coft  government,  would  by  its  political  effe6ts  b« 
moft  amply  repaid. 

After  a  very  fatisfaftory  defcription  of  Stockholm,  the  author 
endeavours  to  make  his  readers  acquainted  with  Upfal,  the  ca- 
pital of  Upland,  and  the  feat  of  a  celebrated  univerfity.  Among 
other  curious  objedb  he  paid  particular  attention  to  the  ca- 
thedral,*which  he  reprefents  as  a  noble  building,  and  as  contain- 
ing the  tombs  of  feveral  Swedifh  monarchs.  More  anxious, 
perhaps,  to  pay  a  tribute  of  reipedl  to  the  remains  of  literary 
eminence  than  to  thofe  of  regal  dignity,  our  author  inquired 
earneftly  for  the  tomb  of  Linnaeus.  His  condudor  told  him  that 
no  monument  had  been  ere£led  to  that  great  nhan*s  memory, 
and  that  he  was  ignorant  in  what  part  of  the  cathedral  he  had 
been  buried.  At  length,  however;  after  a  diligent  fearch,  upon 
a  fmall  ftone,  half  hid  by  a  bench,  he  difcovered,  ^  Hkjacet  Lin-- 
'  naus  ProfeJTor,^  Happily  obferves  this  fenfible  writer,  his 
fame  is  already  diffufed  by  his  works,  and  neither  rtionument  or 
epitaph  is  neceffaty  to  prolong  it.  This  confideration  is  how- 
ever no  excufe  for  a  country  which  could  treat  the  memorjf  of 
its  brighteft  ornament  with  fuch  palpable  negledl. 

From  Sweden  our  author^  paiTes  to  Denmark,  and  makes  a 
comparifon  between  thefe  countries  and  their  inhabitants.  Irf 
Denmark,  he  &ys,  there  are  no  rivers,  and  the  whole  country 
coniifts  of  rifing  hills,  and  open  vallies,  with  a  rich  but  ftony 
foil,  and  fome  fmall  kkes*  In  Sweden,  on  the  contrary,  the  ' 
lakes  and  rivers  are  very  large,  and  the  eye  perceives  only  moun** 
tains,  rocks,  vallies,  and  forefts.  The  Swedes  are  lively,  labo- 
rious, and  fufceptible  of  fudden  attachments.  The  Dahes,  with 
an  inclination  to  repofe,  and  a  ferious  phlegmatic  difpolition,  are 
flower  in  forming  friendfhips,  but  very  conftant  in  jweferving 
them.  The  women  of  both  countries  are  handfome,  amiable, 
and  well-educated,  having  delicate^  and,  for  the  moft  part,  fair 
complexions,  blue  eyes,  and  fine  hair.  The  Swedifh  women 
are  well  made,  have  an  animated  air,  exprefKve  countenance,  and 
light  figures ;  thofe  of  Denmark  are  duller,  and  inclined  to  be*« 
come  corpulent.  The  former  feem  more  fufceptible  of  die  dc^ 
fires,  the  latter  of  the  tendernefs,  of  love. 

Befides  a  defcription  of  what  fell  under  his  immediate  obfer^ 
vation,  our  author  gives  an  abridgment  of  the  hiftory  of  Sweden 
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from  the  acceiEon  of  Guftavus  Vafa  in  1523.  To  Ai§  is  ifd<}e4 
an  account  of  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  Count  Struenzee. 
From  both  thefe  the  reader  may  derive  entertainment  and  in-' 
ftru6tion  ;  indeed,  we  venture  to  recommend  the  whole  as  a  verj? 
ufeful  work.  : 

With  refpcS  to  the  tranflation,  if  v^e  except  a  few  inaccura- 
cies and  gallicifms,  it  is  clearly,  if  not  elegantly,  written.  If 
Mr.  Raddiffe  ihould  occupy  himfclf  with  any  future  work  in  the 
French  language,  we  would  recommend  to  him  to  avoid  fuch: 
cxpreflions  as  thefe  :  tinder  his  orders^  for,  under  his  command — 
her  bones  /oy,  for  lie — ajftjhd  at  the  public  exercifes,  inftead  p£ 
attended.  Voiture  zxA  facade  are  alfo  improperly  uied  as  Englifh 
words. 
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Art.  XVL  Voyage  dejeune  Anacharjis  en  Grecej  dans  le  Mtlieu 
du  ^atrieme  Steele  avant  I'ere  Vulgaire^  8vo.  7  vols. — There 
is  alio  a  Quarto  Edition. 

Art.  XVI.  Travels  of  a  yoUng  Anacharfts  into  Greece^  l^e.  8vo« 
7  vols* 

17  OR  this  captivating  work  the  world  is  indebted  to  the  genius' 

*  and  unwearied  labours  of  the  Abbe  Barthelemy,  with  whofe 
iiame  the  friends  of  learning  have  long  been  acquainted.     It  has 

•b"e^^  his  employment  the  greater  part  of  his  life  ;  for  tv4ro*afld- 
thirty-years  he  has  b^en  ejrerting  his  powers,  and  beftow^ing  uni-? 
form  difigortce  to  render  it  as  complete  a  fyftem  of  Grecian 
learning  as  the  nature  of  the  plan  he  adopted  would  allow ;  that 
he  has  fucceeded  in  his  undertaking,  the  univerfal  fufFrages  of 
his  own  nation  difplay  a  noble  and  gratifying  teftimony.  No 
fooner  was  the  book  publicly  announced,^  than  the  whole  of  thef 
firft  edition  was  fold^ofF,  and  it  was  running  rapidly  through  a 
fecond  edition  before  th^  year  was  elapfed  in  which  it  firft  made 
its  appearance* 

The  learned  Abbe,  fenfible  of  the^power  of  fiftion,  by  which 
he  might  as  it  were  enchant  and  transport  his  reader  from  place 
to  place,  has  thrown  the  work  into  the  form  of  travels.  How- 
ever, the  tour  alone  is  ideal  ^  all  the  fubjefts  it  comprehends  are 
the  real  fafts  of  hiftory ;  and  it  is  not  poffible  to  confound  them,- 
even  if  the  author  had  not  beftowed  fuch  minute  attention  to 
authorities  which  he  has  referred  to.  -  -  • 

•  In  order  to  give  life  to  learning,  and  fet  cvei^  thing  in  mo- 
tion, he  begins  \>y  making  us  acquainted  with  a  child  of  hi^ 

own 
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town  brain,  with  whom  he  engages  us  to  travel ;  his  tour  the 
ilpbleft  and  moft  delightful  ever  made  upon  the  face  of  .the  earth. 
He  gives  him  the  name  of  the  femous  Anacharfis,  the  Scythian 
philofopher,  informing  us  that  he  is  his  countryman  and  defceh- 
dant.  .  Young  Anacharfis  had  from  his  earlieft  years  been  in* 
fpired  with  cfteem  for  the  Grecians,  who  had  revered  the  vir- 
tues of  his  anceftor,  and  was  in  a  great  degree  dienated  from 
Scythia,  whofe  inhabitants^  to  a  proverb,  unaccuftomed  to  fu- 
perior  merit,  had  paid  no  attention  to  that  of  their  own  philo- 
fopher,  the  only  than  among  fhem  who  had  dver  deferved 
diftini^on. 

Thefe  feelings  were  more  and  more  excited  by  the  converfe- 
tion  of  a  Crecian  flave,  whom  he  tells  us  he^had  purchafed ;  for 
it  is  from  the  young  Anacharfis  himfelf  that  we  have  the  de- 
tail of  every  thing ;  the  author  is  no  where  feen  in  bis  own  per- 
fon,  except  in  a  (hort  advertifement  prefixed  to  the  firft  vo- 
ium^,  and 'in  his  notes  and  references  to  authorities.  The  flave 
whom  the  young  Scythian  had  purchafed  was  related  to  one  oT 
the  principal  families  in  Thebes ;  being  a  man  of  mcritj  he  foon 
gained  the  affe£Hon  6f  his  mafter,  a  youth  not  eighteen,  thirft- 
ing  for  knowledge,  and  in  loVe  with  virtue.  The  defcriptions 
that  would  naturally  be  detailed  by  the  Grecian,  could  not  fait 
to  excite  a  defire  of  vifiting  thofe  aelightful  regions,  he  had  ever 
held  in  the  higheft  eftimation.  *  The  more  1  knew  him,'  fays 
Anacharfis,  *  the  more  I  was  fenfible  of  the  fuperiority  which 

*  enlightened  nations  pofTefs  over  thofe  that  are  not  enlightened. 

*  Tipiagenes  (the  name  of  the  Thebap)  at  once  delighted  and 

*  humbled  me  by  the  charms  of  his  converfation,  and  by  the 

*  afcendency  of  his.  underftanding.     The  hiftory  of.  the  Qre* 

*  cians,  their  manners,  tneir  governments,  their  arts  and  fciencesy 

*  their  feftivals,  their  public  amufements,  were  the  inexhaufti-- 

*  ble  fubjecl  of  our  converfation.  I  afked  him  a  thoufand  quef- 
^  tions;  I  liftened  to  him  with  rapture?  I  was  butjuft  entered 

*  into  my  eighteenth  year ;  my  imagination  added  the  livelieft 

*  colours  to  the  fublimity  of  his  pi6tures.  I  had  feen  nothing 
<  hitherto  but  tents,  flocks,  and  deferts.     No  longer  able  to  en- 

*  dare  the  wandering  life  I  had  led,  or  the  profound  ignorance 

*  in  which  I  had  lived,  I  refolved  to  forfake  a  climate  where  na- 

*  ture  had  fcarcely  provided  for  the  wants  of  man,  and  a  people 
'  that  appeared  to  me  to  have  no  virtues,  unkts  it  be  a  virt\ic 
'  to  be  ignorant  of  fome  vices.^^ 

Glowing  with  thefe  fentiments,  and  eager  to  put  into  exe- 
cution the  projeft  he  had  formed,  he  begins  by  giving  us  an 
amiable  proof  of  the  noblenefs  of  his  heart.  Timagenes  had 
delighted  and  inilruAed  him,  and  he  had  bowed  to  the  fuperiojr 
underftanding  of  his  flave  5   for  fuch  a  man  flavery  was  an 
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unworthy  portion ;  the  generous  ^hacharfis  reftorcs  him  to  free- 
dom, and  rcqucfts  alone  the  enjoyment  of  hts  friendfhip.  They 
fet  out  together  in  the  latter  end  of  the  firft  year  of  the  104th 
olympiad,  about  363  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour, 

[  To  be  continued,  ] 

MONTHLY      CATALOGUE 
For      FEBRUARr      1790. 

MISCELLAKEOUS. 

Art.  17.  Letters  chiefly  from  India  i  contaim/tg  anAttount  efthtMili^ 
tary  TranfitSions  on  theCoafl  o/Aia/abar,  during  the  late  WaT\  together : 
*with  a  fleer t  Defer iftion  of  the  Religion^  Manners,  tmd  Cnflomsr  of  the 
lubaHtants  if  Indoflan.  By  John  he  Couteur,  Efq*  Captain  in  hie 
'  Majefiy^s  looth  Regiment  of  Foot.  Tranflated  from  the  French.  8vo. 
68.  boards.     Murray.     London,  1790. 

THE  performance  before  us  is  the  work  of  a  lively  and  agree- 
able writer,  who  appears  to  have  given  an  impartial  and  faitJi- 
fttl  narrative  of  the  principal  occurrences  of  the  laft  war  in  India. 

He  was  himfelf  an  ador  in  moil  of  the  fcenes  he  lias  defcribed  ;^ 
and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  propriety  of  his  remarks  on  the  cdn^ 
du^  of  tl^e  di^erent  commanders  by  Tea  and  land,  he  was  not  un- 
'<}ualified  to  have  produced  fomething  more  than  an  hiftorical  epitome. 

Beiide  the  narrative  of  military  and  political  tranfadions,  the  au- 
thor has  enriched  his  little  work  with  entertaining  accounts  of  the 
ijatural  curiofitics,  religious  rites,  and  other  peculiarities  of  the 
diiFerent  countries  he  had  the  opportunity  of  feeing,  during  his  ab-^ 
fence  from  home  on  his  military  duty ;  thefc  are,  we  believe,  the  re- 
felt  of  his  own  obfervation,  and  though  not  very  full,  are  fufficicnt 
CO  give  a  good  general  idea  of  thofe  fubjeds,  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
wiU  afford  cbnfidcrable  amufement  to  the,  reader. 

The  letters,  however,  are  not  entirely  free  from  fault ;  there  are 
hixuriandes  to  prune,  and  deficiencies  to  fupply ;  but  our  want  of 
room  obliges  us  to  poflpone  the  further  examination  of  the  work  till 
next  month. 

Art.  18.  A  Fifteen  Days  Tour  to  Paris  i  containing  feveral  interefl* 
ing  CircuinftanceSi  particularly  the  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  the  prefent 
Re*voIution,  and  confufed  Situation  of  that  Country  ;  including  the 
Mode  now  adopted  of  Paying  Bills  at  the  Paris  Bank,  Wc.  8vo.  28. 
Kearfley.     London,  1789. 

The  excurfion  made  by  this  traveller  was  (hort,  but  he  has  doubt- 
Iffs  employed  it  to  the  bell  advantage.  .  He  went  by  Dover  and  Ca- 
lais, and  returned  by  Dieppe  and  3righthelmftone.  Of  all  the  moft 
noted  places  through  which  he  pafled  in  this  route,  he  gives  a  ge- 
neral defcriptidn;  but  the  greater  part  of  his  obfervations  relate  to 
Ihe  French  capital ;  where  having  feen  the  king,  the  queen,  and  a 
jfew  other  eminent  perfonages,  he  delivers  a  tranfient  account  of 
fhem.  The  defcription  of  the  BaftiUci  Which  is  annexed,  appears  to 
|>e  drawn  with  fidelity^  .^rt. 
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Jut.  19.  ThHoTfi  MlfgsmlaryTali,  tmTwcParfi.,  4tO«  ts.  64* 
Johnfon.  Londoiw  1789^. 
This  performance  wottld  be  entitled  to  pmfe  were  it  the  firft  pio- 
dti£^ioa  of  either  a  boy  or  girl.  If  it  comes  from  the  hands  of  a 
veteran,  we  can  only  wifli  he  had  been  better  employed ;  to  pray 
for  the  amendment  of  a  poet  at  a  mature  age,  would  both  be  idle 
and  inefFeftual* 

Ar  T.  20.  Thf  Blunders  of  Loyalty  ^  and  other  Mi/cellaneous  Poims ;  be* 
ing  a  SeU^ion  of  certain  ancient  Poems^  partly  on  Suhje^s  of  local 
Hiflory.  Together  nvith  the  original  Notes  and  Illufirations.  The 
Poims  modemifed  by  Ferdinand  Fungus,  Gtnt.  4to.  2s.  6d.  Murray* 
London,  1789. 

Wc  are  of  opinion  that  the  talents  of  Mr.  Fungus  for  the  fpecies 
of  wit  at  which  he  aims  Hand  in  no  need  of  thofe  uncouth  and  ob* 
fcure  artifices  of  which  he  avails  himfclf. 

There  is  much  keen  fatire  in>thefe  verfes.  But  the  objeft  of  ri- 
dicule being  local,  remote,  and  not  general,  the  performance  we 
apprehend  cannot  be  in  general  demand.  The  author  (hould  feledl 
s  fubje^  for  exercifing  his  talents  upon  not  liable  to  this  objection* 

Art*  21.     TheTempefti  or^  The  Enchanted  JJland,  Written  hy  Shale • 
fpeare.     With  Additions  from  Dryden^  as  compiled  by  J,  P.  Kemble, 
andfrfta^ed  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury-Lane,  O^.  1 3,  1789.  8Vo. 
fs.  Debrett.    London »  1789,         * 

We  do  not  much  admire  this  mode  of  jumbling  our  bfeft  authors 
into  one  heterogeneous  mafs.  The  public  tafte  ought  to  be  formed 
and  led  by  good, writers  ;  but  Mr.  Kemble  fets  the  example  of  ac- 
commodating them  to  the  fafhion  of  the  times.  However  fuch  ma- 
nagement may  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  tlie  treafury  in  Old  Brury,  we 
ihould  be  forry  to  fee  it  adopted  by  the  editors  of  our  dramatic 
poets.  Let  not  their  beauties  be  thus  mangled  and  deformed  to  gra-» 
tify  the  faftidiouB  tafte,  the  intereft,  or  the  vanitjr,  of  any,  who, 
having  no  tehdernefs  for  their  fame>  wantonly  facrifice  it  to  pecu*- 
mary  confiderations. 

A  ft  T.  22.  J  Letter  to  the  Re*u.  Dr*  Parr ;  occafionedhy  his  Pepublica' 
tionefTraSls  by  War  burton  and  a  Warburtonjian,  8yo.  is»  Robfon 
and  Clarke.     London,  1789. 

liie  obvious  and  avowed  pufpofe  of  this  Letter  is  to  e^pofe  what 
the  writer  deems  the  real  motives  of  the  republication  referred  to  ia 
the  title,  and  pretty  generally  afcribed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parr.  The 
only  oftenfible  reafons  ftated  by  the  editor  for  a  iie\v  edition  of  the 
trails  mentioned,  are,  that  thofe  of  a  Warburtonian  are  fcarce,  and^ 
abandoned  of  their  author ;  that  ibme  compenfation  to  the  Dodor» 
Jortin  and  Leland  was  neceiTary;  ai\d  that  fome  juvenile  pieces  of 
the  late  celebrated  author  of  the  Divini  Legation  merited  prefetva- 
tion.  'Thcfe  the  Letter  writer  alleges  are  mere  pretenfions,  and 
roundly  aflerts  that  the  learned  editor  had  no  higher  modvc  hr  eii« 
gaging  ia  the  prefcnt  undertakbg  than  a  ll^ong  propenfity  to  abuie 
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the  E{hop  of  Wofccftcr.  Ptefaming  the  ofiended  ^te  erf  th* 
Dodor's  mind  to  be  fatisfaflorily  eftabHihed,  z  variety  of  ingenious 
conj enures  are  hazarded  to  account*  in  fome  decree,  for  tbe  ia6l. 
The  Letter  is  difUted  with  much  fererity*  retabates  on  the  Dodtoir 
his  own  charges,  with  folnc  addre(s,  and  is  Sometimes  wtrf  ruccefsr- 
ful  in  raiflrg  a  laugh.  The  author  can  aiTume  lixont,  however,  noc 
deftitute  of  dignity  when  he  chufes  to  be  ferious.  The  following 
is  an  extras  of  this  fort.  We  pretend  npt  to  give  any  opinion  of  its 
juflice  or  aptitude  in  the  prefent  difpute,  but  it  is  wntten  in  a  man- 
ner ^hich  difcovcrs  abi^ties.  *  The  mo  ft  acceptable  fcrvice.  Sir, 
which  you  could  poffibly  hav^  had  it  in  your  power  to  perform,  for 
'the  memory  of  thole  refp<r6lable  chara£)ers  whofe  caufe  you  afi^  fo 
take  up,  was  to  have  fuffered  the  Trads  to  have  remained  in  thiat 
i^ate  of  oblivion  in  which  you  found  them.  For  it  feems  hardly 
'«onfiftf  nt  with  the  regard  you  exprefs  to  ieleft  thefe  from  among  yoqr 
fcarce  and  forgotten  Trads,  and  an  ad  little  fhort  of  jHracy,  to  tca^ 
open  the  wounds  afrdh  ^^ch  the  more  friendly  memory  of  the  public 
had  fo  kindly  healed. 

*  There  can  be  no  doubt.  Sir,  but  all  the  learned  difput^its  con* 
cemed  in  this  controverfy  give  a  common  and  a  generous  confent  to 
the  quif  fcence  of  the  fubjeS.  In  the  flrength  and  vigour  of  intd- 
Ie6(,  men  of  learning  and  ability  fei^e  the  oppc^unities  that  oHar 
^for  di^laying  them  %-  and,  in  the  caufe  of  what  they  ^ttm  the  truth, 
they  are  anxious,  and  foHCictimes  even  angiy,  in  the  ftruggle.  The 
hand  of  time,  however,  foftens  and  quiets  the  difpofition  for  com- 
bat^ and  even  for  victory.  The  fermentations  of  difpute,  like  the 
grofler  particles  in  the  compofition,  fmk  gradually  to  reH,  under  the 
mild  and  clearer  influence  of  religion  and  philofophy.  That  this^ 
Sir,  was  the  defir2d>le  iiTuc  of  tlie  prefent  controverfy,  and  that  all  the 
difHnguifhed  charaAers  concerned  in  it,  before  they  were  Separated  by 
the  grear  determiner  of  all  quellions,  regarded  each  other  with  mutual 
irfpa6),  as  fcholars,  as  men,  and  as  CnrifHans,  there  cannot  be  die 
lead  doubt. 

«  little  thanks,  therefore,  are  due  to  him,  who,  to  gratify  his 
own  fpleen  and  malignity,  plunges  it  into  the  regions  of  oblivion, 
and,  with  a  ruffian  violence,  drags  forth  a  rcpofing  ipirit  of  con  ten- 
don into  nt\9  agitation  and  tumult.* 

In  a  fubfequent  part  of  the  Letter  the  merits  and  views  of  the 
editor  are  thus  boldly  appreciated :  • 

*.  When  the  reader  has  gpne  through  the  whole  of  your  publica- 
tion (imprefied  as  he  moft  probably  is  with  previous  refpeft  and  vena- 
ration  for  the  eminent  prelate  to  whom  the  Tracts  are  dedicated),  he  ~ 
is  in  fbme  anxiety  to  account  for  that  profufion  of  abufe  which  he 
finds  in  your  dedication  ^d  preface ;  as,  in  progrefs,  he  has  difco- 
^trtdi  nO  juft  provocation  for  it.  He  perceives  tbe  fcarcity  of  the 
trads  tobe  none,  the  fuppofed  dtfertim,  of  the  author  could  be  none  ; 
for  what  is  it  to  Dr.  P.  or  to  any  one  elfe,  whether  the  apthor  chufes 
'  To  ackn<wledee  them  or  not  ?  Ihe  caufe  could  not  be  the  ckfence  of 
Jvrtin  and  l,ewnd\  for  the  abufe  of  the  Lttter  Write*-  is  no  Jefince  o£ 
'  them ;  and  befides,  he  is  inforn^d  that  the  Letur  fFritw  is  *  d$moliflj$d^* 
a^d  the  fMic  bad  forgotten  tbe  Utter  f.     At  lafty  however,  upiHi  caft:- 
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^ng  back  he  (mells  the  rat,  where  he  lies  lurking  in  a  fentcnce  or  two 
*t  page  156,  and  in  the  note  at  page  109,  1  leave  it  to  the  reader's 
diicemment  to  take  the  vermin  by  this  direftion.* 

We  ^<Jd,  without  taking  any  fide  in  the  controveHy,  that  T^x,  Parr 
l»as  rotifed  an  able  antagonift;  and  the  Bi(hop  found  an  apt  and  well 
informed  apologift, 

^Art.  23.     jilfrecTs  AfptaL     Cmicuning  his  Adlre/s  to  the  Court  of 
Kin^s  £inc»  on  the  SuhjeB  of  the  Marriage  of  Mary  Anne  Fitfcberiertf 
'     and  her  Intrigue  njoith  Count  Bellois.     8vo.   2S.     London. 

Here  is  no  contemptible  fhare  of  genius,  aflbciated,  however,  with 
jBuch  blazneable  indifcretion.  Opprejpon,  as  the  proverb  has  it, 
-makes a-fwife  man  mad ,  and  mad  men  often  fpeak  truth.  But  what 
Hiall  we  fay  of  the  counfel  and  his  client ;  the  jury  who  tried  the 
caufe,  and  the  court  in  which  it  was  tried,  \x  the  representation 
whiclk  this  pamphlet  gives  be  a  fair  one.  VVe  refped  the  ardour  and 
.^the  abilities  which  Alfred  difplays  in  this  fpirited  appe.Jp  it  exhibits 
at  the  fame  time  fuch  fermentation  of  mind  and  intemperance  of 
thought^  fuch  wildnefs  and  bitternefs  of  expreifion,  added  to  ex- 
travagance, which  even  the  fufFerings  of  the  authof  wiU  hardly 
jufUfy.  . 

It  happens  in  this,  as  it  does  in  many  other  cafes,  Alfred  expe£b 
every  allowance  to  be  made  for  what  he  feels ^  but  is  rather  fparing 
of  the  fame  indulgence  to  the  feelings  of  thofe  who  managed  the  pro- 
fecution.  He  mull  know  th^t  the  arrogance  or  infolence  of  office  is 
proverbial,  and  he  was  wanting  to  himfelf  in  difcovcring  any  furprife 
ir«m  contumelious  treatment.  To  expeft  the  polifhed  civilities  of 
a  drawing-room  in  a  court  of  juftice,  under  a  profecution  for  a  libel, 
and  after  fetting,  in  His  oWn  conduct,  an  example  of  grofs  indeli- 
cacy to  individuals  of  the  higheft  rank  in  life,  to  fay  the'leall  of  it 
betrays  extreme  weaknefs,  and  but  a  foperficial  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  human  nature.  The  counfel's  crimination,  with  all  the 
colourings  of  a  fervid  elocution,  was  profeflional ;  his  rfcrimination^ 
full  of  aiperity  and  inveftlve  as  it  was  and  highly  inflammatory  as  he 
meant  it  ihould  be,  was.alfo  natural.  But  if  the  counfd,  in  his 
treatment  of  Alfred,  wanted  the  complaifance  of  a  gentleman,  the 
replication  of  Alfred  had  neither  the  patience  nor  the  compofure  of  a 
chriftian.  The  counfel,  feeling  for  his  client,  entered  on  the  ftudy 
of  jiis  brief  under  the  impreffion  that  the  defendant  had  forfeited  all 
claim  to  the  attentions  of  a  gentleman,  by  Hooping  to  be  the  au- 
thor and-publiiher  of  deliberate  flandcr.  'rhecounftfl  had  it  not  in 
his  option  to  aft  froxji  any  other  fentiment,  whether  that  fentimcnt 
was  well  or  ill  founded.  There  Is  no  dignity  without  niodjra.tion, 
nor  any  roanlinefs  in  the  abfcnce  of  ^decency.  Had  Alfred  pofleffed 
the  leail  degree  of  philofophy  or  fiAnefs  of  mind,  thefe  are  circumr 
ilances  of  which  he  muft  have  beeflraware,  and  even  prepared  to  meet 
them  with  fortitude  and  temper. ' ' 

Alfred  is  alfo  highly  (j^ended  with  the  counfel  for  not  giving  full 
credit  to  the  affidavit  made  by  Alfred  that  he  was  not  the  author  of 
Nemefifm    Here  again,  without  fuch  a  Hatement  of  fads  as  we  have 

not 
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not  yet  feen  the  reafoning  of,  Alfred  feems  to  us  altogether  prfenift^ 
ture.  Surely  fome  attention  is  due  to  the  force  of  llrong  internal  evi- 
dence. Where  the  fame  train  of  thinking,  the  fame  warmth  of 
fancy,  the  fame  arrangement ,  and  modification  in  the  very  turn 
of  expreflion,  firike  the  moil  carelefs  reader,  conneded  with  all 
the  circumftances  of  the  cafe,  there  is,  at  leaft,  fome  room  to 
doubt* 

Thefe  reflexions  have  occurred  to  ut  on  readbg  this  appeal,  and 
we  flate  them  honeflly,  without  wilhing  to  colour  or  miHead  either  on 
the  one  fide  or  the  other.  Apart  from  fuch  temeritj^and  termagency 
of  mind  as  muH  in  general  be  oflFenfive,  Alfred's  talents  afe  above 
mediocrity.  Otherwife  dire^led  and  employed,  he  might  become 
a  very  ufeful  membpr  of  fociety,  and  we  (hall  be  happy  in  paying 
him  our  tribute  of  ptaife  whenever  we  find  him  laudably  engaged. 

AUT.  24.  Thi  Parti/an  in  ff^ar;  tfr,  TheVfe  tf  a  Carps  of  Light 
Stoops  to  an  Army.  By  Lieut,  CoL  J.  Emmerich.  Small  8vo. 
4s.  boards.    Debrett.  1789. 

The  author  of  this  treatife  appeiars  to  be  particularly  well  ac* 
miainted  with  the  duty  of  a  partifan,  .or  the  commander  of  a  body  of 
Ijght  troops.  After  mentioning  the  general  qualifications  of  fuch  aa 
officer,  he  treats  of  the  men  and  clothing,  &c.  neceifary  for  a  Ifght 
corps ;  with  the  particular  duties  of  the  partifan.  He  next  delivers 
the  rules  to  be  obferved  in  mardung  by  day  and  by  night ;  with  the 
precautions  to  which  the  partifan  ihould  always  attend.  The  behavi- 
our towards  fpies  is  dire£led  with  good  fenfe  and  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  The  author  then  confiders  expeditions  with  cavalry »  giving 
rules  to  be  obferved  on  fervice,  and  defcrihing  the  mode  of  attack  to 
interrupt  couriers,  &c.  His  attention  is  afterwards  employed  on  ex- 
peditions with  infantry;  and  he  concludes  with  obfervations  on  con- 
ducing furpnies  by  night.  The  treatife  is  written  with  great  pcr- 
fpicuity ;  and,  what  mufl  not  a  little  increafe  its  ufefulnefs  to  mili. 
tary  gentlemen,  the  colonel  frequently  illuHrates  his  obfervations  by 
examples  drawn  from  his  own  experience. 

Art.  25.  J  Letter  to  J.  Horne  Teoie,  Efq,  occafiontd  hy  his  Two  Pair 
of  Portraits,  and  other  lute  Publications.  8vo.  2s.  Stalker.  London, 
1789. 

This  author  urges  Mr.  Tooke  to  an  enlargement  of  his  Two  Pair 
of  Portraits,  which,  for  the  gratification  of  the  public,  hewilffesto 
be  extended  to  a  greater  length.  ^  He  likewife  vindicates  the  confift- 
cncyof  that  gentleman  through  the  whole  of  his  political  conduft; 
affirming  that  he  has  uniformly  fhown  himfelf  a  friend  to  public li» 
bcrty.  Befides  this,  which  for^*the  principal  objedk  of  the  pamphlet, 
the  author  takes  a  view  of  the  ihiop-tax,  the  Weftminfler  eledion, 
the  deliberations  of  the  parliament  on  the  regency,  with  other  politi- 
cal  topics  of  the  times. 

Art.  26.  Tables  of  Exchange  to  and  from  Frarce,from  t^d  to  28-r|« 
tbePrench  crown.    By  Andremo  Thomas,  Clerk  to  Sir  Roiert  Her- 

ties 
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rm  and  C:     Royal  8vo.   78.  6d«  boards.    Murray.    Loadoq^ 
^789. 

The  otlliCy  of  thefe  tables  is  obvious;  and  the  author's  advertife- 
ment  fs  the  beft  account  we  can  give  of  them. 

*  The  extraordinary  fall  in  the  exchange  between  this  country  and 
France  witl^  thefe  ^w  years,  has  rendered  all  the  tables  hitherto 
publiihed  of  pQ  ufe»  none  of  them  going  lower  than  29  d,  except 
Mr.  Webb'^,  wluch  though  very  ingenious,  yet  being  calculated  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  are  liable  to  error*  if  great  care  is  not  taken  in 
the  application:  even  his  only  go  down  to  28 dj  whereaHt  is  well 
known  that  the  courfe  has  been  much  below  that,  and  is  ftill  on  the 
decline. 

*  The  public  have  therefore  been  for  a  confiderable  dme  paft  in 
want  of  fuch  a  fet  as  thofe  now  propofed ;  and  the  author,  to  obviate 
t^t  inconvenience  which  he  has  frequently  experienced,  was  firft  in- 
duced to  calculate  a  few  tables  for  his  own  ufe :  the  exchange  continu- 
ing to  get  lower,  he  has  been  keeping  pace  with  tha$  decleniion ;  and 
fbme  of  his  friends  thinking  that  buiinefs  would  be  expedited  by  the 
work,  is  the  chief  motive  for  his  now  bringing  them  forward.  He 
has  only  to  add  further,  that  thefe  calculations  luving  taken  up  inuch 
of  his  time  to  render  them  accurate,  they  may  be  relied  upon  for  their 
exa^efs.'  ^  , 

AaT.  27.  Man^Wdwifery  Andlifedi  or.  The  fendency  of  that  in- 
decent and  unneceffary  FraBice  deteHsd  and  expo  fed.  Addrejfedi  lo  John 
Ford,  late  Surgeon  and  Man -Mid-wife  at  Brifioiy  hut  now  a  Pra^i* 
timer  in  that  njoay  in  London*  Small  8vo.  3s.  fewed.  Fores.  Lon- 
don, 1790. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  inveighs,  with  great  vehemence, 
again  ft  the  emi^oying  of  men  in  any  obftetrical  capacity ;  IniiAlng 
that  fuch  a  pra^ice  is  not  only  unneceffary,  but  utterly  repugnant  to 
female  modefty,  and  fubverfive  of  virtue.  Whatever  rcafon  there 
may  be  for  employing  male  accoucheurs,  in  preference  to  midwives^ 
in  difficult  labours,  it  is  certain  that  no  apology  can  "be  pleaded  for 
the  indecent  fomiliarities  which  this  aiithor  reprefents  men-midwivet 
as  ufing  with  married  women,  in  an  early  ftage  of  pregnancy ;  efpe« 
ciaUy  as  mid  wives  cannot  but  be  fuffidently  qualified  to  ?uperfede  male 
praditioners  on  fuch  occafions. 

Art.  28.  Jn  Account  of  the  Nature  y  Properties,  and  Medicinal  Ufes  of 
the  Mineral  Water  at'Nottington,  near  Weymouth,  Dorfet.  My  John 
Crane,  Phyfidan,  at  Dorcbefter^  With  a  View  of  the  Well  in  iti 
prefent  State.  i2mo.  IS,  Lockdtt,  Dorchefter.  Newbery,  Lon- 
don, 1790. 

The  mineral  )vater  at  Nottington  has  long  fmce  been  analyfed,  and 
is  known  to  poflefs  very  efficacious  medicinal  properties  ^  but, 
through  a  blameable  inattention,  which  has  left  the  fpring  expofcd 
to  various  abufes,  it  has  loft  much  of  its  merited  celebrity.  We  find, 
however,  that  the  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  have  at  lad  come 
to  the  rcfplmion  of  eiFedually  removing  thofe  inco|iyeniences ;  and 

j^  4  there 
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«there  k  tberj^ora  little  dpiibt  that  the  Nottin^on  watai  will  foon  re« 
trieve  and  extend  its  repaution.  It  is  chiefly  impregnated,  as  the  pre^ 

.ient  authcv  obferyes,  with  fulphuTy  and  the  native  akaline  fait  or 
nitron.  In  cachetic  habits,  and  all  diforders  proceeding  from  9 
vifcidity  of  the  fluids^  the  ufe  of  it  proves  highly  advantageous- 

Art.  29*     An  Addrefs  to  the  E^Hors  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  om 
,  the  apfroachinz  General  EleStion:   Containing  plain  Conftitutional 
truths  and feaJonabU  Ob/er*vatiGns,     ReJfeStfully  offered  to  their  feri^ 
$uf  Confideration  by  an  Independent  Freeholder.  8vo.  is,  6d.  Walter, 
London,  1790. 
'    The  author  of  this  addrefs  Is  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  reform  of 
parliamehttry  reprefentation,  the  revival  of  which  fc^heine  he  eameftly 
'recommepas  to  the  conilituents  at  the  next  general  eledUon.     His 
obfervatlbns  on  this  fubje^k  Jiave  been  often  fuggefted,  and  his  ex-!- 
hortations,  relative  to  the  choice  of  members,  no  lefs  frequently  fh- 
culcated.     How  far  they  will  influence  the  general  cpriduft  of  elec- 
tors, it  is  not  difficult  to  forefee:  but  whatever  be  the  rcfult,  the 
^uthor  may  confole  himfelf  in  the  confcipufnefs  oif  his  own  good  in- 
tcj^tiOns.  , 

Art..  30.  Secret  Influence  \  or,  Bute  and  fifths  4'^min\ftrations  ioir$u~ 
ally  the  fame,  *with  a  DiJlinSl  and  Comprehenfi<ve  View  of  tir^  Royal 
Highnefs  the  Prince  of  ff 'ales,  as  Prince  and  Patriot.  8vo.  as.  6d. 
Kerby.    London,  1790. 

Tfiis  author  ^fft^s  ^  profound  knowledge  of  the  politics  of  the 
times,  but  we  cannot  fupfcribe  to  his  peripicacity.  He  rambles 
through  incidents,  and  fiifpicions,  and  characters,  without  any  co- 
herence, and  apparently  with  no  other  guide  than  the  molt  palpable 
prejudices.  It  would  be  unjuft  to  deny  him  the  zeal  of  a  violent  par* 
tifan;  but  equally  unjuft  to  admit  his  intemperance  as  a  proof  either 
of  his  judgment  or  integrity.  He  is»  in  fad,  fuch  a  writer  as  is 
Hkelv  to  difcredit  any  party,  much  lefs  by  his  cenfure,  than  his 
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Fpr      FEBRUARY,      1790, 

THE  REVOLUTION  IN  FRANCE, 

FAR  from  being  the  work  of  blood,  does  honour  to  the  hu^ 
manTty  of  the  French  nation,  and  the  clofe  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  Of  this  humanity,  of  humanity  tinftured  with 
the  mod  delicate  fenfibility,  we  have,  in  the  courfe  of  this  month, 
had  a  very  ftriking  and  a  very  pleafmg  inftance,  in  that  gentle 
diffolution,  that  euthanafia^by  which  the  National  Affembly  havp 
put  a  period,  in  France,  to  the  exiftence  pf  monaftic  orders  in 
,  "  feligioi^, 
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religion.  The  change  introduced  into  human  afBdrt/  tn  the 
lapfe  of  a  (hort  time,  is  painted  in  ftrong  coloars^  when  we  com* 
pare  the  tendernefs  fhewn  to  the  monks  and  nuns  by  the  Frendi 
legiflature  of  thefe  times,  with  the  vidence  of  Knox  and  other 
refonuers  in  the  fixteenth  century.  It  is  natural  for  the  interefts 
of  humanity  to  wifli  well  to  the  progrefs,  and  to  pray  for  the  final 
eftablifhment  of  a  civil  conftitution  conceived  in  fentiments  the 
moft  mild  and  rationaL— It  is  matter  of  (atisia£Uon  and  joy  to 
the  friends  of  freedom  and  human  nature,  that  the  French  king 
hsis  appeared  perfonally  in  the  National  Aflembly,  ratified  Itheir 
afts,  and,  together  with  the  queen,  cordially  and  emphatically 
declared  his  refolution  to  fupport,  and  teach  his  fons,"*  the  fons  df 
Trance,  to  fupport  and  cherifli  the  new  conftitutton. — The  ex<» 
ample  of  France,  as  has  been  often  obferved,  ipreads  a  genial 
influence  on  the  neighbouring  nations.   In  the 

AUSTRIAN,  OR  RATHER  THE  CATHOLIC  NETHERXANDS, 

It  has  divided,  and  more  than  divided,  the  Belgic  nation  with  the. 
blind  obftinacy  of  antient  prejudice.  The  progreffive  light  of 
knowledge,  the  near  vicinity  of  fo  kindred  and  mighty  a  nation 
as  France,  flouriflhing  in  all  the  vigour  of  matured  experience 
combined  with  manly  youth,  will  expofe  Ae  vile  arts  of  prieft- 
craift  and  tyranny  to  every  mind.  In  vain  (hall  a  Van  Eupeit 
draw  the  cloafk  of  religion  between  the  eye  of  the  fpedlator  arid 
the  light  of  truth :  in  vain  oppofe  Macbiavelian  tricks  to  thb 
plain  difiates  of  rcafon  and  jufticc.  The  rays  of  truth,  diflufed 
far  and  wide  by  the  prefs,  will  open  to  view  the  lurking-places 
of  tyranny,  and  foil  the  tempter  in  all  his  wiles.  The  fovSreign  . 
power,  on  the  difmiflion  of  the  emperor  and  the  declared  inde* 
pendance  of  the  Belgic  provinces,  was  exercifitd  with  great  pro- 
priety by  the  States-General.  Even,  as  in  former  inUmgnams^ 
^e  fame  had  beeaexercifed  by  the  ftates  in  former  times.  The 
authority  which,  pro  rinatdy  they  have  aflumed  can  only  be  tem- 
porary and  provifional :  and  for  their  aflumpfidu  of  this  authority, 
as  well  as  their  »4fe  of  it,  they  are  refponfiWc^  to  jthe  Belgic  na- 
^on.  It  is  mpft  abfurd  in  the  partifans  of  ari^ocratical  de^tifm 
fo  maintain  thfc  authority  of  the  States -Geiieral,  even  to  perpe- 
tuity, on  the  ground  of  averfion  to  innovation,  and  a  regard  to 
the  prefervatioi>  of  the  antient  conftitution.  The  antient  con- 
ijtitution  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands  is  no  moje.  It  f(?ll  by  the 
^oke  that  cut  ofF  its  head.  Iir  that  head,  Jofeph  II.  of  Auftria, 
reprefentative  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  th?  fundiidns  of  the 
other  branches  of  the  legiflature  centered.  They  were  not  ori- 
ginal and  abfolute,  but  relative  and  conditional.  They  had  a 
reference  to  the  fovereign  on  the  one  hand,  ^nd  to  the  people  oa 
the  other,  whpfe  privileges  it  was  their  duty  and  bu^inefs  topro- 
j:e.d  againft  the  encroachments  of  the  fovereign.     They  were  % 

barrier. 
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^ri^,  ill  lAtorniirdiate  power,  between  the  fovereign  and  bis 
'  flitje^^-r*Tbe.  foy^eign  power  being  annihilated,  or,  what  is 
m/fxS^  tbf  foyef  .eign  power  being  fuperadded  to  that  of  the  States- 
^QoHCfal,,  whcff  is  there  to  b©vfpimd  any  barrier  or  intermediate 
^^09¥^^tW6en  (be  people  and  this  new,  alarming^  and  monftrous 
«ifto<:ni?y? 

But  ths^  die  coriftitujtion  of  the  States-General,  even  without 
.^  ufurpatipn  of  the  fovereign  power,  is  highly  ariftocratieal,  \s 
^  lajE^  which  i$  not  perhaps  generally  known  to  our  readers^  and 
fviiicb  may  ^er^fore  require  fome  illuftration. 

The  ftates  of  Brabant,  the  freeft  of  all  the  provinees,  and  the 
fpode}  to  which  the  reft  wifh  on  all  occafions  to  conform,  is  com* 
lipfed  ©f  three  orders,  the  clergy,  the  nobiiityj^  and  the  third 
(Cj^^te.  It  might  therefore  .be  naturally  imagined  that  thefe  three  , 
carders  would  involve,  in  o;^e  (hape or  other,  a  pretty  fair  repre- 
fcntation  of  the  Belgic  nation.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  cafe, 
The^e  is  no  reprefentation  whatever  of  the  great  body  of  the  com- 
mon people,  nor  of  the  clergy,  nor  even  of  the  nobleffe  and 
gentry.  The  right  of  fitting  and  voting  in  the  affembly  of  the 
nates  is  confined  to  tlie  abbots  of  male  convents,  to  about  twenty- 
Yeven  out  of  a  numerous  nooility,  and  to  a  few  deputies  from 
the  different  trades  or  corporations  of  the  chief  cities.  Antiently 
the  fmaller  cities  or  town^,  and  even  the  villages,  were  pofiefled 
oifrtinchifes  which  entitled  them  to  feats  in  the  third  eftate  of  the 
national  affembly.  But,  from  the  natural  procefs  of  delegation 
and  fub-delegation  in  all  popular  power,  the  reprefentatives  of 
the  people  of  Brabant  were  limited,  at  laft,  to  deputies .  from 
Louvain,  Bruffels,  and  Antwerp.  Thus  the  conftitution  of  the 
States-General  of  the  Netherlands  is  the  moft  ariftocratieal  that 
can  be  well  imagined.  This  affembly  of  men,  in  the  conftitu- 
tion of  which  the  public  voice  has  fcarcely  any  {hare  at  all,  can 
never  be  regarded  as  the  reprefentation,  or  genius^  if  we  may  fay 
fo,  of  the  nation. — But,  if  they  had  indeed  a  title  to  be  regarded 
^n  this  light,  ftiil  they  would  not  have  any  title  to  affume  the  reins 
of  government,  and  to  convert  2ifuhordindte^  or  if  they  will,  for  the 
fake  of  argument,  dLca-ordinatey  into  an  abfolute  power;  the  parlia- 
'  msnt  of  the  catholic  provinces  woyld,  at  beft,  be  in  the  predicament 
of  the  parliament  of  Great^Britain  during  the  interregnum  occafi- 
qned  by  the  late  indifpofition  of  the  king.  Though  this  affembly 
was  infinitely  more  popular  than  the  States-General,  and  had  fiairer 
pretenfions  to  be  cohfidered  -as  the  voice  of  the  people,  they 
never  conceived  the  idea  of  governing  the  nation,  even  for  a 
time,  by  their  own  authority,  but  prdceeded  without  delay  to 
the  declaration  of  a  regent.  Experier.ce  had  taught  the  Britilh 
nation  to  confidcr  a  perpetual  parliament,  exercifing  a  direft 
bower  over  the  people  without  any  control,  as  an  objed  of  ter- 
3  -    ^or^ 


fon*^The  pntial,  fummary,  and  iniquitous  proe^edingft  of  the 
Englifli  partiament  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  which  ferve  as  t 
Beaton  to  the  Britifh,  ought  alfo  to  forewarn  the  Be^k  nation 
of  the  calamities  to  be  apprehenlded  of  deipotic  power,  whether 
it  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  or  of  many-— The  States*- 
General  are  in  the^  fituation  of  a  chamberlain  or  ft e ward  ^o^ 
on  the  death  of  bis  lord,  continues,  without  any  exprefs  qom- 
jniiBon,  to  manage  affairs  for  the  benefit  of  his  lawful  heir;  to 
whom  be  gives  an  account  of  his  conduft :  or  of  a  chvafter 
known  to  the  Romans  and  the  Roman  law,^  under  the  name  of 
negotiorum  fsjior^ 

The  States-General  are  therefore  refponfible  to  the  peopje  for 
all  that  they  have  done  and  advifed  fince  the  depofition  of  the 
emperor-  The  fooner  that  they  call  a  national  affembly,  the 
more  efFedually  will  they  fecure  their  own  fa^ty,  and  the  ttan* 
quillity  and  fecurity  of  the  common- wealth.  If  the  Belgic  pro- 
vinces are  not  yet  ripe  for  a  civil  confliitucion,  framed  ^n  the 
model  of  that  which  is  in  the  a£t  of  being  reared  in  France,  at 
leaft  let  a  fucceflbr  be  appointed  to  Joieph  II. ;  at  leafl:  let  the 
conflitution,  fuch  as  it  was  before  the  difmiilion  of  that  ambi- 
tious man,  be  reftored ;  and  let  improvements  be  made  after- 
wards, as  opportunities  may  invite,  and  as  the  fpirit  of  the  times 
may  bear  or  require.  Till  the  old  conftitution  be  reftored, 
or  a  new  one  eftablilhed  on  the  bails  of  liberty  and  juftice,  it 
wouM  be  the  greateft  madnefs  in  the  triple  alliance,  or  in  any 
other  power,  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  catholic  provinces. 
The  priefts,  and  the  difciples  of  the  prieils,  who  imagine  that 
they  can,  in  the  prefent  conjuncture,  raife  a  lafting  fabric  on 
feudal  and  even  defpotic  ground^  are  like  the  hypocrites  in  the 
fcriptures,  who  could  difcern  the  *  face  of  the  flcy,  but  not  the 
figns  of  the  times,'  they  do  not  diftinguifti  the  accidental  huzza 
ofsL  mob,  from  the  fteady  efficacy  of  opinm^  which,  defcending 
from  the  high  to  the  low,  and  re-a6Hng  from  the  low  on  the 
high,  as  with  fecret  'magic  governs  the  world.  If  ever  honefty 
was  the  beft  policy,  it  is  in  the  prefent  times  of  light,  and  a  fpirit 
of  liberty.  The  hollow  foundations  of  prieftcraft  and  tyranny 
cannot  long  bear  the  trying  hand  of  truth. 

The  modern  Perfians,  m  order  to  give  ftability  to  the  monur 
ments  they  ere£l  to  their  friends,  or  o^her  edifices  which  they 
wifli  to  remain  to  the  lateft  pofterity,  are  carefuLto  build  them 
with  lawful  money,  that  is,  money  not  acquired  by  oppreffion 
and  tyranny:  for  they  fay,  that  fuch  buildings  as  have  been 
ere£ted  by  tyrants  Toon  moulder  and  fade  away;  whilft,  on  th<i 
contrary,  the  works  of  good  and  juft  princes  endure,  unhurt,  for 
ages.  What  the  Perfians  fuperftitioufly  affirm  of  materialj^  may 
with  juftice  be  applied  to  political  edifices. 

Thefie 


*.  Ijft  Hntiwal  Affairs.  , 

There  is  iK>t  any  one  inference  that  is  fo  frequently  fuggeftcJ 
by  the  ftuidy  of  hiftory  and  politics,  as  the  inability  of  prindes  to 
control  futurity,  and  the  conft;»nt  change  of  human.af^rs.  Aa 
alliance  has  been  formed  between 

POLAND  AND  PRUSSIA, 

Though  it  is  not  yet  twenty  years  fince  Frederic  it.  of  PruiSa 
CtHKerted  the  difmemberment  and  partition  of  that  kingdom  with 
Auftria  and  RuiEa.  The  Auftrians  and  Ruflbns,  who  had  fo 
long  been  confidered  as  the  natural  allies  and  friends,  are  now 
greatly  eftrangcd,  and  indeed  we  may  fafely  fay  hoftilely  diibofed 
^tfyfnx^i  England :  while  the  king  of  Sweden,  the  ally  and  afmoft 
'^tc  dependent  of  France,  has  thrown  himfelf  'into  me  arms  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  tripfe  alliance.  The  late  revolution  has 
feoueftered  France,  for  a  time,  from  the  (yftem  of  coi)tinental 
politics:  but  beforfe  that  event,  the  court  of  Vcrfailles  had  entered 
into  a  fecret  treaty,  and  was  fecretly  aiding  Auftria,  the  eneipy 
of  France  for  three  centuries,  to  extend  her  dominion  and  power, 
by  conquefts  on  the  fide  of  Turkey.  The  famous  family  com- 
pact  among  the  branches  of  the  ^mily  of  Bourbon  has  probably 
received  its  death's- wound  •  New  lentiments,  new  cares,  and 
new  orders,  have  taken  place  in«France,  and  await  Spain,  Na* 
{des,  and  Parma. 

Among  the  belligerent  powers  in  Europe,  the  moft  brilliant 
part,  without  doubt,  has  been  aded  by  the  king  of  Sweden,  who 
had  the  courage  to  attack  the  emprefs  of  Ruifia,  fortified  by  the 
alliance  of  Auftria  and  Denmark,  and  in  the  career  of  vi^ory 
over  the  Turks.  The  king  has  been  governed,  it  would  feem, 
by  a  maxim  of  his  illuftrious  relation,  the  late  king  of  PruiEa, 
vho  fays,  that  in  great  affairs  no  man,  however  difcouraging  the 
circumftance  in  which  he  is  placed,  needs  to  be  afraid  to  ftrike 
a  blow,  provided  that  he  does  it  with <:ou rage,  and  goes  on  with 
prudence  and  perfeverance  ^  friends  and  conjunctures  will  arife, 
which,  rightly  improved,  will  carry  him  through  all  ditficulties. 
The  Swedes,  though  they  have  not  made  any  conquefts,  have 
yet  galled  the  Ruffians  not  a  littl?,  and  fully  fuftained  the  martial 
renown  of  the  Swedifli  nation  both  by  fea  and  land.  The  a£Hvity 
and  perfonal  courage  of  the  kin»  in  raifmg  an  army  of  Delecar- 
lians,  when  he  was  deferted  by  (o  many  of  the  regular  regiments ; 
and  in  haftenkig,  by  a  moft  rapid  journey,  almoft  alone,  to  for> 
bid  the  furrender,  and  to  defend  Gottenburg  againft/the  in^ 
vading  Danes,  prefaged  other  inftances  of  heroiftn,  when  the 
Dani&  troops  returned  within  their  own  confines,  and  a  truce 
was  brought  about  between  the  Danes  and  Swedes,  by  the  inter- 
ceffion  of  Pruffia  and  England.  The  valour  of  the  king's  bro- 
ther, the  Duke  of  Sud^rmania^  (hone  fop"^  with  equ^  luftre 
at  fea* 

*  Yet, 
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Yet,  on  a  review  of  the  condu£l  of  S  weden.  In  her  late  attack, 
on  RuM%  we  cannot  help  doubting  whether  there  was  not  mofc 
of  fpirit  than  of  military  prudence :  we  mean,  not  in  her  making 
war  at  all,  but  in  her  mode  of  making  it.  Had  the  kins;  o^ 
Sweden,  inftead  of  encountering  the  Ruffians  at  fea,  and  leamng  ' 
an.  army  into  the  Ruffian  territgries  by  a  long  land-march,  de- 
layed the  connnencement  of  hoftilities  until  the  Ruffian  fleet 
Ihould  have  failed  out  of  the  Baltic,  and  then  moved  his  troops 
over*  itk  transports,  under  the  protection  of  his  ihips  of  war,  into 
l^ivonia,  Lithuania,  and  Courland,  his  cantpaign,  one  would, 
imagine  would  in  aU  likelihood  have  been  more  produdive. 

But  here  again  we  are  to  confider,  that  the  king  of  Sweden 
had  entered  into  engagemehts,  and  was  fubfidized  by  the  Otto- 
man  court,  to  whom  he  performed  excellent  fervice,  by  crippling 
and  detaining  the  Ruffian  fleet  in  the  Baltic.  It  muft  be  evened, 
that  it  is  impoffible  f<y  a  fpeftator  to  judge  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  concerning  the  conduit  of  princes,  without  being  ac-" 
'  quainted  with  their  fecret  councils.  We  readily  acknowledge 
^is:  and  we  hope  by  this  acknowledgment,  and  the  candour 
with  which  we  give  the  pro  and  the  con  of  every  thing,  according 
to  appearances,  and  to  mark  the  varying  (hades  that  overcaft  the 
political  horizon,  will  obviate  thofe  fneers  and  cavils  that  many 
who  hear  of  the  fuccefs  will  be  ready  to  throw  cut  againft  this 
monthly  fpeculatipn. — -To  return  to  our  fubjeft. — Sweden  is  to 
ht  conudered  a$  the  ally  of 

TURKEV, 

And  ^Turkey,  not  yet  difpirited  or  exhaufted,  as  combined  with 
Sweden,  Poland,  Pruffia,  Holland,  and  England,  in  hoftile  de-* 
iigns  againft  the  ambitious  powers  of  the  Ruffians  and  Auftrians* 
*The  movements  and  mi^tary  preparations  in  Pc^nd  and  Pruffia 
on  the.  one  part,  and  Gallicia  on  the  other,  indicate  the  approach 
of  a  general  war  in  Europe. 

Such  arc  prefent  appearances ;  but  a  few,  a  very  few  alter-^. 
ations  in  the  political  drama,  even  a  fmgle  incident,  may  totally 
change  the  denouement  and  iflfue  of  the  whole.  The  &te  of  Eu- 
rope hangs,  perhaps,  on  the  life  of  one  man.  His  death  might 
turn  war  into  peace#  A  new  order  of  affairs  might  probably  "^ 
fiimiih  new  matter  for  uncertain^  conjedlure  and  anticipation. 
Of  the  illnefs  of  the 

EMPEROR 

we  have  had,  for  years,  repeated  accounts ;  and  the  lateft  of 
thefe  prefage  a  fpeedy  diffolution.  His  indifpofition,  water  in 
the  thorax,  is  certainly  of  fuch  a  nature  as  defies  the  power  of 
medicine;  and  though,  by  means  of  palliatives,  he  may  be  en- 
abled to  prolong  a  miferable  exiftence  for  a  fliort  period,  that 

period 
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period  cannot  be  extended  vcrylong.  It  therefore  beeomes  t Very 
ffatural  queftion.  What  efFeftv^  would  the  death  of  the  emperoi*> 
in  all  probability,  produce  on  the  face  of  Europe.  And  here  a 
new  cbara&er  is  introduced  on  the  theatre,  whofe  mild  and 
gracious  afpccl  announces  peace  on  earth,  and  good- will  to- 
wards men. 

THE    GRAND   DUICE  OF   TUSCANY 

is  diftinguiflied  by  all  that  good-nature  which  belongs  to  the 
Auilrian  race,  i^hough  his  talents  are  not  above  mediocritjp^ 
vet  fincerely  defirous  of  doing  good,  he  employs  them  to  the 
Deft  purpofes«  His  code  of  laws,  abolifhing  capiltal  puniihments; 
prohibiting  that  remain  of  barbarity,  imprifonment  for  debt;  and 
breathing,  on  the  whole,  a  fpirit  of  philanthropy,  ihew  that  thif 
prince  is  more  ambitious  of  emulating  the  virtues  of  an  Aurelius 
than  the  abilities  of  a  Julius  Cefar.  The  tyrannical  meafures  of  hi$ 
brother,  the  emperor,  refpeding  the  inhabitdnts  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, he  difapproved.  He  makes  no  fcruple  to  condemn  the  turr 
bulent  ambition  of  Jofeph  in  plain  terms.  There  is  not  a  doubt 
but  the  councils  o^  this  prince,  on  his  acceffion  to  the  Auftrian^ 
and  perhaps  to  the  Imperial  throne,  will  be  whqlly  pacific.  The 
alliance  between  the  courts  of  Peterfburgh  and  Vienna  would  be 
diflblved ;  war  would  be  at  an  end  with  the  Turks ;  an  open  rup» 
ture  with  the  triple  alliance  would  be  obviated ;  and,  what  is  of 
the  greateft  political  importance,  a  voluntary  return,  perhaps, 
of  the  Belgic  Provinces,  on  certain  conditions  for  the  fecuri^ 
of  their  privileges,  under  the  amiable  reprefentative  of  the  Houte 
of  Burgundy.  We  confider  this  event  to  be  of  the  greateft  po- 
etical importance,  becaufe  the  growth  of  a  new  power,  dial 
mtift  divide  and  agitate  the  nations,  would  be  thus  prevented^ 
It  rs  not,  in  this  obfervation,  implied  that  the  prevention  of  fuch 
a  power  is  a  thing  to  be  defired,  being  cleariy  of  opinion  that  the 
more  the  human  race  is  divided  into  different  nations,  the  more  is 
the  energy  of  the  human  mind  excited  and  difplayed  in  various  ta- 
lents and  virtues ;  we  fpeak  not  of  what  is  right  in  morals,  but 
probable  in  politics. 

Even  if  the  emperot  (hould  unexpeftedly  recover  fome  toler- 
rable  fliare  of  health,  and  be  able  to  refume  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, which  it  is  faid  he  has  committed  to  a  council,  it  is  not' 
improbable  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  appeafe  the 
Beleic  nation,  by  transferring  the  fovereignty  of  the  Nether* 
lands  from  the  emperor  to  fome  other  member  of  the  Houfe  of 
Auftria.  This  would  be  a  kind  of  falvo  for  the  honour  of  the 
emperor,  and  preferve  his  influence  at  the  fame  time  in  the  Low 
Countries.  It  was  thus  that  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  when  he  found 
iimfelf  Unable  to  fubdue  the  revolters,  transferred  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Netherlands  to  the  Archdukes  Ferdinand  and  Ifa- 

bella. 
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bella.^  One  praftical  inference  may,  be  drawn  from  theft  obfer- 
vations  by  the  States-General  of  the  Belgic  Provinces.  They 
fhould  be  very  cautious  how  they  give  offence  to  the  volunteers 
,  and  patriots,  and  all  the  reafonable  and  enlightened  part  of  the  • 
Belgic  nation,  by  any  thiilg  that  [ooks  Hke  a  defign  to  retain  the 
fupreme  power  in  their  owfi  hands,  vvrithout  confulting  thepre- 
fent  inclinations;  and  future  fecurity  of  the  people,  A  plain 
road  lies  before  them,  if  thev  are  to  make  an  option  between  a 
limited  monarchy  and  an  ariltocfsttical  tyrminy.  It  is  now  ccr* 
tain  that  ther^  will  foon  be  an  eledioh  of  a 

KINO   OF, THE    ROMANS. 

But  as  there  are  eight  eledlors,  and  no  provifion  is  ntdde  for  the' 
cafe  of  an  equal  divifion  of  vofes  by  the  law  of  the  empire, 
what  is  to  be  done  if  this  poffible  cafe  fliould  actually  happen  ? 
When  the  choice  of  an  emperor  was  limited  by  an  imperial  cdift 
to  a  few  eleftors,  thd  number  fixed  on  was  feven.  This  obvi* 
ated  flie  difficulties  of  the  cafe  we  have  fuppoied ;  and  there  were 
political  reafons  why  there  fliouId  be  feven  ele6tors  rather  thaw 
Seventeen,'  or  any  other  number.  But  the  reafon  alleged  by  the> 
civilian  Bartholus,  who  drew  u(>  the  preamble  to  the  edicl:,  is 
very  curious,  being  entirely  cabbaliftical.  He  fays  there  fliould 
be  feven  eleftors  correfpbnding  to  the  feven  candlefticks  in  the 
Revelations,  the  feven  churches,  aiid  the  {^yfzw  theological  vir- 
tues. There  were  lately  nine  eleftors.  The  deat-h  of  the  Duke 
of  Bavaria  has  reduced  them  to  eight. 

THE    KING'  0:f    GllEAT-BRITAIN, 

in  order  to  qualify  himfelf  for  voting  in  the  election  of  a  King 
of  the  Romans,  W\\\  in  the  courfc  of  the  enfuing  fummer,  ap* 
pear  at  an  Imperial  Diet  in  Germany.  Th'sr  point  is  fixed,  and 
preparations  are  making  for  his  journey;  Various  circumftances 
conned!:  this  country  with  Germany  more  cloleiy  than  it  has  been 
for  thirty  years  paft. 

SESSIONS   OF    PARLtAMRNT. 

There  has  not  been  any  extraordinary  bufinefs  carried  on  hi^ 
therto  in  the  prefent  feflioti  of  the  Britifli  parliament.  The  ufual 
fubfidies  have  been  voted  for  the  civil  and  military  eftablifli* 
ment.  The  ckcumftances  of  the  times  might,  in  me  opinion 
of  fo'me,  juftify  a  reduftion  in  both  the  army  and  navy.  But 
what  almoft  all  are  agreed  in  is,  that  the  Duke  of  Richmond's 
additions  to  the  fortifications  of  Gibraltar,  and  his  fcattered.  forr 
tifications  on  the  coafts,  inftead  of  our  centrical  f6rtrefs  in  the 
middle  of  Jamaica,  and  one  or  two  more  of  our  iflands,  is  not 
only  a  needlefs,  but  a  moft  mifchievous  wafte  of  the  public  mo- 
ney»  becaufe  fuch  extended,  in  place  of  compa<^  fortifications, 

require 


require  more  troops  to  man  t)iem,  and  prefent  a  tiroadler  fyeS 
and  more  points  of  attack  to  the  enemy,  Admihiftration  are 
aware  of  all  this,  but  ftill  think  it  neceflary  to  humour  the 
mde-mania  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  Yet  half  the  public  mo* 
ney  that  is  fpent  upon  thefe  injudicious  proje<^  would  attach  ta 
the  p  rfon  and  views  of^  the  minifter  three  times  the  fiipport 
that  his  ^race  gives  to  his  me^ures< 

It  is  not  probable  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  fmcere  in  the  counte-*- 
l^ce  he  gave  to  Mr*  Wilberfw-ce's  bill,  any  more  than  he  was 
in  his  own  bill  for'a  reform  of  parliamentary  reprefentation.  But 
the  hopes  held  out  to  the  negroes  have  had  fuch  effe<fts  ih  the? 
Weft  Indies,  that  the  planters ^e  ferioufly  alarmed,  and  dread 
,   uifi(irre6ti(ms  and  murder* 

We  look  forward  now  to  the  debates  in  parlitoient  coiiccrn- 
ing  the  teft-afl: ;  which  will  hold  a  fimilar  plice  among  greaC 
and  interefting  debates  that  the  (kirmiflie^  of  kites  and  crows 
hold  among  campaigns  and  battles*  What  is  it  the  Diflenters 
complain  of  ?  If  they  be  fincere  religionifts,  if  their  mind$  be 
«ally  fet  on  things  above ;  if  they  are  indifferent  to  all  earthly 
concerns^;  and  look,  according  to  the  profeiEon  of  their  faith, 
with  eager  expe£lation,  ta  a  city  that  is  to  csme ;  who  interrupts 
them  in  their  heavenly  career  r  Have  they  not  the  full  enjoy- 
nient  of  religious  liberty  ?  But  if  thfey  are  more  interefted  in 
the  afiairs  of  earth  than  in  thofe  of  heaven  ;  if  they  are  fuke- 
warm  believers,  or,  as  is  fa.id,  freethinkers.  Why  do  they  ftvtlc 
at  ceremonies  which  are  at  leaft  innocent?  t)oes  any  man  pref-^ 
tend  to  have  more  fenfe  than  Julius  Cefar  ?  Yet  Cefar,  who  was 
a  freethinker^  did  not  hefitate  to  accept  the  office  of  Pontifex. 
Maximus*  The  Diffentcrs  are  a<3ive,  able,  ambitious,  clofely^ 
united,  and  persevering  in  their  purfuits*  Their  great  delight, 
iince  they  are  not  allowed  to  build  up^  is  to  pull  a  noble  ^difice 
to  pieces.  Let  them  be  once  vefted  with  the  executive^  and 
they  will  carry  their  inroads  into  the  legiflative  government. 

THB  TRIAL  OF  MR*  HASTINGS, 

^hich  was  at  firft  an  obied  of  curiofity,  then  of  ridicule,  and 
afterwards  of  ennui  and  difguft,  begins  now  to  excite  fentimentt 
of  indignation.  The  charafter  of  Mr.  Haftings  has  flood  the 
left  of  a  fevere  inquifttion.  This  is  univerfally  acknowledged ; 
while  every  mouth  is  full  of  the  refentments  and  the  political 
views  that  hath  urjged  a  difappointed  and  defperate  party  againft 
bim. ' 

jf5»   Communicatiom  for  The  Enolish  Review  are  rtfuefted  H 
hefmt  t9  Mr.  Murray,  No.  jt,  flcct-ftrect,  London;  ^wbere  Suir 
'    /crlhers  for  this  Monthly  Performance  are  reffe&fully  defifed  (o  give  im 
eheir  Namts.  • 
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AiSLT.  t     A  General  ISftjoryof'  the  Othoman  Empire.    DediccOi 
to  the  King  of  Sweden.     Tranjlated  from  the  French  of  M.  de 

M D'Ohffiny  Knight  of  the  Royal  Order  of  Vafa^  Se&etary 

to  the  King  of  Swedtny  formerly  his  Interpreter  and  Charge 
d' Affaires  at  the  Court  of  ConftahtinopU.  The  Work  is  enriched 
and  elucidated,  by  valuable  Engravings i  Vol.  /.  4to,  5I.  53; 
Robinfons.     London,  1789. 

An  autH^tic  hiltofy  of  the  Othoman  empife  has  hithertd 
'**•  been  wanting  to  the  fepubh'c  of  letters.  Religious  and  po- 
litical prejudices  have  feparated  the:  Turks  in  futh  a  manner 
from  die  reft  of  mankind,  as  to  render  it  extremely  difficult  to 
obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  tfieir  ^ovcrri- 
thent.  EfFefts  have,  been  noticed,  but  their  caufes  have  re- 
ftiained  unknown.  Frorfl  a  diftant,  fuperficial;  and  tranfitory 
view  of  their  cuftoms,  manners^  religion,  and  laws,  &l(e  ideas 
of  them  have  been  diffufed  through  every  part  of  Europe. 

For  gaining  a  Jiift  knowledge  of  the  Othoman  people^  this 
iuthor  pf  Ae  prefent  work  feems  to  have  poflefled  veiy  advaii- 
tageow  opportuntties.  Born  at  Conftantinoplej  intimitdy  ac* 
({tiainted  with  the  Turkifh  language,  fuftaining  a  political  cha« 
faAei',  and  employed  during  his  wnole  life  in  the  fervice  0/  a 
court,  whofe  Tiiendfbip  was  unfufpe<9ted  ty  the  miniftcrs  and 
JhiUic  officers.  Chevalier  D'Qhffon  was  enabled  to  furmount 
ftoTe  inwdimelits  which  had  been  heretofore  found  |o  belrrer 
fiftiUe..  Ik  comparison  of  the  native  biftorians  with  the  errcuieout 
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and  imperfed  tccounts  given  by  foreign  writers^  urged  him,  he 
tells  us,  to  compofe  a  hiftory  of  the  Othoman  empire,  derived 
from  the  original  anct  only  true  fources  of  information.  In  die 
progrefs  of  his  laborious  Mrork,  he  perceived  the  neceffity  of 
previoufly  explaining  the  tenets,  the  mode  of  worfbip,  the 
manners,  and  the  public  adminiftration  of  the  Othoman  people  ; 
hut  particularly  that  remarkable,  univerfal  code,  which,  dieefted 
by  Brabim  Halibfy  and  confecrated  under  the  name  of  A&bcia^ 
conftitutes  the  religious  legiflation  of  that  extenflve  empire. 
This  part  of  his  undertaking  was  expofed  to  peculiar  difficulties. 
His  zeal,  however,  he  tells  us,  was  not  relaxed  by  impedi- 
ments. Indefatigable  induftry,  the  mesfns  of  information  which 
the  exercife  of  his  employment  and  the  particular  commiffions 
refpeSing  the  immediate  fcrvice  of  the  Porte  afforded  him,  and 
his  perfonal  connexions  with  the  principal  officers  of  ftate,  have 
rendered  the  execution  of  his  work  fuperior,  he  fays,  to  his  own 
expedations.  We  give  him  full  credit  for  his  diligence^  and 
diink  that  his  talents  are  not  exceeded  by  his  affiduitv. 

He  not  only  endeavoured,  he  affures  us,  to  obtam  the  moft 
complete  intelligence  concerning  the  government,  but  he  ftudied. 
An  the  original  volumes,  the  doctrine  and  univerfal  code  of 
Jflamifm,  affifled  by  a  theologian  and  a  lawyer,  men  of  the 
greateft  learn jng  and  of  the  highefl  reputation  in  the.  empire. 

With  regard  to  the  public  adminiftration,  he  derived  his  .in- 
formation from  the  minifters,  the  officers  a£lually  employed,  and 
even  from  thofc  whoprefided  over  the  offices  belonging  to  the 
different  departments  of  the  fhite.     They  extended  lo  hx  their 
confidence  and  kindnefs,  as  to  give  him  extra^  from  their  re* 
(fpeSive  reeifters ;  thefe  extracts  are  now  in  his  pofleffion ;  on 
.thefe  his  claim  to  authenticity  is  entirely  founded ;  and  in  his 
eftimation,  he  declares,  that  truth  and  the  mott  fcrupulous  ac- 
curacy, conftitute  the  firft  merit  of  his  work,  die  produce  of 
.twenty-two  years  of  anxiety  and  labour.     Flattered  by  his  hav- 
Jng  undertaken  to  tranilate  their  armals,  and  to  give  Chriftian 
European  idea  of  the  Othoman^power,  there  was  no  mark  of 
kindnefs  which  they  did  not  continue  to  (hew  him  till  his  de- 
parture from  Conftantinople  on  the  9th  of  March,  1784, 

l^ven  the  officers  of  the  palace  furniihed  him  with  informatioa 
jtfyc&xvkff  the  fe^^Iio,  the  fultan,  and  the  ro]^  houfehold.  He 
.was  indited  for  his  intelligence  concerning  the  ful tanas,  Cadinns^ 
.and  the  imperial  Harem^  to  the  female  uaves  of  the  feraglio* 
•  After  fome  years  of  fervitude,  many  of  thefe  obtain  their  liberty; 
they  ^n  quit  die  imperial  palace,  and  are  giyea  in. marriage  to 
certain  officers  of  the  court,  who  always  ardendy  folicit  an  union  - 
, with  them,  in  hopes  of  being  advanced  by  their  intereft  with 
.  jMf  ladies  and  (iilunaSt  of  whom  they  have  been  pro^iouflv  di^ 
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forvile  dependants.  By  the  information  of  thcfe  ofEcer?/and  of  the, 
Chriftiaa  women  who  are  allowed  a  free  accefs  to  them  as  fooiv 
as  they  depart  from  the  feraglio,  our  author  t?lls  us,  he  has  refti- 
fied  thofe  erroneous  opinions  which  he  himfelf  had  formed  con- 
cerning, the  fultanas,  the  ladies,  and  the  Harem  of  the  Grand , 
Signior. 

This  work  is  divided  into  two  parts,  entirely  diftinft  and  fe- 
parate ; .  the  one  comprehends  the  Mahometan  legiflation,  the 
other  the  hiftory  of  the  Othoman  empire.  ' 

The  Mahometan  legiflation  is  divided  into  five  codes,  the 
religious,  civil,  criminal,  political,  and  military;  and  is  pre- 
ceceded  by  an*  introduction,  which  (hews  the  fpirit  of  that  legif- 
lation,^ and  explains  whatever  has  a  reference  to  the  ancient 
ImamSj  the  dodlors,  interpreters  pf  the  law,  and  the  founders  of 
four  religious  rites,  which  have  an  equal  claim  to  orthodoxy. . 
'  I.  ihe  Religious  Code  comprehends  three  parts,  the 
dogmas,  the  external  worfhip,  and  the  morality  of*  the  Otho- 
^ans.  In  the  dogmatical  pzrt  are  exhibited  the  articles  of  faith 
digefted  bv  Omer  Nejfefy\  thefe  are,  illuftrated  by  hiftorical  and 
political  oofervations,  and  afford  an  idea  of  the  cofmogony  of 
the  Mahometans,  of  their  traditions  concerning  the  remoteft 
ages,  of  their  refpedl  for  the  patriarchs  and  prophets,  of  their 
^culiar  veneration  for  the  perfon  of  Jefus  Chrift,  of  their  opi- 
nions refpe£ting  Mohammed^  his  difciples,^  the  four  firft  khaliphs, 
liieir  faints,  &c. :  here  an  account  is  alfo  given  of  the  principal 
herefiarchs  j  in  this  part  of  the  religious  code  are  fliewn  the  true 
fpirit  of  their  dogma  refpe£Hng  predeftination,  the  wifdom  of 
their  law  concerning  the  illufions  of  judicial  aftrology,  the  pre- 
judices which  fo  powerfully  prevail  amongft  them;  in  fine, 
whatever  has  a  reference  to  the  Imameth^  that  is,  to  the  religious 
functions  of  the  fovereign,  his  titles,  his  rights,  and  thequ^ities 
which  it.  is  neceflary  lie  muft  poflefs,  in  order  to  be  deemed 
worthy,  according  to  the  canonical  law,  to  reign  over  the  Ma- 
hometan people* 

In  the  ritual  tart  is  defcribed  whatever  regards  the  external 
^orfhip  of  the  Mahometans ;  namely,  1.  The  meaning,  nature, 
and  ufe  of  purifications,  the  circumftances  which  conftitute  a 
ftate  of  legal  purity  or  impurity  in  either  fex ;  from  wlience  the 
true  caufe  of  their  frequent  ufe  of  warm  baths  is  fully  explained ; 
2.  The  prayer  Namazy  to  which  every  mufTulman  is  bound  to 
devote  his  attention  five  times  a  day;  the  effence  and  nature  of 
this  part  of  their  external  worfliip ;  the  public  ceremony  on 
Fridays,  and  on  the  two  feftivals  q(  $eyram ;  the  peculiar  prayers 
deftined  for  the  fick,  for  travellers^  and  foldiers;  thofe  which 
.  are  confecrated  for  the  thirty  nights  of  Ramazanriy  for  public 
calamities,  for  uncommon  events ;  the  ceremonies  of  circum* 
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clfioiH  thofc  of  funerals,  &c.  here  alfo  arc  explained  the  cv(* 
toms  which  are  of  human  inftitution ;  whatever  relates  to  the 
infidc  of  the  mofques,  the  preaching  of  their  Scheykhs^  their  ve- 
neration for  particular  nights  in  the  year,  and  for  the  relicks  of 
Acic  prophet  5  3.  The  charitable  tithe  impofed  on  all  the  rich, 
and  derived  from  th^t  part  of  their  property  employed  in  luxury 
or  commerce ;  the  fecrifices  to  which  all  the  citizens  in  cafy  cir- 
Cumftances  are  commanded  to  fubmit ;  the  foundations  or  pious 

{jifts ;  the  temples  of  Muffulmanifm ;  the  various  edifices  which 
unround  thefe,  and  which  are  defigned  for  the  inftru£Hon  o£ 
youth,  the  reKef  of  the  poor,  and  the  public  utilit)s  fuch  as  hof- 
pitals,  hotels,  fchools,  colleges,  libraries;  the  IVakfs^  or  pro- 
perty confecrated .  to  their  fupport,  as  well  as  to  tlut  of  the 
mofques,  and  of  the  minifters  who  perform  religious  duty  in 
them,  together  with  the  rules  of  their  adminiftration. 

This  is  a  comprehenfive  view  of  what  is  contained  in  die  {ii9t 
volume  of  an  elaborate  work,  which,  when  finifhed,  the  author 
fuppoTes,  will  confift  of  fevcn  or  eight.  But  before  we  give 
our  readers  an  idea  of  the  manner  \n  which  it  is  executed,  it 
will  not  be  improper,  perhaps,  to  exhibit  the  author's  plan  for 
the  remainder  of  his  work,  as  he  explains  it  in  his  preliminary 
difcourfe. 

In  the  ritual  part  of  the  religious  code  the  author  means  to 
dcfcribe,  4.  The  faft  in  the  month  oi Ramazanny  and  the  auftere 
penitence  with  which  it  is  kept,  which  confifts  in  abftaining 
from  food  fi*om  fun- rife  till  fun-fet,  without  taking  even  a  drop 
of  water;  and  the  religious  attention  of  the  people  in  general  to 
obfervc  it  with  the  ftrifteft  rigour  :  other  abftineilces  are  here 
alfo  mentioned,  as  likewife  the  fpiritual  retreat,  the  illumination 
of  the  mofques  in  Ramazanrty  and  the  various  etiquettes  ob- 
ferved  by  the  court  during  the  thirty  nights  of  this  month ;  and,. 
5.  The  pilgrimage  to  Muaz^  with  all  the  laws  aaid  tuftoms 
which  are  attendant  on  that  important  ail  of  Ilhimirm.  The 
dbfervations  annexed  to  thefe  circumilances  have  a  relation  to 
the  events  which  were  anterior  to  the  time  oi  Mohammid^Xo  thfc 
origin  of  the  Arabs,  to  the  foundation  of  Mecca,  of  its  temple 
and  ian<3:uary,  to  the  traditions  which  gave  birth  to  the  people's 
profound  veneration  for  the  Keabe^  to  the  ariftocratic  govern- 
ment of  the  ancient  Arabs,  &c.  Proceeding  afterwards  to  what- 
ever h^  a  reference  to  Mecca  fince  the  eftablifhment  of  Ma- 
hometanifm,  he  ijitends  to  defcribe  the  fituation  of  that  city^  its 
political  revolutions,  its  temple,  its  prefent  (anftuary,  the  rich 
oblations  made  in  different -ages,  the  black  {^ontHadjhir^uleffwed^ 
the  veil,  and  the  external  cindure  of  the  Keabe\  the  golden 
Jpout,  Ae  Ihcred  wells  of  Zemzefn^  the  ftations  round  the  (andu- 
ary  deftioed  for  tbc  Muffuhnen  who  obferve  the  four  orthodox 
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t?tts ;  the  fecred  camels,  the  Sure  Emny^  commiflary  <^  the 
'forti^  who  is  charged  with  the  money  fent  annually  by  the  Sul- 
tan to  the  two  Arabian  cities;  the  great  Caravan  of  pilgrims, 
who  go  from  Syria  to  Mecca,  conduced  by  the  pafcha  of  Da" 
mas;  the  Scberif  of  Mecca,  and  the  Pafcha  of  Djidda ;  the  pre- 
eminence of  Mecca  over  Medina ;  the  diftinftion  enjoyed  by  the 
pilgrims  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  &q.  &c, 

The  moral  part  of  the  religious  code  is  to  comprehcpd  four 
general. points:  i.  Whatever  has  a  reference  to  food,  aliments 
clean  or  unclean;  the  manner  of  hunting,  or  legally  putting 
beafts  to  death ;  drink,  game,  animals  permitted  or  forbidden; 
2.  The  precepts  relative  to  clothing,  and  to  moveable  cfFects, 
in  which  the  ufe  of  precious  metals  is  rigorfiufly  prohi- 
bited; 3.  The  labour  prefcribed  to  the  men,  who  are  com- 
manded by  the  law  to  employ  themfelvcs  in  arts  and  trades; 
4.  The  moral  virtues,  charity,  probity,  chaftity,  modefty,  the 
duties  of  decorum,  an  attention  to  whatever  may  lead  to  vice, 
to  diffipation,  to  a  forgetfulnefs  of  God,  fuch  as  g;ames,  inftru- 
ments  of  mufic,  images  and  figures  of  men  and  animals.  The 
firft  code  is  to  be  concluded  by  a  general  difcourfe,  which  vrijl 
defer ibe,  i.  The  whole  body  of  the  OulemaSy  from  the  Mouphty 
to  the  lafl:  of  the  Naibs^  2.  The  minifters  who  perform  fervice 
in  the  mofques  ;  ^nd,  3,  All  the  Mahometan  Derivifchsy  who  are 
divided  into  thirty-three  different  orders  of  hermits. 

II.  The  Civil  Code  will  confift  of  thirty-one  books,  Tub- 
divided  into  many  chapters  and  articles.  The  author  here  will 
make  mention  of  the  marriages  of  the  Muffulmen  and  the  Non- 
muflulmen  who  are  tributary  fubje6ts  of  the  empire ;  of  thofe  of 
the  flaves,  ic<u ;  of  the  nuptial  gift  or  dowry  with  which  the 
hufband  muft  prefent  his  wife ;  of  the  equality  of  treatment 
which  the  MufTulman  is  obliged  to  obferve  tOAards  his  wives  i 
of  the  legitimation  of,  children ;  of  the  aliments  legally  du.e  from 
the  hu(band  to  the  wife,  from  the  father  to  the  children,  and  from 
children  to  their  indigent  fathers  or  mothers ;  of  repudiations, 
perfedt,  imperfefl,  conditional,  &c. ;  of  divorce  in  confequence 
of  a  legal  procedure  ;  of  the  enfranchifement  of  flaves  of  both 
fexes;  of  the  legal  interdiction ;  of  the  qualification  of  flaves  j 
of  the.  age  of  majority;  of  the  rights  of  minors,  of  old  men,  of, 
hermaphrodites,  of  the  dumb,  of  thofe  who  have  impediments  in 
their  fpeech;  of  foundlings;  of  run-away  flaves;  of  perfons  who 
have  loft  their  way;  of  things  found  ;  of  commercial  f.xrie^ies ; 
of  fales  and  purchafes  ;  of  bail ;  of  affignments;  of  letters  of  at- 
torney; of  truft;  of  loans;  of  gifts  between  living  perfons  ;-«f 
leafes  and  rents;  of  ails  of  vipTence;  of  rapes;  of  vicinal  re- 
demption; of  agriculture ;  of  mortgages ;  of  civil  teilaments ;  of 
guardians  and  teftamentafy  executors;  of  the  rights  of  inhe- 
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ritance ;  of  Ae  legal  diftribution  of  moveable  and  immoveabte 
property;  irv  fine,  of  the  laws  concerning  the  adminiftration  of 
jufti'ce,  refpe£ling  the  qualities  which  the  magtftrates  are  re- 
quired to  poffefs,  judicial  fuits,  evidence,  the  decifory  oath,  judi- 
cial Acknowledgments,  arbitration,  compofitions  agreed  to  by  the 
parties,  the  rieht  of  imprisonment,  &c.  &c. 

III.  The  CRfMiNAL  CoD£  will  dcfcribe  the  corporal  punifh* 
ments  inflided  on  thbfe  who  are  giJRlty  of  adultery,  of  drinking 
wine,  of  contumelious  language,  of  domeftic  fteali|ig,ofapoftacy^ 
of  refbellion,  of  highway  robbery,  &c.  Here  alfo  are  inferted  the 
laws  refpefting  the  price  of  blood,  and  die  punifhment  of  retalia- 
tion, a  limb  for  a  limb,  blood  for  blood,  &c.  with  the  forms  and 
modes  of  proceeding  in  thefe  rcfpeftive  cafes. 

IV.  The  Political  Code  affords  information  on  four  im-* 
portant  fubje<Ste  :  i.  The  laws  of  the  revenue,  which  compre- 
hend the  taxes  impofed  on  the  commerce  of  the  MufTulmen,  and 
on  that  of  the  Non-Mahometan  fubjeds  and  ftrangers ;  the  taxes 
of  lailds  titheable  and  tributary;  capitation,  which  all  the  Non- 
Mahometan  fubje£b  are  obliged  to  pay;  mines,  or  other  valuable 
difcoveries ;  in  fine,  the  legal  ufe  of  all  the  public  revenue.  In 
the  obfervations  annexed  to  this  chapter,  is  calculated  the  flate 
of  the  income  and  expences  of  the  empire ;  and  an  account  is 
given  of  the  Deftarderie^  or  department  of  the  minifler  of  the 
finances,  compofed  of  thirty-four  ofEces,  all  relating  to  die  ad- 
miniftration of  the  public  funds.  2.  The  la,ws  which  concern 
the  tributary  fubjefls,  the  Chriflian  churches,  &c*  3.  Thofe 
which  relate  to  flrangers  reflding  in  Mahometan  countries,  and 
to  Mahometans  who  are  in  the  country  of  flrangers ;  and,  4,  The 
rights  of  the  Sultan  in  his  character  of  fupreme /^itir.  Here 
alfo,  in  a  general  difcourfe,  is  ihewn  the  flate  of  the  Othom^h 
empire,  and  the  form  of  its  conflitution.  Among  many  other 
interefting  particulars  an  account  will  be  given  of  the  private 
life  of  the  Sultan,  his  occupations,  his  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary amiifements ;  of  the  printes,  Schah  ZadeSj  and  of  the  prin- 
cefies  of^e  blood  to  whom  exclufively  belongs  the  tide  of 
Sultana. 

V.  The  Military  Code  will  treat  of  war  and  its  rights^; 
of  captives;  of  legal  plunder;  of  the  divifion  of  plunder  be- 
tween the  monarch  and  his  army,  &c.  It  will  contain  alfo  an 
account  of  all  the  forces  of  the  empire,  infantry,  cavalry,  re- 
gular and  irregular  troops,  the  feudal  militia,  ^c. ;  the  actual 
ftate  of  the  marine,  with  the  regulations  relative  to  each  corps 
of  the  foldiery;  this  plan  comprehends  an  account  of  all  the 
forces,  both  by  land  and  fea,  belonging  to  the  Othoman 
monarchy.    '  * 
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The  Second  Part  of  die  work  will  comprehend  the  hiftoryr, 
of  the  houfe  of  A^ahomet,  ffom  its  earlieft  origin  tQ  the  prefent 
ticnei  it  is  derived  from  the  only  true  fource  of  information,. 
die  annals  of  the  monarchy.  1  hefe  annals^  fays  our  author, 
though  written  in  pompous  and  emphatic  language,  bear  how-, 
ever  ftrong  impreffions  of  truth,  fidelity,  and  exaclnefe,'  They 
poflefs  a  valuable  advantage  in  having  been  digefted  by  the  firft 
perfonages  of  the  ftate.  In  thefe,  many  have  related  the  events 
of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  fome  from  a  love  of  letters, 
others  in  the  chara<aer  of  public  hiftoriographers  of  their 
country. 

The  hiftory  of  a  long  period  of  the  Othoman  monarchy  has 
been  written  by  contemporary  authors,  many  ofuhem  highly 
efteemed,  both  for. the  purity  and  elegance  of  their  fty^e,  and  for 
the  fagacity  and  depth  of  their  refle£lions. 

Such  is  the  plan^  and  fuch  are  the  materials  of  Chevalier 
P*Ohflbn*s  Hiftory  of  thie  Othoman  Empire.  Though  he  has 
defcended  to  a  degree  t)f  minutenefs  which  by  fome  readers  will 
perhaps  be  thought  tedious,  yet  it  fhould  be  remembered  that  he 
defcribes  a  people  of  whom  we  had  previoufly  but  a  fcanty  and 
imperfect  knowledge.  At  firft  view  he  may  appear  to  have  en- 
tered into  too  nice  a  detail  relpe£ting  the ,  religious  tenets  and 
popular  prejudices  of  the  Mahometans ;  but  it  ftiould  be  con- 
iidered  that  an  accjuaintance  with  thefe  enables  his  readers  to 
;k:count  for  many  extraordinary  foils,  which  otherwife  would  be 
ideemed  incredible.  A  commentary  i;pon  a  religious  code,  howr 
ever  ufeful  to  be  kn6wn,  muft  be  expeded  to  be  fomewhat  in- 
fipid ;  yet  the  author  has  contrived  to  enliven  even  this  part  <|f 
his  work  with  fuch  curious  anecdotes  as  render  it  ccmfiderably 
interefting.  » 

To  fliew  the  attachment  of  the  Mahometans  to  ancient  fuper- 
ftitioiis,  though  exprefsly  condemned  by  their  prophet,  the  au- 
thor, among  other  extraordinary  fafts,  relates  the  following : 

'  Ofman  I.  being  allowed  by  hi$  father  to  aflbciate  only  with  the 
Scheykbj  and  Oulemas^  men  of  learning  and  virtue»  often  viiited 
an  aged  Scbeykb,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  E/ky-Schehher.  , 
He  was  called  Scheykh-Edebaly ;  he  was  eminent  for  his  piety  and 
{becnlattve  knowledge.  Ofman  entertained  for  him  a  peculiar  re- 
ipe£k  and  attachment.  He  frequently  paiTed  days  and  whole  nights 
in  his  fociety ;  he  had  a  tafte  for  the  charms  of  his  converfation,  and 
profited  by  his  lefTons  of  morality,  philofophy,  and  religion.  Bat 
his  hapt>inefs  was  foon  troubled  by  an  event  whic(i  feldom  occurs 
among  a  people  where  there  is  no  focial  intercourfe  between  the 
fexes.  Chance  prefented  to  his  view  the  daughter  of  this  ^hiyJtb, 
who  poffeifed  uncommon  beauty.  £namoured  with  her  charms, 
OfinoH  found  occafion  to  communicate  to  her  his  paffion  and  his 
hopes.  The  chafteft  modefiy  dictated  the  reply  of  the  young  woman, 
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istrhofe  name  was  Malbounn-Khatunn.  I  am  far^  faid  jRie,  frdm 
rififing  a  dtctiiful  bopei  the  immenfi  diftanci  nvhicb  birth  and  Jor tutu 
inteffo/e  hfwten  us  can  nenjer  permit  the  iktugbier  of  a  Scheykh>  <wbofi 
ivholi  feff'^on  is  bis  religion  and  his  virtuty  to  aj'pirt  to  Jo  ixaUed  an 
alliance.  Ihis  anfwcr  inflamed  ftill  more  the  pafiion  of  OJfmm.  Not 
faring  to  confefs  it  to  his  father*  or  to  the  Scheykhy  he  coramuni* 
cated  it  to  the  governor  of  E/ky-Scbebhiry  with  whom  he  was  inti* 
vaately  conneded,  and  requefled  his  endeavours  to  obtain  the  confent 
-of  his  father ;  but  he  experierced  from  him  the  blackeft  perfidy. 
Captivated  with  the  delightful  pifture  which  he  drew  of  his  miftreis, 
the  governor  exerted  his  whole  power  to  extinguifh  the  flame  of 
Ofinany  and  to  obtain  for  himfelf  the  hand  oi  MalhouunrKhatunn. 
lAsx  father,  the  enemy  of  ambition  and  human  greatncfs,  wifhed  only 
for  a  fbn-in«Iaw  diftiiiguifl^ed  for  his  virtue,  who  'fliould,  like  him- 
jfelf,  place  true  happinefs  in  the  poEeffion  of  a  moderate  fortune^ 
and  in  the  eicercife  of  piety  and  religion.  Informed  of  the  vices 
W^ch  tarniJhed  the  birth  and  rank  of  the  goycmoT  of  EJiy-Scbebher^ 
he  did  not  hefitate  to  refufe  his  daughter.  The  vindidive  condu^ 
pf  the  governor  fpon  obliged  Scbeykh  Edebaif  to  change  his  place  of 
rcfid^uce.  He  retired  to  the  territories  of  Ertogbroul,  in  the  neigh- 
|)Ourhood  of  Seugutdjik.  Acquainted  with  the  fecret  motive  of  the 
altercation  between  the  Scbiykh  and  the  governor.  Of  man  indulged 
the  warmed  emotions  of  refeniment  5  and  the  keeneft  hatred  of  rival- 
ihip  was  inilantly  kindled  between  him  and  the  perfidious  governor. 
The  events  ard  political  effects  of  0iis  animofity  belong,  hy)wever,  to 
the  hiftorical  part  of  the  prefent  work. 

•  It  will  be  fufiicient  to  mention  here,  that  in  the  midft  of  this 

rivil  Avar  between  the  party  of  the  governor  and  that  of  OfmoMy  this 

-young  prince,  inflamed  with  the  famepafliOB  for  Malhoinn  Khatwmm, 

•fhottgli  filent  through  fear  of  offending  his  father  and  the  Sciseykh^ 

JEdehaly^  went  one  day  to  vifit  the  fage  in  his  new  fituatimi.    After 

exprefling  to  hiin  fentiments  the  moft  affedionate  and  elevated,  he 

iretired  to  his  apartment,  and  paffed  the  greateft  part  of  the  night  in 

prayer  and  meditation.     Proftrate  on  the  earth,  he  fupplicited  God,, 

with  fervent  tears,  to  direft  his  heart  and  mind,  to  ihfle  in  him  every 

ientiment  repugnant  to  virtue,  to  teach  him  to  adt  worthy  of  his  name 

aind  dignity,  to  enable  him  to  defend  the  doOrine  Of  the  Cou^rann^ 

iand  to  ^propagate  the  tcjnets  of  its  author.    Amidft  theCe  ec^lafie$» 

overcome  jiviuLfleep,  he  faw  in  a  dream  a  placid  light,  equal  to  the 

.  brightnefs  of  a  full  moon,  ifllie  forth  from  die  fide  of  the  Scheykb 

Sdebaly,  and  terminate  its  rapid  courie  in  hi^  own  navel ;  from  this 

immediately  fprung  up  a  prodigious*  tree;    its  ikm  touched  the 

'  4:louds ;  its  branches  were  innumerable,  and  loaded  with  delicious 

.  £aiit ;  its  foliage  was  immenfely  thick  and  extenfive,  and  feemed 

to  cover  the  univerfe;  one  of  its  branches,  diilin^uifhed  above  the 

.  reft  by  its  heautiiful  and  fhining  verdurf,  inclined  towards  Confian^ 

/tinopie  ^nd  the  Wefl,  in  the  form  of  a  fabre;  under  the  (hade  of  this 

tree,  and  at  die  extremity  of  the  profpect,   'vere  difcovered  plains 

jmd  mountains,  parurcs  and  fliepherds,  houfes  and  edifices-;  num^ 

.i})eridf8  fivers  and  fprings  difiFiHed  eveiy  where  the  pureft  ihreams  ; 

ocr^wdt  of  people  ^eforted  thither.irom  all  paru  of  the  worlds  fome 
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fid  quench  their  thirft,  others  to  water  their  fields,  to  cred  foaijr 
tains  and  aquedufts,  to  take  exercife  and  repofc  in  its  fragrant  walks  | 
iftll  were  in  tranfports  gf  joy,  aftoniihment,  and  admiration. 
•    «  Strttck  with.ihis  prodigy,  Oftnan  ran  with  tlje  tenderpft  cmotioi^ 

.  to  the  Scheykh  Edebaly,  who  poflefled  in  a  fup^rior  degree  the  art  of 
inteipreting  dreams.  At  Ofm an 's  recital  the  old  man  was  con-  • 
founded;  but  recovering  his.fpirits,  he  affured  the  young  prince  that 
his  miraculous  vifion  announccjd  his  future  power  and  greatnefs  s  the 
tree  which  he  had  -feen  was  the  ihyfterious  tree  oi  Touba,  one  of  the 
wonders  of  Paradife;  the  moon's  rifmg  from  his  Me  and  fetting 

^n  his  navel,  was  an  emblem  of  the  intimacy  which  fubfifted  be- 
tween them  on  account  of  their  union  of  fentiment  refpeaing  faith, 
doftnne,  and  virtue;  the; flour ifliing  ftate  of  the  tree,  its  friiit, 
^branches,  and  foliage,  foretold  the  profperity  of  his  family  and  do- 
oninions;   the  plains  and  mountains,    the  paftures  and  fheph^rds, 

~  the  rivers  and  fprings,  fhewed  the  extent  of  his  monarchy,  and  the 
immenfity  ofhispoffeffions;  the  branch  inclining  towards  the  Weft 
and  Conftanmiople,  indicated  plainly  the  conqueft  of  that  fupcrb  ca^ 
pital  of  the  eaftem  empire  by  a  prince  of  his  family ;  the  varioas 
people,  in  fine,  who  walked  under  its  fhadd,  yeprefented  the  different 
nations  who,  under  His  Tceptre  and  laws,  would  enjoy  the  advantage 
t)f  a  mild,  equitable,  and  profpcrous  government. 

«  The  Scheykh  Edehaly,  however,  interpreted  ibll  further  this  myil 
tcrious  dream:  he  thought  the  light  which  ifiued  from  his  fide  muft 
«rocan  his  daughter,  then  in  her  fifteeenth  yearf  and,  confidering 
this  vifion  as  a  celeftial  warning,  he  haftened  to  communicate  it  to 
Erivghrotd,  who  imbibed  his  opinion,  and  determined  immediately 
to  form  an  alliance,  which  foretold,  in  fuch  llriking  charaders,  the  . 
preatnefs  of  his  family  •   *  ^  ' 

*  Though  this  dream  may  be  fuppofed  ap  artful  .contrivance  be- 
tween the  Schtykh  and  O/mauy  yet  it  had  a  decif^ye  influence  on  the 
'mm&oi  Ertoghroul,     It  is  mentioned  by  almoft  every  oriental  hiflo- 
rian,    and  particularly  by  IM/s  Bidligy,   who  animates  his  narra- 
-tive  by  ingenious  verfes  on  the  amours  of  the  founder  of  the  Otho- 
man  monarchy.*  '     - 

Of  the  ftyle  of  the  tranflation,  which  we  have  found  to  be 
not  only  faithful  but  elegant,  our  readers  themfelves  will  be  able 
to  form  an  opinion^  from  this  quotation. 

This  volume. is  illuftrated  by^an  Atlas  of  very  fioe  engrav- 
ings, which  muft  have  been  executed  at  a  great  expence.  And 
this  accounts  for  the  high  price  of  the  work,  which,  however, 
though  the  plates  are  the  iame,  is  two^iineas  lefs  than  th^t 
.  f  f  tiic  French  editioji. 
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Art.  II.  An  Eftimatt  of  tbi  Temperatun  of  different  Latiiudes. 
By  Richard  Kirwany  Efq.  F.  R.  S.  and  Mfmber  of  the  Academies 
efStockholm^  Vffal^  Dijon^  DubKn^  Philadelphia^  (sf^  8v.o.  %%• 
boards.     Elmfly.     London,  ^787. 

METEOROLOGY  Is  one  of  ^e  mofft  beautiful  and  intc- 
refting  fubjeds  in  the  hiftory  of  Nature.  It  is  clofely  con- 
nected with  the  common  affairs  of  life,  and  the  knowledge  of  it 
is  equally  fubfervient  to  the  peaceful  labours  of  the  huiband-» 
man,  and  the  adventurous  toils  of  die  mariner.  Hence  it  was 
cultivated  from  the  earliefl:  ages  of  antiquity;  but  the  ftudy  of 
it  was  generally  committed  to  the  vulgar,  and  obfervadons  made 
that  were  vague,  local,  and  tindlured  with  fuperftition.  The 
modern  difFufion  of  natural  knowledge  has  refcued  meteorology 
from  obfcurity.  Since  the  introduSdon  of  the  barometer  and 
thermometer  in  the  laft  century,  thefe  inftrun^ents  have  been 
prbdigioufly  multiplied,  and  accurate  regifters  have  been  kept, 
and  obfervations  made,  in  various  parts  of  the  globe.  We  are 
happy  to  iele£t  as  the  benefactor  of  mankind,  from  the  nu- 
merous herd  of  infienificant  fovereigns,  the  name  of  Charie$ 
Theodore,  Elector  Palatine  of  the  Rhine.  This  wife  prince 
erected  the  Meteorological  Academy  of  Manheim,  in  his  own 
principality,  and  ordered  the  beft  inftruments  to  be  conftni<5ted 
tind  fent  to  all  the  academies  and  univerfities  in  Europe. 

It  is  well  afcertained  that  the  heat  of  the  globe  is  not  derived 
from  central  fires,  but  merely  from  the  folar  rays.  The  warmth 
js  producedjat  the  furfiice,  where  the  particles  of  light  are  ab- 
Ibrbed.  It  is  promoted  by  the  intenfity  of  the  light,  by  the  al- 
titude of  the  fun,  and  by  his  cpntinuance  above  the  horizon ; 
dnd  it  is  fometimes  augmented  by  the  condeniation  of  vapoury. 
The  generation  of  heat  may  be  fufpended  by  the  obfcurity  oir 
^rkndfe  of  the  weather  ;  but  active  cold  is  always  produced  by 
the  converfton  of  bodies  from  the  folid  to  the  liquid  (late,  or 
from  that  into  an  elaftic  fluid.  Hence  the  prefence  or  abfence 
of  the  fun,  the  evap6ration  or  condenfation  of  vapour,  are  tKe 
great  caufes  of  the  variety  of  climates,  and  the  viciflitudes  6f 
(eafons.  There  is  only  one  grand  fource  of  heat  therefore,  whi}e 
the  other  circiimftances  may  indifferently  occafion  either  heat 
or  cold.  What  becomes  of  the  perpetual  accumulation  of 
warmth  ?  Is  the  heat  carried  off  through  the  mafs  of  atmofphere 
indefinitely  into  fpace  ?  Perhaps  the  fuperfluous  heat  is  fpent  in 
evapbrating  fluids,  and  perhaps  the  atmofphere  is  perpetually  in- 
creafing.  Befides,  the  vapour,  as  it  rifes  into  the  fuperior  re- 
gions, acquires  greater  elafticity,  and  confequently  continues 
to  abforb  die  furrounding  warmth.  Perhaps  the  fteam  is  decom- 
pofed  in  its  afcent,  and  the  hydrogen  gas,  detached  from  the 
oxygen,  produces  the  fplendid  jmenomena  of  meteors. 
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Tf  we  abftraA  from  the  local  fituation  and  dircumftanccs  of 
the  place,  the  temperature  will  be  expreffed  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy by  a  formula  firft  propofed  by  the  celebrated  aftronomer 
Mayer.  Let  /  denote  the  fine  of  the  latitude ;  then  die  mediuni 
annual  temperature  will  be  84* — 53**X/*  by  Farenheit's  fcale.. 
Hence  the  increment  of  tempera^re  correfpondirig  to  one  de- 
gree's advance  to  the  equator  is  equal  to  the  fine  of  double  the 
latitude.  Between  the  tropics  the  variation  of  temperature  is 
fmall ;  it  is  greateft  at  the  latitude  of  45**,  and  again  diminifhcs 
as  we  approach  to  the  pole.  It  fcarcely  ever  freezes  in  lowef 
latitudes  than  35%  unlefs  in  very  elevated  places,  nor  hails  in 
higher  latitudes  than  60''.  Between  the  tropics  the  difFerencfe 
is  fmall  between  the  heat  of  fummer  and  winter ;  it  conftantljr 
increafes  as  we  advance  towards  the  poles.  In  general  it  may 
be  depoted  by  the  formula  5H  25«X/*.  The  coldeft  fcafon  is 
in  the  middle  of  January,  the  hotteft  in  July.  The  monthly 
variation  of  temperature  is  very  irregular,  and  cannot  be  well 
afcertained.  In  general  the  fummer  and  winter  are  pretty  uni- 
form, and  the  greateft  variation  takes  place  in  the  fpring  and 
I  autumn. 

But  the  ftandard  of  temperature  is  varloufly  modined  from  the 
nature  of  the  foily  its  elevation,  its  diftancfe  from  the  ocean, 
&c.  When  the  air  is  cloudy  it  receives  heat  from  the  abforpticm 
of  the  folar  rays;  fometimes  it  derives  a  partial  warmth  from 
the  condenfation  of  vapours ;  but  in  general  it  participates  of 
the  temperature  of  the  fubftances  with  which  it  is  in  contad. 
Water,  from  its  fuperior  denfity,  abforbs  the  particles  of  light,'^ 
and  from  its  conducing  quality  becomes  equally  heated  through- 
out. The  fuperficial  water,  as  it  is  heated,  becornes  fpecificalty 
lighter  and  defcends.  Hence  the  temperature  of  lakes  does  not 
vary  fo  much  as  that  of  the  furrounding  atmofphere.  When 
riie  air  was  at  81%  the  water  ^  the  furface  of  the  lake  of  Ge- 
neva was  62**,  and  at  the  depth  of  87  feet  55^.  In  feas  and  in 
the  ocean  the  variation  is  ftill  lefs.  The  gulf  of  Bothnia  diflfefs 
confiderably  from  the  temperature  of  the  ocean,  being  fome- 
times heated  in  fummer  to  70°,  and  commonly  frozen  in  win- 
ter. The  German  fea  is  about  5  degrees  warmer  in  fummer, 
and  3  degrees  colder  in  winter,  than  the  Atlantic.  The  Me- 
diterranean is  in  general  warmer  than  the  Atlantic. 

Earth  receives  heat  from  the  fun  more  readily  than  water,  but 
conducts  it  flowly.     Befides,  the  light  is  fpent  in  heating  onlv 
the  furiace  of  the  land,  while  it  is  nearly  equallv  difFufed  throu|n . 
great  bodies  of  water.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  Marfeilles  me 
land  is  often  heated  to  i6o*,  when  the  fea  is  onlv  77*.     In  win-  ' 
ter  the  earth  is  fometimes  cooled  to  140,  while  the  fea  is  44'*. 

In 
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|q  general,  the  land  is  io<>  hotter  in  fuimner  than  the  furrouilding 
fea,  and  as  much  colder  in  winter. 

The  great  fource  of  cold  is  evaporation.  Hence  a  firm 
playey  foil,  retaining  clofelj  the  moiftufe,  docs  not  readily  lofe 
|he  heat  which  it  has  acquired.  In  ftones  or  fand,  on  the  con-» 
i^ary,    the  pioifture  being  extremely  divided  and  difFufed,    is 

Suickly  evaporated.  Hence  the  intenfe  cold  of  Terra  del  Fiiego. 
living  vegetables,  by  tl>eir  perfpiration,  prodigioufly  aflift  eva- 
poration. Tall  impenetrable  forefts,  beiides  excluding  the  folar 
rays,  are  thus  the  adlive  paufes  of  cold..  In  Guyana  in  South* 
America,  that  part  of  the  country  which  was  lately  cleared,  i$ 
pxceflively  hot;  while  in  the  wooded  parts  the  inhabitants  arc 
.pbliged  to  light  a  fire  every  night.  Co}d  is  increafed  by  every  cir- 
xumftance  that  promotes  the  folution  of  water  in  the  atmofphere  ; 
;|)y  the  heat  of  the  air ;  by  its  denfity ;  by  its  drynefs,  by  its  motion, 
.&c.  Hence  the  aftonidnng  effeds  of  dry  winds^;  as  the  Sirocco, 
Harmattan,  &c.  Lofty  mountains  ar^  expofcd  to  the  aerial  mo- 
tions, and  liable  to  fuiFer  evaporation ;  at  the  fame  time  that 
fhe  folar  rays,  falling  obliquely,  excite  little  heat.  The  fum- 
mits  of  mountains,  however,  are,  from  their  communication 
with  the  mafs  of  the  earth,  generally  warmer  than  the  air  at  the  . 
fame  altitude ;  and  hence  the  winds  generally  tend  towards 
|hem.  As  thefe  afccnd  the  fides  of  the  mountains',  they  become 
rarer,  depofit  their  moifture,  and  form  fog ;  \yhen  they  again 
defccnd,  thev  greedily  reabforb  the  moifture  from  the  plains. 
Hence  the  effect  of  mountains  in  cooling  the  adjacent  country. 
Even  under  the  equator,  and  in  fiimmer,  the  mountains  are,  at 
the  altitude  of  16,000  feet,  covered  with  fnow.  This  is  called 
the  lowir  point  of  congelation.  No  vapour  can  rife  higher  than 
28,000  feet  3  and  this  is  termed  the  higheft  point  of  congelation. 
As  we  advance  to  the  poles,  the  curve  of  perpetual  congelation 
approaches  to  the  furface.  In  general,  if  d  denote  the  exccfe 
pf  the  annual  temperature  above  32%  the  lower  point  of  congtla^ 
tion  will  be  at  the  altitude  of  dX  320  i^tt^  and  the  higher  at 
^X6oo.     The  effe£l  of  elevation  ih  reducing  the  medium  tem- 

.  perature,  cannot  be  accurately  afcertained.  If  the  afcent  be  at 
the  rate  of  fix  feet  in  the  mile,  |  of  a  degree  may  be  aUowed/or 
^very  200  feet  of  altitude  \  if  at  the  rate  of  15  feet,  half  a  de- 
gree may  be  allowed.  Iflands,  participating  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  th^  furrounding  ocean,  enjoy  a  milder  climate  than  con- 
tinents. The  equatorial  regions  are  cooled  by  the  fea  breezes  ; 
but  the  higher  latitudes  derive  additional  warmdi  from  the  prox- 

^  Jmity  of  the  ocean. 

Qur  ingenious  author  proceeds  to  examine  the  obfervations 
^X  have  been  made  at  various  places,  and  taaffiga  the  caufes 

;  jwhichhave  occaiioned  the  deviations  from  the  ftandard  of  tem- 
4  •  perature. 


GhemhaJ  Bxperitnenis  and  (yptriiftfhs*  tf^ 

.pcniture.  The  coaft  of  Africa  fe^ms  to  be  the  hotteft  part  of 
the  globe.  The  air  ir\  the  fliade  in  Senegal  is  cortnmonly  94*, 
and  in  the  day  time  often  1 1 1**.  In  the  interior  phirts  of  Afia, 
in  Siberia  and  Grand  Tartary,  every  circumftance  cohtributes 
to  produce  inl^nk  cold.  The  land  is  extremely'  elevated,  ac 
an  immenfe  diftmce  from  the  ocean,  and  covered  with  extenfive 
forefts.  Hence  it  is  perhaps  the  chilleft  andthemoft  inhofpit- 
able  region  itpbn  the  fac6'  6f  the  globe.  The  temperature  o^ 
America  is  in  general  10*  or  12°  below  the  ftandafd.  In  fiim- 
mer  the  heat  is  often  exceffive,  but  in  winter  the  moft  intenfe 
cold  is  felt*  The  north-weft  parts  of  the  continent  are  lofty, 
barren,  and  mountainous  5  to  the  eaft ward  are  numeroais  and 
magnificent  lakes,  the  lower  country  abounding  in  fwamps  and 
morafles,  and  covered  with  forefts.  Cultivation  will  therefore 
contribute,  in  fome  degree,  to  amelidrate  the  climate,  as  well  as 
to  improve  thfe  fcanty  foil. 

The  author  concludes  with  fome  remarks  upon  the  caufes  o£ 
nnufual  cold  in  Europe:  thefe,  however,  are,  in  our  opinion,^ 
vague  and  indetermined.  Our  refpeft  for  the  philofophicahau* 
riior  elevates  him  much  above  our  verbal  criticifm.  We  have 
given  an  abftraft  of  his/a<fts  and  reafonings,  and  have  ventured, 
m  fome  inftances,  to  gerieralife  and  extend  them.  Upon  the 
whole,  Mr.  Kirwan  deferves  the  htgheft  praife  for  the  induftry  andt 
ability  with  which  hfe  has  treated  this  new  but  important  fubjeft* 

Art.  III.  Chemical  Experiments  and  Opinions.  Extra£ied  from 
a  Work  puhiifhed  in  the  laji  Century.  8vo.  2s.  6d,  Prince| 
Oxford;  Murray,  London.     1 790. 

A  FTER  the  progrefs  of  fcience  is  advanced,  we  are  inclined 
^^  to  paufe  for  a  moment,  and  look  back  upon  the  labours  of 
cor  prcdeceflbrs.  We  arc  then  able  to  feleft  the  bright  ideas 
which  lie  buried  in  the  chaos  of  exploded  opinions,  and  t6  efti-* 
mate  their  real  value  and  importance.  The  little  jedoafiea 
w^ich  difturb  the  human  breaft  are  fbothed  into  a  calm^,  and  we 
are  difpofed,  from  pure  benevolence,  to  venerate  the  worth  and 
genius  of  a  paft  age.  The  modern  difcoveries  upon  Ae  fobjetSI 
of  eafes,  arc  fplendid  and  important ;  they  throw  light  upon  che- 
miftry  and  phyfic4ogy,  and  contribute  to  the  convenience  and  fup-, 
port  of  life.  But  thefe  would  appear  to  us  as  ftill  in  their  infancyy 
and  the  creation  of  yefterdiay.  We  are  furprifed  to  find  a  philofo-» 
pher  of  the  laft  century  purfue  the  fame  tradt  of  inveftigatio% 
and  make  feveral  of  the  iame  difcoveries.  '  At  the  fight  of  the 
*  r^eientation  of  MayOw's  pneamatic  apparatus  annexed  to  this 
'  pamphlet,  a  certain  northern  profeflbr'  (we  fappofe  the  cele* 
bitted  Dr^  Black)  ^  lifted  up  his  hands  in  complete  aftonifh-- 
•"ment.*    The  name  of  Mayow  is  novrrefcucd  from  oblivion, 
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uA  muft  henceforth  be  ranked  with  Bacon  and  with  Bo]i]e«. 
^  He  threw  away  with  fcom  the  vague  ideas  annexed  by  the  (4d 
^  chemifts  to  the  terms  fulphur,  mercury,  &c.  He  has  clearly. 
^  preiented  the  notion  of  phlogifton,  which  rendered  the  name 

*  of  Stahl  fo  celebrated.  He  perceived  the  afiton  of  dephlo- 
^  gifticated  air  in  almoft  all  the  wide  extent  of  its  influence ;  he 
^  was  acquainted  with  the  compofition  of  the  atmoiphere,  and 
^  contrived  to  make  the  mixture  of  nitrous  and  atmofpherical 
^  air.  He  was  well  aware  of  the  caufe  of  the  increafe  of  weight. 
y  in  the  metallic  calces,  and  difiindly  aiTerted  that  certain  bafes 

*  are  rendered  acid  by  the  acceflion  of  nitro*atmofpherical  par- 

*  tides,  ©r  what  has  fince  been  denominated  the  acidifying  prin- 

*  ciple.     He  difcovered  the  method  of  producing  factitious  gas^ 

*  and  obferved  its  permanent  elafticity ;  and,  what  is  ftiU  more 
/  *  ftrange,'  he  invented  the  nice  art  of  transferring  it  from  veflel 

*  to  veflel.  The  do<ftrine  of  refpiration  is  all  his  own.  He  has 
^  carried  on  his  inveftigation  of  this  function  fi'om  the  diminu- 
^  tion  of  the  air  by  the  breathing  of  animals  (as  well  as  the 
\  burning  of  bodies;  to  the  change  it  produces  in  the  blood  dur-. 
\  ing  its  paflage  through  the  lungs,  and  the  ufe  of  the  placenta•^ 
A  genius  fo  bold,  fo  fuccefsful,  and  fo  extraordinary,  mightily 
raifes  our  curiofity  and  gratitude.  JDr.  Beddoes,  with  whole 
abilities  the  public  is  well  acquainted  from  his  elegant  tranfla- 
tion  of  Bergman  and  Spallanzani,  endeavours,  in  a  fpirited  in« 
trodu£tion,  to  coUeft  fon:ie  particulars  with  regard  to  the  life 
of  Mayow.  He  was  born  in  1645,  and  was  admitted  a  fcholar 
of  Wadham  College  at  the  age  of  16.  He  had  made  his  prin- 
cipal difcoveries  before  the  age  of  twenty^three.  He  mone 
bright  for  a  time,  but  was  foon  extingui(hed.  He  died  in 
an  apothecary's  houfe  near  Covent-Garden'in  1679,  at  the  age 
of  34. 

1  his  pamphlet  contains  a  tranflation  of  the  contents  of 
Mayow's  trcatifes,  together  with  an  analyfis.  We  are  afto- 
niflied  to  obferve  the  extent  and  boldnefs  of  his  inquiries.  There 
is  fcarcely  a  phenomenon  in  nature  which  he  has  not  ventured 
to  explain.  He  feems  to  have  been  led  into  his  fpeculations  by 
the  coniideration  of  the  formation  of  nitre.  This  fait  derives 
Its  alkali  from  the  earth ;  its  acid  from  the  air,  and  from  that 
portion  of  the  atmofphere  which  he  terms  fire-air  or  nitro- 
atmofpherical.  The  motion  of  thefe  aerial  particles  occafioiis 
combuftion.  Hence  the  deflagration  of  nitre,  and  th^  current 
of  air  direded  to  bumino;  homes.  He  conceives  that  the  al« 
kali  found  in  the  aflies  of  vegetables  arifes  from  the  dedompo- 
fition  of  the  nitre  which  they  contained.  The  nitro-atipofphe* 
rical  particles  pafs  into  the  blood  during  refpiration,  and  com- 
municate warmth  and  the  florid  colour.    He  imagines  that  die 

umbilical 


^inbilical  arteries  carry  to  the  foetus,  not  only  the  nutrlcious 
juice,  but  atfo  nitro-aerial  particles,  and  thus  fupplies  the  want 
of  refpiration.  The  fame  remark,  he  extends  to  chicken  of 
an  egg.  We  muft  obferve,  however,  that  Mayow  is  ftrongly 
tinAured  with  the  prejudices  of  his  age.  t'ike  a  fanguine 
theqrif^,  he  fondly  imagines  that  his  nitro-aerial  principle  is  the 
grand  mover  in  nature.  He  applies  it  to  the  explanation  of  fo* 
lidity  and  elafticity ;  to  that  of  the  phenomena  of  water-fpouts, 
thunder,  and  light,  and  colours.  A  lucid  idea  occafionally  burfts 
out  of  a  crowd  of  wild  and  extravagant  notions,  and  it  requires 
an  attention  to  the  late  difcoveries  to  appreciate  hi^  true  merit. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  mentioning  an  important  ex- 
periment which  Dr.  Beddoes  (lightly  announces.  Nitrous  acid 
has  been  procured  by  tranfmitting  dephlogifticated  air  from  Man- 
ganefe  along  with  atmofpherical  through  a  heated  tube. 


Art.  IV.  On  the  Confideration  due  to  the  CUr^  from  their  Im* 
portance  in  Society ;  a  Sermon  preached  at  the  J^nniverfary  Meet^^ 
ing  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  ofPemhrokeJhire^on  Tuefday  June  20, 
1789,  in  the  parijh  Church  of  St.Mary^  Haverfordweji,  By 
Charles  Symmondsj  B  D.  ReSior  of  Narbeth.  Printed  for  the 
Charity,  by  Rofs  of  Carmarthen.     4to.  is.    Williams,  Loa- 

.     don.     1790, 

TN  this  elegant  compofitioh  the  reverend  author,  after  fhew- 
--■•  ing  the  different  ranks  neceflary  in  a  ftate  of  civil  fociety,  and 
how  much  the  exiftence  of  all  depends  on  the  due  fupport  of 
.«ach,  enters  into  an  inquiry  in  what  rank  the  priefthood  (hould 
be  held.  In  doing  this,  he  prefents  us  with  an  hiftorical  de^  , 
duiSlion  of  the  facred  charaSer,  from  the  earlieft  ages  to  the  ftat^ 
in  which  we  now  fee  it. 

'  In  the  firft  ages,'  obferves  our  author,  '  the  facred  was  in- 

*  feparable  from  the  royal  character,  the  patriarch  was  the  prie^ 

*  as  well  as  king.'     This  leads  him  to  defcribe  the  honorary 
'diftinftion  conferred  by  God  himfelf  on  the  order,  which  con- 
tinued as-  long  as  the  Jewifh  difpenfation  lafted.    When  this  gave 
way  to  an  improved  fyftem,  the  condition  of  the  priejfthood  was 

^only  apparently  changed.  With  its  fplendid  trappings  it  loft  no 
part  of  its  dignity.  Though  he  refufed  his  dire6i  fanftion  to 
'any  particular  form  of  church  government,  the  blefled  Founder 
of  our  religion  fuggefted  the  eftabliftiment  of  a  priefthood,  of 
.different  degrees,  by  his  firft  delegation  .of  the  twelve,  and  by 
his  fubfequent  one  of  the  feventy  difciples. 

Our. author  gives  next  a  very  beautiful  defcriptioii  of  tha 
.fiipplicity  obfervable  in  the  early  ages  of  the  'Chriftian  church, 

dignified 


iyi      teUeri  9tt  the  PiKifj  StdMufic  of  the  Italian  dperd^ 

dignified  as  it  was  only  by  the  gifts  of  the  Ht^ly  Ghbft.  Thcif 
traces  it,  as  far  as  hiftory  will  permit,  through  the  darker  agis; 
And  while,  with  a  candour  that  does  him  credit,  he  fcoms'  td 
defend  the  then  corrupted  ftate  of  the  cr^er,  hfe  feenft  very  fen- 
fibly  to  feel  the  obloquy  in  which  the  religion  itfelf  has  been  in-^ 
voived  through  the  degeneracy  of  its  minifters.  Yet  even  iri 
this  gloomy  period  the  prtefthood  appears  more  enlightened 
thlan  any  other  clafs,  and  to  exert  all  its  powers  in  proteding 
the  weak,  and  reftoring  a  kind  of  favage,  morality;  nor  is  it  to 
be  forgotten  that  the  nrft  attempts  at  d  reformation  were  thrf 
intrepid  efforts  of  a  prieft. 

This  leads  our  author  to  an  inquiry  into  the  ptefent  ftate  of 
the  church  and  its  minifters.  Here,  while  no  allowance  for  hu- 
man weaknefs  is  required  further  than  what  the  feverity  of 
fcepticifm  would  admit,  it  is  boldly  contended  that  the  too  com- 
mon fuggeftions  againft  the  clergy  are  unfounded,  illiberal,  and 
Unjuft ;  that  the  feverity  with  which  the  few  culprits  it  has'  to 
lament  are  j^fltf  treatccf,  is  a  proof  of  a  purity  of  morals  in  the 
body  at  large.  The  ncceflity  of  religion,  and  of  an  order  pf 
men  fet  apart  from  the  common  concerns  of  life,  is  next  ably 
infifted  on.  This  naturally  leads  to  a  review  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  clergy  are  fupported ;  and  our  author  pathetically  la- 
ments the  peculiar  hardfhip  under  which  thofe  of  the  princi-' 
pality  labour  from  the  number  of  impropriatio/is^  and  the  po- 
verty of  its  preferments. 

Our  authbr  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  charity 
for  the  benefit  of  which  his  fermon  was.  intended  j  and  we  fin- 
cerely  wifti  our  limits  would  permit  us  to  oflPer,  in  his  owrt 
words,  the  many  forceable  arguments,  and  the  delicate  addrei^ 
to  the  feelings,  with  which  this  part  abounds.  We  can,  how- 
ever, only  conclude  with  referring  our  reader  to  the  work,  and 
with  fincerely  wifcing  it  may  be  attended  with  all  the  fuccefe 
the  intention  of  the  preacher,  and  the  importance  of  the  obje<^^ 
entitle  it  to. 


Art.  V.  Letters  upon  the  Poetry  and  Mufu  of  the  Italian  Operai 
Addrejfed  to  a  Friends  By  the  late  Mr.  John  Brawn,  Painter i 
Small  8vo,    3s.  6d.      Bel),   Edinburgh  i   Elliott,  London, 

TT  appears  Mr.  Brown  was  not  Icis  endowed  with  a  juft  taffcf 
^  for  painting  than  its  fifter  atts  poetry,  and  more  efpecially 
mufic.  The  fci«ice  of  the  Italian  opera  was  very  familiar  t6 
him ;  and  though  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  ity  h^  was  not  Jn- 
fenfible  of  the  abfordities  of  modern  refinement,  in  making  tafte 

fabfervienf 


fubfirrvieht  to  the  difficulty " of  execution.  After  ihcwing  the 
Advantages^  that  fbrceabie  eacpreffions  of  the. different  palions 
jnight  derive  from  the  aid  of  mufic,  the  author  apologifes  for 
recitative,  inafmucb  as  it  prevents  the  perpetual  tranfition  front 
poetry  to  profe^  from  niufic  tb.plain  fpeaking,  which  difgraces 
our.Kngti&  comic  opera  r  that  the  mufic  of  the  recitative 
though  for  convenience  confined  to  bars,  is  not  fubjq£ted  to  pre«> 
cjfe  nn^cal  meafure,  but  regiiUted  by  the  naturalr{s;o(bdyof  the 
language.  In  a  noCe  fubloined  to  this  pafi[age  our  author  illuff^ 
trates  the  fubjed  by  produting  fevcral  Italiajv  words^  which  he 
ihews  have,  in  thefe  mufical  compofitions,  a  degree  of  time  al^ 
lotted  to  diem  equal  to  the  quantities  they  hold  in  common 

fpeech:  thus  amo,  confifting  of  a  long  and  (hort  fyUat^le^  has 
for  its  firft  fyllable  a  crotchet,  for  its  fecond  a  quaver^  as  anoi^ 

docile , and  flebile,  making  an  exaft  Latin  dadyle,  havealimir 
lar  allotment  of  time  in  mufic,  as  docile,  flebile.    -While  our 

4CC  ill 

author  di(canted  thus  ill  praife  of  the  application  of  the  Italian 
language  to  mufical  recitative,  he  might  have  recolIe£ted  thai 
the  fame  may  be  done  in  any  language  thar  ever  yet  was  fpoken^ 
or  that  can  be.  fpoken,  that  the  fame  has  ever  been  attended  to 
in  EnglifH  burlettas,  except  where  a  deviation  ivx>m  it  may  ferve 
to  heighten  any  ludicrous  event  or  expreffion,  as  in  the  addfefs  * 
of  Mmerva  to  Paris  in  the  burletti  of  the  Golden  Pippin'j 

<  riljmake  your  fortnnein  the  mi-lita-ry.* 

Here  the  lengthening  oift  the  laft  word  by  a  falfe  quantity,  adds 
much  to  the  drollery  of  addreffing  fuch  a  fpeech  to  a  powdered 
beau.  While  we  are  ready  to  allow  the  difadvantages  our  Ian*- ' 
guage  labours  under  from  its  too  great  abundance  of  conlbnants, 
we  think  Ae  liad  obfervatipn  Q^^ws  this  does  not.render  it  unfit 
for  mufical  recitative ;  it  is  allowed  by  all  that  its  force  in  heroic 
poetry  js  mudi  increafed;  and  we  fhall  produce  an  inflance  to 
ihewit  is  capable,  when  rightly  managed,  even  in  the  fonnct, 
of  much  fofbiefs,  without  any  violation  of  its  true  profody.  It 
is  not  a  little  remaifkable,  tjiat  in  the  mufic  of  the  old  ballad  - 
of  Grammachree  Molly,  fcarce  a  fyllable  (bould  be  accented 
different  from  its  proper  pronunciation.  Let  us  take  the  fol^ 
lowing  line:  "  ',; 

*  Such  foodtiefs  once  /<»'  me  was  ihewn/      .  I 

If  Ae  reade^either  read  6r,'<in|  this  line,*  he  will  be  fenfible^ilf 
-die  fcifee  of  our  remaric;  let  him  tranfpofe  a  fingle  lyilaWei  ai^  . 
the  truth  of  ii  will  be  more  ftriking : 

'.Such  fondnefsy^r  )9!fi««c«  w^ihewn.7.  . 
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rtji     taurs  m  tU  P^ttry  and  Mi^  0/1^9  ftilkn^Cfefk. 

Bjr  dtt$  appamitl)!  trifling  alteradon,^  inftead  of  ihi  becomes  # 
Jong  fyll^lc  in  reading,  and  bat  a  crotchet  infteai  o(  a  quaver 
affijmnl  it  in  the  mufic ;  nor  is  thfi  tStA  left  ftriking,  <»ven  to  ai^ 
ormnary  eai;,  in  At  latter  than  in  d>e  for «!ier.  Kavrng  taken  the 
fiberty  of  throwing  in  this  Utile  vindication,  of  our  <ovm  Ian*" 
gttage)  we  ihalb  proceed  with  tbr  wosk  before  us.  The  author 
ne99  marks,  with  equal  juftice  andtafle,  the  various  pbtKflers^  of 
tecitative^  the  manner  in  which  it  is,  under  dtffiirent  circum^ 
fiances,  conneAed  with  the  air,  and. the  adv;uitages  it  fi^uentlf 
derives,  from  the  orcheftra.  The  different  fpedes  of  aire  ar* 
iiext  eonfidered^  and  their  divifions  marked  vdth  mudi  clearnefe 
and  propriety^  We  could  hav^  wiihed  tfat  examplei  produced 
had  bc^n  tranflated  into  verfe  inftead  of  profe,  by  wluch.  their 
^ifed  would  have  been  increafed,  and  die  whdle  aflumed  a  more 
Jriviting  and  uniform  air.  Thee  fymphony  is  dcfirribed-  ^di 
much  perfpicuity,  and  its  varieties  and  occafion^  omtffioQS 
traced* 

The.fpecies  of  air  arc  divided  into  nmtMlij  4i  Mt^fmmo  0 
mmzo  caraure^  f^lantey  di  bravura  or  di  agilita.  Thcfc  are  all 
veil  defcribed,  and.illuftrated  with  fnitable  examples  as  wdl  as* 
remarks,  for  which  we  muft  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itfelft 
;We  fhall  offinr  the  concluding  d>fervations  as  a  ipecimen  of  the 
<#ork,  and  as  containing  many  ufeful  hints  U>  nioft:  ptrfonhdiss^ 
and  compofers : 

*  From  what  has  been  fitid  of  the  aria  £  Urtamiuro^  ^Rc  caiatAtl^ 
the  miiiXo  cardtere^  and  the  different  fubdiviuons  of  the  arid parlante^ 
I  hope  I.have,  in.  ibme  degree^  nuub  itpkun  to  your'loMfiiip  that 
ihere  is  no  affeflioR  of  the  humaa  breaft>  from  the  flig^teft  2^  melt 
J;en'tle  ftirring  of  feniiment  to  the  moll  frantic  degrees  of  paflion, 
which  fomc  one  t)f  thcfe  dafTe*  is  not  apily  fiiit^d  to  exprefe.  If  this 
be  troe^  other  dafles  muft  be  either  bad  or  fuper^ous.  ITMs^in  fad^ 
is  the  cafe  of- the  aria  di  i^lita^  or  ariadi  hravnray  a$  i^t  iSs  ibnTe»> 
4imcs  called;  ia  treating  or\^4nch»  it  Will  be  ahneft  flilBcient  to  re- 
|)eat  to  your  lordihib  the  deferipdon  f  gave  of  it  in  cbe  general  emlt> 
meration  of  jAk  tiifferent  cla/Tes ;  it  is  an  air  compof^  ^hixfy,  indeed 
too  often  mer^ty^  to  indalge  the  ftoger  in  the  dilpl^  of  certain  powers 
in  the  execudon^  particularly  extraordinary  egiUly  o]>  cotopa^  of 
voice.  I9  fiKh  a  compofition,  iht.mtaas  are  evid^tiy ^ogf^onded 
with  the  ^^of  ^e  aj(t  i  dexterity  (if  I  maybeailowedt(eexpcefion)f 
and  artifice,  ihflead  of  ferving  a$  the  inflrumedts,  b)eing  made  the  obr 
je£l  of  the  work;  fuch  are  the  airs  which,  with  us,  we^fo  frequently 
i^ferve  fimg  to  ears  ered,  and  gaping  mouths,  whilft  the  heart,  in 
honeft  apathy,  is  cairyiag  on  it6iBereftaiMlwii£)^A>  and  of  this 
l^di  inde<^>  are  all  the  attempts,  inthediCercftta^tSi  to  Ajibft^ 
tmp  what  is  difficult  or  novel  for  what  is  beautiful  ai^id  n^undjL 
where  there  has  ever  been  a  genuine  t^e  for*  an^  of:  the  arts,  thaa 

3tnefs  to  admire  what  is  new  and  difficult  is  one  of  the  firft  fymptoms 
the  decline  of  (hit  tafiei  fiKhJ^at^i^e&ntthe (ti^ein  Italy  with 


iPefpea  to  all  ^e  aits;  b<w  thjB  ?d|»if|iti0n  befto^re*  <<^<^ri^rl  9»4tffi<> 
colty  and  novelty,  in  preference  to  beauty  ^d  &»piidty,.  is  the  fSt^ 
not  of  the  decline*  but  of  the  total  i«cant  of  tafte»  aQ4  pfp^ae^s  fro^ 
the  fame  principles  with  the  admiration  of  tumbling  and  rc^t^ 
dancing,  which  the  multitude  mjjf  gaze  on  with  affonii^ment  Jong^ 
before  diey  ztt  fufceptible  of  tlie  charms  of  graceftfl  an4  eteganj 
pantomhne,  theie  feats  of  agih^  having  exa^y  th«  fame  relation  to^ 
fiae  dancing,  that  tke.abovementioned  airs  have  to  expreiCve  mu(|c  t 
they  are  therefore,  I  conceive,  incompatible  withthe  natiue  of  aie«^ 
rioasdran^a;  but  in  the  b^rletta  or  comic  opera, 'in  which  mnch 
greater  liberties  may  be  titkren^  I  think  I  have  fometimes  heard  them 
^nfirodimd  vlith  fuccefsf  In  a  comedy  a  pretty  <frolickibme  coqueite 
may  be  fuppdfed  to  cut  «n  degant.caper,  at  once.tQihow  her  legs  and 
to  difplay  her  fl^iU  in  dancing ;  nay,  fucXa  ftrokt  migH  be  clj^ara^-^ 
iftic,  and  therefore  proper :  fo  a  ^ay  faihionable  XzAf  mi|;htj,  with 41 
IdBfd  of  gracefnl  levity,  exprcfs,  py  an  air  of  this  Idnd,  ^me  of  her 
pretty  capricious  humours,  equaUy  unintelHgible  with  the  mufic  it* 
felf,  the  merit  of  both  confiflSng  merely  in  the  prettrnefi  of  the  maff* 
iter ;  for  this  kind  of  m\x^t  though  incapable  of  any  expreffion  ex- 
ceptii^  that  pefhaps  of  gaiety  in  j^neral,  may  yet  have  aB  the 
beay^  v^kh  can  be  given  to  it  by  a  nne  v<»e0  running,  with  ejife  and 
veieoty,  thtough  an  arrangement  of  nores,  not  in  idetf  unpba£iDg^ 
Juft  a«  die  hu^o^i*  ^  the  l»dy,  though  perhap?  r*thf  r  w^tBoaiy ng,  oiir 
be  accompanied  with  ma^y  gra/ce«  ^  comitj^na^ic^y  AgfHe,  voice>  tndr 
motion.  ,       , 

'  Now  theanionptall  this  with  the  muiic  produces  Qften^  witV 
out  any  violation  pf  propriety,  a  very  happy  efFoft  on  the  Sage  j  b^t 
your  lordihip  will  dWerve  with  what  abfurd  imprpwi^ty  t&fe  |ic^ 
often  make  a  part  of  our  conctrts,  where  a]l  this  ele|^nt  (lirtatiot^ 
efface  and  figure  is  forbidden,  and  where  thjpfe  fanrtfSl  in4  exube- 
rant TalHeis  are  gravely  pronounced  by  a  lady  ftanding  at' the  harofi- 
eord  with  downcaft,  or  at  beH  unmeaning  eyes^  anld!  Wi^ottt  tlur 
fiaalleft  apparenc  tendency  to  motion/ 

Every  reader  of  tafte  will  adnait  the  juftice  of  thtfe  remarksj^ 
and  regret  that  the  Italian  airs  are  fo  often  brought  into  obloquy 
by  fuch  improper  application  in  fmall  parties  at  private  houfcs. 

We  have  next  a  concluding  chapter,  containing  much  inge- 
nuity of  expreffion  and  leafoning  on  the  power  of  mufic  to  pro- 
duce ideas  of  grandeur,  fwiftneis,  and  other  fubje(3:s  not  iname-i 
diatcly  conneAed  with  found,  as  well  as  what  our  author  cglls^ 
imitative  mufic ;  where  the  orchcftra  gives  fome  idea  of  the  fcene 
and  furrounding  obje£ls,  even  where  the  wopds  of  an  air  muff 
be  fung  in  a  v^y  dilFerent  maimer.  Here  too  v(re>  recommend 
the  muiical  reader  to  peruie  a  paflage  we  can  neither  do  juftice 
to,  nor  abbreviate,  nor  will  oar  limits  aUow  us  to  tc^cribe  it. 

Though  our  author  is  ready  to  admit  him^If  an  ungual 
judge  how  iax  enthufiafm  mav  have  warped  his  judgment,  and 
on  that  account  does  not  wim  to  undervalue  the  good  fenfe  pf 
tbofe  who  have  no  tafte  for  his  favouritl^  cooipofidms^;  yet  he 
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,  t^ttj  where  points  out  with  freedom  the  blaitieaSle  cxceflTcs  X<^ 
which  fome  otherwifc  beautiful  movements  are  frequently  car- 
ried. Oit  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  recommend  this  little  per- 
formance 'as  replete  with  candour,  tafte,  and  found  judgment. 

Ill       1    'I  '"  '    "■  ■       '         I 

^RT*  VI.     drcbaologia ;  or^  MifaUaneous^  TraSfs  rektijig  to  Anti^ 
fuity.  Publi/bed  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Lond&n.  VohVIII^ 
-  4to.  il.  is»     White.    London,  1787. 

[  Continued.  ]  '  ' 

*  XXV.    Account  of  an  anci/nt  Infcription  in  North*  America.    By 

*  the  Rev.  Mchael  Lort^  D.  D.  V.  P.  A.  &: 

npHIS  account  (hews  the  wonderful  influence  of  imagina- 
/"  tion  in  the  human  mind.  In  Taunton  river,  Narraganfet 
bay.  New  Engrand,  are  upon  a'  large  rock  feven  or  eight  lines.y 
(even  or  eight  feet  in  length,  a^d  about  a  foot  in  breadth,  con- 
fifting  of  feeoung  charaders  and  fome  fj^ures.  Thefe  M.. 
Gebelin  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  confrdered  as 
Funiciy  and  produced  them  gravely  as*  proofe,  of  a  Carthagmian 
vifit  to  America*  ^  Dr.  StHes  of  Conne(^ut^  equally  con- 
fidering  them  as  Punick^  and  torturing  them  into  the  fupport  of. 
^  ^toother  fyftem  in  favour  of  triumphant  rebellion,  makes  them 
the  work,  of  the  Phomician  fugitives  of  Canaan,  who  fled  ta 
America,  *  we  fuppofe,  from  the  2(rms  of  ^  Jofhoa,  the  fon  of 

*  Nun,  the  robber.*  And  Colonel  Vallancey,  confidering  them 
in  a  different  li^ht,  and  imagining  tjiem  to  be  Tariar^ny  tjHteais 
them  the  aft  of  the  firft  and  Tartar  inhabitants  of  America., 
On  fuch  a  wild  fea  of  hypothefis  are  we  toiled  in  Ais  efiay,. no- 
one  of  the;  hypofhefis-mongers  pretending  all  the  time  to  read 
them,  though  they  h^ve  them  by  copies  under  their  eye.  Dr^w 
Lort  prefumes  not  to  offer  any  hypothefis.  '  When  1  firft  few 
^  it  in  M.  Qebclin's  book,'  he  (ays,  '  I  own  I  could  conceive  of 
'  it  as  nothing  more  than  the  rude  fcrawls  of  fome  of  the  Indiaa 

*  tribes,  commemorating  their  engagements,  their  marches,  or 

*  their  hunting  parties.'     And  *  if  the  different  copies  and  ac« 

*  counts  of  it,'  he  adds  at  the  clofe,  *  which  I  have  been  able  to. 

*  colleflt,  fhall  enable  any  perfon  to  throw  any  new  light  on  io 

*  obfcure  a  fubje£l;  I  (hall  think' the  attention  I  have  paid  ta 

*  it,  amply  recompenfed.' 

*  XXVL    Qhfervatiom  on  the  Anurican  Infcription.     By  Cobnet 

V  Charles  Fallancey,  F.  A.  5.' 

This  effay  is  to  fupport  that  opinion  of  the  colonel's,  which 
wc  have  mentioned  from  Dr.  Lort  before.  From  this  it  ap- 
pears that  fome  letters  paff«d  betwixt  the  colonel  and  the  late 
M.  Gebelin,  on  the  fubjeft;  and  that  the  latter  *  at  length— 

*  acknowledged  his  doubts,  rn  (hort,  tacitly  gave  up  the  point.* 
And  ^e  now  beg  leave  to  give  our  opinion  upon  the  whole. 


From  the  minutes  -  of  the  Royal  Society  it  appears,  diat  % 
Arawing  of  this  infcription  had  been  fent  it  in  168^0^;  and  ina 
volume  of  the  Tranfa<ftions,  1714,  the  infcription  i$  noted,  A 
letter  from  the  famous  Cotton  Mather  of  Boftoa,  -dcfcribing  i^ 
was  then  infcrted  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Society. '  In  May  1728 
)the  late  Bifbop  Berkeley,  .that  great  and  good  man,  went  ovec 
-to  Bofton»  From  thence  be  made  an  excuriion^  in  ordi&r  to  ex-r 
^mine  thefe  writtm  mountains  of  America.  He  went  to  th^ 
rock.  He  examined  the  infcription.  Arid,  as  we  well  remem«>, 
ber  to  have  been  told  by  his  ingenious  arid  religious  widow,  the 
late  Mrs.  Berkeley,   he  returned  fully  convinced  that  this  re* 

fated  fcrawl  of  the  prefent  Indians,  this  boafted  infcription  of 
^unick,  of  Phoenician,  or  of  Tartar  hands,  was  merely  thecafual 
corrofion  of  the  rock  by  the  waves  of  the  fea.  With  this  opinion, 
upknown  as  it  appears  to  have  been  to  Dr.  Lort,  we  cordially 
concur.     All  the  circumftances  unite  to  prove  it.     ^  At  Taun- 

*  ton,'  fays  Cotton  Mather,  '  by  the  fide  of  a  titting  river,  part 
^  in-i  part  out  of  the  river,  there  is  a  large  rock,  on  the  pcrpen- 

*  di^ul^  fide  of  which,  next  tfiAhe  Jlream^  are  feven  or  eight 

*  Ii^e§•*    ^  I  am  informed,'  adds  Dx.  Ifeac  Greenwood,  ^  that— 

*  the  riyerj-^fipce  the  memory  of  many  now  living,  is  fome- 

*  thing  more  di/laut  bom  the  rock  than  Jformerly^  though  now 

*  but  a  few  feet ;  and  that  there  are  the  Itke  figures  for  fome  feet 

*  upder  the  prefenJt  furface  of  the  teach  ***  This  laft  circum- 
i^ance^  concerning  a  part  of  the  whole  infcripjtion  being  under 
what  is  now  the  beach,  at  the  ebb,  and  whal:  muft  formerly 
have  been  always  water ;  is  decifive,  we  think,  for  this  opinion. 
No  infcription  could  have  been  formerly  written  there.  Nor  can 
any  objection  be  raifed  to  J^is  arj^umeot,  from  the  feemingly 
human  figures  on  the  rock.  Thpfe  are  no  more  human  figures 
th^n  the  ftrokes  near  them  are  human  characters.  Tms  is 
plain,  from  an  infpedion  of  .them,  in  Dn  Greenwood's  copy  of 
1730;  neither  Dr.  Danforth's  of  1680,  nor  Cotton  Mather's 
of  1712,  having  them  at  aU.  Nor  could  human  figures,  any 
more  than  human  chara£ters,  be  infcrib^d  upon  rocks  that  Were 
under  water.  Yet  Dr,.  Greenwood  himfelf  affures  us,  that 
^  there  are  /itf  like  figures  for  fome  feet  under  thejprefent  fur- 
^  face  of  the  beach.'  Cotton  Mather  alfQ  confirms  this,  by  fay- 
ing there — '  are  feven  or  eigit  J^n^s,'  though  '  t  li^v^  pot  yet 
'  1>een  able  to  procure  the  whole,  but  have  fent  a  cppy  of  two  of 
<  them.'  Two  only  are  equally  given  in  all  the  copies,  *  When  I 

*  fawitlaft,  in  1774,*  fays  Mr.  Winthrope,  HoUifian  profeflbr 
of  mathematics  at  Cambridge  in  New-England  5  and  he  '  went 
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*  tt>  fte  this  rock  above  thirty  ycirs  ago;*  *'  the  iii^  covered  all 

*  bat  Ae  vpper  part  t)f  it  */  Th^  rock  in<ke4*  as  Dr. Green-. 
#ood  fays,  *  is  certainly  in  its  furftcc  very  xmtform,  cottipa<a> 

*  and  durable  %*  jret  we  find  in  feft  it  is  fo  ibft,  that  *  time  is 

*  fiippofed  to  have  gradually  impaired  tfietn,  and  on^  of  ad-r 

*  vanced  years  in  the  town  told  me,,  ---fce  was  fenfible  of  fome 

*  alteration  fincfe  his  memory  \*    *  According  to  the  beft  of - 

*  my  remembrance,'  adds  Mr.  Winthrope,  <  the  charafters  doi 

*  not  appear  fo  plan  now,  as  ^ey  did  smout  thirty  years  ago  {.* 
Wliat  has  fenfibly  feded  withiji  riie  compafs  of  thirty  years  only. 
Could  never  be  very  antient ;  and  what  muft  have  been  always 
ender  the  tide  ^t  no  diftant  period  of  time,  coold  then  have  re-r 
Ctived  no  infcrlption  «t  aB  upon  it. 

'  *  XXVII^    Obferoatims  on  the  Barberlni  Vafe.     By  7w5«  Glen 
'        ■  ^King.D.D.^        ^         '^ 

This  beautiful  orn,  which  Montfeucon  defcribcd  as  *  of  oi^e 

*  precious  ftone,*  wfcen  it  is  *  evidently  glafs,  or  compofitionj^ 

*  of  a  deep  blue  or  violet  coJour ;'  has  fome  *  white*  figures 
tipon  it,  vrhich  Montfeucon  confidercd  as  reprefcntihg  Leda  with 
herfv^n.     But  Dr.  King  thinks  the  viafe  to.  be  *  the  urn  of  the 

*  Empreis  Miimmea  ;*  as  it  was  found  in  her  and  her  fon*^  tomb 
at  Romfe ;  atid  tht  figares  to  *  reprefent  her  death,  and  the  birth 
^  of  her  Ton.*  For  mis  idea  Dr.  King  has  produced  fome  plau^r 
fible  reafons.  And  reifons  plaufible,  we  apprehend,  are  all  that 
can  be  produced  upon  the  pomt. 

*  XXVin.     An  Bjj^y  vn  the  elegant  ornamental  Cameos  of  tb^ 
«  Barberini  f^^fe.    By  Charles  Marjby  Bfq.  F.  A.  S/ 

This,  after  an  introdu<£lory  letter  in  Englifh,  is  written  in 
Latin ;  but,  for  what  fcafon,  we  cannot  conje6hire.  Mr.  MarA 
however  agrees  with  T>r.  King,  without  knowing  his  opinion^ 
in  interpreting  the  firft  feries  of  figures  to  bfe  Mammea,  Alex^ 
inder  Severus,  and  Jupiter;  but  applies  the  other  group  to  He- 
tiogab^lus,  &c.  Yet  he  confiders  Helio|abalus  as  fatirixed  for. 
Ms  lufts,  bv  the  nahd  reprefentation  of  him ;  when  even  his 
Alexander  Sfeverus,  and  even  his  JupiterJ  art  eaually  reprefenied 
i[b.    Arid  he  thinks  the  vafe  to  be  *  uma  votiVa,  in  nonorem 

*  Alcxanidri  Scvcri  fiOa.* 
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'  XXIX*     Souu  Account  (f  an  ancient  Pmnting  on  Glafs.    jSjr  , 
«  the  Riv.  Robert  Maften^  B.D.  F.  S.A.*  &c^ 

This  is  *  an  antient  piece  of  elafs,  on  which  is  ^epiiJled  a  m?- 

*  morable  piece  of  hiftory  of  the  Stewart  family;  and  was  <fif-s 
■*  covered  by  me  in  Cambridgelhire,  and  obtained  from  a  de- 
'  (cendant  of  that  houfe,  who  &id  it  came  from  an  ancient  feat 
'^  of  the  family  at  Stuntney  m  that  county,  which  was  pulled 

*  down  about  the  beginnir^g  of  the  prefent  century.  iTbe  ftory, 
^  alludes  to  an  event,  which  poffibly  took  place  in  the  Stewart 
^  family  fome'  years  ago,  and  which  has  before  been  treated  oa 

*  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Archjscologia,* 

^  XXX.  Explanatien  rf  the  Infcripitons  on  a  Roman  Ahar  and 
'  Tablet  found  at  Tinmouth  CqftUy  in  Northumberland^  A.D»  I783* 
«  By  the  Riv.  Mr.  Brand^^ecr^aryJ' 

The  altar  was  found  *  at  die  depth  of  fix  feet  in  the  earthy 
^  where  it  had  been  laid  as  a  foundation-fton^  probably  of  the 

*  antient  Chriftian  churchy  Which  is  faid  to  have  been  erefted 

*  there  foon  after  the  introduftion  of  that  faith  into  Britain ;'  fo 
biA  traditionally  perhaps,  but  not  hiflomalh.     The  tablet  *  Wa$ 

*  found  alfo  in  the  fame  place**  The  inteription  vpon  jdie  laU 
ter,  is  fingularly  ftriking;  that  Maximinusl  agreeably  to  his 
vow,  conftrufted  ^  Gyrum,'  an  artificial  haj4)our,  *  lumbas'  for 
'  lymbas,'  boats  to  fhelto:  in  it^  and  f  templum*  a  temple  for 
Jhe  owners  of  the  boats^ 

«  XXXI.     An  Acanmt  of  the  ohfoUu  Office  of  Purveyor  to  the 
'  King's  Houfehold.     By  miliam  Bray^  Efq.  F.  S.A.' 

This  is  a  curious  and  pleafing  hiftory  <^  die  office,  deduced  (d 
its  abolition  in  the  laft  century.  But  our  limits  will  not  sdlour 
9ts  to  give  either  an  abftra£l:  of  ityOi:  extraSs  from  it. 

(f  XXXn.  An  Account  of  the  Remains  tf  two  Roman  FiA^j  dif^ 
*  covered  near  Mansfield  ff^padhoufew^ljZ^.  By  HaymOk 
«  Rooie,  E/q.  F.S.A:  . 

In  this  pleaUin^  account  lat  are  ii^roduced  intQ  ikt  infide  of 
a  Roman  gentleman's  houfe.  }t  wtis  difcovered  in  confequenop 
of  ^  ibme  fmall  ftone  cubes  stbout  an  inch  fqitare,  whkh  the 
f  country  pcbple  csUcd  fairy  pofvementSj  being  *  feid  to  be  foui^ 
f  in  dve — fields.'  This  induced  Mr.  Rpoke  t<^  examjoie  dup 
ground.  ^  In  removing  die  earth,  which  was  near  a  foot  deep 
^  ^  the  floor,  it  was  percqit&Ie  [that]  dye  Wa}ii  lof  mQ&  cf  tbe 
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x|S4    Atrdmobgia'i  «r,  Mifcettani0us  TraSfi  nUtting  to  j/htipiitf^ 

*  room?,'  .which  were  fcven  in  number^  *  had  httnjiuccoed  and 
^  painted  \  many  fragments  being  found  in  different  places  oh 

*  the  floors,  which  muft  have  fiiiicn  from  the  uj^r  parts  of  the 

*  walls :  the  remaining  lower  part  had  the  paintedjiucco  perfciS 

*  in  many  places.  The  compofition  was  near  two  inches  thick,^ 
^  made  chiefly  of  lime  and  find ;  on  this  was  kid  a  very  thin 

*  body  of  ftucco,  painted  in  Jiripes  of  purple^  red^  yellow^  greeny 

*  and  v^wttj  colours,*  more  gaudy  than  elegant  furely!  They 
found  '  in  the  centre  room,  (20  feet  5  inches  by  19), — 'part  of 
^  a  very  elegant  Mofaic  pavement.*  This  appears  truly  elegant, 
in  one  of  the  five  plates  annexed.     *  As  there  is  no  appearance^ 

*  of  a  fire-place  or  marks  of  fire,  this  is  likely  to  have  been  the 

*  fummer  apartment.*  But,  in  a  houfe  of  only  feveh  rooms  on 
9  floor,- there  ^uld  have  been  no  apartments  appropriated  to 
fummer.  And  the  fire-place  is  probably  below  the  floor.  **  There 

*  being  a  greater  fpace  between  the  Mofaic  pavement  and  the 

*  wall,  on  the  weft  fide  than  on  die  e^Jij^  it  is  not  improbable, 
^  but  it  ws^s^  intfijnded  fpr  the  three  beds  or  couches,  and  that 

*  this  was  the  triclinium  or  dining-room,*  and  confequently 
an  apartment  for  winter  a^  well  as  fummer.  In  five  of  the 
other  rooms,  *  the  walls  were  painted,  but  [the  rooms]  had  not 

*  teflellated  pavements ;  the  floors  were  ftucco,  which  appeared 

*  to  be  made  of  lime,  brick  pounded,  and  clay.     Afties,  and( 

*  other  appearances  of  there  having  been  fires,  were  vifiWe  to- 

*  wards  the  centre  of  thefe  rooms.*  The  floors  here^  teing 
calculated  to  bear  fires  upon  them,  had  then[\;  while  there  the 
fire  was  below  the  floor.     *  The  entrance  of  this  villa  feems  to 

*  have  been  on  the  eaft  front,  into  a  narrow  porticus— ,  about 

*  fifty- four  feet  in  length  and  eight  widej^T-^with  painted  wal^s 

*  and  a  teflellated  pavement.     At  one  end — is  a  fmall  ropm,  fix* 

*  tpen  feet  eight  inches  bv  twelve.*  At  the  other  is  a  hypocauft,* 
rto'this  porticus;  whch  fhews  the  centre  apartment,  as  equally 
having  a  tcflTellated  pavement,  to  have  equaJly  had  an  hypocauft. 

*  Joining  the  hypocaufl:  is  a  fmall  room,  eleven  feet  by  nine, 

*  which  might  have  been  a  cold  bath ;  but  no  pipe,  nor  any 
>  palT^ge  for  conveying  the  water  out,  could  be  feen.*  It  was 
merely  a  roonj  of  communication,  between  the  next  room, 
which  is  evidently  one  thrown  ofi^  from  the  houfe^  and  that  por- 
ticus,  which  appears  to  have  formed  a  gallery  of  communication 
to  all  the  other  rooms:  '  From  this*  falfely  fuppofed  cold-bath, 
'•*  there  is  a  door-way  into  a  large  room,  twenty-four  feet  fquare. 
^  The  floor,  which  was  ftucco,  had  the  marks  of  fire  in  two  or 

*  three  places,*  and  from  *  the  top  of  a  lamp,  and  a  fmall  piece 
t*  of  acuUender,*  found  thcre^  <  we  may  fuppofe  this  to  have 
f*  been  the  kitchen.'  The  detached  naiture  of  the  building,  too^ 
points  it  out^for  the  kitchen.     ^  It  is  rcqaarkablc,  tiiat  only  two, 

*  doorway^ 


*  door.wa)rs  appear  frbm  thefe  rooms  j  therefore  there  muft  have 

•  been  Jleps  froiA  one  rooni^  to  the  other,'  juft  as  in  the  older 
houfes  of  our  own  country;  '  the  floors  being  one  foot  btlaw  the 

*  prefent  height  of  the  wails/     Such  was  the  houfe  of  a  Ro- 
man or  Roman- Britifh  gentleman!     *  I  muft  not  omit  z  fnuiU  * 

♦  building — ,  zhout  fourteen  feet  from  the  north- weft  end  of  this 

•  villa,  the  walls  irregular,  one  fide  being  twelve  feet,  the  others 

•  eight  and  ten;  in  one  end  is  a  hollow^  four  feet  deep^  and 
<  feven  in  length ;  the  floor  adjoining  was  paved  with  flat  ftones^  - 

*  nothing  found  under  them:  from  whence  it  may  be  fuppofed' 

♦  to  have  been  a  rucefjary  convenience.'  We  agree  entirely 
with  Mr.  Rooke  in  this.  The  hollow  is  for  a  long  feat  with 
perfc»ration  over  it.  And  we  are  glad  to  find  the  owner' of 
this  houfe,  whether  Roman  or  Roman- Br itiih,  to  have  been  fo 
much  more  attentive  to  the  delicacies  of  life,  tlian  even  the  Spa- 
niards were  within  our  own  days.  The  Welih  had  this  atten-^ 
tion,  fo  early  as  the  days  of  Howel  Dha  j  and  called  the  building 
Ty  Bachy  or  the  fmall  room.  They  derived  it,  no  doubt,  from 
the  Romans.  But  this  of  Mr.  Ro^ke's,  we  believe,  is  the  onl/ 
Roman  Little-Houfe  known  to  be  in  Europe. 

Let  us  now  enter  what  Mr.  Rooke  thinks  xht  farm-hoyfii  be- 
kmging  to  this  villa.     It  is  ^  only  ten  yards  from  the  north-eaft 

*  end*  of  the  other.     *  Two  fide- walls  extend  one  hundred  and 

*  forty- two  feet;  the  inclofed  fpace  is  divided  into  rooms  ot 

*  the  eaft  and  wejl  endsj  with  a  court  in  the  centre,*  like  all  our 
eld  maniion-houfesl     *  The  three  rooms  in  the  w/efl  front—* 

*  have  no  painted  walls,  nor  are  there  any  teflellated  pavements ; 

*  the  floors  are  all  Jluccoedy  an  argument,  that  this  was  no 
^m-bouf^*    .'  The  largeft*  rpom»  '  being  eighteen  f<?et  by  fe- 

*  venteen,  had  fainted  walls,  with  a  very  fmootb  ftucco  floor  ;* 
a  decifive  evidence,  that  the  whole  was  anotl^er  gentleman's 
houfe.     '  The   next  room — on   the  •  fouth-fide,   had  likcwlle 

<  painted  walls,*  another  decifive  evidence !  *  the  reft  in  this 
^  front  had  none,  though  the  walls  feem  to  have  been  drawn. 

*  In  the  eaft  end  are  two  rooms,  two  hypocaufts  with  their  fire- 

*  places,'  another  decifive  proof!  *  z  hath,  and  cellars.     The 

*  centre  room  had  very  elegant  painted  walls,  the  colours  remarkably 

*  bright',*  a  clofing  proof! 

Let  us  add  to  this  account,  that  the  former  villa  *  jis  upon 

*  the  eftate  of  John  Knight,  Efq.  of  Langold,  who  ha$  oblig- 

*  ingly  expreflTed  his  intentions,  of  ereiling  a  building  over  me 

*  teflellated  pavements,  for  the  infpedion  of  the  curious  j'  that 
the  latter  is  alfo  '  on  the  eftate  of  my  worthy  friend  Mr.  Mom- 

<  peflbn,  who  is  equally  defirous  of  preferving  thefe  curious  re- 

*  mains  of  Roman  antiquity  j'  and  that  '  the  rooms  with 
^  teflfellated  pavements  are  now  filled  up  with  earth,  the  only 
5  means  of  preferving  them  till  the  buildings  can  be  ereAed.' 

•XXXHL 


*  XXXni.     Mccdtini  of  (mi  Umak  P^Uefy^  fiund  ^  Satufy  h 

*  Sidfhrd/hire^  md  nt  Lmotn^  ii^etksr  with  a  tbmum  S^mum^ 

*  By  Gbwrm^  Pvwnall* 

f  PottOT  of  thils  very  fahfifn^  <xf%  At  gtfvemor  in  brs- 
afiedcdly  Frenchified  language)  '  with  txaiSUy  (imtlar  ukhiM-' 
^  ti^s  and  c^-nainents,  is  at  this  liay  found  m  Pr6vence  and' 
*-,  Languedbc,  particularly  at  Aix  ami  Nifmos ;  at  Vienne  in 
f-  Daiqibinei  ^ikI  ia  many  parts  of  France;  as  a]fi>  in  many 

*  parts  of  Smtzerland.'-^'  This  fabrique  was  ulually  odled  the 

*  Samian,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  xxxv.  46.'— There  is  as  mucb 

*  di^rence,  betwixt  the  compofition  of  this  fkbri^ue  and  the 
y  home*m3de  pottery  of  ancient  Europe,  the  grey,  Wack,  and 
f  brick-red  pottery  fownd  every  wbere ;  as  between  the  porce*: 
^  laine  of  China,  and  the  common ytf)M7xiirf  of  Europe/ 

In  CheAer  Fieki  at  Sandy  was  dug  up,  fone  years  ago,  ai^ 
urn  containing  bones  and  aflies,  &c.  ^  There  was  m  it  a  hair* 
^  ^  pta  of  tkait  fort,  called  the  ha/Ut  recurva.  This  is  now  loiL 
^  But  there  ftjll  remains  a  cunous  aatrrour  or  fpeculum,  wfakh 
f  '  ■■>  I  beiieye,  you  will  find-«»to  be  of  a  mixt  metal,  copper, 
^  fdver,  and  iron«*-^It  is  fiirprifing»  diat  it  has  preferved  its  po^ 
^  lifii  to  fo  great  a  degree^  after  lying  buHed  ^  many  hundred 

*  years.' 

f  XXXIV.     Dtfcnptim  rf  ^  Drmd  TAnpk  iat^  difisv^redsm 

*  tie  Top  of  the  BUi  mar  St.  HiUatj  in  Jiffey.     Conamtmcau4 

*  ilAb^,  A^ifijuorth.* 

^  XXXV.     Defcrlftlon  of  a  Drmdical  Monument  in  the  Jfiani  of 
Jerfey ;  in  a  Letter  from  the  ^ight  Hon.  H.  S.  Conwy^  Go^ 
.   *  ver nor  of  Jerfey.* 

We  have  here   a  double  account,  three   views^  and  one 
ground-plan,  of  a  monument  in  jerfey,  which  the  writers  of 
&oth  thcfe  cflays  denominate  a  Temple,     '  The  prefent  temple^ 
fays  the  general|  ^  remained  entirely  comred  with  ei^rth  till  the 
^  fummer  17^5 ;  having  the  appearance  vf  a  large  larrow  or 

*  lumuius^  in  which  form  I  bad  conftantly  fcen  it  when  in  flie 
^  ifland.  It  then  happened,  that  the  colond  of  the  St.  ttelier*^ 
^  militia  wanting  to  level  die  ground  for  the  exercife  of  his 

*  corps,  the  workmen  foon  ftmck  on  the  ftones,  and  the  iempl^ 

*  thus  difcov^red  was  afterwards  cleared  as  it  nowjiands.    There 

*  is  no  trace  of  the  time,  when  it  was  covered  up  ;  not  impro- 
<  babfy  in  that  of  the  Romans,  by  the  Druids  thenf elves  \  to  pre ^ 
^  ferve  it,   as   tbeir   moji  facred  temple^   from   the  violence  of 

'  ^  prcfanaticn  of  that  people,  who  frequently  perfccuted  them, 
&  .         ^  i  an4 


Archaobgta ;  or^  MJhHanecus7ra£fs  rehttng  ia  Amlqmij.     \Vf 

^  and  ^o  certainly  had  poffeffion  of  die  iflsnd/  But  we  bc^ 
leave  to  inform  this  refpe^blc  officer  and  fcholari  that  a  temple 
covered  up  by  Britons  to  cmctal  it  from  the  Jlomans ;  profenei 
by  ihofe^  to p-n/ertt  it  being  profaned  by  thife;  and  profaned  by 
men,  who  ujed  it  as  a  temph^  to  fave  it  from  being  profiined  by 
men,  ,who  confidered  it  only  as  a  radc  circle  of  ftones;  is  fuCa 
a  foleciftn  in  antiquarian  fpeculation,  as  refutes  itfelf  fujficiendy. 
Jt  is  hiftorically  falfe  too ;  as  the  hundreds  of  firitifh  temples  in 
our  own  iflands,  rnvir  covered  up  from  the  eyes  and  hands  of  th6 
Romans;  and  particulafly  thofe  grand  cathedrals  of  the  Druids,. 
the  temples  of  Abury  and  Stonehenge,  boldly  looking  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  face,  ana  defying  their  profanefl  touch ;  demonflrate 
to  our  very  fenfes.  And  the  fai^  is,  that  this  imaginary  temjJe 
is  nothing  more  than  a  BARRO^V.  Su6h  it  appears  in  die  views 
here  given.  Such  the  Genoral  had  always  confidered  it  5  it  *  htv- 

*  ing%  he  fays,  *  the  appearance  of  a  krge  barrow  or  tumulus, 

*  in  which  form  I  had  confianity  feen  it  when  in  die  ifland/  It 
only  differs  from  other  barrows,  in  being  a  circle  inftead  of  a 
Icremlech  of  large  ftones,  at  the  bafe.  This  forms  an  ampler 
chamber  for  fepulture  within ;  ¥^hich  is  very  obfervably  divided 
into  cells  like  thofe  of  a  Cromlech,  for  the  burying-places  bF 
diftinft  perfons;  but  has  one  cell  diredly  oppoTite  to  d^e  en« 
trance,  and  confpicuoufly  larger  than  the  reft.  All  fhews  the 
tarrow  to  have  been  conftrufted  for  fome  confiderable  pcrfonage, 
the  Sovereign  of  the  ifland  probably,  and  for  his  fatally.^  Thefe 
were  to  be  fucceffively  buried  here,  ift  their  feveral  cells  or 
(ramkchs ;  the  earth  being  accumulated  upon  each  cdl,  as  it  waft 
ililled.  And,  what  fixes  the  whcJe  to  be  a  fi^pukhre  at  once^ 
there  Is  a  fecret  pafTage  to  it  formed  of  fide  and  covering  ftones, 
about  four  feet  in  height,  and  narrowing  a«  it  approMies  the 
chamber ;  a  road  of  accefs,  for  the  interment  of  fome  more  dif- 
tant  branches  of  royalty,  in  the  earth  already  JKrcumulated 
withm.  *  The  fuppofed  entrance  in  it,'  fays  the  anonvmous  au- ' 
thor,  'may  be  called  a  fubterraneous  paf&ge,  — *ana  meafures 
«  fifteen  feet  in  length ;— the  infide  of  the  pafrage  meafures  fiv6 

*  fiset  three  inches  in  breadth,  four  feet  four  inches  in  he^tght^  and 

*  the  fr/l  covering  J^one  three  feet  in  thicknefs.'  Thus  di)  wt 
fweep  away  an  imaginary  temple,,  and  fubftitute  a  cbarnel-h&uft 
in  die  room  of  it.  Nor  was  it  conftrufted  at  the  firft  rediict 
tion  of  northern  Gaul  by  the  Romans.  It  was  the  wo^k  of  i 
kitcr  period,  when  the  Romans  had  been  fbr  a  century  mafters  tif 
the  ifend.  *  Two  medals  were  found  in  this  temple,*  fey§  th«fe 
former  ef&yift,  *  ene  of  the  Emperor  Ckwiiusj  and  the  o^her  f& 

*  worn  by  time  as  to  render  it  unintelligible.*  The  butfide  of 
the  entrance  too  is  guarded  by  apparent  cromfechsi  the  tofnh* 
ftones  ©f  inferior  perfons,  ;tttcndgnt  m  die  royal  chamber  df 

^  rcpofe. 


l8t  .HiggmsV  Comparative  Vow, 

jcpofe.     Alfo  •  about  fifty  yards  fouth  from  the  temple,  arc  five 

*  places  in  the  form  of  our  graves^  mafoned  on  tvtry  fide,  but 

*  not  paved,  and  lying  caft  and  weft/  And,  as  Mr,  Fall,  in  his 
Juftory  of  Jerfey^  *  mentions  a  fingle  altar  of  la^ge  dimenfions 

*  then  ftanding  on  the  J^me  fnll  of  St.  Heliery  by  which  in  all 
jprobability  he  meaos  merely  a  cromlech^  '  and  mar  it  a  circle  of 

*  other  ftoae^,  of  which  there  remained  but  one  when  he  wrote, 

*  the  reji  having  been  broken  to  make  a  wall  hard  by  ;'  fo  this  con- 
curs with  all,  to  prove  the  prefent  building  no  temple,  but  a 
lepulchre,  and  a  fepulchre  placed  adjoining  to  a  temple. 


Art,  VII.  •  A  Comparative  FietK;  of  the  Phlogijiic  and  Antiphlay 

.    gifli^  Theories  y  with  Inductions,     To  whub  is  annexed  an  Ana^ 

iyfts  of  the  Human  Calculus^  with  Obfervations  on  its  Origin^  ^c^ 

By  William  Higgins^  of  Pembroke  College^  Oxford.     8vq.    68» 

^    boards^     Murray.     London,  1789* 

THE  late  iplendid  difcovcries  in  chemiftry,  while  they  have 
enlarged  our  knowledge  of  the  fubjedl,  have  given  birth  to 
two  ppponte  fyftems-.  The  philpfophers  on  the  continent,  at 
&e  bead  of  whom  is  M.  Lavoifier,  have  produced  a  theory 
which  furnifhes,eafy,  clear,  confiftent,  a;id  elegant  explanations 
(of  the  various  phenomena.  At  the  fame  time,  they  do  not  pro- 
pofe  it  as  abiblutely  complete ;  they  introduce  alterations  or  im- 
jprovements  according  as  the  progrefsof  difcoveryfuggefts.  The 
adherents  of  the  ancient  fyftem  labour  hard  to  fupport  the 
roouklering  fabric*  Many  important  points  have  been  given  up^ 
jpiany  have  been  adopted,  the  theory  has  been  varioufly  moulded, 
^d  Qow  little  feems  to  be  retained  but  the  name,  Mr.  Hig- 
gins  enters  the  lifts  with  the  ardour  of  a  youthful  champipn. 
pis  viey^s  af  e  fanguine,  his  ideas  bold  and  ingenious.  He  has 
colle6l6^^  fa£ts  that  are  numerous  and  important,  be -has  added 
jfeveral  i>ew  experiments  to  the  general  ftpck,  and  has.contraftecj 
Ithe  different  merits  of  the  oppofite  fyftems  with  fuccefs.  His 
siflTertioas  indeed  are  often  bold,  aqd  his  arrangement  fometimes 
^fcwre ;  .b«t  the  warmth  of  novelty,  and  the  controverfial  na-f 
furc  of  the  fubjqft,  form  a  fufficient  apology*  ' 
.'  Mr.  Higgins's  experiments  ferve  to  difprove  the  xonclufipii 
ifrawn  by  Dr.  Prieftley  from  tl)e  inflammation  of  the  oxygenoiis 
#nd  hydrogenous  gafes^  The  ipinnfte  portion  of  acid  is  merely 
i^ventitious,  aiyl  vvater  is  tl^e  ^eal  producft.  Vitriolic  acjd  con* 
jtains  no  carboruc  gas  as  \i%  acidifying  principle  \  it  CQnfifis  of 
oxygenous  and  fulphureous  acid  \  for  pure  alum,  heated  to  igni- 
tipn,  yiejds  thefe  produds.  If  iron  be  diffolved  in  concentrate<| 
fitrioUc  acjid,  it  abforbs  ithe  oxygen  and  renders ,  it  volatile.  '  If 

the 
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the  acid  be  diluted,  the  wate*r  \i  decompdcd,  and  the  hydroge- 
fidus  gas  is  given  out.  When  fteam  is  pafled  over  fufed  UA^ 
phor,  the  oxygen  unites  with  the  fiilphur,  aqd  forms  vitriolic 
acid,' while  the  hydrogenous  gas  is  efxtri<:ated.  Mr.  Higgliis  thu^ 
ftates  the  effects  of  oils  upon  vitnofic  add : 

'  Vitriolic  acid,  poured  in  fmall  proportioii^oh  akrg«  qwmtityof 
oiU  will  turn  it  to  a  darkiih  brown  c^ourv  Th^  expOK4  td  heat 
will  yield  fixable  air  and  volatile'  vitriolie  acid,  with  a  fmall  4|uamit/ 
of  phlogifticated  and  heavy  inflammabie  air  ;  amd,  If  the  charge  bd 
urged  with  a  tolerable  itrong  beat,  a  fmall  quantity  of  fiilphur  may" 
be  produced.  Hence  we  may  iofer^  that  the  acid  is  only  deprived  (M 
a  portion  of  its  dephlogi^cated  air.  Animal  and  vegetable  iaflam^ 
snable  bodies  have  certainly  ftronger  affinity  to  dephlogiilicated  air 
than  iron  has,  though  they  will  not  readily  unite  under  any  circum^ 
fiance  below  the  temjwrature  of  igfnition.  Oils,  animal  or  vegetable,^ 
]provided  they  be  free  from  volatile  alkali,  will  not  mix  or  un^te  wtCk 
water  in  a  commoit  temperature,  bat  when  diffufed  with  it  by  agita-' 
^on  will  afTume  a  globular  figure,  and-  inflantly  feparate  from  it  agaia 
on  flanding  :  here  the  repuifive  force  between  oil  and  water  u  evi- 
dent. If  oil  and  water  be  boiled  under  the  common  prefTure  of  the 
aimofphcre,  no  decompofition  will  take  place ;  but/}f  water  be  gMt-^ 
^u^Hy  dropped  into  boiling  hot  oil,  inilanamable  air  will  be  pro- 
duced, as  has  been  firit  obftrved  by  Mr.  Lavoifier.  The  joint  adion 
of  air  and  water  can  have  no  great  cfFed  oh  thefe,  and  if  any  at 
all,  it  mud  be  in  a  great  length  of  time.  Suet  and  butter  are  not 
decompofed  by  water  alone ;  for  I  can  affirm  that  1  hgve  been  pre^ 
fent  when  a  fmall  tub  of  butter  had  been  taken  from  under  ground  at 
leaft  three  feet  deep,  and  which,  from  the  fituation  of  the  foil  and 
fhe  decay  of  the  w6od,  muft  have  lain  there  for  upwards  of  fifty 
years.  It  was  furrounded  with  water,  for  it  lay  in  a  marlhy  foil.  It 
had  a  difagreeable  tafte,  and  a  fpopgy  white  appearance,  but  did  not 
fecm  mttch  changed  .in  its  chemical  properties.* 

M.  Gcngembre  fb^wed  that  hepatic  gas  was  hydrogenous  gas 
in  which  fulphur  is  fufpended.  Dr.  Auftin  has  confirmed  thi:$ 
theory  by  feveral  ingenious  experiments.  He  precipitated  the  ful- 
phur by  paffing  an  electric  fpark  repeatedly  through  hejjatiq  gas* 
He  fufed  fulphur  in  hydrogenous  ga?,  azotic  gas,  and  *  heavy 
*  inflammable  air/  or  a  mixture  of  hydrogenbus  and  azotic 
gafes.  Tlje  two  former  were  not  in  the  leaft  altered,  but  the 
htter  afforded  \  its  original  bulk  of  hepatic  gas.  Mr.  Higgins 
combined  hepatic  gas  with  the  oxygenous,  and  found  the  refi- 
duum  was  fulphureous  acid. — Mr.  Kirwan*s  theory  of  nitrous 
acid  is  clumfy  and  complicated.  The  hypothefis  of  the  acidify'% 
ing  principle  derived  from  the  carbonic  gas  is  inconiiftent  with 
the  experiments  of  Mr.  Higgins  and  Mr.  Cavendilh.  That  car- 
bonic gas  is  compofed  of  charcoal  and  oxygen,  and  that  nitrous 
acid  is  formed  from  oxygenous  and  azotic  gafes,  is  confirmed  by 
the  following  experiment  of  Mr.  Higgins : 

«  I  fufed 


«  I  fa(^  i  quiadty  of  vkxe  10  aiiiiaU  tfaitWn  tidmlaiied  retOfti 
Whqfe  Deck  was  elongated  wiih  aglaft  tobe  which  imacrged  mwatex 
iiK)  btroduced  iato  it  10^33  fl;r.  e^  icd-hot  charcoal  which  was  t±^ 
pofed  to  a  itiong  heat  for  hau  an  hour.  It  was  a  whole  {nece,  and 
the  weight  was  afcettained  as  £oon  as  it  was  taken  out  of  the  fire* 
When  it  got  in  contad  with  the  fofed  nitre,  a  rapid  deflagration  en* 
(lied,  aifeendcd  wd^  a  copious  cjctHcadon  of  fixabte  air.  When  I  Ob- 
tained about  40  cubic  inchca  of  air  the  deflagration  ceaied,  and  the 
charcoiil  was  about  -^  coniiimed.  The  fixable  air  was  very  pure,  con« 
lainifig  btit  7  cobiii  inches  of  phlogiftiatfed  air.  The  difficulty  of  f<^a- 
irating  the  adlcalr  from  the  reiidoary  charcoal  without  wafle,.  and  the 
Ipsppoffibility  of  cenikmii^  the  entire  of  ai  quantity  of  charcoal,  as  i€ 
mttft  he  ufed  wholn  in  this  expeiimttit,  reader  it  impradicable  to 
^adly  afcer^ain.  the  quantity  of  fixabk  air  a  given  quantiQr  of  chat" 
coal  would  yield ;  for«  as  foon  as  the  nitre  next  the  charcoal  is  de« 
^ompofed»  the  procefs  ceafes.  In  order  to  obriate  this  isclHive> 
9Jeocy  a^  much  as  poffible,  I  introduced  a  loi^  and  flat  piece  ci 
charcoal »  weighing  10  grains,  into  a  fireih  charge  of  nitre;  and,  a« 
^on  as  tW  dtflagration  commenced,  I  kept  the  charge  in  coiitintiall 
s^itatkm;  which,  with  thelai^e  furface  the  charcoal  itfelf  expofedj^ 
tia£ri)kd  me  to  nearly  conCume  me  whole.  The  quantity  of  charcdfal 
leAcould  not  exceed  2  grains.  I  obtained  60  cubic  inches  of  ^g^ 
67  of  which  were  fixed  air,  and  the  remainder  phlogiilicated  air.' 

Mr.  Higgins  intcoduced  fome  iron  filings  recently  prepa#ed^ 
into  pale  nitrous  acid  largely  diluted  ;  the  metal  robbed  the  add 
; of  its  oxygen^  and  azotic  gas  alone  was  produced.  Equal  parts 
©f  hepatic  and  nitrous  gas,  when  mixed^  contraft  to  |  of  their 
bulk^  and  depofit  iUlphur.  Red' nitrous  acid,  expofed  to  oi^gen 
gias,  gradually  abforbs  it,  and  becomes  colourlefs.  The  afto- 
jiiftiing  effc£ts  of  the  effufion  of  oils  upon  nitrous  acid  is  well 
known  ;  but  even  charcoal,  if  It  be  very  dlry,  caii  be  inflamed 
by  nitrous  acid. 

T^he  nature  <A  the  marine  acid  is  the  leaft  known.  It  is  pro- 
bable, both  from  experiment  apd  analogy,  that  it  confifts  of  a 
certain  bafis  united  to  oxygeri.  But  fuch  Is  the  volatility  of  the 
acid,  and  fo  ftrone  its  attraction  for  oxygen,  that  its  bafis  has 
never  been  fcparatdy  exhibited.  If  common  fait  and  litharge  be 
&fed,  the  acid  unites  to  the  lead  without  fullering  decompo- 
^ion.  Common  fait  mixed  with  clay,  and  expofed  to  a  fierce 
heat,  is  in  part  alkaltfed,  but  afterwards  it  becomes  neutral  by 
expofure  to  the  air.  Mr,  Higgins  infers  the  compofttion  of  the 
marine  acid  from  its  calcining  the  metals,  and  combats  with  great 
fticcefs  the  opinion  of  fome  phlogiftians  that  water  unites  to  form 
calces.  tJniike  the  other  acids,  the  marine  becomes  more  vo- 
htile  from  the  excefs  of  oxygen ;  an  J  hence  the  dephlogifticated 
muriated  acid  of  Scheel?.  If  this  oxygenated  acid  be  expofed  to 
Ibe  Jight  of  the  fun,  it  will  yield  oxygenous  gas  \  and  hence  it 
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tMxi  ttxpfiy  oxygeM.  to  the  metals,  aitd  thus  ctlcior  diem  wMiout 
CKtricatu^  h)rdtx>genoiis  ga^« 

Mr«  Higgini  next  procted»  ix>  emtfider  tbeeaieiftttiotv  of^n^ 
tals  by  the  mere  agency  of  heat  aM  air,  and  gitres  a  neat  rfjftrasfll  \ 
Of  the  various  hypothcfes  formed^  tipon  that  fubjeft.  He  thea 
itxamines  fevera!  experiments  widi  regard,  to  the  cakination  by 
ftcam,  and  anfwers  the  obje6tioas  that  have  been  niade  to  the 
decompoCtion  of  water.  He  next  confidert  the  folution  of  me-^ 
tals,  aad  thpif  precipitation  by  a(«h  other.  He  concl^los  wfidi 
an  ai^lyfis  of  the  hums^n  calculus*  The  laj^ows  of  Mr*  Hi^ii» 
upon  this  moft  impcMHint  (vbpaSt  are.  jiot  oaore  fuGceft&d  t^aa 
Aah  of  ^s  firedece&rs.:  . 

*  Mild  miRQ(a1  alkali  atay  be  takei^  lA  Ur^edoTes*  aiMfcantiniicl 
lor  a  length  of  time  with  impunity  to  tlie  molt  delicate  conAIuitipi^ 
only  obfefving  a  few  circumftances ;  but  this  alkali,  in  a  cauflic  ftate,. 
Jii^ft  veiy.oiieiibeactet^ed^with  ^lifihievpMs^coaieaQOftcea.  Ue&ies^ 
if  we  coAiider  that  it  muH  enter  the  ma&  of  blood  before  any  piut 
can  reach  the  bladder,  and  the  fmall  j)ortion  of  the  doie  tafcea  fc- 
creted  wit&,  tjie  qrine;  and,  laftly,  iheaftion  of  cauflic  alkali  ^pon 
animal  fubftances,  we  (hall,  be  at  a  lofs  to  kpow  on  what  principle, 
ittiuilic  •  alkalies  have  been  Vtcommended  in  preference  to  the  mildy 
Soap  itfclf  rtrightas  wctt  be  prefcribed  at  once ;  for  iboft  after  cAuftie 
alkali  is  taken,  it  muft  be  in  a  Saponaceous  (late«  Fixed  vegetable 
adkaM~lhou1d  "lie  avoided',  and'the  prefe're'rice  given  to  the'olher  two 
alkalies.  As  it  is  evident  that  jjlkalies  have  no  real  afifcion  on  the 
l^tte  in^  the-  bladdeis  though  thf4r  efficacy  has^been  expeficnccd  ift 
alleviating  the  difeafe  when  tii&#Iyc6»dMiii^red,  thei>  mode  of  adlioa 
is  only  explicable  in  the  following  manner :  They  either  prevent  the 
geeaeriltioR  b£  the  i«ftdim«te  io  the  fyAeca,  or  eHe  keep  it  ioJ^btiom 
in.  the  WMt£s  of  fiuidst;.  aDd,.being  in.the  ««nioil  degree  of  durtftbilky, 
its^  oltimate  particles  ar«  capable  of  paifing  through  the  moft  Haimite 
emundor^es,  t^r  which  it  is  carried  o^'  by  othex  iecreth»s.d0  4fHil  a$ 
\>y  the  u.nnary.  Thus  the  urine,  4iot  being  fatu rated  with  this  mas- 
ter, a6ls  as  a  folvent  on  the  ftone ;  and,  as  the  ttioll  foluble  parts  are 
1h^  waihed  away,  it  in  lime  falls  into  fragments  of  irregular  fuiv 
^ces,  Which,  by  their  jfrrdlioti,  irritate  and  inflame  the  bladder,  as 
Ats  been.obferved  by  fcvcral  praiftitipners.  Allowing  that  the  fub- 
SHa»aie  is  the  eenientiflg  ftbftancc  in  the'^cakillas,  and  judging  from 
the^«fiK^ofAikaIkft>u»on  it,  the\rmcJKs  e^randtin  the  conilitution^ 
it  remains  now  to  inqohrc  imo  the  origin  of  the  calcalas.  The  im** 
•moftftt  Scheeiehas  Jfmod  this  foUimatein  tlte  urine  of  dtfltrent  per. 
tons,  and  hence  inferred  that  it  was  a  common  fecretion ;  but  it  Aift 
remains  to  be  afcertained  whether  there  be^  a  greater  quantity  of  it 
procured  from  the  urine  of  piti^nts  who  have  the  misfonune  to  la- 
bour under  thi^t.^bfoidier,  than  in  thht  of  thofe  who  never  felt  its 
pangs.  If  this4atier  fhonld  ndt.be  the  caie,  anather  padi  lies  opea- 
for  our  rdeaflchosi  which  promiies  moft  fuccefs^  M(iy  ^not  a  defi* 
ciency  of  volat^iajlodi  in  tbejconAitsti^  bethe  caule  of  concretions 
aHflhe  bladder,  kidaies,  ^c.  or,  M(|uch  mull  have  the  fiune'  effecl. 
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too  great  a  propordon  of  acid,  wkich,  uniting  with  the  alkali,  m^ 
take  up  that  portion  which  would  have  kept  the  fublimate  in  ibliitioit 
until  conveyed  out  of  the  f/ftem  by  the  urinary  and  other  fecretions^ 
and  may  not  tlii^  be  the  phofphoric  acid  ?  If  this  latter  fhould  be  die 
cafe^  an  inc^ea^  of  microcoftnic  fait  muft  be  found  in  the  urine;  but 
if  the  former,  a  decreafe  of  the  volatile  alkali»  and  no  increafe  of  the 
neutral  fait.  1  he  fmall  quantity  6^  phofphoric  acid  found  in  the  cal* 
cuius  proceeds  from  the  folubility  of  microcofmic  fait.  Do  not  vola- 
tile alkali  and  phofphoric  acid  conftttute  a  great  part  of  the  humad 
frame?  and  is  there  not  a  procefs  continually  carried  on  to  generate 
thefe  in  the  fyftem  I  and  is  not  this  procefs  liable  to  be  retarded  or 
checked  by  intemperance,  &c.  which  may  vary  their  quantities  and 
proportions  ?  and  may  not  a  due  proportion  of  thefe  \y:  necefikry  «> 
a  vigorous  and  found  conititution  ?  If  fo,  no  wonder  that  an  in- 
creafe or  deficiency  in  either  or  both  of  thefe  Aould  be  produftive 
of  feveral  difcrders.* 

Our  author  is  particularly  fond  of  explaining  Ac  a^ioii  of  the 
integrant  particles  of  fubftanCes  upon  each  other,  By  the  affift- 
knce  of  figures  and  diagrams.  This  afFords  fcope  indeed  for  the 
imagination,  but  it  is  fcarcely  copfiftent  with  the  fober  preten- 
fions  of  philofophy.  We  cannot  conclude  without  heartily  wi(h-  . 
ing  Mr.  Higgins  fuccefs  in  the  career  of  inveftigation. 


Art.  yilL    Sonnets  to  Eliza*  By  her  Friend.  4to.  as«  Murray* 
.London9,i790. 

/^tTR  Engliih  writers  have  feldom  fucceeded  in  the  laboured 
^^  conftru£^on  of  the  Ibnnet,  which,  like  many  other  difEcuU 
ties,  is  not  worth  the  pains  it  requires.  Inftead  therefore  of  ad- 
iiering  to  the  genuine  meafure  and  intricate  rhymes  of  the  ori« 
ginal  fonnet,  that  name  has  been  given  by  many  to  any  poem  on 
a  tender  or  fentimental  fubje£b,  without  attending  to  the  mea- 
fure in  which  it  is  written.  It  is  in  this  view  that  we  are  to 
confider  the  fonnets  now  before  us ;  they  confift  generally  of  four, 
five,  or  fix  ftanzas  of  four  lines  each,  of  which  the  fecond  and 
fourth  lines  rhyme,  the  firft  and  thiid  do  not,  and  feem  to  be 
the  effufions  of  a  fenfible  and  elegant  mind. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  the  work  we  fhall  feled  the  two  following 
fenoets: 

<  To    Eliza. 

*  You  aik  me  what  is  love;  hear  all  I  know : 
It  is  not  Reafon'sy  *tis  not  Nature  s  child— 

Thus  ibeaks  the  experieivce  of  fix  thoufand  years— 
Keaion't  too  proad>  and  Nature  is  too  wUd. 
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Yet  barbarous  Nature  has  been  known  to  feel. 

And  pyoud  Philbfophy  has  learn'd  to  reft,  ,  . 

When  picrc'd  by  Fate's  inexorable  fting. 
In  fweet  dependence  on  another's  breaft« 

When  fenfe  and  intelled  together  join. 

The  harmonious  union  forms  the  angel  Love  j 

Reafon  muft  regulate  life's  mad  career. 

And  teach  the  headlong  paffions  how  to  move. 

The  effed  depends  upon  its  caufe ;  and  thus 
What's  perfed  muft  be  lov'd :  'tis  thus  we  fee 

Tl>e  chain  divine  hold  on ;  and  hence 
The  eifofl  is  feen  in  me,  the  caufe  in  thee/ 

'OnTHOMsoK* 
*  To    Eliza. 

♦  BENEATH  the  jeflaminc  bower,  where  rofes  twine 
In  Nature's  fragrance  rich,  is  Thomfon  laid ; 

He  charms  with  elegance  the  foul  of  Tafte, 
Or  lulls  the  throbbings  of  the  love  ftung  maid. 

He  touch'd  the  Seafons  with  a  matter's  hand^ 
Dcfcriptive  poetry  then  gain'd  a  height  ^ 

Unknown  to  man,  e'en  tho'  the  Mantuan  bai'd 
Through  Nature's  wild  wood  took  his  rural  flight. 
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But  chief  he  lov'd  to  view  the  glittering  gloom 

Where  icy  Winter  chills  the  poet's  wing : 
fMidft  fcenes  like  thefe  his  fairy  fancy  rang'd. 

Beyond  the  richnefs  of  the  budding  Spring. 

With  dignity  he  trod  the  mournful  ftagc. 

Though  not  like  Shakefpeare's  glow'd  his  tragic  fire; 

Yet  Sympathy  muft  own  his  heart  was  warm, 
Ai^d  Sigifmunda^s  woes  can  grief  infpire. 

But  moft  when  Britain's  freedom  is  his  theme 

The  poet  thunders,  and  his  gen'rous  zeal 
Abforbs  the  poet's  in  the  patriot's  fame. 

The  glowing  champion  of  the  public  weal.' 

The  author  appears  to  have  endeavoured  at  compreffing  hi$ 
thoughts  as  much  as  poffiWe ;  from  this  caufe  he  has  not  always 
avoided  obfcurity.  His  fubje^ts  are  various  and  interefting;.  and 
there  reigns  through  the  whole  that  plaintive  tone  of  fenfibility 
which  is  ever  pleafmg  to  the  virtuous  mind. 
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Art.  IX.  Examination  of^  a  Strmon  pnacbid  at  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  St,  Pauly  Londmy  before  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord^ 
Mayory  the  Judgesy  Aldermen^  and  Sheri^Sj  on  Sunday^  A^iy-as^ 
1788,  being  the  Firft  Sunday  in  Trinity  Term^  by  the  Rev. 
^fiichard  Uarrifony  Chaplain  to  his  Lordjbip^  8vo.  is.  6d« 
Jdinfon.     London,  1789* 

|N  the  firft  Sunday  in  Trinity  tjerm  Mr.  Harf^on  took  the 
opportunity  of  bringing  forvirard  the  difputes  on  this  holy' 
myftery.  Had  nc  only  given  his  opinion  on  the  fubje^  without 
any  inve£Hves  againft  thofe  who  differed  from  him,  but  with 
an  earneft  exhortation  that  they  would  be  open  to  the  truth,  no 
obje£iion  could  have  been  made,  ekher  to' the  time  or  occafion. 
For  ^if  controverfial  fubjedte  ever  fhould  be  introduced,  public 
occafions,  and -the  prefence  of  public  charaders,  feem,  of  all 
others,  the  beft  calculated  fi>r  them.  But  it  muft  be  confei&d 
we  too  often  meet  with  fuch  harfli  epidiets,  as  *  profane^  fcorn- 
^  ful  unbelievers'-s^*  impioujly  daring  to  affert'— *  impious  mortals, 

*  who  diveft  die  great  AuiAkdr  and  Founder  of  our  fiiith  of  his 

*  divinit}','  &c.  Where  this  language  is  uied  sigakift  men  who, 
however  miftaken,  feem  many  of  them  to  mean  well,  religion 
can  never  be  benefited.  Hard  names  and  anathemas  majr  be  ne- 
cefTary  to  fupport  popilh  impofitions ;  but  the  Church  of  £ng« 
land  (hould  appeal  to  reafon  andi  fcripture,  and  exhibit  that 
moderation  with  the  want  of  which  it  has  fo  often  had  occafion 
to  accufe  papacy. 

But  if  Mr.  Harrison's  antagoqift  is  at  all  eminent  lor  his  mo- 
defty,  the_perpetual  acculatibn  of  a  want  of  common-fenfe,  in 
a  fermon  well  received  by  a  refpeftable  audience^  feems  liot  only 
indecent  to  the  preacher,  but  his  hearers.  Unftntunately.as  long 
as  Chriftians  are  divided  in  this  celebrated  controverfy,  which 
we  muft  exped  to  be  the  cafe  till  the  predidlion  of  happier  dsiys 
fhall  be  accomplifl>ed ;  die  jfame  dull  rodne  of  argument  and  in- 
ve£dve  is  the  only  profpe<!l  we  can  look  to.  (m  one  fide  an 
appeal  to  fcripture  and  an  exclufion  from  aD  pretenfions  to 
Cbriftianity  in  fuch  as  deny  its  plain  meaning ;  on  die  other,  lo- 
gical reafoning  on  a^fubjefl;  its  defenders  admit  cannot  be  ccmi* 
prehended  b]^  human  realon ;  a  metaphorical  language  introduce^ 
into  holy  writ,""and  the  defendcts  of  a  fyftem  fupported  by  at 
leaft  as  many  learned  and  honeft  men  as  the  former,. accufea  of 
dTerting  abftirditics,  and  defending,  for  the  feke  of  preferment^ 
contradiAions  the  moft  palpable.  Saddled  as  we  are  with  the 
eftablifhment  as  it  now  is,  and  wiihing  that  difienters  of  every 
defcription  mav  for  ever  experience  the  moderation  they  have  to 
long  been  indulged  in,  we  fhall  be  fparing  of  revivmg  thofe 
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anSmofities  wifich  have  hitherto  been  the  chief  obftru3ion  taChe 
iafluence  of  genuine  Chriftianity ;  and  having  acquainted  our 
readers  with  the  defign  of  this  <  Letter  to  an  Athanafian  Chrif- 
<  tiah/  (ball  refer  fuch  as  with  for  further  infonnatioji  to  die 
performance  itfeif. 

Art.  X.  An  EJTav  to  direSl  and  extend  the  Inquiries  of  patriotic 
Travellers  i  am  further  Obfervatlons  on  the  Means  of  preferving 
the  Life^  Healthy  and  Property^  of  the  unexperienced  in  their  JouT'- 
nies  by  Land  and  Sea.  Alfo  a  Series  of  ^uifttons  Interejiing  t$ 
Society  and  Humanity^  neceffary  to  he  propojedfor  Solution  to  men 
•  ef  all  Ranks  and  EmpkymentSy^and  of  all  Nations  and  Govern-^ 
mentSy  compri/kig  the  moft  ferious  Points  relative  to  the  ObjeSls  of 
edl  Travels.  To  which  is  annexed  a  Lift  of  Englijh  and  Foreign 
Works  intended  for  the  InftruSfion  and  Benefit  of  Traveller Si  and 
a  Catalogue  of  thi  moft  interejiing  European  Trai^els  which  hav$ 
hen  puBli^ed  in  different  Languages  from  the  earlieft  Times  down 
ti  Sept.  8,  1 787.  By  Count  Leopold  Berchtold^  Kmght  nfthe M* 
Uiary  Order  of  St.  Stephen  ofTuJcany^  ^e.  (^c.  Svo^  2  vols.  I2s. 
London ;  printed  for  the  Author,  and  fold  by  Robinfons. 
^1789- 

'i^BE  nature  of  this  pub^cation^is  fufficieptly  fet  forth  in  the 
*-  above  ample  tide.  The  author,  after  having,  in  the  ,firft 
pwt  of  bis  work,  given  very  proper  general  direaions  for  tra- 
vellers, proceeds  to  the  various  Aibje^  which  he  wiihes  to  be 
the  object  of  theft^  Inquiries.  The4  we  ihall  enumerate^  as  an 
iqdiic^iie^t  to  our  readers  to  perufe  the  work,  and  to  contri- 
\HiH9  as  &r  as  they  xrsn,  to  further  the  benevolent  and  patriotic 
views  of  the  writer. 

The  following  are  the  fubje^  he  prppofes  for  the  Inquiries 
of  die  traveller:  Geographical  account  of  the  country,  and  re* 
gifter  of  lands,  population,  *  ftate  of  the  peaiantiy,  agriculture, 
caitde,  woods,  mines,  roanufa£hires,  inland  and  foreign  trade, 
ecrfonies,  fifheries,  conftrudion  qf  merchantmen^  laws  and  ad- 
miniftration  of  civil  and  criminal  juftice,  police,  charitable  efta« 
Uifliments,  education  i  origin,  manners,  and  cuftoms^  of  the 
oation ;  women,  religion,  ^d  clergy ;  nobility,  goverHmer  t, 
tuxes,  and  imports  i  fmanqes,  land-forces,  navy,  conftru£lion  of 
men  of  war^  fovereign,  general  rules.  Count  Berchtold  has 
not  fatisfied  himfclf  with  %ing  that  fuch  are  the  fubje£te  of  in- 
quiry, but  has  entered  minutely  into  every  particular  in  each,  fo 
uiat  Jio  one  can  be  at  a  lofs  bow  to  conduct  his  inveftigadon.^ 

The  Count  in  this  work  has  ihewn  what  might  be  done  to  in- 
C9t»&  the  knowledge,  and  promote  die  bappinefs,  of  mankind; 

N  z  •  but 
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but  who  is  to  execute  his  plan  ?  We  have  no  hopes  from  thd 
yearly  emigration  of  Britifli  travellers ;  their  purfuits  are  of  a 
different  kind  j  and  were  they  willing  to  undertake,  we  are  afraid 
tl^t  very  few  of  them  indeed  would  be  found  able  to  perform,  the 
taflc.  Could  the  different  governments  in  Europe  be  induced  to 
fend  out  travellers  capable  of  resdiilng  &e  ideas  of  the  author, 
^nd  were  their  reports  from  time  to  time  made  the  bafis  of  laws 
and  regulations  for  the  improvement  of  the  national  fyftem,  the 
confequences  would  be  highly  (alutary  to  fociety.  But  nations, 
like  individuals,  are  too' often  carelefe  of  their  beft  concerns.  For 
reafons  of  this  kind  we  are  afraid  that  the  work  before  us  Mall  nbt 
be  produ£tive  of  all  thofe  advantages  which  it  is  certainly  calcu- 
lated to  promote. 

The  fecond  volume  contains  a  catalogue  of  travels,  and  of 
books  relative  to  that  fubje£l,  arranged  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
the  reader  rtiay  at  once  find  the  town  or  country  concerning 
which  he  wifhes  for  information. 

Would  the  fenfible  and  laborious  author  of  this  publication 
condenfe  his  work,  we  mean,  would  he  give  the  efTentials  of  it 
in  a  fmaller  form,  we  doubt  not  of  its  being  more  univerially 
ufeful,  becaufe  it  would  then  have  a  better  chance  of  being  ufc4 
as  a  travelling  vadt  mecum. 


Art.  XL  Philofiphical  Tranfa£lions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London^  Vol.  LXXVIL  For  the  Year  1787.  Part  11.  £^to. 
8s.  6d.   fewed.    Davis.     London,  ^jij* 

PF  the  Firft  Part  of  this  volume  we  gave  an  account  in  our 
laft  Review;  we  now  proceed  to  the  Second  Part,  whicb 
begins  with 

Article  XXL  AnTExperiment  to  determine  the  Eflfed  of  ex- 
tirpating, one  Ovarium  upon  the  Number  of  young  produced.. 
By  John  Hunter,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.  In  this  experiment  the  fpayed 
fow  neither  bred  fo  long,  nor  brought  fo  many  pigs,  \n  an  equa 
number  of  Arrows,  as  the  perfedl  one.  In  the  firft  eiffht  litters 
the  number  produced  by  the  former  was  feventy-fix,  and  that 
by  the  latter  eighty-feven.  The  fpayed  Animal  Arrowed  no 
mores  but  the  perfedl  one,  in  eight  additional  farrows,  brought 
feventy-fix  pigs.  Mr.  Hunter  thence  thinks  it  probable  that  the 
ovaria  are  from  the  beginning  deftined  to  produce  a  fixed  num- 
ber, beyond  which  they  cannot  go,  though  circumftances  may 
tend  to  diminifh  that  number  ^  and  that  the  conflitution  has  ho 
power  of  giving  to  one  ovarium' the  capacity  of  propagating 
'  equal  to  two.  A  fingle  experiment  may  indeed  not  be  dectfive 
of  thcfc  fefts  i  but  the  greal  expcncc  with  which  every  repctitioit 
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cf  it  muft  be  attended,  is  fuf&cient  to  difcourage  the  moft  zealous 
inquirer  from  profecuting  the  fubjeftuny  farther. 
■  Art.  XXII.  Experiments  made  to  determine  the  pofitive 
and  relative  Quantities  of  Moifture  abforbed  from  the  Atmo- 
fphere  by  various  Subftances,  under  fimilar  Circumftances.  By 
Sir  Benjamin. Thompfon,  Knt.  F.  R.S.  The  fubftances  ufed 
in  thefe  experiments  were  flieep's  wool,  beaver's  fur,  the  fur  o( 
a  Ruffian  hare,  eider  down,  fillc,  linen,  and  cotton  wool.  It  was 
found  that  the  firft  of  thefe  abforbed  the  greateft  quantity  of 
moifture,  and  that  the  abforbing  power  of  the  others  diminimed 

Srogreffively  in  the  order  in  which  we  have  ftated  them.  Sir 
Eenjamin  Thompfon  very  juftly  afcribes  to  a  difference  in  the' 
abforbing  power  of  thefe  feversJ  fubftances  the  different  effefe 
which  they  produce  when  worn  next  the  flcin.  One  of  them 
feels  warm  becaufe  the  moifture  is  immediately  abforbed ;  and 
another  cold  and  moift,  from  its  greater  reliftance  to  the  ad- 
miffion  of  the  perfpirable  flujd.  On  the  fame  principle,  rather 
than  its  warmth,  depends  the  *power  of  woollen  in  promoting 
perfpiratipn.  ^ 

.  Art.  XXIII.  The  Principles  and  Illuftration  of  an  advan- 
tageous Method  of  arranging  the  Differences  of  Logarithms  on  * 
Lines  graduated  for  the  Purpofe  of  Computation.  By  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Nicholfon.  This  paper  contains  a  feries  of  computation, 
and  of  defcriptiona  illuftrated  \fy  diagrams.  The  fcale  is  a  cir- 
cular one,  compounded  of  Gunter's  fcale  of  a  feSor  j  an  improve- 
ment equally  fuited  to  utility  and  convenience.  ^ 

Art.  XXiy.  Obfervations  tending  to  (hew  that  the  Wolf, 
Jackal,  and  Dog,  are  all  of  the  fame  Species.  By  John  Hun- 
ter, Efq*  F.R.  S.  Mr.  Hunter  has  colledledfeveral  inftances 
to  prove  thatflhe  wolf  and  the  dog  breed  together,  and  that  their 
progeny  is  prolific ;  but  the  inferences  that  they  are  really  of  the 
fame  fpecies,  feem  not  to  be  quite  fatisfadtory.  The  probability 
only  is  that  they  are  of  a  fimilar  kind.  The  inftances  are  taken 
firom  confined  animals ;  and  with  the  final  caufe  affigned,  it  can 
be  of  no  weight  in  the  argument,  as  the  copulation  of  thofe  ani- 
mals is  not  likely  ever  to  take  place  in  a  ftate  of  nature. 

Art.  XXV.  Experiments  on  the  Congelation  of  the  Viw 
triolic  Acid.  By  James  Keir,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.  It  appears  from 
thefe  experiments,  that  the  medium  denfity  of  the  acids  which 
did  freeze  with  the  cold  of  melting  fnow  was  1780 ;  and  that, 
at  the  denfities  of  1790  and  1770,  the  acid  had  beeri  incapable 
of  freezing  with  that  degree  of  cold.  It  farther  appears,  that  by 
applying  a  more  intenfe  cold,  liamely,  that  produced  by  a  mix- 
ture of  fnow,  fait,  and  water,  the  limits  of  the  derifity  of  the  acids 
capable  of  congelation  were  extended  to  about  ^77  above  or  be-  > 
IpW  the  point  df  eafieft  freezing.    There  fe^tns  little  reafon  to 

N  3  doubt 
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doubt  tbat,  by  ^-eater  tugmentations  of  cdd,  theft  limits  mgjr 
be  farther  extended  -,  but  in  what  ratio  thefe  augmentations  and , 
extenfions  proeeed,  cannot  be  determined  witiiout  many  obser- 
vations niade  in  different  te;Bperatures. 

Artr  XXVI, '  An  Account  of  fome  Experimmts  on  the  Pro- 
duAion  of  artificial  Cold.  By  Thomas  Beddocs,  M.  D.  The 
experiments  which ^nre  the  fubie£t  of  this  paper  had  been  made  bjr 
Mr. Walker,  apodieoary  to  the  Radcliffe  InfionatryJ  He  found 
that  by  acUing  fucceffively  fal  ammoniac,  nitre,  and  Glauber^s 
£dts,  while  they  held  the  water  of  cryftallifation  to  water,  the 
thermometer  funk  to  forty-fix  degrees.  When  roaieHals,  prc- 
vtouily  cooled^  were  employed,  the  diminution  of  heat  was  n^ore 
cojifiaerable ;  and  by  adding  fuch  materials  to  cooled  diluted  . 
fpirit  of  wine,  the  thermometer  funk  to  four.  Experiments  were 
iikewife  made  with  fome  other  fubftances  for  the  lame  purpofe, 
and  the  refults  of  diem  are  menticmed. 

_  Art.  XX Vn.  An  Account  o£  a  DouWer  of  Eleftricily;  or 
a  Machine  by  which  the  leaft  conceiveable  Qu^tity  of  pofitivc 
or  negative  Electricity  may  be  continually  doubled,  till  it  be- 
come percfeptible  by  common  Eledrometcrs,  or  viiibte  in  Sparks. 
By  the  Rev.  Abraham  Bermet,  A.  M.  The  author  of  this  ar- 
ticle fuggefts  an  ingenious  method  of  rendering  fin^l  quantities 
of  ele^cal  fluid,  in  the  air,  perceptible  to  the  fenfes ;  and  he 
has  added  to  the  method  a  journal  of  the  ele£trical  ftate  of  the 
air  from  the  ajd  of  January  1787  to  the  2d  of  March.  In  ge* 
nerf^  the  eledricity  was  pofitive,  except  in  rain;  it  was  dien  uni- 
verfally  negative^  unleis  the  rain  had  owed  its  origin  to  the  accu- 
i^ulation  of  water  in  mifts ;  a  caufe  very  diflerent  from  that  which 
produces  rain  in  the  ufual  form.  The  negative  eleflricity  feems 
ta  be  conneded  with  foutherly  winds,  becaufe  tlft.fe  arc  con- 
nected with  rain  5  for  it  was  found  that  when  rain  occurred,  with 
tb.e  wind  even  from  the  north-weft  and  the  weft,  the  elech-ictty 
was  flill  n^ative.  We  with  to  fee  thefe  obfervations  attentive^ 
profecuted*  . 

Art.  XXVin.  Some  Particulars  relative  to  the  Produ^on  of 
^rax.  By  William  Bbtnc,Efq.  Thi^feKne  fubftance  is  brought 
from  Jumlate,'a  kingdom  in  the  mountains  of  Thibet.  The  place 
where  it  is  produced  is  defcribed  to  be  in  a  fmall  valley,  fur- 
rounded  with  fnowy  mountains,  in  which  is  a  lake,  about  fix  miles 
in  circumference,  the  water  of  which,  from  hot  fprit^  by  which 
it  is  fupplied,  is  conftantly  hot,  fo  much  fo  that  the  hand  cannot 
be  held  in  it  for  any  time.  The  earth  round  the  lake  is  ftdl  of  a 
faline  matter,  in  fqch  plenty  that,  after  fiJls  of  rain  oV  &ow,  it 
concretes  in  white  flakes  upon  the  furface,  like  the  natron  in 
Hinda&an. :  Uppn  the  banks  of  this  lake,  in  the  winter,  when 
the  fidls  of  fhow  begin,  the  earth  is  formed  into  (ihaU  refervoirs^ 

by 
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by  raifine  it  into  ridges  about  fix  inches  high.  When  thefe  are 
^filted  wim  fnow,  the  hot  water  from  the  lake  is  thrown  upon  i^ 
which,  with  the  water  from  the  melted  fnow,  remains  in  the  re- 
fenroir>  to  be  partly  abforbed  by  the  earth,  and  partly  evaporated 
by  t3he  fun.  After  this,  there  is  found  at  the  bottom  a  cake  of 
crude  borax,  which  is  taken  up  and  afterwards  refined  by  boiling 
and  crylhillifation. 

Art.  XXIX.  A  Letter  from  the  Father  Prfefeft  of  die  Miffion 
in  Thibet,  F.'Jofeph  da  Rovato,  containing  fome  Obiervations 
relative  to  Borax.  The  account  in  this  article  agrees  witii  that, 
in  the  preceding,  in  defcribing  borax  as  a  natural,  not  an  arti- 
ficial produ£Hon ;  but  the  Father  Prefe(ft  tells  us  that  the  fub* 
ft^nce  is  prcv:ured  from  rain.  It  is  probable  that  the  hot  fprings 
meiitioned  in  the  former  narrative  diflblve  the  borax  inlar^e 
quantities  \  and  the  fnow  may  be  necefTary  to  cool  the  water,  m 
eitier  that  the  fait  may  cryftallife ;  ^ile,'in  the  fecond  account^ 
if  by  rain-water  is  undemood  die  rain  collected  in  falling  from 
the  neighbouring  hillS)  the  evaporation  by  the  fun  is  fufiicient  to 
Exhale  the  fuperflaous  fluid. 

Art,  XXX.  Sur  les  Gas  Hepatiques.  Par  Monf.  Haflen- 
fratz.  On  Hepatic  Air.  By  M.  Haflenfratz.  Mr.  Kirwan  had 
before  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  heparic  air  was  only  fulphur  in 
to  aerial  ftate;  but  M.  HafTenfratz  has  been  able  to  hepatife 
many  different  kinds  of  air,  and  maintains  that  hepatic  gas  is 
only  fulphurated  air  of  different  kinds.  He  fulphurated  nitrous 
airj  atmofpherical  mephitis,  vital,  and  atmofpherical  air.   v 

Art.  XXXI.  Botanical  Defcription  of  the  Benjamin  Tree  of 
Sumatra.  By  Jonas  Dryander,  M.  A.  This  tttt  has  been  often 
tnifblken  by  botanifls.  By  Ray  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  a  Virgi- 
nian plant ;  while  others  confounded  it  with  the  croton,  the 
mantifia,  the  terminatia,  the  laurus,  &c.  It  is  now  afcertsuned, 
l^owever,  from  a  dried  fpecimen,  to  be  a  fpecies  of  ftyrax. 

Art.  XXXII.  An  Account  of  an  Experiment  on  Heat.  By 
George  Fordyce,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  This  experiment  relates  to 
the  communication  of  heat,  but  leads  to  nothing  new  on  the 
fubjea. 

Art.  XXXIII.  An  Account  of  an  Obfervation  of  the  Right 
Afceniion  and  Declinadon  of  Mercury  out  of  the  Meridian, 
near  his  ffreateft  Elongadbn,  September  1786.  By  Mr.  John 
Smeaton,  F.  R.  S. 

Art.  XXXIV.  A  remarkable  Cafe  of  numerous  Births,  with 
Qbfervations.  By  Maxwell  Gardifhore,  M.D.  F.R.S*  and  A.S. 
1  his  cafe  is  well  authenticated,  beyond  die  evidence  ufbally  ac* 
companying  fimilar  narratives.  The  birth  confifled  of  five  in- 
fants, all  females.  Two  of  them  were  born  alive,  and  the  whde 
i)Mimber  widijin  fifty  minutes.  The  ipotl^cr  h^  before  been 
.     .       N4  delivered 
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delivered  of  a  fingle  child ;  and  the  hufband,  who  had  been  in 
an  infirm  ftate  for  feme  years,  was,  at  the  time  of  this  incident9 
dying  in  a  confirn^ed  confumption.  Dr.  Garthfliore  gives  a 
fliort  account  of  othqr  numerous  births  in  Great  Britain ;  and 
fpecifies  the  proportipn  in  which  they  are  obferved  to  happen  in 
difFerent  countries,, 

Art.  XXXV.  Chloranthus,  a  new  Genus  of  Plants,  defcribecf 
by  Olof  Swartz,  M.  D.     This  new  gepus  is  a  Chincfe  plant, 
neither  beautiful  nor  ufeful,  and  may  be  arranged  in  the  forty- 
eighth  natural  order,  next  to  the  vifcum.     The  name  given  it 
is  *  inconfpicuus,*  from  the  fmallnefs  of  the  flower. 

Art.  XXXVI.  On  the  PreceiEon  of  the  Equinoxes.  By 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Vince,  M.  A.  F.  R.  S.  The  preceffion  is  cal- 
culated to  be  2i"  6"^  in  a  year ;  but  as  in  the  inquiry  the  earth  is 
fi^ppofed  to  be  of  an  uniform  denfity,  and  the  proportion  of  the 
equatorial  and  polar  diameters  to  be  fixed,  the  calculation  nuilR: 
probably  deviate  a  little  from  the  truth. 

Art.  XXXVII.  Abftraft  of  a  Regifter,  of  the  Barometer, 
Thermometer,  and  Rain,  at  Lynden,  in  Rutland,  in  1786.  By 
Thomas  Barker,  Efq,  Alfo  of  thfe  Rain  at  South  Lambeth,  in 
Surrey ;  and  at  Selbourn  and  Fyfield,  Hamplhire.  The  varia- 
tion of  thfe  thermometer  was  from  8o|  to  ii|^  which  is  greater 
th^n  commonly  happens*  The  barometer  varied  from  ,30.05 
inches  to  29.01.  The  rain  at  Lynden  this  year  was  27.289 
inches;  at  South  Lambeth  22.43 ;  at  Selbourn  39.575  and  at 
Fyfield  29.60  :  29.72  on  ail  average. 

Art.  XXXVIIL  Obfervations  on  the  Strufture  and  Eco- 
nomy of  Whales.  By  John  Hunter,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.  The  fpe- 
cies  here  examined  are  die  delphinus  phocoena,  or  porpoife;  the 
grampus ;  the  delphinus  delphis,  or  bottle-nofed  whale  5  the  ba-r 
lasr.o  roftrata  ^  the  balaelan  myfticetus,  or  the  whale-bone  whale ; 
the  phyfeter  macrodephalus,  or  the  fpermaceti  whale ;  and  the 
monodon  monoceros,  or  the  nar  whale.  In  general,  the  tail 
of  thefe  animals  is  flattened  horizontally,  to  enable  them  to 
rife,  in  order  to  breathe ;  the  flefh  is  very  red,  and  of  greater 
fpecific  gravity  ^han  beef,  fo  that  the  large  quantities  of  fat  are  ^ 
^neceflary  part  of  economy  in  thefe  various  fpecies.  What  is 
called  fpermaceti  is  found  every  where  in  the  body  in  fmall  quanr 
jity,  mixed  with  the  common  fat  of  the  animal,  bearing  a  very 
fmall  proportion  to  the  other  fat.  In  the  head  it  is  the  reverfe ; 
for  there  the  quantity  of  fpermaceti  is  large  vvhen  compared  to 
that  of  tl)e  oi),  tfiough  they  are  mixed  together  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  body.  The  following  remarks  are  particularly  worthy 
pf  being  extraded : 

*  Although  this  tribe  cannot  be  faid  to  I'uminate,  yet  in  the  num- 
]ber  of  ftomachs  they' come  neareft  to  that  order  5  but  here  I  fufpefit 

tha^ 
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Att  the  order  of  digeftion  is  in  fome  degree  inverted.  In  both  the 
ruminants  and  tKis  tribe  I  think  it  muft  be  allowed  that  tfie  fir  ft  fto- 
mach  is  a  refervoir.  In  the  ruminants  the  precife  ufe  of  the  fecopd 
and  third  ftomachs  is  perhaps  not  known  ;  but  digeftion  is  certainly- 
carried  on  in  th^  fourth  ;  while  in  this  tribe,  I  imagine,  digeftion  ig' 
performed  in  the  fecond,  and  the  ufe  of  the  third  and  fourth  is  not 
cxa6Uy  afcertained. 

^  The  csecum.and  colon  do  not  affift  in  pointing  out  the  nature  of 
the  food  and  mode  of  digeftion  m  this  tribe.  The  porpoife,  which 
iias  teeth,  and  foijr  cavities  to  the  ftomach,  has  np  cascum,  fimilar  to 
fome  land  animals,  as  the' bear,  badger,  racoon,  ferret,  polecat,  &c» 
neither  has  the  bottle  nofe  a  caecum,  which  has  only  two  fmall,  teeth  in 
the  lower  jaw ;  and  the  piked  whale,*which  has  no  teeth,  has  a  caecum, 
almoft  exactly  like  the  lion,  which  has  teeth,  and  a  very  different  kind 
cf  ftomach. 

*  The  food  of  the  whole  of  this  tribe,  I  believe,  is  fifh ;  probabi/ 
each  may  have  a  particular  kind,  of  which  it  is  fondeft,  yet  does  not 
refttfe  a  variety.  In  the  ftomach  of  the  large  bottle-nofe  I  found  the 
beaks  of  fome  hundreds  of  cuttle- fifti.  In  the  grampus  I  foun4  the 
tail^.of  a  porpoife ;  fo  that  they  eat  their  own  genus."  In  the  fto- 
mach of  the  piked  whale  I  found  the  bones  of  different  fifti,  but  pai** 
jicularly  thofe  of  the  dogfish.'  v 

The  organ  pf  fmell  in  thefe  animals  is  out  of  the  diredl  road 
of  the  current  of  air  in  infpiration,  and  out  pf  the  current  of 
water  when  they  difcharge  it  by  fpouting.  As  the  fiih  have 
olfaftory  nerves,  they  doubtlefs  are  endowed  with  the  power  of 
fmelling;  but  thrpugh  what  medium  this  faculty  is  exercifed  it 
js  difficult  to  determine.  Mr.  Hunter  fufpeds  that  the  finus,  on 
which  the  olfactory  nerves  are  difperfed,  contains  air,  and,  as  the 
water  pafles  t)y  it  in  the  aft  of  fpouting,  the  refervoir  of  air  is 
impregnated  by  its  e^uvia.  This  anatomical  examination  of 
^hales  reflefts  great  honour  on  Mr.  Hunter's  abilities  as  a  na- 
turallft ;  but  we  wifli  that  he  had  attended  a  little  more  to  the 
propriety  of  the  language  in  whjich  fo  much  curious  and  philofo- 
phical  pbfervation  is  contained. 

Art.  XXXIX.  Sbme  Obfervatipns  on  ancient  Inks,  with' 
the  Propofal  of  a  new  Method  for  recovering  the  Legibility  of 
decayed  Writings.  By  Charles  Blagden,  M.  D.  Sec.  R.l§..and 
F.  A.  S.  The  ancient  inks  appear,  on  examination,  to  have 
been  made  on  the  fame  principle  as  the  modern.  The  method 
found  moft  efFeftual  for  retforing  them  was  to  moiften  the  paper 
with  a  diluted  mineral  acid,  and  afterwards  to  add  a  phlogifticated 
alkali,  which  gave  the  letters  a  bright  blue  colour.  This  me- 
thod, however,  feems  to  require  that  the  form  of  the  letters 
ihould  be  previoufly  known  5  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  em- 
ployed to  render  confpicuous  the  letters  of  manufcripts  become 
^legible.     If  the  aftringent  principle  of  galls  cannot  be  feparated 
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from  the  ftalning  matter,  it  might  be  adrifeaUe  to  prepare  fhe 
jrfilogifticated  alkali  from  the  Pruffian  Uue,  when  it  is  very 
Hightljr  coloured,  and  cxpofc  the  writing  aftervwds  to  the  vitridic 
acid,  m  the  ftate  of  air. 

In  an  appendix  to  this  volume  we  meet  with  a  fu[^Iement  to 
Major-General  Roy's  mode  of  determining  the  relative  fituation 
of  the  royal  obfervatories  of  Greenwich  smd  Paris.  The^inse- 
nious  author  deteds  fome  inaccuraoies  in  the  calculation  of  M. 
Bouguer,  and  fubjoins  a  fupfdementary  table  of  the  degrees  of 
tiie  earth. 


Art.  XII.  J  new^  fuccinSf^  and  eanSd  Examination  of  Mr.  Da^ 
vid  Levi's  Ohjeaiont  againft  Jefus  Cbriji  and  the  Gojpel  Hiftory^ 
in  his  Letters  to  Dr.  Friijjey.  By  Philip  David  Krauter^  D.  I>. 
8vo.   Bath,  printed :  DUly,  London.     1788. 

TH£  ingenious  author  of  this  modeft  and  candid  little  per« 
formance  admits  that  the  obje£tions  ftarted  by  Mr.  Levi  are 
not  only  not  new,  but  have  been  frequently  anfwered  i  yet »» tho 
(ubjeA  deferves  conftant  attention,  he  is  in  hopes  the  confider- 
ation  of  them,  abflra£led  from  particular  principles  or  hypothefes^ 
may  not  be  fuperfluous. 

In  examining  the  firft  objedUon,  that.  Whether  Jefus  was  the 
fecond  perfon  of  the  Trinity,  as  Chriftians  in  general  hold,  or 
CMily  a  prophet,  in  either  chara£br  he  could  not  be  received  by 
the  Jews  confiftently  with  the  law  of  Mofcs,  our  authbr,  care- 
fully avoiding  any  difqujfition  concerning  the  Trinity,  fhews 
Aat,  by  fevcral  paf&ees  of  fcripture,  Chrift  bemg  the  fon  of 
God,  was  not  only  acuniflTable,  but  plainly  prophdied,  and  this 
in  a  manner  different  from  all  other  created  beings.  From  this 
fuperiority  of  his  nature,  it  could  hardly  be  lieceflary  that,  like 
otiier  prophets  from  Mofes  to  Malachi,  he  fhould  profefs,  as 
diev  had  done,  to  propheiy  in  the  name  of  God  [as.  The  Lord 
fpaie  unto  l^ofes,  &c.].  *  What  Jefus  foretold  was  not  as  one 
* ,  who  had  it  only  from  hearfay,  though  what  he  had  heard  of  his 

•  FATHER  he  made  known  to  his  friends,  John  xv.  15,  but  as 

*  one  before  whofe  eyes  the  future  thirigs  were  like  the  prefent, 
^  and  in^ofe  hands  and  diipofal  they  were.'   Page  7. 

Mr.  Levi's  next  obie£Uon  is  too  trifling,  in  our  opinion,  to 
deferve  all  our  author  has  (aid  upon  it : 

*  If  we  compare  Jefus,*  fays  Mr.  Levy,  *  with  die  reft  of  thc^pro- 

Shets  who  fucceeded  Mofes,  from  Joihua  to  Malachi,  we  (hall  find 
ich  a  manifeft  contradidion  between  him  and  them,  a5  fully  de- 
jnonftrates  that  both  parties  could  not  be  the  meflengers  of  God,  as 
God  never  contradiAs  himfelf. 

'  Jcfa? 


'  «  }c(ijw  Jiftcd  in  dired  contradJdHon  to  the  law  of  McTes;  for, 
whereas  tlie  law  of  Moles  eitfrtkhf  commands  the  adulterer  and 
adokereft  to  be  pttt  to  death,  Lk^,  xm'.  30 ;  now  JeAis,  in  defiance 
of  this  exprefs  command,  refeues  the  adulterefs  At)m  the  jnft  pa- 
ittihomt  dne  to  her  crune»  John  viii.  3*  4,  5  ;  and  that  by  one  of 
the  moft  ^xuvocdinarjr  devices  that  ever  eofisred  into  the  mind  of 
man  r  for  if  none  werp  to  be  admiued  as  evidence  in  a  court  of  juf. 
tice  againft  criminals  but  the  immaculate,  vilUiny  woidd  foon  ftulk 
triumphant,  and  carry  all  before  her  with  impunity.* 

As  Jefus  f^ver  ,a^d  ts  an  earthly  lawgiver,  he  could  not  be 
{aid  to  acquit  the  woman ;  but  not  being  acquainted  with  the 
fzSt^  he  could  not  condeuMi  or  accufe  her*  On  this,  as  on  all 
other  occafions^  hefeized  the  opportunity  of  reminding  the  world 
of  their  iattlts,  and  of  the  neceffity  of  attending  to  their  own  con- 
'  dud.  The  event  he  could  not  be  anfwerable  for  \  but  the  man- 
ner of  conduding^  the  inquiry  was  chara^ieriftic  of  a  mind  ever 
intent  6n  doing  good. 

As  little  need  be  fiud  of  any  <:ontradi£lion  between  Chrift  and 
the  preceding  prophets  when  the  former  ordered  the  6ck  man 
vfhom  he  had  healed  on  the  fabbath  to  take  up  his  bed  and 
walk. 

The  third  obje&ion  is  to  the  abrogation  of  the  ceremonial 
laW)  which  Mr.  LeVf  conceives  would  imply  that  God  had  coi»-» 
tradided  himfelf.— «>To  this  Dr.  Krauter's  anfwer  is,  that,  in  a 
variety  of  inftances,  God  faw  one  difpenlation  necc^Suy  at  one 
time,  and  a  difierent  one  at-another;  and  though  he  enjoined  hk 
people  by  Mofes  jiot  to  add  orxliminifh  from  thC^  law ;  it  did  noc 
jfbllow  that  God  himfelf  (hould  not  do  it  whenever  in  his  wifdoni 
he  thoi^bt  proper.  But  for  a  further  difcM$ion  jof  diis  queftioa 
we  nuift  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itfelf. 

Mr.  Levi's  next  obje<9:ion  is  to  the  miracles  of  Jefus,  which 
he  fajrs  he  has'cdiferved  are  fcarcdy  juft  or  rational  He  how-> 
ever  felcfts  only  thofe  ^  of  the  herd  of  fwine  and  fig-tree^ 
One  ibould  hardly  have  expeded  an  objediion  to  the  firft  to  come 
from  this  quarter.  So  much,  indeed,  ha3  been  faid  to  remov^ 
die  fcruples  of  Chriftians  on  the  fubje£^  that  we  fhall  add  no-, 
thing  here,  but  refer  the  reader  to  the  book  before  us,  and  all 
the  o^r  writefs  who  have  given  their  opinion  of  our  Saviour's 
miracles,  and  of  demoniacal  pofieffion. 

On  tf  c  fiibjeA  of  the  fig-tree  Dr.  Krauter  offers  fome  new 
and  ingenious  thoughts ;  but  as  moft  of  them  reft  on  the  idea  of 
Chrift's  being  the  meffiah,  diey  will  be  lefs  fatisfadtory  to  the 
Jews  than  the  Chriftians. 

Mr.  Levi's  objection  to  the  apparently  contradiilory  accounts 
qf  our  Saviour's  genealogy,  are  anfwered  in  a  very  lads&^ory 
manner,  by  referring  St.  Matthew's  account  to  J(»eph  and  St. 

Luke*s 


acu^     Supplement  to  the  Exafninatm  &fLeDi*s  Objeffhns^ 
Liie*s  to  Mary.     Though  this  is  well  known  to  nioft  Chrk^ 
toans,  it  became  our  author's  duty  to  ftate  it  circumftanti^Uy  to  - 
Mr.  Levy;  and  he  has  ftr^ngthened  it  with  many  .ingenious 
©bfervations.  , 

Mr.  Levi's  laft  objeftion  is  to  our  Saviour's  accufetion  againfl: 
the  Jews,  that  they  had  neither  heard  his  Father's  voice  at  any 
time.  The  implication  is  pretty  obvious  that  the  Jews  had  not 
paid  the  attention  to  it  that  would  have  taught  them  our  Sa- 
viour's true  chara£ler.  The  whole  paflage  is,  however,  inge- 
nioufly  illuftfated  by  Dr.  Krauter  j  and  we  wiffe  we  pould  ^dd^ 
in  ^  manner  fatisfadlory  to  Mr,  Levi. 

■    ■  ■.  l''^    ^  ■  I       !■  I        ■  ■■!■     ■      I  I ^ 

Art.  XIIL     Supplement  to  the  Eitamnation  of  Mr.  Levies  Ob^ 
jettons  in  his  Letters  to  Dr.  Priejiley.     Occafioned  by.  his  groji 
Mifreprefentation  of  it  in  his  Anfwer,  to  Dr.  Priejiley's  Letter^^ 
,  Part  IL     By  Philip  David  Krauter^  D.  D.    8vo.  64* 

IT  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  a  correfpondence  begun  witl^ 
the  beft  intentions,  and  which  promifed  the  lair  difquffioti  of 
die  moft  important  truths,  Ibould  fo  foon  degenerate  into  flip- 
pancv  and  abufe.  *  In  Mr.  Levi's  firft  anfwer  were  %o  be  difco- 
vercd  m^ny  improper  kvities,  which  we  forbore  to  take  notice 
of,  and  which  Dr.  Krauter  treated  with  a  very  becoming  cool-^ 
ttefs.  But  the  fecond  part  has  been  almoft  too  much  for  the 
Doftor's  temper;  and  we  rather  wonder,  with  truth  on  hi$ 
fide,  he  fhould  find  himfelf  fo  much  hurt  at  mifreprefentation, 
and  fomething  bordering .  on  buffoonery.  Neither  the  gravity 
of  the  fubjeft,  nor  the  tendernefs  with  which  Mr.  Levi  had 
been  treated,  admitted  fuch  a  retort.  But  we  (hall  difmifs  the 
article  with  giving  Dr.  Krauter  credit  for  moderation,  com- 
pared with  his  adverfary,  and  wifliing  he  had  not  fhewn  how 
much  he  felt  himfelf  hurt  at  what  w^s  greatly  beneath  hi^ 
notice. 

Art.  XIV.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Small-Pox^  medical  and  politicaf  ; 
wherein  a  fuccefsful  Method  of  treating  that  Difeafe  is  prcpofed^ 
the  Caufe  of  Fits  explained^  and  the  Method  of  their  Prevention 
pointed  out ;  with  an  Appendix^  reprefenting  the  pfefent  State  of 
SmalUPox.  By  Robert  fValk'er^  M.  D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons^  Edinb.  8vo.  6s.  boards,  Murray,  Lon-; 
doni  Creech,  Edinburgh.     1790, 

[  Continued.  ] 

tN  oixr  laft  Review  we  gave  an  account  of  the  firft  eight  chapr 
•*  ters  of  this  interefting  work,  where  the  ingenious  author, 
sUter  profecuting  a  variety  of  inquiries  relative  to  the  nature, 

caufesj^ 
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Caufes^  and  efFefts  of  variolous  contagion,  delivered  an  acdirate 
hiftory  of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  the  difeafe.  We  now  proceied 
to  the  ninth  chapter,  which  is  occupied  with  the  important  fub- 
jed  of  the  indications. 

The  period  between  the  reception  of  the  variolous  tontagioii 
and  the  commencement  of  the  eruptiVe  fymptoms,  Dr.  Walker 
had  formerly  denominated /^^y?^^^  of  fermentation.  In  this'ftage^ 
^erefore,  he  obferves  that  the  indication  is  to  prevent,  as  much 
as  poffible,  too  great  an  affimilation  of  the  variolous  ferment ;  for 
which  purpofe  a  cooling  regimen  is  recommended  as  an  in(Kf- 
penfable  obje6^.  When  the  eruptive  fever  has  commenced,  our 
author  judicioufly  defcribes  the  circumftances  in  which  blood- 
letting may  be  refpedlively  either  falutary  or  pernicious,  in  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  the  difeafe.  But  bleeding  being  performed  or 
omitted,  according  as  circumftances  requirt,  the  eruptive  fever* 
he  obferves,  may  be  moderated  by  attending  to  the  following 
cUre£):ions : 

'  If  no  diarrhoea  occurs,  the  belly,  if  coftive,  ought  firft  to  btf 
opened  by  a  laxative  clyiler,  and  a  coolmg  purgative  adminillered  the 
following  day. 

«  Where  rfie  (kin  continues  parched  and  dry,  by  which  all  the 
eruptive  fymptomsare  aggravated,  a  gentle  diaphorefis  may  be  pro- 
moted by  drauglits  of  thin  gruel,  acidulated  with  lemon-juice,  fage- 
tca,  or  cold  water,  according  to  tafte  ;  nothing  contributes  more  to 
anfwer  this  intention  than  the  faline  draughts,  wbere  the  acid  fome* 
what  prevails;  thefe  arc  found  to  be  highly  rcfrefhing,  and  induce 
a  degree  of  tranquillity  over  the  whole  fyllem. 
1  •  Perhaps  there  is  no  one  expedient  more  eiFedlual  in  moderatingt 
the  eruptive  fever,  or  more  ufeful  and  falutary  in  every  ftage  of  the 
'difeafe,  than  the  application  of  cool  air.  The  more  urgent  and  fevere 
the  fymptoms  are,  the  more  does  the  patient  require  this  falutary  re- 
medy; and,  as  has  been  hinted,  he  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  it, 
when  confined  to  bed,  as  well  as  ^en  he  is  abje  to  fit  up ;  it  is  im- 
pofllble  to  conceive,  where  the  ventilation  is  free,  how  powerful  and 
refrefhing  its  influence  is,  and  how  fuddenly  it  is  capable  of  bringing 
down  the  pulfe,  and  of  moderating,  all  the  fymptoms.* 

The  various  operations  of  nature,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  fmall-pox,  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  her  chief  aim  is 
the  expulfion  of  the  morbid  particles,  which  however,  inftead  of 
being  expelled  only  by  an  eruption,  are  generally  determined  to 
fome  of  the  outlets  or  the  body;  to  the  fkin,  either  by  fenfible 
or  infenfible  perfpirations  to  the  head  and  falivary  glands,  to  the 
kidneys,  and  fometimes  to  the  inteftines.  Our  author  enters 
upon  the  confideration  of  thefe  different  difcharges,  and  Ihews 
the  advantages  as  well  as  inconveniencies  attending  each  of 
them,  with  the  view  of  afccrtaining  which  is  the  moft  fafe  and 
7  .     eligible 
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eligible  for  atiTwering  &i$  indication.    He  b^ins  wl^  the  ££* 
cbargje  by  perfpiratioiK 

Perfpiration  in  ibme  degree,  he  oUenres,  is  commoR  to  everjp 
kind  of  fmall-pox,  particularly  in  the  period  of  erupcion ;  com^ 
Aencing  generally  with  the  eruptive-fe^er,  or  (bon  after  it/  It 
is  infemible  in  the  mild  kind,  copious  in  die  conti^uou^  and^ 
for  die  moft  part,  moderate  in  the  confluent,  efpecially  id 
diarrhoea  occur^.  When  perfpiradon  is  altogether  wandn^^  the 
fever  and  other  fymptoms  are  more  vident,  and  the  crop  af 
imalUpox  more  numerous ;  an  evident  proof  that  it, contains  a 
portion  of  die  cont^ious  fluids.  Our  author  obferves,  diat  if 
genUe  perfpiration  does  not  occur  after  bleeding,'  in  this  early 
Sage  of  tbie  difeafe,  it  affords  an  unfavourable  prognofis,  and, 
with  other  circumflances,  points  out  the  neceiSty  of  more  blood 
being  taken  away.  -In  this  cafe,  a  few  grains  of  James's  pow-  ( 
der>  according  to  the  age  and  habit  of  the  patient,  or  other  an* 

X  ttmonial  preparation,  in  fmalt  naufeating  dofes,  may  be  givtn  at 
proper  intervals  with  good  tSt&,  The  medicine  which  Dr. 
Walker  has  found  to  be  more  certain  and  effeftual  than  any 
odier,  for  an  adult  in  this  cafe,  is  the  faline  julep,  widi  the  pro- 
portion of  one^eighth  of  a  grain  of  emetic  tartar  to  the  dofe  (two 
table-fpoonfuls,  or  one  ounce),  given  on^e  in  two  or  three  hours^ 
according  to  circumft^hces.  But  however  iaiutafy  thi^  excrer 
tion  may  be,  in  carrying  ofF  a  part  of  the  contagious  fluids,  yet, 
as  it  feldom  continues  longer  than  the  complete  erupdon  oi  tb^ 
pufhiles^  our  author  diinks  that  litde  dependence  can  be  placed 
upon  it,  for  giving  any  efledual  relief  to  the  padent,  by  difrf 

'  diaigtng  Aich  an  accumulated  load  of  contagious  matters  as  are 
generatdt  in  the  fyflem. 

Dr.  Walker  next  confiders  the  falivar/ difchaiw,  which  o<J-rf 
curs  in  all  bad  cafes  of  fmall-pox,  and  is  generally,  though  notf 
always,  connefted  witji  fwelling  of  the  head,  face,  and  fauces. 
By  medical  writers  !h%  ptyalifm  is  ufually  regarded  as;  a  favour- 
able fymptom ;  Sydenham  confiders  it  even  a  neccfTary  difcharge, 
which  ought  to  lie  promoted  and  kept  up.  Dr.  Walker,  how, 
ever,  is  firmly  perfuaded  that  it  is  merely  the  eflTeft  of  an  exten- 
five  affimiladon ;  and  diat  the  excefs  of  the  contagious  fluids 
may  be  more  sdvantageoufly  reduced  by  diverting  them  into 
anodier  channel.  FW  the  ptyalifm  being  commonly  accompa- 
nied, as  before  obferved,  widi  tumefaftion  of  the  head,  face,  and 
6buces,  there  enfues  not  only  an  increafe  of  cephallagia  and  de- 
lirium, but  an  almoft  infuperable  impediment  to  the  (wallowing 
of  drink,  and  even  a  danger  of  fuflFocation. 

Our  author  obfervc^  that  the  condnyance  of  fever,  after  thtf 
complete  eruption  of  the  puflules,  plainly  Ihews  the  prefence  of 

'    the  irritadng  (^ufe  in  the  fyftem  s  but  if,  in  the  commencement 


a^  the  difeafe,  a  redii£tibn  of  the  proximate  caufe  can  be  ob« 
tained  by  dimuiilhing  the  exceis  of  the  contagious  fluids,  the  fever 
will^e  moderated,  and  of  courfe  the  impetus  upon  riie  veflck  of 
the  head  will  be  coniiderably  weakened,  the  ikiivation  will  pro* 
ceed  more  equably  3hd  moderately,  and  the  morbid  faliva  con- 
tinue in  a  fluid  ftate«  .  On  the  contrary,,  if  the, quantity  of  con* 
tagious  fl^uids  is  not  reduced,  the  fever  goes  on  even  after  the 
eruption  is  completed,  with  ver^  little  abatement,  and  the  faucial 
glands  being  incapable  of  fecretmg  the  faliva  in  proportion  to  the 
^luantity  of  fluids  hurried  on  to  thefe  organs,  a  very  flow  cir- 
culation, or  a  total  ftagnation,  muft  neceflarily  follow,  by  which 
they  are  thickened,  2m,  rendered  more  unfit  for  fecretion.  Dr* 
Walker  therefore  concludes  that,  though  ptyalifm  is  a  refource 
of  nature  to  free  herfelf  from  an  excefs  of  contagious  fluids,  and 
though  tlus  fecretion  evidently  tends  to  diminim  fome  part  of 
diem,  yet  the  manifeft  danger  that  attends  it  in  cwtrj  bad  cafe 
of  fmal}*ppx,  does  more  than  counterbalance  any  advantage  that 
can  be  acquired  by  fupp^ring  it* 

While  our  author  maintains,  however,  that  ptyalifm,  con* 
,  fidering  the  inconveniencies  and  danger  which  attend  it,  is  not 
the  mofl  eligiUe  way  of  difcharging  the  contagious  fluids,  he 
means  not  to  recommend  any  undue  refiftance  to  that  evacuation, 
where  it  has  already  commenced*  On  the  contrary,  he  fpecifies 
the  means  of  promoting  it  in  cafes  of  particular  exigency. 

The  efFe^Sb  of  the  urinary  diicharge  come  next  under  our  au- 
thor's confideration.  He  obferves  that,  in  every  cafe  of  extenfivc 
aiBmilation,  or  where  the  vital  fluid  is  flrongly  impregnated  with 
contagious  matters,  the  diSorent  fluids,  fecreted  from  it,  will 
more  or  lefs  partake  of  its  peculiar  quality.  On  which  ac- 
count it  is  of  importance  ta  promote  the  urinary  difcharge 
through  the  whole  progrefs  of  the  fmall-pox,  but  efpecially  ia 
its  firfl  fl^es ;  though  we  cannot,  in  the  opinion  of  our  au« 
tbor,  expe(^  from  it  any  confiderabte  redu^ion  of  the  proximate 
caufe.^ 

The  remaining  evacuation,  the  efFefts  of  which  our  author 
examines,  is  that  of  diarrhoea ;  which,  as  it  forms  thebafisof 
the  doctrine  inculcated  throughout  the  work,  he  appe^-s  parti«- 
cularly  folicitous  to  eftablilh  upon  the  firmefl  foundation.  Ia 
general,  the  various  tedimonies  which  he  adduces  from  writers 
on  this  fubje£t,  tend  to  fhew  that  phyficians  have  proceeded 
with  great  caution  in  the  ufe  of  purgatives  in  the  fmalUpox^ 
while  fome  have  even  entertained  the  opinion,  that,  in  this  dif- 
eafe,  any  recourfe  to  them  was  accompanied  with  danger.  This 
caution  of  fome,  and  timidity  of  others,  our  author  afcribes  to 
their  not  having  a  diflind  view  of  the  proximate  caufe  of  the 
dif^emper;  and  he  rem^ks  that  the  fuccefsful  examples  which 

occur 
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occui"  In  authors,  of  fuch  treatment,  though  not  founclecl  6n  ari^ 
.  juft  principle,  are  fufficient  to  fortify  the  mind  againft  the  dread 
of  {)urging  in  the  worft  cafes  of  fmall-pox. 

In  the  tenth  chapter  our  author  proceeds  to  the  treatment  of 
inflammatory  fmall-pox,  under  which  head  are  comprehended 
both  the  contiguous  and  fimple  confluent  kinds  of  the  difeafe* ' 
But  before  he  enters  upon  this  part  of  his  fubjeft,  he  premifes  a 
dort  account  of  the  reafons  which  induced  him  to  adopt  the  nfie- 
thod  of  cure  fo  ftrongly  recommended  in  the  prefent  work.  He 
had  found  that  in  treating  the  various  kinds  of  bad  fmalj-pox^ 
with  all  the  advantages  of  the  cool  regimen,  befides  evacuation^ 
,  by  bleeding,  and  a  laxative  clyfter  from  time  to  time,  he  never 
was  fenfible,  by  the  ftrifteft  attention  to  this  regimein,  of  the 
<frop  of  fmall-pox  being  leflened  i  for  the  puftules  were  often  as 
jiumerous  as  the  fkin  wbuld  admit  of,  with  little  or  no  remiffiort 
of  the  eruptive  fever.  After  many  difappointments,  obferva- 
•tion  at  laft  taught  him  what  was  farther  neceflary  to  render  more 
complete  the  fuccefs  of  the  cool  regimen  in  this  difeafe.  lit 
every  cafe  of  fmall-pox,  where  the  diarrhoea  Was  confiderable^ 
cfpecially  if  it  appeared  early,  he  obferved .  not  only  the  puftules 
to  be  lefs  numerous,  but  the  fever  and  other  fymptoms  more 
moderate,  particularly  the  fwelling  of  the  head.  This  led  him, 
in  all  cafes  where  the  fymptoms  indicated  an  extenfive  aflimila- 
tion,  and  an  highly  inflammatory  difeafe,  to  fubftitute  early  purg*- 
ing  where  no  diarrhoea  occurred.  By  this  means  the  eruptive 
fymptoms  wete  moderated,  and  the  determination  of  the  conta- 
gious fluids,  both  to  the  head  and  furface,  greatly  reftrained. 
The  good  effefts  of  the  purging  courfe,  he  tells  us,  frequently 
did  not  appear  fo  obvious  &t  firft,  in  many  bad  cafes,  where  the 
eruptive  fymptonns  were  violent  j  biit  fooner  or  later  its  efficacy 
became  manifeft,  and  he  was.  fully  convinced  that  the  early  ufe 
of  purgatives,  in  the  worft  cafes  of  the  difeafe,  by  accidental  in- 
feftion,  was  much  more  pertinent  than  in  the  benign  kinds  of 
fmall-p©x :  in  the  former,  its  good  effeds  were,  fooner  or  later 
vifible ;  in  the  latter,  often  hurtful. 

•  Dr.  Walker  having  thus  afcertained,  from  his  own  expe- 
rience, the  advantage  of  early  purging,  proceeds  to  anfwer  fome 
objeftions  which  may  be  made  to  this  method  of  cure.  His  rea- 
foning,  through  the  whole,  is  acute  and  ingenious,  tendings 
ftrongly  t6  confirm  the  theory,  already  exhibited,  of  the  dif- 
eafe. '  But  the  juftnefs  of  it  derives  a  much  more  fatisfaftory 
confirmation  from  the  various  cafes  and  praftical  remarks  with 
which  he  fupports  it  in  delineating  the  treatment  of  the  putrid 
and  cryftalline  kinds  of  fmall-pox,  which  he  profecutes  at  con- 
fiderable  length,  and  with  much  judicious  obfervatioa. 

'  The 
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The  fubfequent ,  chapter  is  allotted  to  the  treatmopt  of  par** 
ticular  fymptoms,  viz.  fwelling  of  the  head,  face,  and  fauces; 
cephalalgia,  delirium,  coma,  phrenitis,  angina,  djrfpncea,  pain 
in  the  l-egion  of  the  ftomach,  lumbago,  fwelling  of  the  hands,  . 
fDppreffion  of  urine,  and  convulfiye  fits^  The  treatnifent  ck 
thefe  various  fymptoms  is  intelligently  and  ufefuUy  detailed;,  and, 
ii^  general,  beiides  other  means  of  cui'e,  an  attention  to  early 
purging  is  mentioned  as  highly  advantageous. 

In  our  next  number  we  propofe  to  conclude  what  farther  we 
have  to  obferve  on  the  work  before  us. 


J^RT.  XV.     Cbaubert',  orj  The  A/i/anthrdpe :  a  Tragic  Drama. 
8vo.  2S.  6d.     Cadelh     London,  1789. 

npRE  modeft  author  of  this  maiden  produftion  pleads  very 
^  hard  for  mercy,  and  acknowledges  his  piece  is  unfit  for  re- 
prefentation,  which  he  imputes  to  the  nature  of  the  (able ;  com- 
plains niuch  of  the  difficulty  he  found  in  comprei&ng  fcenes  of  fo 
great  a  length  of  time,  even  into  the  ftate  in  which  they  now 
appear ;  ana  after  obferving  that  neither  the  unitiQ3  oT^  time  or 
place  are  obferved,  tells  us  that  the  deficiency  in  incident  and 
cflfeft  arififig  from  the  conftitution  of  the  ilory,  prevents  the 
thoughts  of  its  evdr  paffing  bfeyond  the  limits  of  the  clofet. 

We  would  wifh  this  young  gentleman  to  recolledt  that  he  is 
as  much  an  offender  for  chooling  a  &ble  he  could  make  fo  little 
of,  ^s  he  would  have  been  for  ill-managing  a  good  one. 

Cut  Jeffa  patenter  ertt  res 
Nee  facundia  defei'it  hum  nee  luddus  or  do* 

But  our  author  has  more  to  plead : 

'  Thelre  remains  fomewhat  to  be  offered  in  extenuation  of  the 
many  faults  that  will  here  be  confpicuoas ;  it  is  a  firfl  and  a  juvenile 
prodadion  ;  it  was  compofed  und^r  many  and  unavoidable  difad- 
vantages— only  during  the  interval  of  nVceflary  duues^  and  for  the 
fhort  fpace  of  an  hour  at  a  time ;  interrupted  by  continued  circum^ 
fiances,  and  confufed  by  number! efs  dillra£Hons ;  amidft  the  chat  of 
females,  the  noi(e  of  children,  and  the  thrummings  of  a  harpiichord.' 

As  we  are  unacquainted  with  thefe  chatting  females  and  noify 
children,  we  cannot  be  expefted  to  call  them  to  account  for  fo 
frequendy  interrupting  their  poet's  beft  thoughts.  We  are  glad, 
however,  to  find  by  the  neceflary  duties  hinted  at,  that  he  has 
fome  other  profeffion  befides  writing,  or  he  might  be  too  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  flil!  more  unpleafant  intruders. 

After  ihck  friejtdly  hints  to  tjie  author^  we  (hall  introduce  our 
readers  to  the  work,  which,  in  many  parts,  difcovers  marks  of 
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¥iiius,  a  liirely  imagination,  and  fome  talent  at'etnbeni(hment«r 
he  following  defcnption  Chaubert  gives  of  his  miftreis  is  any* 
saated  and  piling  enough : 

^  O !  Aiall  I  paiot  to  Aee  her  pcerlefs  charms. 
And  pi^are  out  the  beauties  that  adorn  her  ? 
Say^  ha^  thou  feen  the  riiing  orb  of  night 
Hanging  in  foften'd^  moving  maj^fty, 
Juft  o'er  th'  horizon ;  and,  with  looks  afkaunce. 
O'er  the  high  hill  difFufe  a  tender  light  ? 
So  hang,  reclining  in  their  fluid  ipheres, 
Her  melting  eyes>  that  beam  with  pure^  lufbe  ; 
Whilft  round  her  lovely  face,  in  trefTes  fweet. 
The  flowing  locks  (where  many  a  wanton  love 
Sits  fporttng)  fairbeikirt  the  heavenly  fcene  ; 
Uce,  as  at  tummer's  eve,  the  auburn  clouds 
Fringe  round  the  dropping  curtain  of  the  iky* 
Her  lips  are  like  the  early-blooming  rofe^ 
Enrich'd  with  all, the  peifume  of  the  Eaft* 
Bluihing  in  beauty,  and  without  a  thorn/ 

,  Nor  is  Ae  converfation  between  Valois  and  his  patron  delK- 
Aite  of  point :  -  ^ 

*  Vahh^  Yes— a»  a  friend,  the  warradl,  troefl  friend, 
I  give  thee  joy  y  as  one  that  owes  thep  all. 

Bound  by  each  tie  of  gratitude  and  love. 

'  Cbauiert.    Hence  with  the  thought— Valois,  thou  ow*ft 
me  nothing ; 
And  let  me  tell  thee  (but  I  know  diee  well) 
iThis  fuiijed  is  not  right ;  for  gratitude 
To0  much  exprefs'd  bears  hard  on  wonnded* pride.   -^ 

'  Falois.   What  I  mufl  I  not  enjoy  the  poor  referve 
Of  rend'ring  thanks  for  all  that  1  enjoy  ? 
The  fea-beat  wretch  that,  on  the  clefted  plank, 
Scapes  the  rude  fccrge,  and  climbs  the  defart  fhore  ; 
There,  tho'  defpoil'd  of  all,  will  grateful  kneel. 
And  thank,  for  life,  his  tutelary  ^infew 
And  fiiall  I  then  be  dumb,  when  life  I  owe. 
And  all  its  charities  and  dear  enjoyments. 
To  thee,  my  friend,  my  patron,  and  pifeferver  ? 

•  €baukert^  Vj^is,  thou  ow'ft  me  nothing. — What  am  IX 
What  can  1  claim,  myfelf  a  weak  dependant,. 

By  way  of  debt,  from  one  thai  is  my  fellow  ? 
}$'t  not  enough  the  pleafing,  grateful  thought, 
T'avc  been  the  inftrument  of  gracious  Heav'n 
In  &ving  thee  toblefs  and  ferve  mankind? 
What  though  the  bestting  waves  impetuous  roar'd 
itt)Ove  our  briny  heads,  as  bearing  thee, 
I  journeyed  thro'  the  deep ;  that  fov'rcign  pow*lr 
That  all  fu^ns,  was  my  ibppon,  a9  thine. 

•         -  •Fahhi 
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«  f^akis.   Didft  thou  not  favc  me  frojrti  the  abyis  of  woe, 
Bid  \vreaths  df  flowers  crown  the  thorns  of  fate, 
keplenifli  each  deficiency  of  Natilrc, 
And  blefs  me  with  deligHti  and  joy,  and  plenty? 

*  Chaubtrt.    And  wh^t  is  ivealth  ?— ^And  why  docs  Nature 

fpi-ead 
The  lot  of  human  life  fo  different  ?  ^^ 

"Wjiy  give  to  one  a  furpliis  of  enjoyment. 
But  to  difFufe  it  where  her  fcant  fupply 
Has  made  it  wanting;  btit  to  wake  the  flam^ 
Of  warm  benevolence  and  focia|i  love  ? 
Thus  to  fupply  her  inequalities. 
And  be  ourfelves  the  means  of  others  Bleflings  ? 

'  Faldis.   Haft  thou  not  taken  from  the  haggard  lap 
Of  poverty,  and  refcued  ftpm  his  fate 
The  youthful  heir  of  my  aftlidions. 
That  foUow'd  on  fo  early  on  my  years  ? 
Haft  thou  not  brcught  him  up  beneath  thy  care^' 
Been  his  prefer ver,  teacher,  father,  friend  ? 

*  Chdubert,  And,  Valois,  haft  not  thou  by  far  overpaid 
Each  petty  iervice  fortune  help'd  me  do  thee  ? 

*Tis  to  thy  friendfhip,  and  that  fympathy 
•    Of  fouls  which  joins  each  a£liOn  of  our  livesj 
I  owe  my  higheftjoys/— — 

Tfhe  author  obferVes,  wherever  he  could  do  it  with  propriety, 
he  has  availed  himfelf  of  the  language  aiid  charafteriftic  events 
of  the  original*.  But^  among  feme  others,  he  wifhes  to  point 
out  as  his  owii  *  the  relation  of^  the  attempt  to  poifon  Chaubert 
*  in  the  fpeech  of  Valois  preceding  the  laft/  We  fhall  leave  our 
readers  to  determine  whether  this  might  not  have  been  omitted 
without  injury  to  the  piece :  . 

«  Valoii.    (To  Chaubert.)  Thou  know'ft  not  half— thank 
Heav'n  when  thou  know'ft. 
For  Heav'n  atone  it  was  preferv'd  thy  life— 
boft  thou  not  well  remember  on  the  morn. 
The  fatal  morn  thlt  faw.  and  feal'd  our  crime  ;    ^! 
'    How,  as  thou  lifted'ft  to  thy  lips  the  cup. 
Thy  fav'rite  dog,  then  jumping  on  thy  Jl^ees> 
Threw  down  the  draught  ? — O !  'twas  a  pois'nous  draught 
That  we'ad  prepared  for  thee  j — and  then  thou  beat'ft  , 

The  cur  for  iaving  of  thy  life* 

The  eking  out  the  laft  line  by  the  particle  of^  and  the  elipfis  " 
of  we'ad,  are  large  poetical  licences  for  one  fpeech.     There  are 
a  few  ^rammatic^  errors  we  fhall  n6t  fo  eafily  pafs  over  fhould 

»                 "*"  ^   '"     ■  ■"       "' 

*  The   Piary    of   Chaubert,    publiihed  in   Mr,  Cumberland's 

Journal,  • 

O  a  this 
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fhis  jttvenite  dramatift  again  call  for  mercy.    The  following  are- 
too  glaring  not  to  be  taken  notice  of  at  prefent : 


-'  For  what -were  life. 


A  tedious,  duil>  and  frightful  pilgrimage 
.When  undirtook  alone.'— 

V  *  Chaubert  and  him  are  leagued,  in  bonds  of  union.'  Candour 
obliges  us  to  fuppofe  this  laft  an  error  of  the  prefs ;  but  it  is  hardly 
excmeable  any  way. 

I  .    .       ,     ■     .  ....  ^ 

Art.  XVI.  The  Fane  of  the  Dturds ;  a  Poem.  Book  the  Second. 
Comprehending  an  Account  of  the  Origin^  Progref^  and  EJlablifb^ 
ment  of  Society  in  North- tiritain.  By  the  Author  of  the  Firjl 
Book.    4tQ.  2s*     Murray.     London,  1789. 

IN  our  Review  for  June  1787  appears  our  account  of  the  firft 
book  of  this  poem.  The  author  continues  his  labours  in  the 
book  now  before  us  with  equal  fuccefs.  Having,  in  the  former 
publication,  given  (all  that  could  be  given)  the  moft  probable  ac- 
count of  the  drui£cal  tenets  and  government,  he,  in  the  pre- 
fent work,  relates  the  fall  of  that  race,  and  the  extinftion  of 
their  government  and  power  by  the  irruptions  of  the  Scandina- 
vian tribes.  He  marks  the  fubfequent  confequence  of  the  hards 
in  every  tranfiiilion  of  that  early  period,  traces  the  formation  of 
dansy  paints  the  manners  of*  the  predatory  ftate  of  fociety,,  deli- 
neates the  gradual  advancement  .of  civilffetion  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  the  other  arts  which  hu- 
manife  mankind,  and,  laftly,  completes  the  pifture  by  defcribing 
the  dawn  of  fciehce,  and  chara£ferifuig  fome  of  the  early  Scottim 
poets  and  hiftorrans. 

A  pleafmg  vein  of  poetry  appears  in  the  following  defcription 
of  the  i^l  of  the  druids;  and  the  numbers  are  peculiarly  har- 
monious : 

*■  Long  in  the  wilds  of  Caledonia's  land 
The  Druid  rulers  held  fupreme  command ; 
Long  o'er  a  nation  ruled  with  temperate  fWay, 
^         And  faw  their  happy  fons  with  joy  obey. 

Even  when  the  world's  great  fovereigns  doom'd  their  fall^ 
And  crufli'd  by  ftern  decrees  th'  imperious  Gaul, 
Beneath  her  fpreading  oaks,  fecure  from  harm^ 
*rhy  fons,  £ritannia,  lived,  nor  felt  alarm : 
Her  northern  race  aleng  the  peaceful  fhore 
Heard  but  the  torrent  dafh,  and  oceaa  roar. 
'     •  *Twas  paft.     Revolving  ages  fwept  away 
Race  after  race,  fucceffive  in  decay, 

A  fiercer 
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A  Mercer  band  appeared,  whofe  hands  defaced 
The  peaceful  groves,  and  laid  the  nation  wafte : 
A  tribe  conuniffion'd  by  an  angry  God, 
From  Scandinavian  deferts  ruQi'd  abroad ;  ' 
In  fearch  of  foreign  regions  {pread  afar, 
A  lawlefs  crowds  that  meniaced  fpoil  and  wsur. 
To  Caledonia's  coaft  they  held  their  courfe. 
An  hoft  unmatched  in  number  as  in  force ; 
There,  like  fome  mighty  river  fwell'd  with  rain, 
TnTow  rag'd  the  naked  Pift  or  barbarous  Dane ; 
^lood-thirfty  crew,  to  furious  battle  bred, 
That  joy'd  in  flaughter,  and  in  heaps  of  dead ! 
Neaght  ftay'd  their  hands,  in  horrid  league  combined^ 
*"  Vows,  ihrieks,  and  fuppliant  prayers,  were  loft  in  wind, 

Thefc  o*er  the  ruin  of  their  loft  domain 
The  Druid  people  breathecl,  but  breathed  in  vai«. 

*  Hark,  yon  loud  crafh!  the  cleaving  axe  defcends; 
And  lo,  the  monarch  of  the  woodland  bends,  ^ 
From  his  old  man£on  caft!  Supine  he^lies^ 

In  age  defaced ,  the  fierce  invader's  prize ; 
On  his  own  ground  he  falls,  expoied  and  bare; 
Shorn  is  his  trunk,  his  leaves  are  loft  in  air. 

*  Yet  thefe  fo  fell,  fo  ruthlefs-;  as  they  eyed 
The  Fane  in  iilencc  felt  their  rage  fubfide^ 
They  raifed  their  hands,  but  trembled  at  the  view. 
Grew  tame,  and  wond'ring  at  themfelves,  withdrew. 

*  Mean  time  the  Druid  Priefts,  defpifed,  o'erthrown. 
As  ftrangers  roam'd  o'er  regions  once  their  own ; 
Deep  in  the  folitary  vales  they  ftray'd. 

Or  llept  beneath  the  mountain's  chcerlefs  fliade ; 

Or  ifought,  their  fate  in  anguifh  to  deplore. 

Their  ancient  feits,  the  feats  of  joy  no  more. 

A  few,  the  reliques  of  the  mighty  dead. 

Crept  from  their  caverns ;  weak,  opprefs'd,  difmay'd: 

No  grove  around  the.  facred  manfion  rofe. 

No  dark  brown  woods,  or  bowers  of  deep  repofe; 

No  throng  with  reverence  bow'd  before  the  (hrine» 

Nor  virgin's  fix'd  eye  fcann'd  the  Power  divine: 

Arm'd  with  keen  faulchions,  and  refolved  on  death, 

A  barbarous  people  ruQi'd  to  war  beneath ; 

War  was  their  trade,  and  his  the  firft  reward, 

Whofe  ruthlefs  heart  in  battle  greatly  dared ; 

Whofe  arm,  if  carnage  ftain'd  the  whirling  fpear« 

Knew  no  diftindlion  in  its  mad  career, 

But  ever  bent  on  fome  difaftrous  end, 

Whelm'd  in  wide  havock,  brother,  father,  friend : 

Thefe  they  beheld,  then  witH  averted  gaze 

Sunk  in  their  vales,  and  dream'd  of  ancient  days.* 

The  following  eiKonuum  on  WaUac0  is  w^lj  jconceijred,  an4 
exprelTed  widi  energy : 

O  3  <  OglorioQi 
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•  O  glorious  chief!  rcnown*d  in  every  ftght^ 
Thou  brave  defender  of  thy  country's  "right } 
Alike  in  virtuous  thought  and  action  great. 
In  all  a  Roman,  but  in  profperoua  fate! 
Bold  fon  of  Liberty,  whofe  mighty  hand 
Burft,  nobly  burft  oppreflion's  iron  ban^l 
Alone  fuperior  to  thy  fate's  decree. 
Alone  amidil  a  ponquer'd  nation  free.' 

The  author  purpofes  to  complete  his  plan  in  ^  third  book,  in 
which  he  means  to  give  the  progrefs  of  foci^ty  in  Scotland  to 
the  prefent  times  j  to  exhibit  its  prefcnt  flo6riiiiing  fituatipn  in 
commerce,  arts,  literature,  &c.  and  to  affign  the  caufes  which 
have  produced  fo  happy  an  efFcft. 

In  the  notes  which  accompany  this  work,  much  good  fenfe, 
and  confiderallle  erudition,  are  difplayed.  The  author  does  not, 
however,  enter  upon  the  difputed  fads  of  early  Scottifla  hiftory> 
as  a  critical  inveftigation  of  that  matter  did  not  belong  to  his 
fubjeft,  and  as  the  commonly-received  opinion  fully  anfwered 
his  purpofc. 
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Art.  XVII.  Foyage  dejeune  Anacharjis  en  Gricfj  dam  &  Milieu 
^u  ^atriime  Steele  avant  i'ire  f^ulgaire,  8vo,  7  vols. — There 
is  alfo  a  Quarto  Edition. 

Art.  XVII.  Travels  0/  young  Anacharjis  inta  Greece,  ijfc.  8vo, 
7  vols.. 

[  Conclude^^  ] 

ANACHARSIS  having  paffed  the  moft  valuable  years  of  his 
life  in  travelling,  chiefly  in  Greece,  had  taken  care  to  colleia 
his  obfervafions  of  whatever  merited  attention.  He  had  beeii  per- 
fonally  acquainted  with  Epaminondas,  Phociori,^  Xcnophon, 
Plato,  Ariftotle,  Demofthenes,  and  oiner  great  men  of  that 
age,  and  had  aflbciated  with  many  Athenians  who  had  known 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  Ariftpphanes,  Thucydides,  Socrates, 
Zeuxis,  and  Parrhafius.  While  he  was  in  Greece,  the  great 
works  of  Praxitile?,  of  Euphranor,  and  of  Pamphilus,  made 
their  appearance,  and  likewlfe  the  firft  eflays  of  Apellei  and  of 
Protogenesi  On  his  arrival  he  had  found  Philip  of  Klacedon 
living  with  Epaminondas,  and  imbibipg  his  fpirit ;  he  faw  him 
aCpend  the  throne  of  Macedonia  j  he  was  a  fpeilatpr  of  the  ex- 
piring glory  of  Greece,  and  of  the  revolution  by  which  its  ftates 

were 
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Vfett  fuWerted*  A^foonas  tfie  battle  pf  Cber6irea  had  ren- 
dered Philip  the  mafter  of  the  Grecians,  Anacharfis  returned  t4 
ScjTthia,  where  he  arranged  hi^  obferv^tions,  and  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  his  travels  far  the  ufc  <^  his  friends.  . 

It  is  in  this  pleafing  fhape  that  the  Abbe  Bardielemy  pre- 
fents  us  with  the  picture  of  Greece,  drawn  from  die  beft  an* 
thorities,  and  with  the  ftri6keft  hiftorical  truth.  The  era  he 
iias  chofen  to  bring  under  the  immediate  view  of  his  traveller 
is  that  in  which  the  ftates  were  at  the  hdght  of  their  glory,  yet 
at  laft  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Philip ;  but  Anacharfis  gives 
a  preceding  view  of  Greece  from  the  remoteft  times  to  the  over* 
throw  of  Athens  by  Lyfander;  which,  that  he  might  not  be* 
interrupted  in  the  narrative  of  his  own  travds,  he  throws  into 
an  introduflory  volume. 

VoL  I.  Having  mentioned  the  favage  ftate  of  Greece,  ht 
divides  the  intfoduclioM  into  two  parts.  The  firft  part  contains 
the  hiftory  of  the  fabulous,  or  heroic  ages,  refle£tions  upop  them; 
and  on  the  intelleaual  improvement  cf  the  Gredan«.  On  the 
fubje6t  of  religion  he  favs,  '  This  irregular  fyftem  inculcated  a 

*  fmall  number  of  tenets  neceflary  to  the  peace  of  men  in  fo-- 

*  ciety;  the  exifteace  of  the  gods,  the  immortdity  of  thcfouli 

*  rewards  for  virtue,  punifhments  for  vice ;  it  ordained  ceremo-^ 
^  nies  that  might  contribute  to  eftablifk  thefe  truths;  feftivals  ' 

*  andmyfteries:  to  the  ftatofman  it  prefented  a  powerful  en^ 

*  gine,  by  which  he  nwght  turn  thq  ignorance  and  credulity 
^  of  the  people  to  advantage ;  oracles,  with  the  art  of  augiurrs 

*  and  foothfayers;  in  (hort,  it  le£t  every  one  at  liberty  to  in* 

*  veftigate  the  ancient  traditions,  and  to  be  contiijually  loading 

<  the  hiftory  and  genealogy  of  the  gods  with  ibme  new  legends  , 

*  So  that  the  imagination,  having  the  power  of  creating  fk£b, 

*  land  of  aftering  by  fupernaturaJ  pretenfions  thofe  that  were  al- 

*  ready  known,  conftantly  gave  a  fpirit  of  the  tnarvellous  to  all 

*  their  reprefentations,  that  fpirit  fo  contemptible  in  the  fightojf 
^  wife  men,  fo  captivating  to  in&nts  and  isahnt  nations*  A  ti^a* 
5  vfeUer  entertaining  his  hofts^  a  father  his  children,  or  a  fmger 

*  employed  to  amufe  his  fovereign,  formed  the  plots  of  their 

*  ftories,  which  were  unravelled  by  the  intervention  of  the  gods  j 

*  and  the  fyftem  of  religion  became  infcnfibly  a  fyftem  of  fiStioni 

*  and  (rf  poetry,' 

The  Trcjan  war  having  had  its  origin  in  the  heroic  ages^ 
fixes  the  attention  of  Anacharfis  upon  Homer,  pf  whooK,  ia 
concluding  the  iirft  part  of  the  introduction,  he  draws  an  ex.^ 
quifite  pitSure,  which  he  concludes  in  this  manner :  *  Let  thofe 

*  who  can  refift  the  beauties  oi  Homer  grow  diill  over  his  de- 
fe^  for  why  conceal  it?  he  often  repofes,  and  fometimes  he 

^  ilijui^iecs^  buf  b^s  repofe  is  like  thar^  the  eagle,  who,  after 

O  4  ^  tovii;^ 
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*  having  contiHiied  hi«  flight  high  in  the  air,  through  his  \Ci<te- 
^  extended  empire,  defcends,  borne  down  by  fatigue,  upon  a 
^  lofty  mountain  y  and  his  (lumber  refembles  that  v  of  Jupiter, 
'  who,  according  to  Homer  himfelf,  awakes  darting  thunder/ 

-  The  fecond  diviiion  of  this  volume  the  author  treats  under 
three  periods ;  firft,  the  age  of  Solon,  or  of  legiflatiott ;  fe- 
icond,  under  the  age  of  Tbemiftocles  and  Ariftides,  that  of  mi- 
litary achievement  j  the  third  is  the  age  of  Pericles,  which  is 
tiiat  of  luxury  and  the  arts.  After  giving  a  fketch  in  the  firft  pe- 
riod of  Solon's  republic,  furveying  (rather  rapidly)  his  laws  both 
dvil  and  criminal,  and  difplaying  the  ufurpation  of  Pififtratus, 
he  makes  his  reflexions  on  the  fyftem  of  Solon,  and  fhews  jthe 
-difference  of  fituation  between  him  and  Lycurgus :  *  I  fpeak 

*  not  of  the  peculiar  endowments  of  the  two  legiflators.     No- 

*  thing  can  be  more  diftinft  than  the  genius  of  Lycurgus  and 
^  the  talents  of  Solon,  than  the  vigorous  fpirit  of  the  former, 

*  and  the  bias  of  the  latter  to  mildnefs  and  circumfpeftion. 
f  They  had  no  refemblafice  whatever,  except  in  having  both 
'  exerted  themfelveS;  though  by  different  means,  for  the'good 
'  of  their  country.  Placed  ir\  each  others  fituation,  Solon 
f  would  not  have  achieved  fuch  grknd  defigns  as  Lycurgus.  We 

*  may  conjeSure  that  Lycurgus  would  have  outdone  Solon.' 

In  the  fecond  period  we  have  the  battle  of  Marathon,  the 
glorious  .ftruggle  at  Thermopylae,  and  the.  battles  of  Salamis 
and  Platea— thefe  are  made  more  interefting  by  the  mafterly 
manner  in  which  they  are  related.  Before  the^confliS  at  Ther- 
mopylae, the  fituation  of  that  famous  defile  is  thus  defcribed, 
iwith  references  to  the  map. 

'  '  Leaving  Phocis  to  go  into  Theffaly,  we  pafs  through  the 
linall  territory  of  the  Locrians,  and  arrive  at  the  town  of  Al- 
penus,  fituated  on  the  fea.  As  it  ftands  at  the  entrance  of  the 
defile,  it  has  of  late  years  been  fortified.  The  firft  part  of  the 
road  is  juft. broad  fcnough  to  fuffer  a  waggon  to  pafs  ^  it  then 
runs  along  between  moraffes  formed  by  the  fait  water,  and  rocks 
almoft  inaccefiible  that  terminate  the  chain  of  mountains  known 
by  the  name  of  0£fa.  Near  Alpenus,  a  little  to  the  left,  is  a 
ft  one  confecrated  to  Hercules  Melampygus,  whence  a  bye-path 
leads  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.  Farther  on  we  crofs  a  ftrea'm, 
the  waters  of  which  being  warm,  occafioned  tb*^  name  of  Ther- 
mopyl^  to  be  given  to'  this  place.  Hard  by  is  the  town  of  An- 
thela,  in  thfe  plain  round  which  we  perceive  a  'flight  eminence, 
and  a  temple  6f  Ceres,  wjiere  the  AmphiSyons  annually  hold 
,  one  of  their  affemblies.  At  the  end  of  the  plain  we  find  a  road, 
or  rather  a  caufeway,  not  more  than  eight  or  nine  feet  broad. 
This  is  a  remarkable  fpot.  The  Phocians  had  formerly  raifpd  a 
wall  here  to  f<^cure  them  firoln  the  inroads  of  the  Thefiklians. 

'  *  Haying 
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Having  paflcd  the  river  Phoenix,  .wh6(e  ilream  is  loft  m  Iftat  of 
the  Afopus,  whichWlows  from  a  neighbouring  valley,  we  meet 
another  defile,  the  breadth  of  which  is  about  eight  or  nine  fa- 
thom. The  paffage  then  widens  all  the  way  to  Trachinia, 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  town  of  Trachin,  and  is  inha- 
bited by  the  Malians.  This  country  is  a  feries  of  extenfive 
plains,  watered  by  the  Sperchius  and  other  rivers.  To  the  eaft- 
ward  of  Trachin  now  ftands  the  town  of  fleraclea,  which  was 
not  built  in  the  time  of  Xerxes.  The  length  of  the  whole  paf- 
fage, from  the  defile  before  Alpenus  to  that  beyond  the  Phoenix, 
may  be  about  forty-eight  ftadia.  The  breadth  varies  almoft  at 
every  ftep  ;  but  all  along  there  are  fteep  mountains  omone  fide, 
and  the  fea  or  impaffable  morafles  on  the  other :  the  road  is  in 
many  places  fwept  away  by  the  violence  of  torrents,  or  l^ilt  bj 
^agnate  waters/ 

The  third  period,  though  alfo  marked  with  war,  was  an  era 
in  tvhich  the  human  underftanding  made  a  rapid  progrefs.  About 
the  time  of  the  war  in  Peloponefus  there  arofe  a  crowd  of  men 
of  genius  of  every  k^nd.  Thefe  are  all  introduced,  ^and  the  vo- 
lume is  concluded  with  many  valuable  remarks  on  the  rife  and 
advancement  of  the  arts,  and  on  the  introduSion  of  luxury  ani 
licentioufnefs,  authorifed  by  Pericles,  promoted  by  Afpafia,  and" 
rendered  charming  by  Alcibiades. 

Vol.  II.  Anacharfis'  begins  his  travels.  Having  travcrfcd 
the  dreary  deferts  of  Scythia  he  arrives,  in  company  with  Ti- 
magenes,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tanais,  falls  down  the  Palus 
Meotis,  and  flightly  paffes  through  the  Tauric  Cherfonefe, 
whence  he  embarks  for  Lefbos.  Sailing  on  the  coafts  of  the 
Euxine  fea  he  gives  a^fhort  but  animated  defcription  of  it,  by  the 
means  of  Cleomcdes  the  commander  of  the  veflel ;  by  whom  he 
is  alfo  made  acquainted  with  the  principal  events  that  have  taken 
place  in  Greece  from  the  conqueft  of  Athens  to  the  time  he 
commences  his  travels.  Agefilaus  had  gained  the  bloody  batfie 
pf  Coronea  j  Thebes  had  begun  to  make  a  figure  in  Greece 
'  under  the  conduit  of  Epaminondas  and  Pelopedas ;  the  battle  of 
Leufha  had  been  fought,  Sparta  befieged,  and  the  two  Thebaa 
heroes  arraigned.  This  is  the  language  of  Epaminondas  in  his 
defence :  '  7'he  law  condemns  me,  I  deferve  to  die  ;  I  only  re- 
'  queft  that  this  infcription  may  be  engraved  upon  my  tomb : 

*  Epaminondas  was  put  to  death  by  the  Thebans  becaufe  he 
^  forced  them  at  Leuilra  to  attack  and  vanquifli  thofe  Lacede- 

<  monians  whom  they  had  never  before  dared  to  face ;  becaufe 

*  his  viflpry  faved  bis  country,  and  reftored  liberty  to  Greece; 

*  becaufe  under  his  command  the  Thebans  befieged  Lacedemon, 

<  and  bjrought  it  to  the  brink  of  ruin  5  ^eqaufe  he  re-eftabliflicd 
^  Mefene,  and  faifedits'bulwa^ks.* 

After 
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Aft^r  this  account,  the  veflcl  fails  through  die  TTiracian  Sol^ 
phorus,  which  is  deferibed. .  A  fhorl  extrad  will  ferve  to  dif-« 
^over  die  author's  tafte  in  the  pifturefquc  :  *  On  each.  fxdc»  the 
^  land  afcends  in  femicircles,  prefenting  moil;  delightful  and  va-* 

*  ried  landfcapes ;  the  hills  gently  rifing  co\  cred  with  wood,  and 
*.  the  fisrule  vallevs,  make  alternately  a  ftriking  qontraft  to  die 

*  rocks  that  fudoenly  wind  the  diredHon  of  the  channel.  On 
^  the  eminences  are  leen  monuments  of  the  piety  of  the  peo[rfe; 
^  on  the  banks  pleafant  houfes,  fafe  harbours,  cities  and  towns 

*  enriched  by  commerce,  and  ftreams  bearing  down  the  tribute 
^  of  tl^eir  waters.  At  certain  feafons  diefe  views  are  enlivened 
^  by  a  number  of  fifhing-boats,  and  of  veilels  bound  to  the  Euxine 

*  fea,  or  returning  with  its  crops.' 

The  v.effel  touching  at  Byzantium  for  proviiions,  the  city  is 
defcribed,  and  alfo  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hellefpont,  PafBng 
by  feveral  Grecian  fetdements  he  inquires  into  the  prefent  fitu- 
ation  of  Greece  and  her  poileffioni ;  and  Timagenes,  with  the 
affiftance  of  the  captain's  maps,  fatisfl^s  him  on  £is  fubjedi;.  At 
thp  oudet  of  the  Hellefpont,  thie  region  of  Troy  appearing  in 
fieht,  the  young  traveller  is  feized  with  a  fit  of  enthufiafm :  '  And 
^  here  the  coaft  of  Priam's  kingdom !    We  wer^  now  at  the 

*  extremity  of  the  Straits ;  all  glowing  with  the  flame  of  Ho- 

*  mer,  I  entreated  to  be  put  afliore.  I  fprung  upon  the  beach* 
f  I  iaw  Vulcan  pour  torrents  of  fire  upon  the  foaming  furges  of 
«  Scaxnaoder,  raifed  againft  Achilles.^    I  approached  the  gates  of 

*  the  city,  and  my  heart  bled  at  the  tender  parting  of  Hed:or  and 

*  Andromache.     On  Ida  I  faw  Paris  adjudge  the  prize  of  beauty 
*  *  to  the  mother  of  the  loves.  I  faw  Juno  defoend  j  her  approach 

*  ft>rcad  fmiles  upon  the  earth ;  flowers  fprung  wherever  fkt  trod  ; 
'  •  me  wore  the  zone  of  Venus.    Never  did  (he  more  deferve  the 

^  tide  of  queen  <rf  the  gods.' 

At  Mytilene  we  have  a  defcription  of  Lefbos,  and  hear  of 
PittacuS)  Alceus,  and  Sapho.  Croifing  the  Egean  fea  the  tra- 
veller coafts  along  the  ifland  of  Eul^a,  and  lands  at  Aulir, 
'  whence  he  proceeds  to  Thebes.  Here  he  is  fo  engaged  with 
Epaminondas  and  Philip,  that,  leaving  an  account  of  the  The- 
hans  and  their  City  for  a  future  excurhon,  he  devotes  the  whole 
of  his  prefent  vifit  to  the  difplay  of  the  charaSer  of  the  Theban 
hero. 

He  arrives  at  Athens,  and  contrails  a  friendftwp  with  the 
x^phew  of  Timagenes,  Philotas,  a  young  man  of  his  own  age, 
who  foon  after  becomes  his  conductor.  Atl;iens  throws  him 
into  a  kind  of  intoxication ;  he  no  fooner  arrives  than  he  runs 
tath^  academy  to  obtain  a  fight  of  Plato;  and  afterwards  flies 
to  the  ftudy  ot  Euphranor.  He  theft  takes  a  curfory  view  of  the 
city  and  ot  the  inhabitants,  divided  into  citizens,  denizens,  and 
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Jl^ves.  He  ^vcs  a  defcripjion  of  the  academy,  Plato;  and  his 
dUcipIes,  and  introduces  us  to  fome  of  the  celebrated  pedbnag^  . 
of  Athens.  Hfe  goes  to  the  lyceum,  and  defcribes  the  GymniaiU 
aad  Paleftr^B.  Anacharlis  having  been  reading  one  of  the  dif- 
cpurfes  of  Ifocrates,  with  which  he  is  dchgbted,  is  vcjry  anxioys 
to  fee  him,  and  applies  to  Apollodorus,  v»ho  had*  married  the 
peice  of  Timagenes,  and  in  whofetown  they  \yere  living,  U> 
obtain  for  him  that  fatisfa£lion.  Apollodorus  being  acquainted 
with  die  philof:)pher,  propqfes  to  vifit  him  on  theit  return  from 

.  the  lyceum.  Prpceeding  on  the  way  that  leads  to  the  academy, 
they,  overtake  a  venerable  old  man,  wh()m  his  friend  appears 
glad  tp  fcle,  accofts  and  a(ks  him  whither  be  is  going.  The  ol4 
man  replies  in  a  fqueaking  voice  that  he  was  going  ^  dine. with. 
Plato*.  The  curiofity  of  Anacharfis  is  roufed  to  know  who  this 
is,  whjfh  Apollodorus  takes  a  delight  in  defetring ;  but  as  thcjr 
walk  he  leads  the  old  man  to  lay  his  charafter  open,  and  give 
the  outlines  of  his  life.  When  they  part,  Anachariis,  made  more, 
eager  by  delay,  immediately  turns  to  \y\%  friend,  and  finds  ^  the 
ftranger  to  be  Ifocrates,  whom  they  were  to  have  vifited  en  their 
feturn  frpm  the  lyceum. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Athens  the  death  of  a  lady,  a  relation 
of  Apollodorus,  affords  an  opportunity  of  feeing  all  the  cerono^ 
nies  on  the  occafion,  and  die  cuftoms  obferved  at  funerals. 
Having  made  a  ftiort  excurfion  to  Cprinth,  where  he  few  Xeno»  ' 
phon,  and  contra(9:ed  an  intimacy  with  Timolcon,  on  his  rcfturn 
to  Athens  he  find^  the  Athenians  levying  troops,  and  preparing 
to  join  the  Lacedemonians,  to  oppofe  the  Thebans  and  their  al- 
lies :  here  we  have  a  minutereview  of  military  affairs*  At  the 
reprefentation  of  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles  we  are  introduced 
into  the  Athenian  theatre,  A  very  circumftantial  defcription  i% 
given  of  the  city  of  Athens ;  and  aft^er  the  Theban  war  is  con- 
cluded by  the  batde  of  Martinea,  or  rather  by  the  death  of  Epa- 
minondas,  Anacharfis  enters  into  a  minute  inveftigation  of  the 
Athenian  government,  the  fenate,  magfftrates,  courts  of  juftice, 
the  areopagus,  criminal  proceedings,  crimes  and  puniihments^  ^ 
the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  people,  their  priefls,  religion, 
and  the  crimes  againft  religion.  '  The  following  paflage  would, 
ferve  nearly  as  well  for  Paris  or  London  as  for  Athens :  *  When. 

'  *  I  arrived  I  took  notice  of  the  bills  ftuck  up  at  the  doors  i^ 

*  this  hufe.  to  be  fold  \  this  houfe  to  be  let ;  this  is  the  houfe  of  fuA 
'  a  perfon.     In  the  principal  ftreets  one  is  condnually  juftled, 

*  crowdicd,  or  run  over  by  a  multitude  of  people^  men  on  horfe-f- 
^  back,  carmen,  porters,  bellmen,  beggars,  wcMrkmen^  and 
<  others  of  the  populace.     One  day.  that  f  was  with  Diogenes 

*  looking  at  fome  little  dogs  that  had  been  trained  to,  play  tricksg^ 
^  pne  of  tt^efeworknien^  carrying  a  thick,  beam  upon  lu&ibou(der. 
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*  gave  him  a  violent  blow  with  it,  and  cried  Out^  Have  a  carc 

*  Have  a  care!  faid  Diogenes,  what!  do  you  mean  to  ftrike  mc 

*  again  ?    Whoever  goes  out  in  the  night  is  liable  to  be  attacked 

*  and  robbed,  notwithftanding  the  vigilance  of  the  watchmen 

*  who  are  taking  their  rounds.' 

The  next  cxcutfion  is  to  Phocis,  where  he  is  prefent  at  the 
Pythian  games,  vifits  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  DeJphos,  ai>d 
confults  the  oracle.  After  an  elegant  and  minute  account  of 
thefc,  he  returns  to  .Athens,  where  he  hears  of  the  death  of 
-  Agefilaus ;  and  in  a  ihort  time  Philip  accedes  to  the  throne  of 
A^cedonia.  The  remainder  of  this  volume  gives  an  account  of 
the  feftivals  of  the  Athenians,  of  their  houfes,  and  of  their 
meals.  '  Dinias,  one  of  the  richeft  and  moft  voluptuous  of  the 
citizens,  cdnduds  him  through  his  houfe  j  they  enter  a  large 
apartment,  where  L^ftrata  his  wife  was  embroidering  a  gown, 
but  whofe  atteiJcfbh  was  more  engaged  by  a  pair  of  Sicilian 
doves,  and  a  little  Maltefe  dog  that  was  playing  round  her.  'At 

*  th^t  moment,'  ikys  our  traveller,  *  we  heard  a  voice  inquire  if 

*  Lyfifirata  vras  at  home,  and  a  llave  inftantly  announced  Eu- 
^  ♦  charis.     This  was  one  of  Lyfiftrata*s  friends ;  fhe  ran  to  meet 

*  her,  eniA)raced  her  warmly,  fat  down  by  her,  and  never  ceafed 

*  praifing  her  perfon  arid  her  drefs.     How  beautiful  you  are  to- 

*  day ;  how  exquifitely  drefled !    This  ftuflF  is  ctiarming ;  it  be- 

*  becomes  you  wonderfully ;  what  does  it  coft  ?* 

Volume  III.  commences  with  the  Athenian  fyftem  of  educa- 
tion, which  is  minutely  handled.  The  birth  of  a  ion  in  the 
houfe  of  ApoUodorus  fixes  the  attention  on  this  fubjcft,  and  we 
are  made  acquainted  with  all  the  cuftoms  from  the  earlieft  ftage 
of  a  lady's  pregnancy  to  the  admiffion  of  a  young  man  to  the 
full  rights  of  a  citizen*  The  education  of  their  girls  is  men- 
tioned, very  concifely. 

Anacharfis  obtains  a  long  and  learned  account  of  the  Grecian 
mufic  from  his  friend  Philotemus,  who  treats  it  under  two  points 
of  view,  as  a  fcience,  and  in  refpe<ft  to  its  moral  influence.  A 
ferther  view  of  the  Athenian  manners  is  difplayed,  and  fome  of 
the  charafters  drawn,  chiefly  from  Theophraftus  and  Diogenes 
Laertius.  In  Euclid's  library  we  have  a  view  of  the  literature 
of  the  Grecians,  of  the  Ionian,  Elian,  and  Pythagorean  fchools  j 
and  Callias,  the  high-prieft  of  Ceres,  in  a  difcourfe  developes 
the  opinions  of  the  philofophers  concerning  firft  caufes.  Euclid 
himfelf  irtftr^ifts  us  in  ,their  aftronomy,  and  the  extent  of  their 
geographical  knowledge.  Soon  after  this  Ariftippus  arrives  at 
Athens,  and  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  charafter  and 
do£hines  of  that  philofopher.  After  a  fupper  at  the  academy, 
Plato  relates  his  journiesinto  Sicily,  and  the  difputes  of  Dion 
the  Syracufiui  with  his  brother-in-law  Dionyfius  the  tyrant, •of  . 
Syraoife. 

In 
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It  was  now  time  to  revifit  Thebes ;  but  our  traveller  takes 
an  extenfive  round  in  Beotia  before  he  makes  his  ftop  at  the  ca~ 
pital ;  he  afllires  us  '  it  is  very  fafe. travelling  in  Greece}'  that   • 

*  there  are  inns  in  all  .the  principal  towns,  and  on  the  high 

*  roads;  but  that  the  landlords  impofc  fhamefuUy  ypon  tra:- 
'  vellers.'  At  Tanagra  wc  hear  of  Corinna,  at  Arcra  of  Hefiod, 
and  particular  notice  is  taken  of  Pindar  at  Thebes  <  At  Hef- 
licon  be  touches  on  the  origin  of  the  mufes,  and  at  Le» 
badia  gives  an  account  of  the  temple  and  cave  of  Jupiter  Tra- 
phonius«  After,  defcribing  Thebes,  and  the  manners  and  cha-, 
nwSter  of  the  Beotians,  he  pafles  the  ftraits  erf*  Thermopyte 
into  Theflalia.  Anthela,  the  firft  town  in  that  province,  is  fa> 
mous  for  the  meeting  of  tl\e  Amphiftyons  in  the  autumn  j  the 
aflemblies  are  held  at  Delphos  in  the  fpring,  Anacharfis,  with 
delightfur  attention,  goes  through  the  vale  of  Tempe .;  and  be- 

.  fore  he  quits  Theffaly  is  prefent  at  a  bull-fight  at  Lari^,  whofe 
inhabitants  are  uncommonly  adroit  in  this  exercife.  '  In  the 
,'  neighbourhood  of  the  town,'  fays  he,  *  feveral  bulls  were  let 

*  loofe  to  be  purfued  by  an  equal  number  of  horfemen,  who  lanced 
5  them  with  a  kind  of  dart..    Each  horfeman  Angles  out  a  bull, 

<  keep^  up  with  him,  attacks  and  avoids  him  by  turns,  till,  hav- 

<  ing  exhaufted  the.ftrength  of  the  animal,  he  feizes  him  by  the 

<  horns  and  throws  him  upon  the  ground,"  without  difmounting 

*  bimfelf.     Sometimes  be  fprings  upon  the  back  of  the  animal^ 

*  foaming  with  rage,  and  in  fpite  of  the  violent  joltings  he  re- 
'  ceives,  brin]^s  him  down  before  a  vaft  crowd  of  ^(Slators 
'  fliouting  at  his  triumph.' 

Over  mount  Pindus  Anacharfis  pafles  into  Eperus,  where  he 
fees  the  rivers  Acheron  and  Cocytus,  near  Avernus.     Dodona 
with  its  oracle,  and  the  Leucadian  promontory,  form  interefting 
fcenes  in  this  province,  whence  he  pafles  into  Acarnania  and  , 
Etolia.  ^ 

-  Having  vifited  the  northern  provinces,  our  traveller  fpends 
the  winter  in  Athens,  and  (ets  out  in  the  fpring  for  Peloponefus. 
At  Megara  he  takes  particular  notice  of  the  celebrated  fchool  of 
philofopby  founded  by  Euclid ;  who  having  admitted,  rather 
unwillingly,  the  fyllogiftical  rules  in  argument  that  had'beeii 
lately  invented,  his  fucceffbr  carried  them  to  a  ridiculous  pitch  i 
and  we  areprefcnted  with  a  pleafant  battle  of  fyllogifms. 

A  fine  account  is  given  of  the  flourifhing  ftate  of  Corinth, 
then  the  emporium  of  Europe  and  Aiia;  and  the  following  ex- 
trail  is  a  curious  inftance  of  the  degree  of  luxury  and  voluptu- 
oufnefs  at  which  this  city  was  arrived :  *  The  women  of  Qorinth 

*  are  diftinguilhed  for  their  beauty,  the  men  for  their  love  of 
'  wealth  and  pleafure.     They  ruin  their  conftitutions  by  ex-r 

cefles  in  eating  and  drinking  j  and  love  anagng  them  i§  depravei 

*  to 
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to  unBridled  ffenfiiality.  Far  from  bluffiir^  at  this,  they  en- 
dcaVdttr  to  juftify  it,  by  an  inftitution  which  feems  to  impofe 
h  on  them  as  a  duty.  Venus  is  their  principal  divinity;  ta 
her  they  have  confecrAted  courtezans  whofe  office  it  is  to  fo- 
ticit  her  protedkion :  irt  great  calamities,  in  times  of  immi-« 
nertt  danger,  they  affift  at  the  facrificcs,  and  march  in  proceffion 
With  the  reft  of  the  citizens,  fmging  folemn  hymns*  On  the 
approach  of  Xerxes,  they  were  entreated  to  employ  their 
poyrcl: ;  ^nd  I  faw  a  painting  in  which  they  were  reprefented 
uij^licating  the  goddefs.  Some  verfes  of  Simoiiide$,  that  were 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pifture^  iafcribed  to  them  the  glory  6( 
having  iaved  the  Grecians.  So  fine  a  triumph  increafed  the 
number  of  the  facred  dames  of  this  kind.  At  prefent,  all  who 
dcfire  to  fecure  fuccefs  in  their  undertakings,  promife  to  make 
in  offering  to  Venus  of  a  certain  number  of  courtezan*,  whom 
Aey  obtain  from  different  places.  They  reckon  above  a  thou- 
&Ad  ih  this  city.  They  allure  the  foreign  merchants,  and  in 
a  few  days  ruin  a  #h6le  crew  *,  whence  the  proverb,  Non  cuhis 
bomini  antingat  adire  Corinthum.* 
This  volume  concludes  with  a  joutney  through  the  Elean  ter- 
litary,  and  a  itioft  engaging  account  of  the  Olympic  games. 

Vol.  IV.  Before  Anacharfis  leaves  the  country  of  the  Elians 
be  vififs  Xenophon  at  Scillonte,  and  hunts  with  his  fon  Djo- 
dorus  the  hare^  flag,  and  wild  boar ;  and  they  alfo  amufe 
tfaemfelveS  with  the  fport  of  decoying  quails  and  partridges*  A 
dzf^ute  between  Anacharfis  and  Diodorus  upon  the  tyranny  of  thfe 
paffions,  in  which  the  latter  n>aintained  that  love  itfelf  had  not 
the  power  of  enflavifig  us  againft  our  will,  being  referred  to  the 
decifion  of  Xenophoh,  introduces  the  ftory  of  Panthea  and  Abi- 
adates,  in  which  Araffjes,  finding  in  himfelf  two  fouls,  one  in- 
clined to  evil  the  other  to  good,  gains  a  decided  viftory  for  the 
lattef  over  the  excefs  of  love  iafpired  by  the  former  for  the  perfon 
of  Pahthea. 

After  defcribing  MelTeniaj  he  gives  the  hiftory  of  their  wars 
with  the  Spartans,  in  the  form  of  elegies :  this  is  in  order  to 
avoid  the  unity  of  a£lion  necefTary  to '  the  epic ;  and  he  has  the 
eacample  of  (otne  of  the  ancients  for  this  manner,  fuch  as  Tyr^ 
teus,  CallinuS,^  and  Mimnermus.  Though  he  relates  the  prih- 
cipal  fafts  with  accuracy^  he  has  intermixed  fome  fictions,  but 
take$  care,  however,  to  warrl  us  of  them ;  the  apparition  of 
Ariflomenes  is  the  chief* 

The  greater  part  of  this  volume  is  occupied  with  the  country 
of  Laconia,  and  the  affairs. of  the  Spartans,  their  government, 
law^  education,  manners  and  cuftoms,  religion,  feflivals,  and 
military  duty ;  which  are  all  Very  particularly  difcufTed ;  and  our 
, traveller  difcover^  a  great  partiality  for  this  people.    He  alfo 

prcfente 
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pi-efeots  us  with  a  fliort  hiftory  of  the  life  of  thek  great  !egiBatoh 
Very  different,  irtdeed,  are  the  dcfcriptions  of  Sparta  from  thofe  , 
of  Athens  5  for  example :  *  The  houfes  are  fmall,  and  built 

*  without  art  j  the  faw  is  the  only  inftrument  made  ufe  of  for  the 

*  doors,  and  a  hatchet  for  the  beards ;  trunks  of  trees,  n^ith  the 

*  bark  fcarcely  peeled  off,  ferve  for  beams*     The  furniture, 

*  though  neater,  partakes  of  the  fame  fimplkity  j  it  is  heydr 
«  crowded.  The  Spartarts  have  ^very  thing  they  want  at  han^ 
«  becaufe  they  make  it  a  rule  to  put  every  thing  initsplace, 

*  Thofe  little  attentions  preferve  among  them  the  Jove  of  prdet 

*  and  of  difd^ine/  Leaving  Lacohia,  ^Anacharfis  makek  tKa 
tour  of  Arcaclia  and  of  Argolis,  and  returns  by  Corinth  to  Athen^ 
where  he  continues  his  refearches. 

Plato's  republic  draws  his  attention,  and  is  difcuffed :  he  theri 
enters  upon  the  commerce,  the  taxes,  and  firiances,  of  the  Athe- 
nians ;  and  the  volume  concludes  with  a  renewal  of  his  attend- 
ance at  Euclid's  library,  whfere  he  hears  diffcrtations  on  logic 
md  rhetoric. 

Vol.  V.  Anafeharfisnowmakesthe  tour  of  Atti6a;  hegfveS 
an  account  of  agriculture  and  rural  affairs,  and  alfo  of  the  mine^ 
of  Sunium.  Plato  being  in  the  neighbourhood  accompanies 
4he  traveller  to  the  promontory,  where  there  is  a  fuperb  temple 
dedicated  to  Minerva.  While  they  were  oh  the  top  of  the 
mountain  they  are  overtaken  by  a  dreadful  ftorm,  whifeh  drives 
diem  into  the  porch  of  the  temple  for  fhelter.  There  fome  quef- 
tions  on  the  operations  of  Nature  puzzle  the  company,  and  Plato 
being  applied  to,  affords  an  opportunity  of  introducing  his  dif- 
courfe  upon  the  formation  of  the  world* 

The  expedition  of  Dion  into  Sicily,  and  the  commencemehli 
of  the  facred  war,  fiirnifti  a  long  chapter.  Anacharfis  fets  out 
to  vifit  Egypt  and  Perfia  5  and  the  affairs  of  Greece^  during  his 
abfence,  are  related  in  very  interefting  letters  from  fome  of  his 
friends  at  Athens^  The  contents  of  thefe  letters  are  chiefly  con- 
cerning the  entcrprifes  of  Philip,  and  the  progrefs  of  his  en- 
croachments ;  accompanied  with  the  conduft  of  the  Atheniaa 
orators,  particularly  Demofthenes  and  Efchines :  in  one  of  the 
letters  we  have  an  account  of  the  ftidden  death  of  Plato.  On 
bis  return  from  Perfia,  bearing  that  Ariftotle  was  fettled  in 
Mytilene,  he  vifits  him  ;  and  we  are  treated  with  difcourfes  on  , 
die  nature  of  govcrnmentSr  We  have  next  the  extraordin?.%y. 
pi^ureof  Dionylius  at  Corinth,  and  an  account  of  the  exploits  o^ 
Timoleon.  At  Athens  Anacharfis  again  purfues  his  ftudies  in 
Euclid's  library,  where  he  now  enters  upon  phyfics,  natural 
hiftory,  andsthe  notions  concerning  genii,  or  tha  fpi ritual  Wrorld; 
an  account  of  which  is  given  by  a  Pythagorean  named  Sele- 

*  ficles,  whofc  foul,  difengaged  from  his  body,  had  made  exCurfionS 

among 
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among  thofe  fuperior  beingS-  He  alfo  goes  through  a  courfe  oT 
the  hiftorians  with  Euclid.  The  life  6f  oocrates,  and  an^  account- 
of  the  EUeufinian  feftivals  and  myfteries,  clofe  the  fifth  volunfie. 

Having  concluded  his  inquiries  concerning  the  drama,  our 
philofopber  prefents  us,  in  Vol.  VI.  with  his  compilations  on 
this  fubje6^,  and  we  have  the  hiftory  of  tragedy,  comedy,  and  fa- 
tire,  together  with  the  lives  of  fome  of  the  pripcipal  dramatic 
poets  y  an  account  of  the  reprefentation  and  manner  of  bringing* 
Inlays  on  the  ftage;   the  adlors,  dreffes,  mafks,  fcenery,  con- 
tra^ors ;  and  the  efbabliflied  price  of  admittance.    We  have  alio 
a  long  diflertation, -chiefly  from  Ariftotle^s  Poetics,  on  the  na- 
ture and  e^d  of  tragedv.     After  this  Anacharfis,  in  company 
with  (bme  of  his  friends,  vifits  the  coafts  of  Afia  and  the  prin- 
cipal iffands.     At  Cos  we  have  an  admirable  account  of  Hip- 
pocrates ;  and  at  Samos  a  (hort  hiftory  of  Polycrates.     Tfie' 
inftitutes  of  Pythagoras  are  difcuflfed  in  a  converfation  between 
Anacharfis  and  a  Samian.     The  excurfion  to  Delo?,  its  feftivi- 
ties,  the  ceremonies  on  the  marriage  of  Theagenes  and  Ifmena, 
•with  the  account  of  th'e  Cyclades,  are  very  interefting.    The  fol- 
lowing extra£l  is  the  romantic  view  from  mount  Cynthus  in  the 
ifland  of  Delos :  *  At  length  the  day,  fo  impatiently  expefted,  ar- 
rived. Aurora  lightly  tinging  the  horizon,  marked  the  fun*s  ap* 
proach  as  we  came  to  the  ft)ot  of  Cynthus.    This  mountain  is 
but  of  a  moderate  height ;  it  is  a  mais  of  granite,  fparkling  with 
a  variety  of  .colours,  and  particularly  the  dufky  fhinin^  particles 
of  talk.     From  the  top  of  the  hill  are  feen  a  furpriling  nuni<- 
bcr  of  iflands,  of  various  magnitude.     They  are  fcattered  in 
the  bofbm  of  the  water?,  with  the  fame  elegant  diverfity  that 
the  ftars  appear  in  the  firmament.     The  eye  wanders  eagerly 
over  them,  and  endeavours  to  recover  them  as  they  efcape  its 
view.     One  while  it  ftrays  with  pleafure  through  the  windings 
of  the  channels  that  feparate  them,  then  flowly  meafures  the 
lakes  and  liquid  plains  formed  within  their  bounds  5  for  this  is 
not  one  of  thofe  unlimited  feas  where  the  imagination  is  no  lefs 
overwhelmed  than  furprifed  at  the  grandeur  of  the  fcene^ 
where  the  ft  rained  mind,  looking  round  for  a  place  of  reft, 
finds  every  where  a  vaft  defert  that  oppreflis,  an  immenfe  ex- 
tent-that  cpnfounds  her.     Here  the  waves  are  become  the 
habitation  of  mortals.  .  It  is  a  city  fcattered  on  the  furfacc  of 
the  fea ;  it  is  the  pi<Sure  *bf  Egypt  when  the  Nile,  fpreadihg 
*tfe1f  over  the  country,  appears  to  bear  upon  its  waters  the 
hills  that  ferve  as  a  retreat  to  the  inhabitants.*     At  the  con- 
lufion  of  this  vokime  is  a  diflertation  on  happinefs. 

In  the  firft  part  of  Vol.  VII.  is  a  continuation  of  Grecian  li- 
terature, their  religion,  poetry,  and  ethics.  The  lofe  of  the 
battle  of  Cheronea  is  the  lo($  of  liberty  to  Greece  5  the  battle  is 

related 
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tflhtti  Very  bricfijr,  a  defcription  is  given  of  Alexander,  and 
Anacharfis  finiOies  his  travels,  and  returns  to  his  own  country : 

•  I  returned  to  Scythia,  divefted  of  the  prejudices  ihzt  made  a 
^  refidence  in  it  hateful  to  me»,  Received  as  a  citizen  by  a  na- 
^  tion  eftal^lifhcd  on  the  banks  of  die  Boryfthenes,  I  farin  a 

•  fmall  eftate  that  formerly  belonged  to  my  anceftor  the  wife 

•  Anacharfis*'    I  here  enjoy  the  calm  of  folitude  j  I  would  add, 

•  all  the  delights  of  friaidflup,  if  the  heart  could  repair  its 

•  loffes.  In  my  youth  I  ix>ught  for  hiappinefs  among  enlightened 
^  nations ;  in  a  mot%  advanced  age  I  haVe  found  peace  among  a 

•  people  who  know  nothing  beyond  the  fitifiple  bounties  of 

•  nature/ 

In  this /manner  die  narrative  concludes;  but,  to  render  the 
hiftory  as  conydete  and  uieful  as  poffible,  an^ple  and  valuable,' 
tables  are  fubjoined.  ift*  A  chronology  of  the  principal  eras  in^ 
Ae  Grecian  hiftory,  from  the  earUeft  times  to  the  reign  of  Alexs- 
ander ;  2d»  A  chronological,  and  aUb  zfi  alphabetic^  lift  of  the 
names  of  thofe  who  had  diftinguiflied  themfelves  in  learning  and 
the  arts,  from  the  periods  near  the  taking  of  Troy  to  the  reign 
of  Alexander )  there  are  nine  tables  empoyed  oa  the  meafures, 
weights,  and  money^  nf  the  Grecians,  which  are  reduced  as  ex- 
a<^ly  as  poffible  to  the  French  ftandard :  an  index  of  the  audio* 
rities  quoted;  and  a  copious  general  index.  References  to 
anthoriries^  are  thrown  at  die  bottom  of  the  pages,  the  notes  at 
the  end  of  each  volume,  .Th/5  tr^ivek  are,  accompanied  by  a  thin 
quarto  vohintc  of  ntaps,  ptart^,  and  elevations,  ufefiil  to  the  hif- 
torvj  and  Well  executed* 

This  is  tii6  analyfis  of  M.  Barthelemy^s  work  5  a  perform- 
ance at  once  an  honour  to  the  author  and  his  country^  and  is 
one  of  the  few  books  that  will  go  dc^n  to  pofterity,  and  afFord 
pleafure  and  inftruftiori  to  fuccpeding  generations.  The  learned 
reader  will  bt  delighted  to  hear  his  old  friends  converfe  fami- 
liarly, and  to  p^y  them  friendly  viflts  at  thefir  own  houfes ;  while 
the  young  fchdar,  enticed  into  th6  paths'  of  ftudy,'  will  emu- 
late An^bcfaarAs)  jgrow  fonder'  of  wifilom^  •  lior.  reft  (atisfied  .till  he 
can  converfe  widi  Plato  and  Xenbphon  in  their  own  language. 
The  charming  poem  of  Telemachiis  is  a  fidion  adorning  moral 
and  political  truths ;  Anacharfts  cbntains^very  little  fidion,  only 
enough  to  give  action  to  the  fubjed;  to  moral  and' political  in- 
ftruiStion  it  adds  hlftorical  fadfe,  anf  all  the  real  learning  of  the  ' 
,  Grecians*  It  is  nctf  fo  much  a  fucceffion  of  military  achiever-* 
ments  as*  the  progrefs  of  literature  and  knowledge ;  the  camp 
yields  to  the  lite^ry.  Great  as  was  Epaminondas,  a  few  pages 
detail  his  heroifhi  and  his  magnanimity;  volumes  fuffice  not  for 
Euclid. 
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In  fo  arduous  an  undertaking  it  would  be  ho  ^^  itirpriiii)g$ 
or  unpardonable 'that  errors  andblemifhes  (faould  have  crept  into 
it ;  but  the/e  are  fo  few  and  fo  trifling,  that,  like  fpots  in  the  fun,- 
they  are  loft  in  the  general  refulgence.  Why  fhould  we  cehfure 
the  agreeable  and  learned  author  for  the  decided  partiality  he  be- 
llows on  the  Spartans  in  preference  to  the  Athenians?  This  is 
a  matter  of  talle  which  non  eji  difputimdum.  He  who  prefers- 
the  Tufcan  order  of  arcJiite<5lure  tp  the  Corintbian  loves  felidity 
better  than  ornament ;  the  ftrong  unadorned  virtue  of  the  Lace- 
demonians had  found  its  way  into  the  bofom  of  MrBarthelemy, 
and  has  kept  its  place  againft  all  the  talents  and  fockd  qualities  of 
Athens,  tending  to  effeminacy  and  corruption.  His  fondnefs^ 
for  Lycurgus  leads  him  to  (hew  that  the  minting  oi  the  Helots 
was  an  abufe,  and  did  not  fpring  from  that.legiflator.;  and  thalf 
the  Cryptia  was  originally  but  an  exercife  of  .die  moft  hardy  na- 
ture. Though  the  author  does^  not  atten>pt  to  juftify  the  cruelties 
knputed  to  the  Spartans,  her  fufpedb  the  account  of  them  to  be 
highly  exaggerated. 

The  beauties  of  this  work  have  prplonged  our  attention  to  it;. 
but  in  concluding  we  muft  not  omit  to  notice,  that  the  language 
is  in  general  eafy  and  familiar,  often  elevated  j  and  that  gaiety 
hath  fmoothed  the  ruggednefs  of  learning. 
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^  ^  MISCELLANfiOVS* 

Art.  18.     Alfrtd\   an  Hiftorical  Tragfdy  :  to  <witci  is  addtd  aCd* 
t  lesion  of  Mi/cell aneous  Poems  ^ 
Robinfons.    London,  1789. 


•  USiion  of  Mi/cell aneous  Foems^  fy  the  fame  Author.     8vo.  4s.  fewed* 
'^  "cifons. 

THIS  author  mail  be  ranked  in  that  very  numerous  catalogue  of 
modern  poets  who  have  failed  in  attempting  tragedy.  From 
Bis  Mifcellaneous  Poems  he  deferves,  Jiowever,  a  more  favourable 
fentence.  The  /ollowing  veHes  will  be  thought  not  delUtute  of 
merit.       ^ 

'The  Tea*    of  Sympathy.    ,. 

*  To  Maria  [on  reading  to  her  Sterne's  beautiful  Story  of 
that  Name.} 

*  As  Sterne's  pathetic  tale  you  hear. 
Why  rudely  check  the  rifing  figh  ? 
Why  fcek  to  hide  the  pitying  tear, 
^'  Whofe  luftrc  aids  the  brifiant  eye  ?  ^ . 

Tear? 
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Tears  which  lament  another's  woe^- 

Unveil  the  goodnefs  df  the  heart  5 
Unchecked,  unhided,  thefe  (hould  flow— 

They  pleafe  beyond  the  pow'r  of  art# 

Does  not  yon  crimfoil-tinted  rofe,  ^ 

Whofe  opening  blufc  delights  the  vicw^ 
-    A^bre  fplendid  c^ouring  difclofe 

When  brightly  gemna'd  with  morning  dew  ? 

&b  fliall  Maria's  beauteous  Face,  / 

Dreft  in  more  pleafing  charms  appeai'j 
When  aided  by  the  matchlefs  grace 

Of  Pity's  fy  mpathifing  tear.* 

The  reft  of  thefe  poems  may  be  read  with  pleafure; 

Art.  19.  The  Botanic  Garden,  Part  II,  containing  the  Loaves  of  the 
Plants  i  a  Poem,  fP'ith  ^ hitofophlcal  Notes,  Volume  the  Second,  Second 
Edition.     4t0..i2Sfc  boards.     Johnfon.    London,  1790. 

It  is  with  much  pleafure  we  announce  to  our  readers  a  fecond  edi- 
tion of  this  elegant  performance.  The  author  has  made  a  few 
additions,  which  have  the  fame  fpirit  as  the  original  work,  and 
a  few  alterations,  which  we  confider  as  improvements. 

In  the  fecond  interlude  he  has  done  us  the  honour  to  adopt  our 
opinion  of  the  fonrce  of  pleafure  ariling  froift  fcehical  diftrefles ;  and 
though  he  haj  incorporated  it  with  his  own,  he  has  not  failed  to  give 
us  the  credit  of  it.  We  wifli  he  had  availed  himfelf  of  our  other  hint, 
and  produced  a  Tittle  more  variety  in  his  third  canto,  which,  not* 
withftanding  a  fmall  alteration,  ftill  abounds  too  much  with  horror, 
not  fufficieotly  relieved  by  tendernefs,  or  any  other  pailion.  But  the 
plea  prefixed  in  the  advertifement  is  a  fufficient  excufe  for  this  and 
every  otker  deficiency  that  may  be  found  in  fo  truly  poetical  a  per- 
formance. 

Wc  ftill  wait  with  no  fmall  impatience  for  the  firft  part,  or,  Eco- 
nomy of  Vegetation. 

Por  our  review  of  the  firft  edition  of  this  poem,  fee  Vol.  XIV.  p.  i.' 

Art.  20.  Matilda}  an  original Poem^  in  Se^en  Cantos,  Infcrihed  to 
the  Hon,  George  Fulk  Lyttelton*  By  Mr,  Beft,  4to.  2S*  6d.  Stalker. 
London,  1789. 

In  this  f  eriginaP  poem  we  bav«  the  old  ftory  of  a  frail  maiden 
and  a  falfe  iwain,  told  without  novelty  or  originality.  The  author 
might  have  difpatched  Matilda  and  her  father  much  more  handfomely 
in  one  canto  than  he  has  done  in  feven,  at  leaft  almofl  a<iy  other 
peribn  could  hav^  done  it.  But,  in  (lead  of  giving  them  the  cou6 
de  grace  in  proper  time,  he  compels  them  to  languilh  on  the  wheel, 
and  tires  by  the  length  aiid  aukwardnefs  of  the  execution, 
^  A  few  good  lines  like  the  following  are  to  be  met  with ;  but  '  af^ 
'  parent  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  ^ajioi* 

*  Thus  fome  hnge  rock,  amidft  the  roaring  waves^ 
The  howling  tempeH,  and  the  whirlwind  braves  \  * 
On  its  fubftantial  bafe  unpiov'd  relics, 
Securely  Aands,  nor  dreads  the  angry  ikies/ 

Pa  How 
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llovir  far  Mr.  Bed  mieht  have  been  iiuicbted  to  Drydcn*^  Virgil  fot 
the  hint,  we  will  not  detennine ;  we  here  produce  the  lines  wc  allude 
to«  and  leave  the  reader  to  judge  for  hinielf : 

—*—-—*  A  rock  that  braves 

The  raging  tempefls  and  the  rifing  waver : 

Propped  ou  himfelf  he  ftands/ 

If  dull,  com]^n<-place  declamation,  without  incident,  can  pleafe^ 
then  Matilda  will  b^  bought  and  read ;  and  the  author  did  well  in 
fecuring  his  property  bv  entering  the  publication  in  Stationers -Hall ; 
but,  in  the  preienr  cafe,  we  rather  fuipeft  that  the  precaution  wa» 
unneceffary* 

Art .  2 1 .     Elegy  *wriHen  on  thi  Author^ s  rtvifiting  th$  Plaa  ofhisfor^ 
mtr  Rejidenct.     4to.  is.     Law.     London^  1788. 

On  revifiting  his  former  abode,  the  remembrance  of  pafj  pleafnres^ ' 
of  a  Wife  and  children  that  are  now  no  mpre,  excited  in  the  mind 
of  the  author  the  train  of  melancholy  ideas  which  are  exprefled  in 
the  elegy  before  us.  It  is  the  effufion  'of  a  feeling  heart,  though 
not  the  prodndtion  of  fupetior  genius.  The  following  fhort  fpecisienL 
will  fufiiciently  charafterife  it : 

•  Hqw  oft  with  tranfport  was  my  bofom  fir'd. 
When  near  this  happy  feat  of  peace  1  drew ; 

When  of  the  faithlefs  forms  of  friendfhip  tir'd, 
Th'  abode  of  folid  pleafures  met  my  view. 

How  was  I  pleas'd  to  fee  the  fmoke  afaend 

In  many,  a  rolling  volume,  light  ^nd  blue ; 
How  'pleas'd  to  fee  yon  grove's  thick  branches  bendy 

And  hide  my  manfion  from  the  public  view. 

When  the  laft  ftreaks  of  flow  receding  fight 
Above  the  dufky  hills  were  faintly  feen, 
'  ^        When  the  pale  glow-worm  fhone  ferencly  bright. 
And  gradual  darknefs  veil'd  the  riiral  fcene. 

When  Nature's  foftnefs  harmonis'd  my  mind. 
How  was  I  charm'd  my  pleafing  home  to  feek  5 

How  charm'd  congratulating  love  to  find. 
With  fweetnefs  unaffeded,  foft,  and  meek. 

How  pleas'd,  amidft  the  dark  tempeftuous  nigKt, 

When  in  the  howling  ftorm  returning  late. 
To  fee  my  windows  fhed  the  taper's  light. 

And  hear  the  watch  dog  barking  at  the  gate# 
Pleas'd  to  anticipate  with  fond  defire 
^         (Whilft  all  around  was  dreary,  cold,  and  wild) 
Tie  circling  pleafures  of  the  ev'ning  fire. 

Where  fhendfliip  met,  and  love  connubial  fmil'd.*     •  - 

Here  the  igjagery  is  \vell  felefted,  and  the  fimplicity  of  elegy  is  not 
deftroyed  by  the  gaudy  and  unfui table  ornaments  with  which  £e  is  but 
too-often  decked  by  mocjern  rhymers,  ,  ,        ,      ^ 

.  Art, 
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i^RT.  22.    Poms,  fytbtRiTf.Jdfiph  St&Img,  itmo.  js.  Robinfon^, 
London,  1789.  ' 

We  noticed  tKc  DuHin  edition  of  thefe  poetts  in  our  Review  for 
October  1787,  and  now  can  only  mention  it  as  a  republication ;  for 
the  author,  though  he  feems  to  fay  that  fome  additional  poems  ap- 
pear, has  not  pointed  them  put  to  the  reader,  and  we  h'av^  not  the 
Dublin  copy  at  hand.  The  preface,  however,  is  new;  and,  as  it  ii 
addreiTed  to  us,  perhaps  this  irritable  bard  i^otild  tatie  it  athifs  fhould  1 
we  pafs  it  over  in  filence.  We  had  feid  that  he  beftowed  *  extra- 
'vagant  praife  on  Ariofto,  when  he  called  him  Jtrft  of  poets.'  He 
maintaijis  that  there  is  no  extravagance  in  the  cafe,  and  that  he  hag 
all  the  readers  of  that  divine  poet  on  his  fide.  Should,  he  die  in  this 
opinion  we  cannot  help  it;  we  have  generally  found  the  converfion 
x>f  aiH^rs  a  very  hopelefs  undertaking.  He  is  angry  that  we  call  . 
fome  of  the  rhymes  we  found  fault  with  *  Hiberniah^  atid  fays  it  ia 
*  a  national  refleftion/  Here  the  ire  of  Mr.  Stirling  has  jirevehtea 
Jiim  froni  attending  to  matter  of  faft.  We  faid  very  modeilly,  we 
thought,  and  we  are  fure  very  truly,  t^lat  *  the  Irifh  pronunciation 
of  the  words  receive  and  fiream  (refave,  ilrame)  injures  the  ^ffeft  of 
the  following  defcription  ;*  nor  will  our  opinion,  we  imagine^  be  con- 
troverted; but  we  did  nQt  give  them  the  appellation  oi  Hibernian. 
Mr.  Sterling  admits  they  are  bad  rhymes,  nay  more,  has  correfted  . 
them  in  the  prefent  edition ;  and  yet  this  ungrateful  bard  abufes  us 
for  the  good  advice  which  he  has  followed!  Inftead  of  corrcding. 
that  folitary  example,  it  would  perhaps  have  been  better  for  him  to 
have  kept  our  reriiark  in  view  throughout  the  whole  revifal  of  his 
poems,  we  Should  not  then  have  met  with  the  fame  ipecies  iof  fault 
fo  frequently  in  this  corrected  edition.  The  following  inftances  of 
ivhat  our  author  calls  *  <weak  rhymes',*  which  he  falfely  alledges  we 
denominated  '  Hibernian,^  and  which  we  only  venture  to  fay  are 
owing  to  the  Irifh  pronunciation,  are  all  to  be  fdtnd  in  p.  15  and 
16,  *  care,  appear,  Ihare,  fevere,  ceafe,  face,  fway,  fea.*  Were  we 
to  enumerate  every  rhyme  of  this  kind  to  be  found  in  the  ^ork,  the 
lift  would  be  a  long  one  indeed  ;  but  as  the  tafk  is  difagreealble,  and 
the  author  has  been  ungrateful  for  what  we  have  already  done  in  this 
way,  we  ftiall  leave  them  for  his  own  difcovery.  We  flill  maintain 
that  to  *  ijoail  in  fpecchlefs  woe  is  what  is,  called  a'^bull;'  and  we  now 
farther  fay  that  it  is  not  the  bull  of  Mofchus,  who  only  tells  us,  that 
Echo  lamented  among  the  rocks,  bccaufe  ihe  could  no  more  imitate 
the  fongs  of  Bion.  If  the  author  will  reconfider  the  pafTage,  he  / 
will  find  that  we  have^  attended  to  the  original,  fully  as  much  as 
himfelf.  ,  ^ 

He  has  endeavoured  to  make  fomething  like  a  defence  for  his 
'  deep  Aonian  riU\  but,  after  all,  wifely  al^ndons  it,  and  fubftitutes 
z,  fountain  in  it.s  place.  The  exchange  meets  with  our  approbation. 
With  our  *  profound  obfervations  on  expletives,'  &c.  he  declares  he 
will  have  npthing  to  do,  he  leaves  us  in  *  full  and  undiiputed  pof-  N 
feflion.'  Now,  had  we  beert  to  give  him  friendly  advice  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  we  fhould  have  eounfelled  him  to  keep  the  ohfer*vattons,  as  he 
has  done  our  other  remarks,  for  ufe^  and  to  part  with  the  expletives, 
&c« )  but  on  foii^e  people  advice  is  thrown  away. 

'      P  3  The     ^ 
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The  nerves  of  the  Reviewer  have  not  been  affeAed  by  any  part  of 
this  angry  preface,  except  by  the  laft  fentence ;  that  he  confefles  has 
alarmed  him.  '  As  a  friend,'  fays  Mr.  S^eiling,  f  I  would  advife 
hikn  nevef  to  go  to  Ireland ;  there  he  will  meet  with  no  merty ;  there 

*  Bulls  roam  at  large,  and  butt  at  all  mankind.' 

Jle  will,  however^  take  Mr.  Sterling's  friendly  advice,  and  avcnd,  if 
poifible,  thefe  butting  bulls,  of  whom,  he  iuppofes,  the  bulls  of 
^aihan  were  only  a  type.  •  He  cannot,  however,  avoid  remarking 
that  St.  Patrick  flopped  fhort  in  hi^  work  of  extirpation,  and  that 
|ie  undoubtedly  Oiould  have  defhroyed  this  terrible  race  of  bulls  along; 
with  the  other  noxious  animab  of  Ireland.  ' 

Art.  23.     7 he  Contraft  \  or^  A  comparati'ue  Vww  of  France  and  Eng^' 
land  at  the  prejent  Period.    A  Pofm,  -  Addrejfed  to  the  Right  Houm ' 
W.  Pitt.    4to.  2s.     Cadetl.    London j  1790. 

Thfe  poem,  as  its  title  prpfefles,  is  addreffed  to  Mr.  Pitt ;  but,  left 
an  opportunity  fhould  be  loft  of  bringing  forward  the  virtues  of  ano- 
ther  illuflrious  chara6ler,  we  have  ^  dedication  to.the  Duke  of  D(»fet4 
His  Grace  is  alfo  treated  with  an  apoftrophe  in  the  poem  itfclf : 

f  IJere,  too,  while  civil  rage  and  tumult  florin'di 

And  dark  fufpicion  groundlefs  terrors  form'd,  * 

For  pure,  recorded  worth,  let  Dorfet's  name 

Wake  in  each  Britiih  breail  a  grateful  ilame  3 

'Tw^  his  with  manly  confidence  to  f  and.* 

We  thought  he  had  left  Paris  on  the  occafion,  and  always  admired 
his  prudence  for  keppmg  clear  of  a  quarrel  in  which  he  was  no  way 
interefted. 

The  following  defcription  of  Mr.  Pitt  the  reader  will  admit  lu^ 
Ibn^ething  more  than  poetry  to  recommend  it ; 

*  Bom  with  that  great  and  compreheniivc  mind. 
For  ftations  of  the  higheft  truft  delign'd,  ^ 

.  Pow*rs  which  thro*  nature  call  their  piercing  vie^^ 
Wifdom  to  frame,  and  firmnefs  to  purfue ; 
With  plans  of  ampleft  range  a  ^irit  fraught. 
The  fire  of  aftion  and  the  depth  of  thought^    -      - 
*'        The  patriot  ardour  and  unbiafs'd  zeal. 
That  glow  unwearied  for  the  public  weal  5 
The  native  honour  and  unfpotted  truth, ' 
Which  beam'd  fuch  luftre  on  thy  early  youth. 
With  all  that  4)^re,  hereditary  fame, 
Tranfmitted  from  a  mighty  parent-s  name  ; 
To  what  new  point  fay  could,  thy  views  afpire, 
"What  fairtr  promife  Britain*8  hopes  require? 
Thy  fovpreign  faw  at  once,  with  guardian  eyeS| 
The  means  to  make  his  people's  glory  rife ; 
!iVlidft  party  ftrugglc  and  feditious  rage. 
And  9II  the  fchemes  An^hition's  train  engage  i 
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Thro*  the  furrounding  mifts  whkh  cloud  the  throne, 
^      Saw  with  what  native  light  thy  virtue  Ihone, 
And  with  decided,  patriotic  hand, 
£ai«*d  {hee  to  govern,  and  to  blefs  the  land.' 

*thefe  fpecimens  will  be  fufficient  to  (hew  the  general  ftyle  and  cxc-^ 
cution  of  this  little  poem,  whic];i  is  not  without  a  coiiHderable  (hare 
of  merit,  though  in  many  jparts  unequal. 

A^T.  24.      Six  Days   Tour  in  Normandy.      8vo.     28,      Egortoa. 
Jjondon,  ^790. 

This  little  work  is  entertaining,  and  contains  fome  informatipn. 
The  defcription  of  the  infurredUons  at  Caen  and  Cherbourg  carry 
with  them  an  air  of  accuracy  and  truth,  which  m^y  make  them  ufeful 
.documents  for  the  future  kiltorians  of  the  r^voliition  then  becoming  . 
general. 

Ar-T.  25.  Gynomachia-;  or,  A  Contefi  hctvje^n  Tnxjo  Old  Ladies  m  the 
Service  of  a  ceiehrated  Orator^  4to.  2s.  6d.  Walter.  Lon- 
don, 1790. 

The  two  old  ladies  are  the  moral  and  political  confciences  of  NJr. 
3nrke.  Thefe  our  fatirical  bai-d  has  thought  proper  to  reprefent  in 
the  a£l  of  juftifying  their  conduft  before  Mmos,  and  the  other  judges 
of  hell.  They  give  their  reafons  at  length  for  having  induced  their 
anafter  to  fpeak  and  ad  fo  incdnfiftently.  The  defign  of  the  writer 
4s  to  perfuade  the  public  that  the  political  connexions  of  Mr.  Burke 
have  been  unfriendly  to  his  original  moral  principles. 

The  poem  is  too  long,  nor  does  it  atone  for  this  faidt  by  its  plea- 
&ntry,  orany  other  /pecies  of  merit.  , 

^RT.  26.  The  Tri^l  hetnjoeeuihe  Phcenix  AJfurance  Company  and^r^ 
James  Brown,  l^te-ef  St.  PauPs  Church-Tard  :  containing  the  Evi^ 
jdence  delivered  in  the  Court  of  Common-Pleas,  at  the  Guildhall  m  the 
City  of  London,  Dec,  15,  1 7  89.  Copied  from  the  Notes  of  Mr,  Gur- 
ney,  taken  in  the  Court.  8vo.'  No  Price.  Publiihed  by  Order  of 
the  Kioenix  Fire-Office. 

The  beft  ajpcount  we  can  give  of  this  trial  is  by  tranfcribing  the 
jadvertifemept  prefixed  to  it : 

*  Several  of  the  public  prints  having  lately/Jnferted  falfe  and  in- 
flammatory accounts  refpeding  the  caufe  between  the  Phpenix  AfTur- 
ance  Company  and  Mr.  James  Brown,  late  of  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard, tending  to  caft  reflexions  on  the  office,  who  acled  under  the 
advice  of  eminent  counfel,  and  who  had  nothing  in  view  by  refilling 
Mr.  Browtt's  claim  but  a  defire  of  difcharging  their  duty  to  the'  pub- 
lic.— ^The  following  is  a  correct  account  of  the  eyideace  given  at 
the  tn^f  and  taken  by  Mr.  Gumey,* 
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Mr.  27.  Tie  Tonng  Uuly  tfFmrtMm ;  tr,  Btr  L§vir  gmn^  hy  Stra^ 
tagem,  4  lio<u€lin  Ttvo  F9lumis.  Bj  a  La^.  Svov  3s.  Sulker. 
London,  1789. 

Whatever  may  be  the  contents  of  a  Huo-'volumt  novel  we  at  Icaft  ex- 
peft  two  neat  pocket  volumes,  printed  on  fine  paper,  price  58.  The  . 
one  before  us  is  two  volumes  ditched  in  one,  and  vilely  printed  on 
vile  paper.  Perhaps  this  was  all  that  could  be  afforded  for  tiirec  (tdU 
lings ;  and  we  wiU  venture  to  pronounce  it  as  much  as  the  work 
dejerves. 

A  R  T  •  2  8  •     JyroMity  annibilated ;  or^  The  Tnwi^h  (jf  freedom  ever  Dg^*  - 
fptitfm ;  containing  a  particular  Account  of  the  Rife,  Progre/t,  and  'v^-* 
rious  Incidenti  fwhicb  produced  the  late  grand  and  mtmorahle  Revolm^ 
tion  in  the  Government  of  France.     IPith  an  ample  andjuji  Dtjcrip* 
tion  of  that  horrid  State  Frifon  the  Baple,  ^c*    8vo*  1  s.    Adlard«  ^ 
London,  1789. 

This  pamphlet  differs  from   that  entitled  '  Deftrttdion,  of  ihe* 
Baftile,'  by  affording  a  retrofpeft  of  the  incidents  wliich-led  to  that 
imporunt  event.     It  may  therefore  be  confidered  as  a  proper  intro- 
dudion  to  the  memorable  catafbophe  which  er.fued. 

Art.  29.  ^  Syftem  of  Mechanics ;  being  the  Subji^nce  ofLeSures  upon 
that  branch  of  Natural  Philofopbj.  By  the  Rev.  T,  FarKinJon^  M*Jf 
4tp.  16s.  fewed.    Merrill,  Cambridge  j  Cadell,  London',  1785- 

Thii  dull  compilation  is  decorated  with  a  mathematical  form.  The 
author's  ideas  are  generally  crude,  often  abfurd,  and  his  labours 
have  been  conduced  without  tafte  or  judgment.  '  The  magnitude  of 
the  ratio  of  equal  quantities  is,'  he  fays,  *  equal  to  nothing ;  for  the 
exiftence  of  ratios  reluits  from  the  inequality  of  the  quantities  com- 
pared.*    The  fame  unphilofophical  fpirit  pervades  the  whole  work, 

.He  treats  the  properties  of  motion,  gravitation',  cohefion,  elafticity, 
the-  mechanical  powers,   the  centres  oi  gravity,  ofcillation,    per- 

•cuffion,  &c.  with  great  diffuiioh;  but  his  demondrations  2i^t  obfcu^e 
and  highly  inelegant. 

DIVINITV, 

A  R  T .  30.     An  Apology  fqr  the  Liturgy  and  Clergy  of  the  Church  ofEng*  ^ 
land ;  in  Anfwer  to  a  Pamphlet  entitled  Hints ^  ISc.  fubmitted  to  the  fe* 
rious  Attentipn  of  the  Clergy,  Nobility ^  and  Gentry^  neuofy  affaciated^ 
By  a  Layman,    In  a  Letter  to  the  Author  from  a  Cltrgyman*     Lon- 
don, 1789. 

The  pamphle,t,  to  which  this  is  an  anfwer,  has  been  gready  ejf- 
tolhd  by  fuch  as  are  fticklers  for  a  revifal  of  our  liturgy.  It  is  even 
afcribed,  and  with  ibme  confidence,  to  a  nobleman  of  talents,  who 
had  once  the  honour  to  occupy  the  firft  department  in  the  fiate.  The 
reply  likewfe  difcovcrs  fome  marks  of  beine  the  produdion  of  no 
common  writer.  After  giving  his  opinion  orthe  two  metropolitans, 
which  is  equally  honourable  to  both,  the  author  fpeaks  of  his  inde- 
pendence, and  prevents  all  imputation  of  flattery  from  the  hope  of 
jeward  in  very  ferious  and  MQ«quivocal  language.    This  from  a 

clergyman 
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ekrjyman  is  a  poof  that  hb  fituation  muft  at  leaft  be  to  bkn  fatif- 
fadoiy.  But  be  the  writer  who  he  may,  our  religious  e^bblifluaent 
as  indebted  to  his  abilities  and  his  induilrx  for  one  of  the  beft  apolo- 
gies for  her  clergy  and  liturgy  that  has  ever  been  penned.  He  U 
Cerfe£Hy  matter  of  the  argupent,  and  aware  of  every  exceptiofi  tliat 
has  been  urged  to  leiTen  or  invalidate  its  influence.  His  details  and 
Aatements  are  enriched  with  an  abundance  of  the  beft  information; 
the  writers  of  note  or  name  who  have  diftinguilhed  themfelves  for  or 
^gainft  the  Church  of  England,  are  familiar  to  him.  And  notwith* 
Handing  his  avowed  afjd  flrenuous  attachment  to  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  hierarchy,  in  repelling  the  cavils  of  the  ignorant  or  the 
t:redulotts,  he  preferves  the  manners  and  writes  in  the  language  of* 
gentleman.  We  are  therefore  i)f  opinion  that  t\\i%  ^fpoiogy  will  be 
read  for  the  fpirit  it  breathes,  and.  the  information  it  gives,  when 
the  diipute  in  which  it  originated  is  forgotten.  /    ^ 

Art.  3 1 .     4  Sermon  preached  itt  Whitehall  Chapel y  at  the  Cenfecratsm 
of  the  Right  Re<u,  John  Douglas^  £>.  Z>.  Lord  Bijhop  cf  Carlijk^  m 
Sunday,  I^ov.  1 8,  1787.     By  Brown  Gri/dale,  D.D.  Chaplain  im 
Ordinary  to  his  Majejiy,     ^ublijhed  by  Command  of  the  Lord  jlrch* 
bijbop  of  York.    4to.   is.     Cadell.    London,  17S8. 
The  duty  of  moderation,  particularly  in  religious  pafiors,  is  in  this 
fcrmonvery  elegantly  and  pathetically  infifted  on.  The  various  advan- 
tages attending  it  are  forcibly  and  judicioufly  pointed  out,  and  the 
eftablifhed  ChuKh  of  England  is  fhcwn  to  have  derived  its  princij^al' 
ftrength  and  true  confequence  from  the  exercife  of  this  virtue,,  even 
in  the  plenitade  of  her  power.    The  contrary  condud  Cff  fome  dii^ 
fentients  is  marloed  out,  and  the  warmed  advocated  for  reformatioa 
are  taught  that  the  way  to  procure  it  is  not  by  violent  declamation, 
but  by  that  moderation  which  may  induce  men  to  attend  to  them 
with  calmnefs,  inftead  of  being  alarmed  at  the  boldnefs  and  novelty 
.  pf  their  propofitipns.     Several  honourable  teftimonies  from  foreign 
v^Titers  are  added,  to  ihcvv  the  high  efteem  in  which  the  Engliih 
i:hurch  is  defervedly  held  in  every  enlightened  part  of  the  globe. 

Art.  32.  T^x:o  Difcourfes,  I.  On  the  Wifdom  aitainable  hy  Meditaiimi 
an  the  Vanity  of  tiuman  Life,  and  the  Benefit  ofChrifiiamty\  IL  Mem 
more  influenced  by  Example  than  Freceft  evident  from  facred  and  fr»* 

.  phone  Scripture.  Preached  in  the  Afylum,  March  8,  1789.  Bj  the 
Rev,  Samuel  Hopkiiifonf  J,  M.    4to.  2s.     London,  1789. 

Thefe  are  probationary  difcourfes,  preached  at  the  Afylum  dorilig 
the  late  vacancy.  To  tne  firfl  is  added  a  very  fenfiUe  ^drefs  to  the 
guardians ;  and  to  the  fecond  a  moil  afFeflionate  one  to  the  children 
of  the  Afylum.  Jt  has  been  the  fate  of  Mr.  Hopkinfon  in  dfFering 
Jiimfelf  a  candidate  for  this  popular  fituation,  though  darting  with 
very  inferior  competitors,  to  be  diflanced.  But  this  publication  is  a 
iatisfaftory  proof  to  his  friends  that  his  failure  was  not  owing  to 
want  of  parts^  but  want  of  intereft,  want  of  afCduity,  or  want  (tf 
addrefs.  ' 


Art; 
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Art.  33^    ^  Sermon  preached  in  the  Parijh  Chntclf  of  ■■  ■  '■  *>  injhg 

County  of  Cornwall,  on  Thwrfday  the  2^d  of  Aprils  ^1^9<  '^  -^^^  ?/* 

'  public  Thank/giving  to  Almigj^ty  God  for  the  Recovery  of  his  moftfd" 

ored  Majefiy  King  George  the  Third  from  hit  late  dangerous  Indifpofi" 

tiott.     8vo.  IS.    All  Bookfellers.     London,  ^7^9' 

Notwithflanding  this  difcourfe  is  anonymous,  preached  we  knowr 
not  where,  and  fold  we  know  npt  b):  whom»  there  is  nothing  in  it 
that  is  exceptionable.  It  is  full  of  piety  and  gratitude  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  king ;  it  endeavours  to  render  our  duty  to  fuperiors 
a  willing  obedience,  and  it  exhorts  the  <^od  people  of  England  tp 
be  quiet  »nd  thankful,  to  do'  their  own  buflnefs,  and  demean  them- 
felves  as  ufeful  members  of  fociety ;  to  go  to  church,  fay  theirprayers, 
and  pay  their  U^es.  Ihefe  wholefome  dodrines  are  taught  in  plain 
language;  and  the  author,  from  whj^t  he  fays,  and  his  manner  of  fay* 
ing  it,  feems  to  be  a  ferious,  honed,  well-meaning  man. 

Art  .  34.  The  Englijh  Jle'volutio^  njtndicatedf  om  the  Mifrtprefentation 
9f  the  Adherents  of  the  Houfe  of  Stuart »  tn  a  Difcourfe  preached  at 
Cookham^  in  the  Diocefe  pf  Sarum,  on  Sunday,  O^.  25,  1789,  heing 

■  the  Annifverfary  sf  hi^  Majejlfs  happy  Accejjion,  By  George  Berkeley, 
LL.D.  frehendary  of  Canterbury^  and  ^e£^ or  of  St.  Clement  Danes ^ 
410.    IS.  6d.     Cadell.     London,  1789. 

The  author  of  tliis  popular  difcourfe  has.  looked  into  the  EngHiji 
conftitution  with  the  eye  of  a  philofopher  and  a  patriot,  a  Chriiiian 
divine,  and  a  citizen  of  the  world..  Upon  the  unfeigned  allegiance 
now  paid  to  the  king  by  his  fubjefts  of  ev/jry  4efcription,  the  re- 
cftabliihment  of  Kis  maj city's  .health,  and  the  duty  of  fubjeds  to  go- 
vernment, as  the  leading  heads  of  his  fermon,  he  infills  at  confider.- 
able  length.  And  w}»at  he  fays  is  often  both  original  and  convincing. 
He  anticipates  the  arguments  of  the  Diflenters  agdinft  the  teft,  and 
warns  the  public,  in  language  at  pncc  earnell  ^nd  fojrcible,  of  thp 
handle  they  wojild  make  of  the  commotions  in  France,  fie  repro- 
bates and  expofes  iihis  dangerous  reference  in  the  true  fpirit  of  onp 
who  fincer^ly  loves  and  prays  fr  the  peace  of  Jerufalem,  His  account 
of  the  Revolution,  his  charadicr  of  King  William  the  Third,  though 
different  from  that  which  is  annually  read  in  the  Revolution  Club, 
kis  ftatement  of  the  do^rine  of  refinance,  and  his  objedtions  to  the 
prefent  ferment  raifed  by  the  enemies  of  the  eftablilhufient,  aire  alj 
fpecimens  of  found  reafoning  and  good  writing. 

Art.  35.  A^  Sermon  preached  at  Ma'ze  Pond,  Souihwark,  Sept.  2^9 
1789,  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Scciety  eftahlijhed  in  London  for  the  Suph- 
fort  and  Encouragement  of  Sunday  Schools  in  the  different  Counties  of 
England.  By  James  Dor e,     8vo.  6d.  Buckland.    London,  1789. 

The  fcope  of  this  difcourfe  is  to  imprefs  the  mipds  of  men  with 
the  invaluable  contents  of  the  facred  books.  And  this  the  preacher 
t^ocs  in  a  ftrain  of  eloquence  at  once  iimple,  elegant,, and  convincing. 
Here,  is  »o  labour,  no  afFeftat^on,  no  draining  after  fine  language^ 
originality  of  CQfnpofition,  richnefs  of  imagery,  or  any  othei-  orna- 
ment i  but  the  preacher  is  every  where  in  earnefl  j  cwcry  thing  he 

iays 
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&7S  is'ferkms ;;  and  the  truths  he  details  are  in  their  natjor e  to  ineer^^g 

^nd  weighty  as  to  make  a  pro][>er  and  laAing  impreifion  on  ^vtxy  well- 

difpofed  mind.     The  application  of  the  fubjed  to  the  encouragement 

of  Sunday  fchools  is  natural  and  appoiite.    The  inftitution  is  a  benefit 

-to  fociety,  has  our  befl  wifhes  for  its  fuccefs,  and  every  effort  in  its 

favour  is  always  fure  of  our  approbation* 

'    •        ■  * 
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For    the    ENGLISH    REVIEW. 

NATIONAL       AFFAIRS 

For      MARCH,      1790. 

THE  LATE  KMPEROR  OF  GERMANY.  ^ 

JOSEPH  II.  of  Auftria,  of  whom,  during  the  life-time  cf 
his  illuftrious  mother  and  immediate  predeceflbr  on  the  Au- 
ftrian  throne,  the  world,  according  to  its  lifual  prepoffeffion  ia     ^ 
favour  of  untried  princes,  fondly  predicted  all  that  was  good 
^d  great,  terminated  his,  reign  precif^ly  where  he  (hould  have 
begun  it.     He  recognifed  bimfelf,  and  enjoined  to  his  fucceflbr, 
^e  necefEty  of  moderation  in  matters  of  government,  and  parti- 
cularly that  of  governing  a  free  people  by  their  own  laws,  and 
leaving  or  placing  the  great  offices  of  power  and  truft  in  the 
hands  of  chiefs  natives  of  the  country.     How  far,  had  his  life 
been  miraculoufly  prolonged,  he  would  have  been  regulated  ia 
.his  condudl  by  his  ov^n  dying  maxims,  it  is  impoffiWe  toafcer* 
tain,  though  not  very  difficult  to  conjefture.     Eafe,  perhaps, 
•yvould  have  recanted  vows  made  in  pain.     The  reftoratibn  of 
health  would  have  been  followed  by  a  return  of  habit.     The 
ufual  mode's  of  thinking  and  afting  wpuld  have  recurred.     No 
condition  of  human  affairs,  whether  profperous  oradverfe:,  isfo 
fixed  as  to-be  exempted  from  revolution.     And  the  very  firi: 
jEivourable  furn  in  politics,  or  advantage  in  war,  might  have  in- 
duced the  fickle,  fluftuating,  and  faithlefs  mind  of  the  ever- 
j^£tivc  and  ambitious  Jofeph,  full  of  the  dignity  of  his  family  and 
the  pretenfions  of  fovereign  princes,  a  third  tim^e  to  have  vio- 
lated his  word  to  his  Belgic  fubjeds ;  if  we  could  conceive  it 
poffible  that  they  might  have  trulted  to  a  repetition  of  vows  re- 
peatedly broken. 

Thefe  conjedlures  will  not  appear  whplly  nugatory  if  they 
pnly  afford  a  natural  tranfition  from  what  Jofeph  would  have 
probably  dofie  to  what  his  brother  and  fucceflbr  * 

>   •  LEOPOLD    . 

may  ptobab]y  do.  The  late  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany,  and  pre- 
sent King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  &c.  has  proved  by  his  ce- 
lebrated code  of  laws,  and  the  whole  tenour  of  his  life  and 
converfation,  the  humanity  and  juftice  of  his  own  difpofition, 
gnd  the  mild^efs  of  the  clafe  of  ^e  dghteenth  c^tury.    But 

princes 


1^  tJinhnal  Ajfairs, 

princes  <A  the  mtldeft  and  moft  pacific  di^ofitionl  Jiftre  I>een  in^ 
duced  to  bcgia-  or  continue  war  where  they  entertained  an 
opinion  of  the  juftice  of  their  caufe,  and  were  excited  to  zAioti 
by  the  counfels  of  thofe  in  whom  they  placed  their  confidence. 
There  could  not  be  a  greater  contraft,  in  point  of  natural  dif- 
pofition,  than  has  been  exhibited  already  rn  two  fovereign  princes 
of  the  Auftrian  race,  Philip  II.  and  f  hilip  III.  of  Spain  5  the 
former  (ambitious,  perfidious,  and  cruel  j  the  latter  peaceable, 
juft,  and  humane.  Yet  Philip  III.  continued  the  war  that  had 
fo  long  been  waged  againft  the  liberties  of  the  Belgic  people  by 
Philip  II.  while  it  was  in  his  power  to  continue  it.  Philip  III. 
as  well  as  Philip  II.  gloried  in  being  the  gra*id  fypport  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  gave  their  fanftion  to  the  cruelties  of  the 
inquifition.  _ 

The  humbler  the  ftation  in  which  a  man  is  placed  in  life 
the  more  circunifcribed  naturally  are  his  views;  the  loftier 
the  eminence  on  which  he  ftands,  the  nK>re  extenfive  natu- 
rally is  the  profpeft  around  him.  The  beggar  lives,  as  it 
were,  fi'om  minute  to  minute,  and  from  hour  to  hour  j  the  day- 
labourer  from  week  to  week ;  the  manufacturer  and  merchant 
look  farther  before  them,  but  are  ft  ill  governed  by  the  fpirit  and 
tone  of  the  prefent  month  and  year.  The  man  of  landed  pro^ 
perty,  who  is  ambitious  to  eftablifti  or  aggrandife  his  family^ 
embraces  a  wider  horizon,  and,  cafting  his  eyes  forward  over  a 
length  of  time,  in  which  the  eftate  he  holds  and  improves  is  \o 
pUfs  through  the  hands  of  different  heirs,  endeavours  to  fix  fuch 
maxims  in  his  family,  and  to  eftablifh  fuch  arrangements  and. 
meafurcs,  i$  fball  fccure  the  patrimony  he  leaves  againft  the  ^ca- 
prices  and  follies  of  individuals,  and  to  tranfmit  it  with  additions^ 
at  leaft  unimpaired,  from  generation  to  generation. '  But  moft: 
of  all  do  the  heads  and  reprefentatives  of  royal  hotifes  carry  their 
views  backward  into  part,  and  forward  into  future  times.  Sur- 
veying the  expreffivc  images  of  their  anceftry,  and  anticipating 
in  their  imagination  the  fancied  forms  of  progeny  yet  unborn, 
Jhey  confidcr  themfelves  as  accountable  to  thoie  invifible  judges 
pf  their  conduft.  Their  own  perfonal  charafter  is  modified,  in 
fome  degree,  by  that  of  the  race  from  whence  they  are  fpruhg; 
thp  aggrandifement  of  which,  in  fome  fhape  or  other,  is  gcne«. 
rally  on6  of  their  predominant  paflions. 

Though  Petbr  Leopold,  therefore,  be  as  oppofite  to  the 
charadler  of  Jcfephll.  as  Philip  II.  was  to  that  of  Philip  II1» 
of  Auftria,  fti  11  it  cannot  be  expected  that  he,  any,  more  than 
Philip  the  *  pious  and  good,  fhould  renounce  at  once  the  pride 
and  the  ambition  of  his  family.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  declaration  to  the  contrary,  that  he  ft  ill  cherifhes 

•  The  epithet?  bellowed  on  Philip  III.  by  the  Spaniards. 

^  the. 


NatUnal  Jfairs.  'i$^ 

tKe  maxim^f  not  alrcMy,  yet  foon  to  be  anti^fttG*—^  that,  <te 

*  pec^e  are  made  for  kings,  not  kings  for  the  peo^e.'  For,  at  the 
feme  tiine  t^at  he  reprobates  the  perfidious  and  tyrannical  con- 
du£l:  of  his  deceafed  brother,  he  maintains  that  the  right  of  fof. 
vereignty  over  the  Netherlands  is  ftiJl  hereditary  in  his  family. 
He  is  tHprefore  willing  to  grant  all  that  the  Flemings  can  defirtf 
for  the  fecurity  of  their  privileges,  provided  they  will  only  ac- 
knowledge bjim,  38  be  has  never  forfeited  his  title,  to  be  th«ir 
ipvereiga. 

'  There  is  a  dodrine  in  the  Calviniftical  creed,  as  exprefled  in 
the  cfttechifnn  comprfed  by  the  famous  affembly  of  divines  at 
Weftminfter,  ii>  the  reign,  or  nominal  reign,  of  Charles  I. 
•That  all  mankind  defcending  from  Adam  (Aeir  head  and  re- 

*  prcfentative)  by  ordinary  generation,  finned  in  him,  and  fell 

*  with  him  in  .his  firft  tranfgreflion/     This  is,  by  fome,  coi>- 
lidered  as  very  queftionable  theology ;  and  in  truth  it  is  only 
very  tender  and  fufceptible  minds  that  can  feel  zny  degree  tf 
compunction  on  account  of  fins  committed  many  ^oufands  c^ , 
years  before  they  were  born*     But  if  it  be  bad  divinity,  it  is,  in 
many  cafes,  good  policy.     If  the  Belgic  provinces  formed,  as 
under  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  a  feparate  monarchy,  anally  go- 
verned by  a  prince  of  the  Burgundian  line  refiding  amongft 
them,  it  would  be  political  wifdom,  in  order  to  preferre  the  fuc- 
ceffion  clear  and  undifputed,  to^tccept,  without  hefitatton,  the 
t^rms offered  by  Leopold.     A  claimant  with  fo  natural  a  title  ta 
the  Burgundian  throne,  if  pofleffed  of  any  degree  of  ambition 
aivl  intrigue,  might  be  able,  like  the  exiled  princes  of  the  Stuart 
race,  though  of  very  flender  capacities,  to  excite  or  fofter  in- 
ternal difcord,  and  to  difturb  the  tranquillity,  and  even  endanger 
the  e3(iftence,  of  the  new  governn^ent  by  a  foreign  invafion* 
The  generality  of  the  people  will  always  entertain  a-ftrong  pre- 
dilection for  the  natual  heir.     The  title  of  blood  is,  with  the. 
naultitude,    the  itrongeft  claint,  and  the  moii  eafily  tompre- 
hended«     Nor  is  this  conftitution  of  human  nature  to  be  con-^ 
fidered  as  unfortunate  ^  it  itend^to  give  ftability  to  monarchickl, 
when  duly  modified  the  beft  fpecies  of  gdvernment,  and  prev»ent' 
dtofe  calamities  which  fo  often  overtook  the  Roman  empii^,  and ' 
which  now  fo  frequendy  defolate  eaftern  nations,  and  die  king- 
d9m  of  Poland  in  Europe^     If  the  States-General  continue  to 
hold  the  reins  of  govern^ient  in  the  Catholic  Netherlands,  the 
Belgic  nation  groans  utijier  the  prcflure  of  a  kind  of  double  and^ 
monilrous  arilTocracy  s  if  a  republic  is  attempted,  there  is  dan- 
ger of  anarchy}  if  a  ikew  chief  fhall  be  eleiled,  in  the  room  of* 
the  late  Duke  of  Brabant,  the  natural  pretenfions  of  Leopold- 
will  ftill  remain;  and  envy  and  jealoufy  will  be  excited  at  the 
new  fovcreign  and  hi$  family.     On  his  demifc,  or  on  fome  other- 
occafion  perhaps,   various  popular  leaders  might  put  in  their 

claim 


cjainfs  to  the  fiicc^^ffion.  A  few  indances  of  diis  kind  iiv^l ^ 
eflfe£kuaUy  prevent  the  eftablifliment  of  regal  power  in  one  fa« 
intly>  and  determine  the  nature  of  the  new  government  to  be 
ck(^ive^ 
:  In  order  to  obviate  all  thefe  evils^  a  plain  path  would  lie  be- 
fore the  Belgic  nation^  as  has  already  been  obfervcd,  if  Petef 
Leopold  were  the  natural  heir  of  the  Catholic  Provinces  only^ 
and  did  concentrate  in  bis  hands  the  widely  extended  dominions 
of  Auftria,  on  both  this  and  the  other  fide  of  the  mountains* 
As  the  Scottifli  lords,  after  they  had  dethroned  Mary,  prudently 
avoided  th^  evils  of  a  difputed  iuecef&on  by  transferring  their  al-* 
legiance  firom  the  nnkher  to  her  infant  fon^  fo  die  Belgic  people, 
whofe  depofition  of  the  quondam  Duke  of  Brabant  has  been  ra-  ^ 
t&sAy  fealed,  and  guaranteed  by  the  hand  of  that  mighty  emperor 
BEATH,  might  fafely^  and  with  great  advantage,  transfer  the 
fceptre  that  had  fallen  from  the  grafping  hands  of  Jofeph  into 
tthofe  of  his  peaceful  and  unambitious  brother  j  fafely,— becaufe, 
ufider  the  limitations  to  which  he  is  willing  to  fubmit,  he  could 
never  fabduc  the  Belgic  liberties  with  armies  compofcd  of  Belgic 
patriots ;  with  advantage, — becaufe  the  provinces,  having  taken 
a  ftrong  and  bloody  proteft  againff  all  tyrannical  encroachment, 
Aeir  new  fovereign  would  not  dare  to  repeat  an  experiment  that 
had  proved  fo  di^ftrous,  and  which  precipitated  the  fate  of  his 
vprcdeccilbr.  To  the  memorial,  therefore,  of  the  prefent  King 
of  Hungary,  communicated  to  the  States-General  by  the  hands 
of  the  ^chdukes  Chrillina  and  Albert^  the  Belgic  nation  might 
briefly  reply,  ^  There  was  a  time  when  the  people  were  thought 
to  be  made  for  the  grandeur  of  kings,  and  that  kings,  without 
confulting  their  fubjedls,  might,  by  intermarriages  afid  other- 
wife^  accumulate  crowns  ad  infinitum.  It  was  in  fuch  times 
of  darknefe  that  the  cultivated  and  refined  provinces  of  the 
Netherlands  were  transferred  with  the  daughter  of  Charles 
the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  to  the  Houfe  of  Auftria.  But 
were  fuch  ja  meafure  in  agitation,  in  the  prefent  enlightened 
times,  we  (hould  (ay  to  ^e  heirs  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,' 
Yoii  have  a  right,  and  you  are  welcome  to  hold  the  reigns  of 
our  government  while  you  difdain  not  to  remain  and  to  con- 
tinue ONE  of  vs.  But  we  will  not  confent  that  Belgium 
Ihall  become  a  province,  and  fwell  the  pride  with  the  power 
of  the  Counts  of  Hapfbourg.  The  language  that  fhould  have 
been  held  by  our  airceflors  we  hold  at  this  day.  If  you  are 
willing  to  come  among  us  alone,  and  unarmed,  we  receive 
you  with  gladnefs,  ana  hail  you  as  our  fovereign.  If  you  . 
come  in  the  pomp  and  power  of  all  the  other  dominions  held 
iy  your  predeceflbr,  make  your  option  between  the  dignity  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  that  of  the  Archduke  of  Auftria/ 

It 


National  AffairSk    .  3^ 

It  IS  as  reafooable  that  an  oppofition  (houki  be  «iltde  to  tbe 
accumulation  of  crowns  on  one  hand,  for  the  (akf  of  civil  ]|» 
for  the  fal^e  of  political  independencp.  « In  the  debates  in  diQ^ 
Scottifh  parliament,  on  the  fubjed  of  the  Unfon,  one  of  tbe 
members,  after  reh^rfing  the  grievances  that  Sco^and  had  fuf* 
fered  from  the  adceifion  of  James  to  the  throne  of  England, 
boldly  faid,  ^  The  Scotch  nation,  at  that  crifis^  when  ihe  was 
^  forfaken  by  her  king,  fhoul4  have  declare  the  throne  vacai^* 
What,  we  may  alfo  afk,  on  this  general  fubjeft.of  the  danger 
accruing  to^  the  liberties  of  men  from  the  exceiSve  aggrandiic^ 
ment  of  their  fovereigns,  what  would  have  become  of  the  liber- 
ties of  Ehglilhmen  if  the  King  of  Great-Britain  had  continued 
for  a  century,  orhalf  a  centUry,  longer  to  be  King  of  America? 

xThefe  things  Ihould  be  ever  prefent  to  the  minds  of  the  B«I-» 
gians  at  this  moft  critical  jundlure.  Leopold,  alone  and  un- 
armed,  might  and  ought  to  be  received  with  cpen  arms.  But  , 
the  Archddce  of  Auftria,  or  rather  the  genius  of  the  Houfe 
of  Auftria  ♦,  is  ever  to  be  fufpeile^.  If  with  this  genius  the 
Belgians  begin  to  negociate,  their  caufe  is  loft;  He  will  begin 
wiA  mildnels,  proceed  with  fpirit,  and  end  wirfi  cruelty, 

'But,  even  with  this  profpeft  before  their  eyes,  what  fhall  the 
Belgian  people,  under  which  name  we  comprehend  not  thofe 
miferable  fanatics  who  blindly  devote  themfelves  as  inftruments  in 
the  hands  of  a  domineering  and  cruel  priefthood,  but  the  en- 
lightened part  of  the  nation,  who  think  and  feel  like  men  ?— 
What  (hall  the  patriots  do  when  a  double  ariftocracy,  combined" 
with  the  fcum  of  the  people  againft  the  deliverers  of  the  ftate^ 
profcribe  fuch  men  as  Walckiers  and  Herries,  the  Count  de  la 
"Marck,  the  Duke  D'Aremberg,  and  the  Duke  D^Urfel?  In 
fuch  circumftances  the  blind  fury  of  democracy  appears  in  all 
the  horror  of  the  moft  fang uinarjt  defpotifm ;  and  monarchy,  at 
leaft  limited  moijiarchy,  appears  the  moft  defirable,  and  the  onljf 
iafe  harbour  from  civil  ftorms. 

*  Leaving  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  in  the  moft  anxious  fuC^ 
pence,  for  a  vrfiile,  we  pafs  on  to 

t^RANCE, 

Where  matters  are  indeed  far  from  beipg  fettled,  and  concern- 
ing the  final  iffue  of  which  it  is  fcarcely  poflible  to  form  any 
conjedure,  but  where  prieftcraft  is  overthi^own,  and  juft  fen- 
timents  arc  elit^rtained  of  the  dignity  and  rights  of  human  na- 
ture.— Whatever  be  the  refult  of  the  prefent  commotions,  a 


♦  The  mind  of  Leopold  may  be  influenced  by  the  contifehof  thoTo 
around  him  afr Vienna;  and^  at  any  rate^  the  period  Of  his  Hfe  i$ 
precarious.    . 

revolution 
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lim)iiiti(Mv  tM  IdbM  pIiK:eftvoiin^  cert»tii  extent^  to  the 

iMordfe  «f  hanumky*  l^o  Fi'ench  mintftcr  will  hereaAer  hope 
ti^lhiide  hb  cctfiduft  under  a  veil  cmF  mvfteiy)  or  to  impofe  taxes 
tliAottt  the  knoidc^  ahd  general  confcnt  of  tho  nation* 
Every  gresC  marflire  dF  ftite  will  be  made  a  fubjeft  of  invefti-^ 
yKiDn>  «n<^^  by  tHe  general  voice,  adopted  or  reieded^ 
^  Thr  fiiwfeon-  of  France  fccures  the  tranquiftity  of  Europe 
wgtiA  tke  Uftnl  intrigues  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon.  And» 
itccndfng  to^  tht  afpcSk  of  the  prefent  moment,  ^  it  is  to  be 
C3ipe£(ed  that  an  accommodation  will  take  place  between  the 
emperor  tsA  the  revolted  provinces,  widiout  an  appeal*  to  arms* 
#(cvcrRteicis 

AWAH  ON  THE  CONTINENT 

£em»  to  be  inevitable^  as  the  King  of  PruiSa^  determined,  ac- 
fjoidtng  to  the  plan  of  Frederic  the  Great,  to  extend  bis  frontier 
|piwar&  the  (^..coaft,,  and  to  humble  the  power  of  both  Auftria 
and  RuiGa,  hasi  objci^s  in  view  which  nothing  but  war  can  ac-*- 
^omplifli*  Though  the  elder  branch  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon 
ie  crippled  by  C^vil  diftracftion,  and  the  want  of  money,  Spain^^. 
it  is  piobaWc,  wTtt  not  renwin  entirely  pacific.  The  Sardi- 
nians as  well  as  the  Spaniards  muft  appear  in  the  Mediterranean^ 
4nd  fupport  the  Ruffian  fleet  in  the^^rchipelago* 

THE   DISSENTERS, 

Kfany  of  whom  are  great  mathematicians,  conceiving  that  It  wa» 
Aeir  own  buftling  exertions  that  produced  fo  great  a  number  of 
•  tcftcs  in  their  *  favour,  on  a  former  occafion,  reafoned,  as  mathe-^ 
tiJaticians  fomeCimes  do,  juftly  on  falfe  principles*  If,  faid  they  tof 
Ihemfelves,  a  certain  quantity  of  buttling  has  produced  a  cer- 
tain number  of  votes,  what  will  a  greater  produce  ?  They  little 
thought  that  the  decreafe  of  thehr  political  friends  would  be  in  the 
'    fi^erfe  ratio  of  their  own  aftivity. 

^  The  quefHon  for  the  repeal  moved  in  favour'  of  the  DifTcAtera 
^  wa5>  on  that  occaiion^  negatived  Only  by  twenty. 


'    BRR  ATiA-  in  laft  Niimber  of  onr  PolupiCal  Appendij?. 

*'  Page  16.0,  1. 15.  &x  aJMUr,  read  the  fame. 
•      Ditto,  for  the  two  laft  lines,  read  *  While  every  mouth  is  fult 
*    *  of  th6  r^fentni^nts  that  urged»  and  the  pohtibal  views  an4 
*   ^    '       *'  inconfiftencies  of  many  wh#  voted  for  a^  impeachment 
*  againfthimr*      . 

■  '  kS*  Cffmrnmiaahm  fir  The  fenctisH, Review  <if»  requiftei  t9 
he/int  /(f  Mr.  Murray,  No*.  32,  Fleet-ftreet,  LondoQf  'where  Smh* 
Jfarrhin  fin  this  Moothlj  Ptrfirmance  are  re/feafiUj  defireJ  t9  give  im 
ibeir  Names%  •     .    •  . 
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AftT.  1.  LeSiures  on  Ht/lory  and  Oeneral  Policy,  to  which  it 
pnfixid  an  EJfay  on  a  Courfe  of  liberal  Education  for  civil  and 
aa'poi  Life.  By  Jofeph  Priejiley^  LL.D.  F.R.S,  Ac.  Imp. 
Petrop.  R.  Paris.  Holm.  Taurin.  Aurel.  Med.  Paris.  Harlenu 
Cantab,  Americ.  et  Philad,  Socius.  4to.  Birmingham)  prints : 
Johnfon,  London.     1788. 

A  MONG  the  numerous  produftions  of  this  indefatigable 
.  •^*'  writer,  no  one  can  lay  claim  to  more  utility  than  the  work 
now  before  us.  By  unfolding  the  phenomena  of  natdre^  weav- 
;ing  the  endlefs  web  of  metaphyfics,  or  touching  the  difcordarit 
ft  ring  of  contrpveriy,  we  addrefs  ourfelves  to  few,  and  our  la- 
boiurs  arc  of  ufe  to  a  ftill  fmaller  number';  but  in  the  narrative 
of  the  aftions,  and  delineation  of  the  paifions  of  men  in  every 
poffibk  fituatibn,  every  .thinking  mind  is  iAterefted,  and  draws 
from  this  living  fource  of  examine  the  moft  ufeful  kind  of  know- 
ledge, the  knowledge  of  man.  This,  as  the  mind  direds  the 
adions  of  the  body,  points  out  the  proper  epiployment  of  all 
our  acquirements ;  without  it  as  a  philofopher,  as  a  man  cf  ba- 
iinefs,  as  a  politician,  a  man  lofes  himfelf  in  ideal  theories,  and 
can  never  become  an  ufeful  member  of  fociety.  The  world  is 
therefore  much  obliged  to.  that  perfon  who  endeavours  to  facili- 
tate the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  and  enable  the  ftudent  to  reap  every 
BNO.  REV.  vpt.xv^'APRit  1790*  Q-  advantage 


,44^  LiSluns  en  Hifiarj  and  General  Policy. 

'  advantage  which  attends  it.  In  this  view  the  public  will  not  W 
ungrateful  to  Dr.  Prieftley. 

We  cannot  give  the  reader  a  higher  idea  of  the  importance 
of  this  work,  or  a  clearer  view  of  the  plan  purfued  in  it,  than 
by  inferting  the  introdudion  to  the  firft  lecture : 

«  The  ftudy  of  hiftory  is  more  or  ids  the  employment  of  all  per- 
fons  of  reading  and  education.  This  was,  indeed,  the  earlieil  ufe 
that  wa9  toade  of  letters.  For  the  moft  ancient  poeip^  were  jdmoft 
endrely  hiiloricalj  and  verfc  was  fiift  cultiifated  in  prefqence  id 
profe  (which  feems  to  be  the  mo^  natural  vehicle  of  hiJlory)  as  the 
bed,  becaafe  the  moft  fecure,  method  of  tranfmittlng  to  pofterity  the 
knowledge  of  paft  events.  In  all  ages  the  writing  of  hidory  has  em-» 
ployed  the  ableft  men  of  all  nations ;  and  to  this  A^y  hardly  any 
writer  enjoys  a  greater,  a  more  extehfive,  and  what  will  probably  be 
a  more  lading  reputation>  than  a  good  hiftorian. 

*  The  infinite  variety  there  is  m  the  fubjeds  of  hiftory,  makes  it 
itaviting  to  perfons  of  every  difpoiition.  It  may  be  either  .trifline 
or  ferious.  It  fupplies  materials  with  equal  eafe  and  equal  copioul^ 
nefs  for  the  falhes  of  mirth,  and  the  graveft  difquifitions  of  philo* 

,  fophy.  As  every  thing  comes  under  the  denomination  of  hiftory, 
'  which  informs  us  of  2jiy  foB  which  is  too  remote  in  time  or  place  to 
be  the  fabje6i  of  our  perK)nal  knowledge ;  it  is  calculated  for  the  ufe 
of  perfons  of  both  {tyit%,  and  of  men  of  all  ranks  and  of  all  profeflions 
in  life.  Becaufe  it  cannot  be  prefumed  that  a  perfon  of  any  pro- 
feflion,  or  in  any  fic^iation,  can,  of  himfelf,  come  at  the  knoiidedge 
of  every  fad  which  it  is  for  his  advantage  to  be  acquainted  widi. 

*  Hiftory  is  fo  tonne^ed  with,  and  eftential  to,  aU  kinds  of  know- 
ledge, that  the  rood  Superficial  eday  upon  any  fnlMe£i  whatever  is 
hardly  tolerable,  unlefs  fome  kind  of  Idftorical  fads  be  introduced 
or  alluded  to  in  it.  The  necedity  of  fads  to  moral  writers,  or  tho(e 
wiio  write  upon  the  theory  of  human  nature,  I  need  iiot  mention. 
And.  certainlv  no  perfon  can  be  a  good  divine,  much  lefs  und<(rtake 
any  part  of  tne  controverfy  with  unbelievers,  unlefs  he  be  very  well 
acquainted  with  hidory,  civil  as  well  as  ecdefiadical.  Indeed,  more 
than  half  of  the  books  of  fcripture  confid  of  hiftory.     And  as  all 

"  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament  muft  be  verified  by 
hiftory,  none  but  a  good  hiftorian  can  be  a  judicious  commentacor 
upon  fuch  imp<»rtanc  parts  of  the  ikcted  writings. 

'  £eddes>  an  acqfuaintance  with  hiftory  is  agreeable  to  us  as  fo* 

ciable  and  converfeable  creatures  ;  fmce  it  may  ba  conddered  as « 

means  of  extending  the  power  of  converfation,  and  making  the  dead 

.  of  the  party  equally  with  the  livinc;.     Nay,  as  things  are  circuni- 

.  danced,  the  dead  contribute  more  Urg^ly  to  gratify  our  natural  and 

eager  curiodty  to  be  Informed  of  pad  and  remote  tranfadions. 

*  In  this  field  of  hidory,  therefore,  which  is  open  to  every  man 
of  letters,  and  in  which  every  man  of  tade  and  ctiriofity  cannot  fail 

'  to  pafs  a  great  part  of  his  leifure  hours,  it  cannot  but  be  deiirable  to 
have  a  guide  (at  lead  upon  a  perfoh's  fird  introdudion  into  it)  left  he 
diould  lofe  himielf  in  the  boundlefs  variety  it  s^ords^  and  not  be 

able 
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kfaie  to  find  thofe  convenient  eminences  from  Whick  he  wHlhave  the 
Inoft  eafy  and  2^reeable  view  of  the  obje£U  it  conuins.  -In  the 
character  of  this  guide>  gentlemen,  I  now  offer  you  my  beft 
affiibince. 

*  The  coarfe  of  lefturcs  we  are  now  entering  upon  is  intended  tp 
facilitate  the  Hudy  of  hiftory,  both  by  direding  you  to  the  eafiefl  me- 
thods of  ir^-^j^zr/Vr^  and  retaining  the  knowledge  of  it>  and  making  the 
proper  u/e  of  it  when  you  are  poffeffed  of  it. 

'  That  the  obfervations  I  have  collected  for  this  purpofe  may  be  , 
the  moft  intelligible  and  ufeful,  I  ihall  d^pofe  of  them  in  the  fol- 
Ibwi»g  method ;  confidering,  , ' 

•/  1.    The  genwal  ufes  of  hiftory. 

*  ir.   The  K>urces  of  hi^ory. 

'  111.  What  is  neceffary  or  ufeful  to  be  known  previous  to  the 
iludy  of  hiftory. 

^  IV.  Diredions  for  the  more  eafy  acqmring  and  retaining  a  know^ 
Jcdge  of  hiftory. 

<  V.  Proper  objefts  Of  attention  to  an  hiftorian.  And  under  thi^ 
'  head  I  fhall  coniider  the  feveral  fubjeds  of  general  policy^  or  the  dr- 

cmnftances  that  chiefly  contribute  to  render  civil  (bcieties  fecure^s 
nuHierous,  and  happy,  as  being  the  moft  important  of  all  objedspf 
«ttention  to  readers  of  hiftory. 

<  VI.  In  the  laft  place  I  would  give  yon  a  general  view  of  hiftory 
dvil  and  ecdefiaftiod,  but  flutll  content  niyldf  with  referring  tp 
Holberg,  or  fome  other  epitome  of  general  hiftory.' 

Thefe  five  general  heads  are  flibdivided  into  a  variety  of  par- 
ticulars, which  comprehend  much  more  than  is  promited  in  the 
title-page ;  indeed,  they  contain  a  range  of  knowledge  fo  ex- 
tenfive,  and  fo  well  adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  life,  that  the  at- 
tainment of  it  would  not  only  lead  to  a  complete  acquaintance 
with  the  hiftory  of  all  ages,  but  form  the  ufeful  citizen,  the 
able"ftatefman,  and  intelligent  philofopher.  The  following  fub- 
je6b,  which  are  treated  of  in  Part  V,  (^  Of  the  moft  important 

*  obicfts  of  attention  to  a  reader  of  hiuory*)  will  confirm  what 
we  have  faid»     '  Different  objects  to  different  perfons,  &c* 

*  General  obfervations  on  political  meafures,  periods  of  hiftory 

*  more  particularly  worthy  of  attention.— The  rife  and  dfeclen- 

*  fion  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  time  when  the  hiftory  of 
^  feveral  European  countries  begins  to  be  interefting  to  the  reft 
^-of  Europe.— -The  mo^  remarkable  periods  in  the  Englifh  and 
^Scotch  hiftory.  The  moft  interefting  periods  in  the:^ftDry 
^  of  literature  and  the  arts.— Th^  moft  important  periods  in 

*  Ac  hiftory  of  manufaftures  and  commerce. — Every  thing  in*- 

*  ^refting  in  hiftory  which  contributes  to  make  a  nation  happy, 
<  populous,  or  fecure.     Of  government  in  general.— Of  polj- 

*  tical   and  civil   liberty,  &c. — Of  defpotic  government.*-Of  ' 

*  .democracy.— Of  ariftocracy.    Of  the  prefent  European  mo- 

*  narchies, — Of  the-  peroianence  of  governments,  &c. — Of  a 
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*  ftate  of  barbarHm.    The  European  governments  (and  parti-^ 

*  cularly  the  Englifli)  traced  from  their  rife  in  Germaiyr  to 

*  their   ptefent  form. — Of  the   feudal  fyftcm,    &c.— B.i(e    <rf^ 

*  corporations.     The  rife   of  the  Englilh   commons.      The 

*  .declenfion  of  the  feudal  fyftem  not  equal  in  all  parts  of 
«  Europe. — —Of  laws,  criminal  laws,  &c.— — The  theory  of 
«  the  progrefs  of  law.-«-Of  an  attention  to  agFiculture,— Of 

*  arts  and  manufoiUires. — Of  commerce.— Of  colonies  to  a 

*  commercial  ftate. — Maxims  with  refpeft  to  money.-— Of  the 

*  intereft  of  money.     Of  paper   money.     Of  exchange. — Of 

*  •luxury,  &c. — Of  politen^fs,  &c.  Of  the  influence  of  rdigion 
«  on  civil  fociety.  Of  civil  eftabliftiments  of  religion.-  The 
«  influence  of  philofbphy  on  civil  aflPairs. — Of  the  populoufiiefe 
<  of  nations. — Of  the  ftrength  of  nations. — Of  the  expcnces  of 
«  government. — Of  national  debts. — Of  fcience,  &c.  &c.— Of 

*  an  attention  to  Divine  Providence  in  the  conduct  of  human 
'  aflfairs.' 

The  reader  will  perceive,  by  this  detail  of  fubjeds,  which 
s^pear  under  a  ilngle  head,  the  wide  field  which  is  opened  before 
him.  We  do  not  fay  that  upon  all,,  or  indeed  upon  any  of  thefe 
fttbjeSs,  he  will  meet  with  every  thing  that  is  neceliary  to  be 
known.  This  was  not  to  be  expeded ;  neither  was  it  the  in- 
tention of  the  author  that  he  (bould.  But  here  he  will  find  the 
route, that  he  is  to  purfue  marked  out  with  truth  and  preciiion, 
and  in  general  every  author  referred  to  which  can  enable  him 
to  proceed  with  fuccefs  ^  and  this  is  all  that  can  be  expe£led 
from  a  work  of  die  kind,  from  a  text-book  for  leSures  on  biftory. 
A  few  errors  and  inadvertencies  which  Dr.  Prieftley  has  fallen 
into,  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  corredl  by  a  careful  examin- 
ation of  the  fources  from  which  the  leftures  are  compiled,  and 
which,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  are  referred  to  in  the 
work. 

We  could  have  wilhed  to  have  laid  before  the  public  what  the 
author  has  fiid  of  the  method  of  ftudying  Englifh  hiflory,  and 
his  account  of  our  original  hiftorians  ;  but  fuch  an  extrafl:  would 
carry  us  beyond  our  proper  bounds  5  vv^e  fliall  therefore  content 
ourielves  with  in(erting  his  account  of  our  hiftorians  from  the 

Hxteenth  century: 

• 
•  The  firft  writer  worthy  of  our  notice  in  the  fixteenth  century  is 
.Robert  FabiaD»  an  eminent  merchant,  and  fome  time  (herifF  of  Lon- 
4lon,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1512.  His  Hifloriarum  Concord4UUi4e 
confifts  of  feven  parts,  of  which  the  fix  firil  bring  down  the  htftery 
from  Brutus  to  William  the  Conqueror ;  and  in  the  feventh  he  gives 
the.hi^ry  of  o^M"  kings  from  the  Conqueror  to  Henry  VII.  He  ig 
very  particular  in  the  affairs  of  London,  many  things  concerning  the 
government  of  that  great  city  being  noted  by  him  which  are  not  to 

be 
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be  met  with  any  where  elfe.  He  mixes  all  along  the  French  hiftory 
with  the  Engliih,  but  in  different  chapters.  In  the  beginning  of  thi 
feventh  part  he  obferves  Higden's  method,  of  making  his  years  com- 
fl^nce  at  Michaelmas.  . 

'  Polydore  Virgil  was  the  mo(l  accomplifhed  writer,  for  ele^^ce 
and  dearnefs  of  ftyle,  that  thjs  age  afforded.  He  wrote  the  hiHonr 
of  our  nation  in  Latin  to  Henry  Vilf.  He  was  much  acquainted  with' 
Englifh  a^airs;  but  being  a  catholic,  he  gives  a  very  unfair  account 
of  the  reformation,  and  of  the  conduct  of  the  proteftants.  His  work, 
however,  is  neceifary  to  fuppJy  a  chafm  of  aln^oil  feventy  years  in  our 
hiftory,  including  particularly  the  lives  of  E4ward  IV.  and  Edward  V. 
which  period  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  Latin  in  any  other  author. 

*  Edward  Hall,  who  was  feme  time  recorder  of  London,  wh^re  he 
died  in  the  year  1 547,  wrote  a  large  account  of  the  wars  between 
the  houfe^  of  York  and  Lancafter,  which  he  dedicates  to  Henry  VIH. 
If  the  reader  defines  to  know  what  fort  of  clothes  were  worn  in 
j^ach  king's  reign,  and  how  the  fafhions  altered,  this  is  the  author 
for  his  purpofe.  In  other  refpefts  his  information  is  not  very  va- 
luable'. 

*  The  Chronicle  written  by  William  Harrifon  and  Kalph  HoJ- 
lingihe^d,  two  obfcure  clergymen,  was  well '  received,  and  is  ftill 
greatly  efteemed.  HollingQiead  frequently  owns  the  great  affiftance 
he  bad  from  Francis  Thynne,  fome  time  Lancader  herald,  and  an 
eminent  antiquary  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  fecond 
edition  of  this  hiftbry  was  continued  to  the  year  1586  by  John  Hooper, 
;4ias  Vowel. 

*  The  firil  author  wp  meet  with  in  the  feventeenth  century  is  John 
$tow.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Merchant  Taylors'  company  in 
London.  He  travelled  through  a  good  part  of  England  in  ;fear<;h 
after  manufcript  hiilorians,  in  the  libraries  of  our  cathedral  churches, 
^nd  was  very  exadl  and  critical  in  his  colledions.  Having  fpent  above 
forty  ye^rs  in  thefe  ftudies,  he  was  put  upon  the  corredion  and  pub- 
lifhing  of  Reyne  Wolf 's  Chronicle,  by  Archbifhop  Whitgift;  and  he 
had  fairly  tr^nfcribed  his  work,  and  made  it  ready  for  the  prefs,  when 
he  diedj  in  the  year  1605:.  Upon  his  death  the  revifing  and  conti- 
nuation of  his  work  was  committed  to  Edward  Hows,  who  fays  he  be- 
llowed thirty  years  in  bringing  it  into  that  gopd  order  and  method  in 
which  we  now  fee  it.  , 

*  The  Chronicle  of  John  Speed  is  the  large  ft  and  befl,  fays  Mr; 
Nicholfon,  th^t  is  e;ctant.  It  begins  with  the  firH  inhabitants  of  the 
{(land,  and  ends  with  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  under  King 
James,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated. 

*  The  Chronicle  of  Richard  Baker,  who  died  in  the  fleet  in  the 
year  1644,  met  with  very  great  fuccefs.  The  author  himfelf  wrote 
the  hiftory  of  our  kings  from  the  Romans  down  to  the  end  of  the 
l^ign  of  James  L  and  it  was  continued  to  the  reftoration  by  Edward 
Philip,  who  having  the  perufal  of  fome  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle's 
papers  might  have  fct  that  great  revolution  in  its  true  light,  had 
not  ambition  and  flattery  carried  him  beyond  the  truth  and  Im 
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«  In  letter  times  we  have  /ha4  no  want  of  hi^rhms,  at  leafl  of 
compilers  of  hiftory*  The  misfortune  is  that  too  many  of  them  ha¥<^ 
been  mifled  by  fome  favourite  hypothefis,  which  they  feera  to  have 
written  to  fupport.  To  pafs  by,  therefore,  fuch  writers  as  Sir  Win* 
fton  Chorchifl,  Sandford,  Brady,  Tyrrel,  Echard,  Carte,  and  Guthrie,  ^ 
which  arc  either  faid  to  fall  under  the  former  cenfure,  or,  are  too 
velum inoi|s,  or  ill  digefted;  to  be  read  with- much  pkafiire  or  im- 
provement, 1  fliall  give  a  ihort  view  of  the  more  confideraWe  that 
remain.  , 

*  Clarendon,  who  accompanied  Charles  IT.  in  his  exile,  who  was 
irfterwards  his  chancellor,  and  latl  of  all  difcarded  by  him^  wrote  9^ 
full  and  pretty  faithful  hiftory  of  the  civil  wars  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  But;  as  he  is  thought  to  adhere  too  much  to  the  royal 
party,  it  will  be  necefTary  for  the  reader  to  compare  his  account  of 
things  with  thofe  of  Whitlocke  and  Ludlow,  who  were  of  the  oppofite 
party ;  of  whom  the  one  was  a  zealous  prefby terian  and  the  other  an 
independent ;  and  who,  on  account  of  the  rank  and  employments 
they  bore  und^  the  commonwerfth,  had  no  lefs  advantage  than  Cla- 
rendon of  being  well  informed  of  what  they  wrote.  Clarendon  is 
the  firrt  EngHfhm^n  who  feems  to  have  attempted  to  write  hiffory 
with  any  degree  of  dignity ;  and  confidering  how  bad  a  tafle  for- 
compoiition  prevailed  at  this  time,  his  fuccefs  was  confiderablc^  But 
tiie  length  or  his  periods,  and  his  long  and  frequent  parenthefes,  are  ' 
very  tirefome. 

*  Few  writers  have  ever  had  a  better  opportunity  of  procuring  inr 
formation  than  Bifhop  Burnet;  and  the  hjfiory  he  lias  left  us  of  hh 
pwn  times  is  certainly  a  valuable  work.  But  being  a  zealous  advocate 
for  the  houfes  of  Orange  and  Hanover,  he  is  charged  with  great  par-? 
tiality,  and  perhaps  not  wholly  without  reafon,  by  the^  party  whofc 
principles  he  oppofed. 

*  Of  all  the  general  hiftories  of  our  nation  till  the  revolution  none 
are  fo  full,  and  fo  impartial,  as  that  written  by  Rapin,  a  Frenchman, 
who  came  over  with  King  William  from  Holland,  and  after  having 

'ferved  under  him  in  Ireland,  and  traveHed  as  tutor  to  fome  of  our 
Englilh  nobility,  retired  again  to  Holland,  where  he  fper.t  tv/enty 
years  in  the  compofition  of  this  excellent  hiftory.  If  this  writer  be 
thought  tedious  in  fome  Jarts' of  his  work,  it  is  owing  to  his  extreme 
care,  to  omit  no  circumftance  of  any  important  tranfadion,  and  to 
Jiis  fidelity  in  keeping  clofe  to  his  authorities.  ,  The  notes  of  Tindal, 
who  tr^nflated  this  work,  are  an  ufeful  fupplepient  to  it,  and  a  cor- 
redlion  of  it  in  feve/aT places.  The  fame  author  has  written  a  con- 
tinuation of  Rapin  to  tjie  reign  of  George  II. 

*  A  more  entertaining  hiftory  of  the  fame  period,  and  much  fu- 
perior  in  point  of  compofition,  is  that  of  Mr.  Hume.  For  a  judi-_ 
^ious  choice  of  materials,  and  ^  happy  difpofition  of  them,  together* 
with  perfpicuity  of  ftyfe  in  recording  them,  this  writer  was  hardly 
ever  exceeded ;  efpecially  in  the  latter  part  of  his  wcirk,  which  i$, 
by  far  the  moft  elaborate.  The  earlier  part  of  his  hiftory  is  too  fu- 
perficial.  He  has  endeavoured  to  trace  the  progrefs  of  our  confli, 
tution,  and  has  defcended  more  into  the  internal  ftate  of  the  nation, 
III  e^hibiti^g  a  view  of  the  manners  ^nd  fentiments  of  each  age,  the 
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fiate  of  property  and  perfonal  fecurity,  with  the  improvejnents  in  the 
conveniences  of  life,  than*  moft  other  writers ;  but .  he  has  reprc- 
fented  the  ancient  government  as  much  more  arbitrary  <han  it  really, 
was,  as  will  appear  by  the  much  more  accurate  accounts  *of  Dr.  Sul* 
tivan,  and  efpecially  Mr.  Millar,  whofe  work  on  the  Engli(h  con* 
ftitution  I  cannot  too  ftrongly  recommend.  Some*  great  faults  ia 
Mr.  Hume's  hiftory  were  well  pointed  out  by  Dr.7'owers,  Mr.  Huflie 
Is  a^p  thought  by  many  to  have  given  too  favourable  an  idea  of  the 
charafters  of  our  princes  of  the  Stewart  family,  by  omitting  to  men* 
don  thoie  particulars  in  their  condud  which  have  been  molt  objected 
to  ;  and  it  was  probably  with  a  view  to  exculpate  them  that  he  h^s 
taken  fo  much  pains  to  give  the  colour  that  he  has  dohe  to  the  pre- 
cediQg  periods  of  our  hiftory.  A  good  antidote  to  what  is  un- 
favourable to  liberty  in  Mr.  Hume  will  be  found  in  the  very  mafterly 
hiftory  of  Mrs.  Macaulay.  Though  the  ftyle  of  Mr.  Hume  is,  u^on 
the  whole,  excellent,  yet  he  has  departed  more  than  any  other  wnter 
of  the  prefent  age  from  the  true  Englifli  idiom,  and  leaned  more  to 
that  of  the  French. 

*  Dr.  Robert{bn*s  Hiftory  of  Scotland  throws  great  light  upon  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  -and,  in  point  of  compofttion,  isnotin^ 
ferior  to  Hume.  \ 

*  A  valuable  treafure  of  materials  for  the  conftitutional  hiftory  of 
England  is  contained  in  the  Parliamentary  Hijhry  lately  publiihed, 
Wid  in  ;he  journals  and  debates  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  by  va- 
rious hands,  among  which  thofe  taken  by  Mr.  Grey  are  the  moft 
valuable;  relating  to  the  times  before  and  after  the  important  pe- 
riod of  the  revolution. 

*  It  is  in  fuch  large  works  as  thefe,  and  the  letters  and  journals  of 
eminent  men,  who  had  a  conftderable  ftiare  in  the-  tranfaftions  of 
their  times,  as  thofe  of  Melville,  Henry  Lord  Clarendon,  and  others, 
that  we  are  tranfportcd  as  it  were  into  thofe  paft  times.  Thefe  give 
us  an  infight  into  the  manners  and  turn  of  thinking  which  prevailed 
in  them,  and  brine  us  intimately  acquainted  with  the  perfons  who 
made  the  greateft  £gure  in  them.  Hereby  we  are  enabled  to  enter 
into  their  fentiments  and  views,  and  have. a  clear  idea  of  their  pe- 
culiar charafter,  temper,  and  manner-.  In  fuch  works  as  thefe  the 
men  themfelves  are  feen  ading  and  fpeaking;  whereas  in  general 
Mftory  we  are,  at  beft,  only  told  how  they  fppke  and  adbd,  which  is 
a  thing  very  different  from  the  fprmer.  Of  ilich  books  as  thefe  there 
has  been  no  want  ftnce  the  introduftion  of  prinp'ng  into  England, 
particularly  from  the  rtign  of  Henry  VIII.  fo  that  a  very  fatistadlory 
idea  of  our  hiftory  from  that  time  may  be  had  by  any  perfon  who 
will  take  the  requifite  pains  for  it.' 

Frbni  what  the  DoiSlor  has  here  Paid  of  Clarendon,  Bifhop 
Burnet,  and  Mr.  Hume,  it  will  be  obferved  that  he  has,  in  a 

?;reat  rneafure,  preferved  that  impariiajity  which  we  expelled 
ironi  him  as  a  phil&fopher^  but  which,  as  a  party  mariy  we  doubted 
whether  he  would  luve  been  able  to  preferve.  He  has  fpoken 
with  moderation!  without  dogmatifm,    on  both  fides.     We 

0^4  fincerely 
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finccrdy  join  with  him  in  hi$  high  approbation  of  Mr'.  Mlllar*s 
Work  on  the  Englifh  conftitytion,  and  in  his  ftrong  recom- 
mendation of  it  to  every  Britifli  fubjeft;  but  we  cannot  fub- 
ieribe  to  his  charafter  of  the  compilation  publifhfrd  by  Mrs, 
Macaulay,  which  is  in  no  refpe£l:  what  he  terms  it,  a  *  very 
<  rtiaftcrly  hiftory.'  Neither  are  we  entirely  of  his  opinion  as  to 
Df.  Robertfon's  hiftory  of  Scotland  ;  for,  in  point  of  compofi- 
tion,  we  think  it  inferior  to  that  of  Hume.  The  ftylc  of  the 
latter  is  clear,  unafFefted,  ejegant,  and  nervous;  the  di<^n  is 
always  fuited  to  the  fubjeft ;  they  evcrv  where  rife  and  fall  to-^ 
getherj  and  therefore  give  that  latiFfaCTion  to  the  reader  which 
natMrc  and  truth  always  produce.  While,  in  the  latter,  things 
great  and  fmall,  events  the  moft  common  as  well  as  the  moft 
interefting  are,  contrary  to  every  principle  of  good  tafte,  ex- 
prefled  in  the  faipe  unvaried  pomp  of  words.  We  have  our. 
doubts  too  whether,  in  this  latter  hiftory,  fo  much  *  light  b<? 

*  thrown  upon  the  reign  of  Qyeen  Elizabeth*  as  the  uoAor 
imagines ;  for  if  Mr.  Whitaker,  and  the  other  defenders  of 
Queen  Mary,  have  vindicated  the  charafter  of -that  unfortunate 
qxit^Uy  which  feems  now  to  be  the  moft  general  opinion,  then 
the  complexion  of  that  period  muft  afTume  an  oppofite  hue,  and 
many  of  the  charafters  and  tranfaSions  appear  in  a  very  different 
light  from  that  in  which  they  are  exhibited  by  Dr,  Robertfon. 

Prefixed  to  the  leflures  is  *  An  Effay  on  a  Courfe  of  liberal 

*  Education  for  civil  and  aflive  Life,'  firft  publifhed  in  1764) 
jji  which  Dr.  Prieftley,  with  much  good  fenfe  and  becoming 
modefty,  finds  fault  with  the  prefent  mode  pf  education,  whicR 
was  at  firft  eftabliflied  to  fuit  a  ftate  of  fociety  very  different  from 
the  prefent,  and  is  now,  from  habit  and  prejudice,  blindly  ad- 
hered to,  when  it  is  in  every  rcfpefl  unfuitabl^.  Were  a  thinks 
ing  ftrangcr  to  be  told,  in  a  commercial  country,  which  ha5 
colonies  or  eftablilhments  in  every  quarter  of  the  elobe,  which 
is  obliged  to  have  a  numerous  army,  and  a  formidable  navy; 
where,  by  the  conftitution,  almoft  every  man  of  education  may 
afpire  tp  the  dignity  of  a  legiflator,  and  confequently,  where  an 

/cducatjor^  for  ciyil  and  active  life  fhould  be  chiefly  attended  to  j  . 
that  in  the  great  eflablijhid  femlnaries  of  that  country  no  fuch 
thing  was  ever  thought  of ;  wh^t  muft  be  his  aftonifhrrtcnt,  could 
the  information  obtain  belief?  Were  he  further  told  that,  iji 
thefe  feminaries,  the  youth  were  obliged,  till  they  left  them  at 
the  age  of  feventeen,  eighteen,  or  twenty,  to  confine  themfelves 
to  the  ftudy  of  two  dead  languages,  in  which  few  of  them  ever 
made  great  proficiency,  aqd  that  all  of  them  indifcriminately 
were  compelled  to  write  verfes  in  thefe  languages  ;  could  he 
abftain  from  pity  or  ridicule  ?  Bat  ftjould  this  intelligent  ftranger 
venture  to  fay,  with  Dr.  Prieftley,  that  it  is  certainly  our  wifdom 
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to  contrive  that  the  ftudies  of  youth  fhoqld  tend  to  fit  them  fpr 
the  bufinefs  of  manhood ;  and  that  the  objefts  of  their  attention, 
sUid  turn  of  thinking  in' younger  h'fc,  fhould  not  be  too  remote 
from  the  deftined  employment  of  their  riper  vcars,  he  would| 
from  many,  meet  with  afperity,  ^  a  bufy  meddler,  or  contempt, 
as  an  ignorant  innovator. 

The  following  authentic  anecdote  will  not  be  here  inapph', 
cable,  as  it  places  an  attention  to  words  alone  in  a  proper  point 
of  view.  A  young  man  of  a  liberal  education,  and  who  ha4  ' 
ipent  fome  years  abroad  at  a  foreign  univerfity,  was  prefcnted  to 
a  fmall  vicarage  in  the  north  of  England.  Soon  after  taking 
pofleffion,  it  was. recommended  to  him  by  hts  patron  to  pay  his 
refpe£te  to  Dean  ■  '■"  ■,  who,  as  it  was  now  the  fhooting  feafon, 
was  in  refidence  for  a  couple  of  months  at  his  living.  He  went^ 
and  was  received  with  that  kind  of  proud  civility  which  is  fo  dif* 
gufting  to  a  man  of  an  independent  mind.  Dr,  C ,  after- 
wards Archdeacon  of  ■  >  ,  was  there  on  a  vifit  to  the  Dean; 
there  was  no  other  company  but  the  wives  of  the  two  dolors, 
and  three  young  ladies.  At  dinner,  after  fome  fignific^t  nods 
Jbetween  the  two  dignitaries,  the  fubjedJ:  of  the  Greek  language 

was  introduced.     Dr.  C f,  who  had  an  excellent  memory, 

repeated  long  paffages  from  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  to  evince 
the  beauty  ©f  that  language ;  which  were  commented  upon  at 
great  length  by  the  learned  gentlemen.  The  vicar,  who  had 
been  accuftomed  to  manners  of  a  diiFerent  kind,  thinking  that 
this  conyerf^on  could  not  be  entertaining  to  the  ladies,  moftly 
acklrefTed  hipifelf  to  them,  and  was  very  fparing  of  his  learned 
femarksr  T^e  p^ir  of  dofiors,  miftaking  politeilefs  for  igno- 
rance, gave  evident  figns  of  an  intended  furious  attack,  as  foon 
as  the  ladies  had  retired.  When  accordingly  the  latter  withdrew, 
the  ftorm  burft  upon  him;  pafla^s  from  Homer,  Sophocles, 
Plato,  Demofthenes,  &c.  &c.  were  quoted,  the  various  readings 
minutely  examined,  and  the  proper  one  feitled  with  much  dog- 
matical decifion.  They  now  found,  however,  that  the  vicar 
was  not  fo  filent  as  before,  that  he  mixed  in  the  ccnverfation,  and 
even  ventured  often  to  differ  in  opinion  from  the  learned  digni- 
taries.     But  all  his  remarl^s  were  rejedled ;  he  was  told,  'We 

*  are  intimately  acquainted  with  thefe  matters,  the  ftudy  of  them 
^  has  been  the  great  bufmefs  of  our  lives ;  but  that  we  fuppofe  is 

*  not  your  cafe,  as  you  was  not  bred  at  either  of  our  univerfi- 
^  ties.*  Things  went  on  for  fome  time  in  this  way,  when  the 
Hymns  of  Callimachus  were  mentioned.  Dr.  C  addreffed 
the  dean  with  much  fdf.  confequence,  informing  htm  he  had  dif- 
cover^  that  ^  ivral^tt  ycif,  tVfiA.i  Stl^hs  «rai»  He  can  do  ity 

*  fince  he  is  placed  at  the  right-hand  of  Jove,'  in  the  Hymn  to 
ApoUOi  was  ttolen  from  the  55th  verfe  of  the  7th  chapter  of  the 

Afts 
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h&s  of  the  Apoftles,  ^  ^if  'iwroZf  If  at*  u,  i&jSf  roS  ^,  H# 

*  few  Jefiis  ftanding  at  the  right-hand  pf  God/  The  dean 
a^eed  that  this  was  a  happy  diicovery,  and  that  there  could  be 
no  doubt  of  the  fa^,  Struck  with  the  abfurdity  and  ighorancQ 
of  this  precious  piece  of  criticiiin,  the  vicar,  however^  prelervcd 
his  gravity,  and  only  modeftly  obferved  that  fimilar  ideas  natu^- 
jally  produced  fimilar  expreffions,  without  inducing  the  fufpi-^ 
cion  of  theft,  ^  Sir,  you'll  permit  us  to  iww  thefe  thing*'  was 
the  only  reply  they  condefcended  to  make.  Though  provgkfd 
by  their  fupercilious  treatment,  the  vicar  ftill  kept  his  teofperj 
referving  his  bome-thruft  till  next  day,  when  he  knew  that  th^ 
do£toi:s  were  to  dine  with  a  4arge  company  at  the  houfe  of  ius 
patron,  .Having  previoufly  acquainted  him  with  the  reception 
be  had  met  with  from  the  dean,  and  his  intention  of  being  re- 
venged pn  him  and  his  brother  do£b)r,  he  that  day  contrived  t^ 
introduce  the  fubje6t  after  dinner.  The  do£tor8,  as  keen  as 
ever  to  difpl^y  thei^  fuperior  (kill  ia  Grecian  lore,  afed  him 
whether  he  could  to  day  produce  any  better  arguments  againft 
the  folidity  of  their  remark  on  Callimachus  than  be  had  ytfttrd^t^ 

*  I  think  I  can,"  replied  he.     *  Do,  let  us  hear  them  i  we  dare 

*  (ay,  from  the  fpecimens  you  have  already  given,  that  they  are 

*  wtvincing  ones  indeed. 't—'  I  have  but  one,'  (aid  the  vicar  % 

*  bow  far  it  may  be  convincifig  the  company  (ball  judge.     I 

*  maintain  then  that  Callimachus  could  not  have  ftolen  ai\  ex- 

*  preffion  from  the  writer  of  the  Ads.  of  the  Apoftles  for  the  beft  . 
,  *:  of  reafons,  as  the  former  lived  above  200  years  before  the 

*  latter  was  born. — Judgment,  gentlemen ;  is  my  argument 
<  ionclufiviV  A  loud  burft  of  laughter  clearly  decided  in  favour 
ef  die  vicar ;  and  the  two  doftors,  during  the  remainder  of  tbc 
Tifit,  did  not  feel  themfelves  in  the  moft  comfbrtaWe  (ituatiwu 
Such  will  always  be  the  confequence  when  an  acquaintance  with  « 
fpords  is  oppofed  to  real  knowledge. 

With  refpe£l  to  education  in  tbis  country,  a  flupid  A(iattc 
firmantncy  feems  to  be  preferred  bv  the  greater  number  to  the 
moft  defirable  revolution  \  and,  to  pleafe  them,  the  mind  muft  be 
fed  with  mufty  acorns,  which  have  been  gathered  two  or  three 
hundred  years  ago,  inftcad  of  wholefome  food,  -The  defpptifm 
of  habit  is  wonderful  5  what  we  have  been  accuftomed  to  be- 
pxnes  aiSmilated  with  our  nature,  and,  however  detrimental,  all 
the  powers  of  reafon  often  combat  it  in  vain.  A  ftronger  in- 
ftance  cannot  be  produced  of  this  defpotifm  than  an  exhibiti^i 
which  takes  place  every  year  in  one  of  the  firft  (eminaries  of 
this  kingdom.  Numbers  of  the  chief  perfonages,  both  in  church 
'and  ftate,  aiTemble  to  hear  the  youth  give. marks  of  their  dili- 
gence and*" proficiency;  after  which  they  are  encouraged  to  go 
round  the  company,  like  conunon  beggars^  and  every  m^  drop$ 

his 
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hh  dms  into  the  cap  of  the  ^oupg  mendicant,  though  it  is 
fcnown,  by  the  experience,  of  years,  we  may  fey,  of  ages,  that  th^ 
money  thus  collefted  is  to  be  (pent  in  riot  and  debauchery.  Thus 
is  the  young,  mind  degraded  by  thofe  who  fliould  be  the  guar-^ 
dians  of  public  virtue-^an  abfurd  and  pernicious  cuftom  gives  a 
iandion  to  me^nnefe  and  vice,  for  no  better  reafqn  than  becauft 
it  is  a  cuftom. 

But,  wkh  rcgar<I  to  a  reform  in  education,  long-eftabliflied 
cuftofn  is  not  the  only  obltacle  in  the  way.  The  immenfe  efta^ 
bUfliments  which  haVe  been  formed  upon  the  old  plan  give  s^ 
vreight  and  inllu«nce  to  the  members  of  thefe  eftat^lifliments 
which  they  throw  into  the  anti- reforming  fcale.  Poffefied  of 
^onfequence  an4  high  emoluments,  they  dread,  and  they  oppofe 
all  change,  while,  from  their  fituationi  and  the  nature  of  our  go- 
vernment, their  oppofition  will  always  have  great  efte£l*  Thi^ 
with  the  little  attention  paid  to  a  matter  of  fuch  high  import- 
ance by  the  legiflaturc,  give  but  fmall  hopes  of  a  fpeedy  reform- 
ation: but  the  progrefs  of  fociety  has  already  had  fome  eiFe£L 
and  will  perhaps  gradually  remedy  the  evil.  In  the  meanwhile, 
we  fubjoin  a  flicMTt  fpeciroen  of  Dr,  Prieftley's  Effay,  in  hopes 
that  it  will  induce  our  readers  to  perufe  the  whole,  and  (erioufly 
to  examine  a  fubjeft  where  all  are  fo  intimately  concerned :    . 

*  It  feems  to  be  a  defe£l  in  oor  prefent  fyHem  of  public  education, 
that  a  proper  courfe  of  ftudies  is  not  provided  for  gentlemen  who  arc 
defigned  to  fill  the  principal  ftations  oi  aSine  life,  diilind  from  thofe 
which  are  adapted  to  the  learned  ptofejfiom.  We  have  hardly  any 
medium  between  an  education  for  the  compting-houfe,  confifting  of 
writing,  arithmetic^  and  merchants'-accompts,  and  a  method  of  in- 
Hitution  in  the  abftrad  fciences :  fo  that  we  have  nothing  liberal  that 
is  worth  the  attention  of  gei)tlemen,^whofe  views  neither  of  thefe  two 
Qppofite  plans  jnjiy  fuit, 

*  Formerly  none  but  the  clergy  were  thought  to  have  any  occafioa 
for  learning.  It  was  natural,  tnerefore,  that  the  whole  |^ah  of  edu- 
cation, from  the  grammar- fchool  to  the  linifhing  at  the  univerfity, 
ihould  be  calculated  for  their  ufe.  If  a  few  other  perfons,  who  were 
not  deiigned  for  holy  orders,  offered  themfelves  for  educatipn,  it 
could  not  be  expelled  that  a  courfe  of  itudies  (hould  be  provided  for 
them  only.  And,  indeed,,as  aH  thofe  perfons  who  fuperintended  the 
bttiinefs  of  education  were  of  the  clerical  order,  and  had  themlelves 
been  taught  nothing  but  the  rhetoric,  logic,  and  fchool- divinity,  or 
civil  law,  which  comprifed  the  whole  compafs  of  human  learning  for 
feveral  centnries,  it  could  not  be  expedied  that  they  (hould  enter* 
tain  larger  or  more  liberal  views  of  education ;  and  ftill  lefs  that  they  ^ 
jhould  ibrike  out  a  courfe  of  fludy  for  the  ufe  of  men  who  were  uni- 
verfally  thought  to  have  no  need  .of  ftudy ;  and  of  whom  few  were 
fo  fenfible  of  their  own  wants  as  to  defire  any  fgch  advantage. 

*  Befides,  in  thofe  days  the  great  ^nds  of  human  fociety  fcem  to 
Mve  been  but  little  underilood.    Men  of  the  gre^ieft  rankj  fortune, 

^  and 
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and  influence,  ^nd  who  took  the  Jead  in  all  the  affairs  of  date,  had 
no  idea  of  the  great  objeds  of  wife  and  extenfive  policy;  and  there- 
fore could  never  apprehend  th^it  any  fund  of  knowledge  was  requitit^ 
for  the  moft  eminent  flations  in  ^hc  community.  Few  perfons  ima- 
gined what  were  ;he  true  fources  of  wealth,  power,  and  happinefs, 
la  a  nation.  Commerce  was  little  undcrftood,  or  even  attended  to  i 
and  fo  flight  was  the  connexion  of  the  diiifercnt  nations  of  Europe^ 
jhat  general  politics  were  very  contraded.  And  thus,  men^s  viewv 
^ing  narrow,  little  previous  furniture  of  mind  w^s  requifite  to  con- 
duft  them. 

f  The  confequence.  of  all  this  was,  that  the  advances  which  were 
made  to  a  more  perfed  and  improved  ftate  of  fociety  were  v^ry  flow  i 
and  the  prefent  happier  ftj^te  of  things  was  brought  about,  rather  by 
an  ac^dentfil  concurrence  of  circumftances,  th^n  by  any  efforts  of 
humai)  wifdom  ajid  forefight*  We  fee  the  hand  of  Divine  Provi- 
'dence  in  thofc  revolutions  which  have  gradually  given  a  happicf 
turn  to  affairs,  while  men  haye  beep  xht  paflive  and  blind  inftruments 
of  their  own  felicity. 

«  But  the  fituation  of  thinjgfs  at  prefent  is  vaftly  different  from 
what  it  was  two  or  three  centuries  ago.  This  objeds  of  human  at«> 
tentipn  a^c  prodi|;ioufly  multiplied ;  the  connexions  pf  ftates  are  ex- 
tended ;  a  reflexion  upon  our  prefent  advantages,  and  the  fleps  by 
which  we  have  arrived  to  the  dej^ree  of  power  and  happinefs  we  now 
enjoy,  has  fliewn  us  the  true  iources  of  them ;  and  fo  thoroughly 
awakened  are  all  the  ftates  pf  Europe  to  a  fenfe  of  their  true  inte-^ 
reds,  -that  we  are  convinced  the  fame  Alpine  inattention  with  which 
affairs  were  formerly  condufted  is  no  longer  fafe;  and  that,- without 
fuperior  degrees  of  wifdom  and  vigour  in  political  meafures,  every 
thing  we  have  hitherto  gained  will  infallibly  be  loft,  and  be  quickty 
transferred  to  our  m.-  re  int^ligeht  and  vigilant  neighbours.  Jn  this 
critical  pofture  of  affairs,  more  lights,  and  fuperior  induftry,  are  re- 
quifite,  both  to  minifters  of  ftate,  and  to  all  perfons  who  have  any 
influence  in  fchtmes  of  public  and  national  advantage ;  and  confa- 
quently  a  different  and  a  better  furniture  of  mind  is  requifite  to  be 
brought  into  the  bufinefs  of  life. 

*  This  is  certainly  a  call  upon  us  to  examine  the  ftate  of  eiucatUn 
in  this  country,  and  to  confider  how  thofe  years  are  employed  which 
men  pafs  previous  to  their  entering  into  the  world ;  for  upon  this 
their  future  behaviour  and  fuccefs  muft  in  a  great  meafure  depend. 
A  tranfition,  which  is  not  eafy,  can  never  be  made  with  advantage ; 
and  therefore  it  is  certainly  our  wifdom.  to  contrive  that  the  ftudics 
of  youth  fhould  tend  to  fit  them  for  the  bufinefs  of  manhood ;  and 
that  the  objects  of  their  attention,  and  turn  of  thinking  in  younger 
life,  fliould  not  be  too  remote  from  the  deftined  employment  of  their 
riper  years.  If  this  be  not  attended  to,  they  muft  neceifarily  be  mere 
novices  upon  entering  the  great  world,  be  almoft  upavoidably  em- 
barraffed  in  their  condu^l,  and,  after  all  the  time  and  expence  bc- 
IkJwed  upon  their  education,  be  indebted  to  aferies  of  blunders  for 
jhc  moft  ufeful  knowledge  they  will  ever  acquire.' 

^  T|ie 
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The  /ii^hole  Eflay  is  highly  worthy  of  atteirtipn ;  and  to  thofe 
Tvho  imagine  (though  we  think  falfely)  that  it  contains  views  inju* 
rious  to  their  interefts,  we  can  only  izy  fas  eji  et  ab  hofte  d:€eri. 

To  conclude,  the  author,  in  this  volume,  has  colleded  from 
.every  quarter  whatever  could  tend  to  make  his  work,  what  we 
ineally  think,  it,  a  moll  ufefUl  publication.  It  is  with  regret  we 
add,  ftjk  omnia*  There  are  fome  inaccuracies  in  the  language, 
and  in  general  the  dixStion  does  not  feem  to  have  been  much  at- 
tended to>  but  it  is  fufiiciently  perfpicuous. 


Art.  II.     A  Trtaiife  on  Pra^iteal  jfjirommy.     Bf  the.  Rev.  S^ 
Fince^  A.  M.  F.K.S.  4to,  i8s.  fewed.    Cambridge,  printed ; 
-     Cadell,  London;     1790. 

THIS  work  is  fuited  to  the  praftical  genius  of  the  Englifli  na- 
.tion.  Though  fcience  has  fallen  from  its  former  dignity 
and  impdrtance,  this  country  ftill  maintains  its  preeminence  in 
'Ac  art?..  Within  thefe  thirty  years  vaft  improvements  have 
been  introduced  into  the  aftronomical  inftruments,  and  themodfe 
of  condu6Hng  obfervations »  has  been  almoft  totally  changed* 
•Partisd  defcriptions  have  been  occafionally  publiflied;  but  a  trea?- 
tife,  which  contained  a  complete  detail  of  the  implements  of  a 
•tnodern  obfervatory,  was  ftill  wanting.  Mr.  Vince  has  under- 
taken this  tafk,  and  performed  it  with  great  judgment.  His  de- 
/fcriptions  are  fimple,  clear,  and  popular,  and  his  direilions  and 
remarks  are  difFufe,  and  even  minute.  He  explains  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  conftrudHon  of  the  inftruments,  and  details  dieir  ufes 
-and  ^djuftments.  He  has  availed  himfelf  of  the  affiftance  of  Dr. 
Mafkelyne  and  Mr.  Ramfden,  and  has  rendered  his  defcriptions^ 
by  means  of  accurate  engravings,  intelligible  even  to^  thofe  per- 
fons.who  have  not  had  the  fortune  to  fee  the  inftruments.    , 

In  Chap.  I.  Mr.  Vince  explains  the  curious  contrivance  of 
Vernier  or  Nonius,  by  which  minute  portions  are  meafured  by 
the  differences  of  proximate  fcales.  His  account  fceihs  to  be 
rather  inaccurate.  The  principle  is  this :  If  the  unit  of  the 
fundamental  fcale  be  divided  into  n  parts,  and  m^i  of  thefe  parts 
be  divided  by  mn,  it  is  evident  that  each  of  thefe  will  exceed  the 

former  by-^^ — ;  or  the  original  parts  will  virtually  be  Subdivided 

by  m.  In  his  illuftration,  Mr.  Vince  fuppofes  that  the  pt^u(9: 
of  24  by  25  is  ^00  inftead  of  600.  This  remark  would  be  too 
.minute,  had  not  the.  author  felefted  the  example  for  a  particular 
purpofcs  and  repeated  the  miftake. 

In  Chap.  II.  he  treats  of  Hadley's  quadrant.  This,  moft 
beautiful  and  ufeful  inftrument  was  firft  conftru6led  about  die 

year 
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ytar  J  7  30.  The  inaccuracy  of  the  forcftaff,  and  of^  DaVis*s 
quadrant,  had  long  been  felt  \  and  the  difficulty  of  obferving  at . 
fea  Mras  confidered  as  a  barrier  to  the  difcovery  of  longitude^  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  Dr.  Wallis,  and  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  difco- 
vered,  towarik  the  end  of  laft  century,  the  principle  whick 
lJ\x.  Hadley  employed  in  conftruiSkin^  his  quadrant*  The  re- 
flefting  telefcope  enjoyed  the  fame  Angular  fortune.  It  was  ia-^ 
vented  in  1670  by  Mr.  James  Gregory,  bjit  was  foft  cotiftruded 
above  fixty  years  afterwards  by  his  countryman  Mr.  Short*  The 
difcovery  of  Hadlev's  Quadrant  has  been  claimed  by  the  Ame- 
ricans. An  ingenious  New-Englander,  It  is  faid,  conftrud^d 
by  himfelf  an  inftrument  of  this  kind  at  fea.  Hadley's  quadrant 
depends  upon  a  curious  optical  principle.  An  incident  ray  of 
light  makes  with  the  fame  ray)  after  a  double  refledion,  an  angle 
equal  to  twice  the  inclination  of  th^  mirrors.  In  the  fore  ob- 
/ervatton  the  angle  which  the  mirrors  make  with  each  other  is 
I  acute;  in  the  i^^if  obfervation  it  is  obtufe.  In  meafuring  the 
angle  fubtended  by  near  objeds,  a  fmall  corre(3:ipn  muft  be  made 
for  the  diftance  of  the  mirrors  from  each  other.  But  when  the 
objects  are  remote,  their  pofition  with  regard  to  each  of  tbie 
^glaffes  may  be  confidered  as  abfolut^y  the  fame.  Mr.  Vince 
gives  very  full  diredions  for  the  ufe  and  adjuftment  of  this  in- 
itrument.  JVlany  of  thefe  would  naturally  occur  to  the  intelii- 
gent  obferver.  The  back  obfervation  is  the  moft  liable  to  error, 
and  its  adjuftment  the  moft  difficult.  Other  methods  of  cor- 
refting  it  have  lately  been  propofed  by  Mr.  DoUond  and  Mr* 
Blair.  Oiir  author  then  gives  directions  for  taking  the  altitude  of 
the  fun,  moon,  or  ftars,  at  fea,  by  the  fore  and  back  obfervations  ^ 
alfo  dieir  diftances  and  their  altitude  at  land,  by  means  of  what 
is  termed  an  artificial  horizon.  In  determining  the  titne  from 
equal  altitudes,  the  author  propofes  a  neat  formula.  Let /a.  the 
tangent  of  the  latitude,  v  =»  the  tangent  of  the  declination,  s  ^ 
the  fine,  and  r  =  the  longeft,  of  the  hour  aggie  from  noon, 
and  d  =  the  temporary  variation  of  de(:lination ;  the  corfedi<m 

is  -  rf  ( -  +  ^  ].     He  clofes  with  a  fhort,  diftinft  account  of  the 
«     Vi  —  r/ 

me^KxI  of  difcovering  longitude  at  fea  by  the  diftance  of  the 

moon  from  the  fun  or  a  fixed  ftar.     Dr.  Mafkelyne,  our  prefent 

aftronomer  royal,  was  the  firft  who,  by  bi^  ingenuity  and  in- 

duftry,  properly  reduced  it  to  pradice.   , 

In  Chap.  III.  Mr.  Vince  treats  minutely  of  the 'telefcopic 

urires.     If  thefe  be  parallel  and  vertical,  the  time  of  the  pafla^ 

of  a  heavenly  body  is  inverfely  as  the  cofine  of  the  zenith  dtf- 

tance.  From  this  principle,  the  time  cf  the  central  tranfitof  the 

fun  may  oe  determined ;  it  may  alfo  be  difcovered  by  obferving 

tbe  approach  of  the  one  limb  to  the  feverai  wires,  and  afterward 

the 
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Ae  receOion  of  the  other.  It  Is  niorc  difEciHt  to  afcertam  Ac 
pai&ge  of  tiie  mooa,  owing  to  her  parallax,' the  frregulantv  of 
her  motions,  and  the  variation  of  her  afpe£b. .  Dr.  Ms&el yne 
has,  however,  given  a  formula  for  this  pucpoie*  The  tnodon 
of  a  heavenly  body  in  die  field  of  *a  tclefcope  is  not  exadly  pa* 
rallel  to  the  horizontal  wire,  for  k  i«  affcited  by  the  change  of 
declinatkm  and  of  refraftion.  The  quantity  tA  refra£Hon  be* 
fides  varies  with  the  denfity.  and  temperature  of  the  atmofphere* 
If  h  denote  the  temperature  in  ctegrees,  of  Farenhcit,  a  the  aiti* 
tude  of  -die  mercury  of  the  barometer  in  inches,  %  the  zenith 
diftance,  and  r  the  tabular  refra6Hon,  it  is  found  |»rdy  iTrom  ex* 
perience,  and  partly  -from  indtK^ion,  that  die  trut  refradion  is 

47!l'XtfX/it»^^2— 3r  ^    ]v^r.  Vince  deduces  feveral  ibrrnula  for 

correSing  the  errors  in  the  right  afcenfion,  occafioried  by  the  ir- 
regular motion  of  the  ftars  over  the  crofs  wires  of  the  in- 
ftrument. 

Chap.  IV.  is  occupied  about  the  tranfit  telefcope.  This  m» 
lament  is  ^lioptric ;  it  has  only  one  eye-glafs,  which  is  convex  i 
and  hence  it  inverts  the  objefts.  It  is  connefttd  to  an  horizontal 
axis,  and  fo  adjufted  as  to  move  in  the  plane  cf  the  meridian. 
Its  principal  ufe  is  to  determine  the  right  afcenfioos  of  the  hea- 
venly  bodies,  and  to  correftthe  motion  of  the  clock.  The  firft 
adjuftqient  is  to  place  the  axis  parallel  to  the  horizon.  This 
may  be  done  by  the  fpirit  level,  by  the  plumb  line,  or  by  ob- 
ferving  if  the  pole  ftar  and  its  reflected  image  appear  on  the  lame 
wire.  If  the  telefcope  be  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  an  objeA 
muft  appear  in  the  fame  pofition  after  the  inftmment  is  inverted, 
and  the  wires  muft  be  moved  till  this  take  place.  The  next 
adjuliment  is  to  make  the  line  of  collimation  move  in  the  plane 
of  the  meridian.  This  may  be  afcertained  by  obfervmg  when 
the  intervals  of  time  between  the  tranfits  of  a  circumpo&r  ftar, 
above  and  below  the  pole,  are  equal,  or  when  thofe  of  two 
known  ftars,  differing  confiderably  in  declination,  are  equal  to 
their  difference  of  right  afcenfions  in  time.  At  night  the  wires 
are  commonly  illuminated  by  means  of  a  lamp  attached  to  the 
extremity  of  the  telefcope,  the  li^t  of  which  is  refJeSed  dovm 
the  tube.  Mr.  Ramfden  makes  tiie  axis  hollow  and  open  at  one 
end,  where  he  places  the  lamp,  and  within  the  telefcope  he  iixei 
a  perforated  plane  mirror,  making  an  angle  of  45**  with  die 
tube.  Mr«  Vince  defcribes  the  \ifes  of  the  inftmment  for  re- 
gulating the  clock,  and  for  determining  the  meridian  tranfits, 
and  the  right  afcenfions  of  the  fixed  ftars. 

In  Chap.  V.  our  author  confiders  the  aftronomlcal  quadrant. 
The  telefcope  is  moveable,  and  contains  a  fyftem  of  wires  in 
the  principal  focus  of  die  objeft-glafs.^    The  limb  k  extendedii 

few 
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few  degrees  for  ^tiding  die  line  of  coUimatidrij  and  eali  te 
fubdivided  into  feconids  by  meins  of  a  micrometer  fcrew.  Tbtf 
quadrant  is  firft  placed  in  a  vertical  pofition  hy  means  of  the 
fpirit  level  or  plumb  line.  The  difference  between  tiie  arc  and 
90<»,  or  the  Corre<9:ion  of  ccJUihadon^  may  be  found  b^  inverting 
the  inftrument,  or  more  cenvenient1>?  by  means  of  the  zem£ 
fcdor  or  adjufting  telefcopei  The  limb  confifts  of  two  gradu* 
ations;  the  inner  into  90  equal  parts,  the  outer  into  96. 
Mr.  Vince  gives  a  particular  detail  of  the  ufe  of  the  inftruments^ 
and  introduces  a  fule  of  Dr.  Ma(kelyne*s  for  determining  the 
latitude  and  longitude  ci  a  ftar  from  its  right  afcenfioil  and  de-» 
clinatlon,  whtch^  for  its  neatne^  and  fimplicity,  deferves  a  place 
here,  i.  let  log.  fm.  r^  afcen.  +  log.  cotang*  decL  =log« 
eotang.  A.  2.  put  arc.  A  +  oW.  eclip.  *=  B.  3*  arith.  comp. 
cos,  A  +  cosj  B  +  tan.  r^  afcen*  =  tan*  bngiiude,  and.  4.  log« 
fin.  longi  +  tang.  B  =*  tan*  latitude. 

In  Chap,  VI.  Mr.  Vince  defcribes  the  contrivances  for  mea^ 
furing  the  apparent  diameters  of  the  planets,  and  the  angular 
diftance  of  the  objeds  which  come  into  the  field  of  view.  The 
Celebrated  Huygens  firft  placed,  in  the  principal  focus  of  the 
objeft-glafs  and  perpendicular  to  the  central  wire,  two  plates^ 
whofe  edges  were  parallel  and  well  defined.  To  thefe  were 
afterwards  fubftituted  two  parallel  wires.  The  micrometer,  as 
it  is  at  prefent  conftrufted,  confifts  of  a  fyftem  of  parallel  and 
equidiftant  wires  s  by  which  mean's  the  angular  diftance  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  which  ^pafs  fucceflively  through  the  field  of 
view,  can  be  determined,  and  thence  their  declination  and  right 
afcenfion.  Mo  Savery  fuggefted  the  idea  of  forming  two  images, 
which  w^s  adopted  and  improved  by  Mr.  Dollond.  The  objeft- 
glafs  is  divided  into  two  fegments,  in  a  line  drawn  through  the 
centre,  and  each  is  fixed  to  a  feparate  moveable  frame  of  brafs. 
Hente  the  angular  diftance  of  two  diftant  points  will  be  found 
by  feparating  the  fegments  till  the  two  images  coincide;  and 
thus  any  diameter  of  an  objeft,  whatever  be  its  inclination  to 
the  direftion  of  the  apparent  motion,  may  be  determined  with 
equal  eafe  and  accuracy.  This  contrivance  may  alfo  be  applied 
to  difcover  the  difference  of  declinations  and  right  afcenfionSy 
and  alfo  to  afcertain  the  place  of  a  planet  on  the  fun's  difc.  But 
the  objeft-glafs  micrometer,  however  valuable,  is  attended  with 
fome  inconveniencies,  arifing  from  the  variation  in  the  ftate  of 
the  eye  of  the  obferver.  Dr.  Mafkelyne  has  been  led  to  the 
difcovery  of  a  new  contrivance,  which  is  very  ingenious.  He 
does  not  alter  the  objeft-glafs,  but  places  two  very  acute  glafe 
prifms  between  it  and  the  principal  focus.  The  divarication  of 
the  two  images  that  are  formed  is  evidently  proportional  to  the, 
diftance  of  the  priflns  from  the  focus.    The  difficulty,  wa^  to 

""       detcrmirie . 
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detohAtnt  the  b^iiniiig  of  the  fcale^  becauib  t}ie  af^gte  v^fli^4. 
when  the  prifms  were  placed  in  the  focus*  Dr.  M^ikelyne  af« 
terwards  divided  the  objecSl-glais,  and  Aiding  the  /egments  a 
litde,  he  feparated  due  images,  and|  by  means  of  tt^  pri&is,  ^ 
fctarmed  one  diftind  image,  and  thus  fixed  the  comitieneemeixt  of 
the  fcale.  Mr.  Herichel  has  applied  what  he  calls  a  lamp  mic* 
cr<imeter  to  Sir  Kaac  Newton's  refle6Hng  telefcope. 

In  Chap.  VII.  Mr.  Vince  defcribcs  the  equatorial  fe6br,  and 
explains  its  various  adjuftments.  This  inftrument  was  firft 
conftni£ted  by  Mr.  Graham,  and  afterwards  improved  by  Efr. 
Mail^lyne.  Its  axis  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  earth,  and  the  te- 
lefcope fixed  to  it  admits  of  any  degree  of  elevation  \  and  hence  .  - 
it  is  admiraUy  fitted  for  obferving  the  declination  and  right 
afeettfi^i  of  ^  flars. 

The  zerath  k&ar  was  firft  conftru£ted  by  Dr.  Hook  to  mea- 
fur^  finaB  angular  diftances  from  the.zenith,  with  the.  view  of 
difcovering  the  parallax  of  the  fixed  ftars  \  .but  though  the  tube^ 
was  thirty«fix  feet  in  length,  it  was  found  liable  to  an  error  of 
36**.  Afterwards',  Ur.  Bradley  made,  upon  nearly  tile  feme  prin-  ' 
ciples,  an  inftrument  oiriy  I2|  long,  but  the  error  of  which  did 
not  amount  to  half  a  fecond.  With  this  he  began  in  1725  to 
obferve  y  Dnuonis^  and,  after  a  courfe  of  twenty  ye^trs  obfer- 
vationsy  he  made  the  wonderful  difcoveries  of  the  nutation  of 
the  earth's  axis,  and  the  aberration  of  light.  ^ 

In  Chap.  VIII,  our  author  deicrib^  very  particularly  the 
equatorial  telefcope,  conftru(9ed  about  the  year  1749  by  ]M[r. 
Short.  The  inftrument  is  extremely  complicate^  fufceptifade 
of  a  variiety  of  movements,  and  requires  numerous  adjuftments. 
It  is  fitted  for  almoft  every  purpofe,  and  may  be  conudered  as  a 
compendium  of  aftronomical  apparatus. 

In  Chap.  IX,  we  have  an  account  of  the  inftrument  ktely 
invented  by  Mr.  Ramfdep  for  meafuring  horizontal  angles.  In 
the  year  17  85*  in  confequence  of  a  mentor ial  prefented  by  the 
French  ambaflador,  ftating  the  uncertainty  of  the  longitudes  of 
the  obfervations  of  Paris  and  Greenwich,  and  the  importance 
of  afcertaiuing  the  difference  with  accuracy,  his  majefty  ordered 
the  meafurement  to  Dover  to  be  carried  xm  and  completed  at 
his  own  expence,  and  under  the  diredlion  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London.  General  Roy  was  appointed  to  conduft  the  bu- 
finefs  i  and,  upon  this  occafion,  Mr.  Ramfden  conftru£ted,  on 
a  new  principle,  an  inftrument  of  extreme  acciuracy.  The  Ge- 
neral, in  an  accdtint  of  his  operations  read  at  the  late  meetings 
of  the  Society,  has  given  a  very  minute  detail.  We  ftiall  there- 
fore have  a  better  opportunity  afterwards  of  defcribii^g  the  in- 
ftrumenit.    It  was  found  that  the  difference  of  the  meridians. 
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of  Paris  and  Greenwich  was  9'  20",  In  time  die  fame  mth  what 
Dr.  Mafkelyne  had  before  determined. 

Chap.  X.  contains  a  particular  defcripdon  and  an  account  of 
the  ad^u&nents  of  Mr.  Ramtden's  new  circular  inftrumen^ 
which  is  much  more  complete  than  the  mural  quadrant,  and 
not  liable  to  the  fame  defc£h.  It  can  both  meafure  azimuths 
and  altitudes;  it  is  capable  of  a  more  accurate  divifion;  it  is 
not  fubjed  to  the  errors  of  centre  work,  and  it  is  not  affected 
by  the  change  of  pofition. 

Mr.  Vihce  next  proceeds  to  give  ^reSions  for  obferving, 
with  die  common  telefcope,  the  tranitts  of  Mercury  and  Venus 
over  the  fun's  difc,  the  eclipfef  of  Jupiter's  iatellites,  and  thofe 
<^  the  fun  and  moon.  He  concludes  with  a  fhort  account  of  the 
dodfaine  of  the  interpolation  of  feriefes,  and  illuftrates,  by  ex- 
amples, its  application  to  aftronomical  obfenradons.  In  a  word, 
this  treatiie  muft  be  confidered  very  complete,  and  iughly  ufefiil 
to  pradical  obfervers. 


Art.  in.  A  new  EngUJh  Tranjlation  of  the  Pentateuch  \  being  a 
thorough  Corre^tn  $Jf  the  prefent  Tranjlatim  wherever  it  deviates 
from  the  genuine  Senfe  $f  the  Hebrew  Exfrejftons^  or  where  it 
renders  obfcwre  the  Aitetmng  of  the  Text ;  #r,  Iqftlfi  when  it  oc^ 
ctfions  eirfeeming  extradition ;  proving  the  Fatidity  of  fuch 
Emendatiens  hy^  critical  Remarks  and  lUuflrationsj  grounded  on 
other  Infiances  in  Scripture  where  the  like  fVords  or  Pforafes  occurs 
together  with  a  Comment  onfuch  Pajfages  as  cannot  be  Jfufficientlj 
underjiood  by  a  mere  Tranjlation.  Being  a  Work  highly  ufefuiy 
and  never  before  attempted.  By  Ifaac  Delgadoj  Teacher  of  the 
Hebrew  Language.  4to.  los.  boards.  Richardfon.  Lon- 
don, 1789. 

A  FTER  this  copious  title-page  our  readers  will  hardly  re- 
-**  quire  of  us  any  account  of  the  defign  of  the  work.  In 
the  prefiice  the  author,  we  conceive,  means  to^  explain  to  us 
what  he  means  by  a  work  never  before  attempted^  viz.  that  in 
moft  of  the  fiunily  bibles  the  commentators,  as  Young  com* 
plains, 

*  Each  dark  pai&ge  fhun. 

And  hold  a  farthing  candle  to  the  fun.' 

Mr.  Delgado  next  gives  his  EngKfti  reader  a  ftatement  of  fome 
peculiarities  in  the  Hebrew  language,  which  are  more  than  fuffi- 
cient  to  account  for  the  great  variety  of  opinions  in  different 
writers.  He  likewife  inftances  fome  modes  of  expreffion  almoft^ 
'  .  '  conlwd 
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coniin^  to  the  (acred  text,  the  want  of  attention  to,  or  know- 
ledge of  which,  has  led  many  tranflators  into  feeming  contra«« 
&£tions.  After  this  he  explains  the  plan  he  means  to  adopt  ia' 
his  own  work,  of  confulting,  wherever  he  find$  himfe^  defidenty 
the  moft  eminent  Hebrew  expofitors ;  and  where  he  meets  widi 
nothing  fatis6£lory  in  them,  ne  will  leave  the  paflage  as  unin- 
telligible.    *  But,*  lays  our  author, 

'  *  I  will  never  avaU  myfelf  of  that  perrndtus  method  of  fuppofing 
an  error  in  fcriptmCf  committed  by  tranfcribers  after  the  compila- 
tion of  the  Bible  by  Ezra  and  his  fynod^  who  faithfully  handed  It 
down  to  us  as  they  found  it,  without  venturing  to  alter  a  fingle  letter 
and  was  itnce  peferved  bv  the  MafTorites  as  pure  as  they  received 
it,  which  will  be  prqvcd  by  my  obfervations  on  Jofhua,  chap.  xxi. 
^r.  3^.     And  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  all  over  the  world,  where- 
ever  there  is  a  congregation  of  Jews,  there  is  not  any  material  diffe- 
rence in  their  Hebrew  Bibles.     But  tp  pretend  to  correct  the  ori- 
jginal  Hebrew  by  the  different  readings  found  in  manufcripts  lodged 
in  {>rivate  hands,  which  may  have  received  many  alterations  by  being 
copied  from  other  manufcnpts  (in  which  fome  annotaticns,  having 
been  interlined,  may  have  l^n  mtroduced  into  the  text),  I  think  it 
prophane,  as.it  would  give  us  a  fpurious  copy,  inflead  of  a  divine 
narrative.    However,  1  cannot  deny  that  there  are  fome  apparent 
errors  in  fcripture,  but  am  firmly  permaded  that  they  have  been  fo  ah 
originif  I  mean  before  the  compilation  of  the  Bible  by^zra,  and  not 
committed  fince  by  tranfcribers :  but  this  refers  only  to  the  reft  of 
the  Bible,  exduiivc  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  was  written  by  Mofes  ; 
therefore  I  cannot  admit  any  error  in  it :  befides,  they  are  kept  In 
th«  fynagogues  to  be  read  weekly;  and  every  copy  is  carefully  ex- 
amined,  that  there  be  not  a  letter  t03  much  nor  any  miffing  in  it  a 
and,  if  an  error  is  found  at  the  time  of  its  being  read,  it  is  laid 
afide,  and  another  is  taken  out,  and  the  firft  is  given  to  a  fcribe  to 
Gorreft  it ;  fo  that  it  feems  to  me  almofl  impoffible  that  there  ihould 
be  any  error  in  it ;  whereas  the  other  parts  of  the  Bible,  we  do  not 
know  to  a  certdnty  who  wrote  them;  for  feveral  of  thofe  books  were 
certainly  not  written  by  thofe  whofe  names  they  bear.     And,  not- 
witfiftanding  that  1  admit  of  fome  fuppofed  errors  in  fcripture  at 
mrigine^  before  Ezra,  yet  I  am  not  clear  that  they  were  committed  by 
inadvertency  or  miilake,  thinking  rather  that  they  are  purpofely    ' 
introduced  to  give  us  fome  farther  information  than  what  the  letter 
expre£es,  though  we  may  not  be  able,  at  this  diftance  of  time,  to  pe- 
netrate what  it  may  be.* 

We  would  willingly  fuppofe  fcriptore  to  have  been  originally 
written  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  every  thing  of  fuiEcient  im- 
portance to  our  duty  was  eafily  underflood  by  alL  We  may 
Ciy  the  fiime  df  every  paflage  of  holy  writ,  even  in  thefe  days, 
Buty  without  fuppofing  a  conftant  fuperintendant  miracle,  we 
can  hardly  conceive,  circumftanced  as  the  Jews  have  been  at 
differetit  periods,  tfcat  aH;{heir  congregational  copies  are  perfeft. 
>  ^}    R  2  Indeed 
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Ijideedit  i^.wcU  known  they  have  not  been  all  cxaftly  iimilaf* 
yfc  cannot,  therefore,  help  thinking  that  the  world  is  under 
many  pbli^tions  to  ^he^  induftrlous  Dr.  Kennicot,  who  firft  had 
the  courage  to  adopt  the  mode  of  giving  us  a  correal  <copy  of 
the  Bible  by  comparing  different  readings.  And  we  look  with 
much  impatience  for  the  refult  of  Dr.  Geddes's  labours  in  this 
moft  important  branch  of  literature.  We  ought  to  obferve  too 
that  Mr.  De%ado  refers  bk.  arguments,  on  tbist  fubjedl.  to. his 
nc>tes  on  Joftiua.  Now  the  preftnt  performance,,  containing 
only  the  five  books  of  M<^esj  we  are  left  in  thb  dark  as  to  thefe 
afguments  till  his  fecond  volume  appears.  Till  we  fee  theni 
produced  we  (hall  not  be.  afraid  to  aflert  that,  nptwithftanding 
the  confidence  of  Mr.  Delgado's  afTertion  relative  to  the  Pen- 
tiateucb,  there*  is  fufficient  internal  evidence  to  Ih'ew  that  though 
Ezra  might  b^  afifled  by  ,the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  compilation, 
and  though,  there  is  nq  res^n  to  doubt  the  faithfulnefs  of  it,  yet 
1;bat  in  niany  parts  be  has  not  confined  himfelf  to  the  exadt 
words  of  Moks.  To  fuch  as  with  for  a  fair  ibtegient  of  this 
important  qtieflion,  we  recommend  a  perulid  of  Dr.  Prideaux's 
Connejcion  of  the  Old  and  NewTeflament. 
.  Wc  need  hardly  obferve  (o  our  readers  that  the  paflagc  we 
have  prefented  to  them  is  li^le  to  other  objedions*  For  want 
of  a  ^ole  grammatical  conftru£Hon,  it  is  impoffible  to  know 
whether  Ezra  and  his  fynod,  or  the  fubfequent  tranfcribers,  are 
fiippofed  to  be.  thus  faithful  in  handing  down  the  fcriptures  % 
we  can  trace  no  nominative  tq  the  verb  *  wflj  preferved,*  and 
th^  refl  of  the  fentence  is  extremely  confufed.  The  author  in- 
deed makes  an  apology  for  the  uncouthnefs  of  hfs  language  ;  but 
this  does  Jiot  excufe  incorreftnefs ;  and  as  t)rl  Owen,  among 
others,  advifed  the  publication,  we  (incerely  wifh  he  had  lent 
his  affiflance  in  corre£l:ing  the  Englilh. 

The  work  itfelf  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  no  inconfiderablc 
Ihare  of  nraife.  To  give  our  opinion  of  many  of  die  emenda- 
tions would  be  more  than  is  expeded  of  us,  or  than  our  limits 
would  admit.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  the  whole  is  evidently  the  work 
joi  much  labour ;  and  we,  recommend  it  as  an  ufeful  addition  to 
biblial  knowledge^  We  have  felefted  the  following  pafTages  as 
fpecimens  of  the  work,  and  becaufe  wc  think  in  them  our  au- 
thor's remarks  will  admit  of  a  further  commentary.  The  readei: 
will  obferve^  only  ib  much  of  the  qld  tr^flation  is.  given  as 
the  author  has  thought  it  neceflary  to  amend,  or  Co  inal^  obfer* 
vations  uppn: 
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C    H    A    P.      IX. 

«  2— SHALL  be  upon  every 
bead  of  thc^arth,  and  t^pon  eVery 
fowl  of  the  ait-  [hndyau  Jbati  have 
dominioH\i  ^^'atl  that!  Inov^th 
upon  the  earth,  and  '6*ver  all  the 
fiihes  of  the  fci ;  for  into  yotur 
kands  are  they  delivered. 


*  10  And  with  every  living 
creature  tiiat  is>vith  yoa>  beth  the 
fo^y  the  cattle,  anid  every  bead 
of  the  eai^h^  with!  you>  even  all 
the  wild  heafts  of  the  earth,  htikg 
all  that  came  out  of  the  ark, 

*  12  Thit  is  Ad  token  of  the 
covenant  which  I  put  between  me 
aiid  you,  &c. 


CHAP.      IX. 

'2  AND"  the  fear  of  you  and 
^e  dread^  of  ^yoii  HhaH-  bd  ilkpon 
every  beail^f  the  earth,  and  up6n 
every  fowl  op  the  air,  iipon  all 
that  moveth  upon  the  earth,  and' 
upon  all  the  iiihes  of  the  fea;  into 
your  hand  are  they  delivered. 

*  5  And  furely  your  blood  of 
your  lives' wffi  1  require  f  a^  the 
hand  of  ev^rir  Iteaft  will  I  refqutt-e 
it;  and  at'thd^hsiad  of  msid-y'bc 
the  hand  of  every  man's  brother, 
will  I  require  <he  lift  ^  man.  '^ 

"^  >  "lo  *AAd  ^with^  every 'living 
creatiirethkt  is  widiyou,  olf  lie 
fowl,  ^  die  c^tde>  an^t'of  every 
beaft  of  the  earth,  with  vou  yhidksi 
all  that  go  out  of  the  arK,  to  every 
beaft  of  the  earth. 

*  12  Jfrta:Ood  faid.  This  u 
the  token  of  the  covenant  w^hich 
1  make  betweA  m^  ahdVou,  and 
every  livmg  crektiire  t!iatfe  Mh 
you,  for  pierpetual  genclratjbiisf. 

«  OBSERVATIONS    on   CHAP.    IX.  .;. ! 

*  2  The  two  firft  prepofitions,  a/^«,  are  governed*  by  the  fent^nce, 
and  the  fear  of  you,  isff.  Jhallhe^;  but  the  twajaft,^wr,' Jmv^^llo 
verb  to  be  governed  by;  therefore  I  thought  it  neceflary  to  make^an 
addition,  in  thi«  verfe,  of  the  verh^aftdytfuj/bttllid-z»'domim(M^  "^hich 
is  certainly  underftood ;  and  this  prepofiti6n  is  propbr  tothirvefb. 
Vide  Hebrew  expreffion  in  chap.  i.  v.  16  and  ver.  i».  \!j  o; 

*  3,  4.    Here  a  pcrmiflion  is  ^iven  them  to^kiS  beafts  for  their' 
food,  which  is  another  indication  of  the  remiffion  "of  Adam^t  fin9  ' 

^  5  Prom  the  firft  part  of  diis  verfe  the  enbierof  iokdde  and>lt9^ti. 
niih«nent,'I  think,  may i>^  fairfy^d^duted;  lan^  tf>ifo,!fhe  Immor* 
tality  of  the  foul  is  proved  from  fcri^ui^  'i[Happyy  ibr^hii^aiu 
they  have  proofs  from/cnpture  Ms  ambiguous  than  this.] 

*  10  By  the  tranflation  of  the  Engli(h  !BiWieit  ib^Ars  as  if  the 
laft  mentioned  beafts  of  the  earth  liad  not  coine  oiit  dl  the  ark,  whlth 
is  abford;  and  therefore  I  made  a- tranfpoAtton  ill  this!verie,  ca^ 
this  laft  ivild  heafts ^  becaufe  to  the  £rftttie  words  wtfi'tbyoU  are*add( 
which  I  fuppofe  means  tame  beafis.  '  y    .     .  l    ■.'"  \\ 

'  12  The  verb,  tAibich  I  put,  refers  to  the  token,  npt  to  tile  co- 
venant ;  therefore^  'which  I  make  is  wrong,  axul  the  flebrew  vc;b 
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,  '  New  TranfltUm.  *  Old  TranJUtion. 

CHAP.      XVI.  CHAP.      XVI. 

'  '  t  — *«-iGOinM«vqntomy  '  2  AND  Swii  ikid  unto 
\  handmaid;  it  may  be  ^at  I  may    Abnun,  Behold*  oow  the  \^t6. 

•  obtain  children  by  her,  &c«  hath  reftrained  me  from  bearing: 

I  pray  thee  go  in  unto  my  maiU; 
it  mav  be  that  1  may  obtain  chil- 
dren by  her:  imd  Abram  heark- 
ened to  the  voice  of  Sarai. 
.  '  la  And  he  fhall  be  a  wild        la  And  he  will  be  a  wild  man s 

•  jnan;  his  hand  fhall  be /« n//,  and  his  band  will  be  againfl  every 
.  the  hand  of  all  fliall  be  in  him,  man,  and  every  man't  hand 
,  and  he  (hall  dwdl  in  the  prefence    againft  him :  and  he  (hall  dwell 

of  all  hit  brcthfen.  in  the  prefence  of  all  his  brethren. 

'  13   Thott  oKt  the  God  that  '  15  And  (he  called  the  name 

Sf^  me:  fior,  ihe  faid.  Have  I  of  the  Lord  that  fpake  unto  liter, 

9\ta  tims/M^/eem  him  MiRtxf tting  Thou,  God,  feed  jne;  for  (he 

iiff^^..      .  faid.  Have  I  al(b  here  looked 

yi. . '  after  him  that  feeth  me  ? 

c  'OBSERVATIONS   on    CHAP.    XVI. 

^  .'  z  I  take  this  to  be  rather  a  condefcenfion  than  an  entreaty,  as 
^•^e  tranjDation  of  the  Engli(h  Bible  feems  to  imply;  for,  if  fb,  i&e 

had  no  reafon  to  complain  againft  her  hufband^  as  in  v.  5. 
'  ^  $  This  is  merely  by  way  of  btrodudion  to  a  difcourfe,  as  ob< 

ferved  before;  for  the  angel  knew  very  well  every  thing  concerning 

her. 
,*?    *  li  This  verfe  is  not  btelligible;  therefore  I  tkink  that  the  pre- 
( .pofitiOn  ^  ibould  be  rendered  in  its  ftrft  natural  meaning,  which 
:  i3  in*  • 

.  1  Note.  The  lihmaelites  orHagarites,  were  fituated  in  the  neigh- 
.^bourbood  of  Egypt,  and  the  Egyptians  were  her  brethren,  agreeably 

to  this  predidion. 
\iz:lf  15  She  called  the  name  of  the  angel  £/^o/,  which  gave  rife  to 

ther  name  of  ^  well ;  and  this  fpe^  of  hers  means  a  furprile  of 
.ibfirimng.  there  the  glory  of  Ae  Lord  (as  (he  was  aceuftomea  to  iee 
.  it  at  Abram's  hoiif^),  now  that  God  faw  her  afflidion ;  for  th^  mean- 
.  iag  ^^fietMgwe  is,  '  in  my  a(Hiftioiu' 

.     We  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  determine  whether  Mr,  Delga-* 

:  ^0*9  modetof  rendering  the  twelfth  verfe  adds  any  thing  to  its  pcf- 

-  fpifitsity.  The  fubfequent  note  is  ingenious  and  well  introduced. 

ThefeTpecim^ns  are  fufficient  to  (hew  the  plan  of  this  ufeful 

performance^     We  heartily  wifh  the  author  encouragement  to 

purfue  his  undertaking)  and  hope,  as  a.  foreigner,  he  will  not  be 

iedhamed  of  afking  die  affifUnce  of  his  friends  in  corre£ting|  if  not 

polifhing  his  langi^ge. 

Art. 


,  PhikJiphi€alTranfi&m5rftbiR^l8o(iitjrfL9ndQru    a^3 

Art.  IV.  Pbilofophical  TranfaSfions  of  tbi  Royd  Society  of 
London^  Vol.  LXWIIL  For  the  rear  1787.  Part  I.  4to. 
8s«  6d.   fewed»    Davis.     London,  I788» 

Art.  I.  /^F  the  Mediods  of  manifcfting  the  Prefence,  and  af- 
^^  certaimng  the  Quality,  of  fmall  Quantities  of  Na- 
tural Of  Artificial  Eleftricity.  By  Mr.  Tiberius  Cavallo, 
F.  R.  S.  Mr.  Cavallo  juftly  obferves  that,  notwithftanding  the 
amazing  diicoveries  made  in  eledricity,  the  fcience  is  ftill  in  its 
infant  ftate.  We  can  reafon  vaguely  about  feme  ftriking  phe«- 
notnena,  but,  with  regard  to  the  intimate  nature  and  mode  of 
operation,  we  are  ftill  in.  the  dark.  To  promote  our  inquiries^ 
we  ought  to  examine  the  ele(fb*ical  power  in  its  incipient  ftatc^ 
i^en  its  eflfefte  are  minute,  and  do  not  ftrike  the  fenfes.  Va- 
rious inftruments  have  been  propofed  for  thi»  purpofe.  Mr. 
Canton  was  the  firft  who  conftrufbed  an  electrometer.  It  con- 
fided of  two  final!  balls  of  the  pith  of  elder  or  cork,  lafteiMsd 
to  the  extremities  of  a  linen  thread.  Mr.  Cavallo  improved  die. 
fenfibility  of  the  elefb-ometer  by  contra<£Hng  its  fiac.  He  fuf- 
pended  each  ball  by  a  feparate  thread,  and,  to  avoid  the  twift« 
jjig,  he  afterwards  fubftituted  fine  filver  wires.  The  inftru- 
ment  was  fcreened  from  the  difturbance  of  the  wind,  by  beii^ 
inclofed  in  a  bottle,  and  was  found  to  anfwer  remarkably  wdl. 
M.  de  Sauflure  has  made  feveral  alterations,  but  does  not  feem 
to  have  improved  the  conftru£tton.  The  pith  balls  are  ii^- 
rior  to  the  conical  corks,  becaufe  thev  are  more  apt^to  cohere^ 
and,  having  lefs  furfece,  do  not  exert  (o  great  a  repulfion.  Mr. 
Bennet  employed  two  flips  of  gold  leaf;  by  which  conflru£lion 
the  bottle  ele£trometer  is  more  fenfiblC)  but  at  the  fame  time  it 
is  lefs  portable,  and  more  eafily  fpoiled.  But  befide  delicate 
ele^ometers,  other  inflruments  have  been  invented,  by  which 
fmall  quantities  of  ele£fa-icity  are  made  manifefl.  Inefe  are 
M.  Volta's  condeneer  of  eUSirieity^  and  Mr.  Bennet's  doMer  of 
eleSlrkity.  In  the  condeneer^  the  ele&ricitv  to  be  examined  is 
communicated  to  a  flat,  fmooth  mietal  pizttj  refling  upon  a 
femi-condu^ing  plane.  The  capacity  of  the  plate  for  the 
ele^cal  fluid  is  increafed  by  this  pofition,  and  it  manifefb 
flrong  indications,  when  removed  by  an  infulating  handle.  This 
apparatus,  therefore,  does  net  deted  a  minute  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity, but  only  condenfes  an  expanded  quantity  of  the  fluid. 
Mr.  Bennet's  duubler  confifls  of  three, brafs  plates,  of  about' three 
or  four  inches  diameter ;  the  firftr  is  thinly  vamifhed  on  its  upper 
furface,  the  third  on  its  under,  and  the  fecojid  on  bodi.  The 
ele£lrtcitv  is  communicated  to  the  under  furface  of  the  firft  plate, 
and  the  fecond  is  placed  upon  iti.    The  vaniifhing  of  the  pbtes 

R  4  prevents 


prevents  their  conta£t  and  the  confequent  equiKbrium  of  the 
'fluids  butUk^s^tn  ta^nter  each  odier's  atmofpheres.     The 
4f!CX>ndiplale.wil)'d)crefore  ai^utre  the  oppoilte  eleMStrictty  to  the 
firft,  and,  if  it  be  iouclied  w^th  a  finger,  it  will  poflels  it  in  the 
fame  intenfity.     The  fecond  plate  is  then  removed,  and  the 
4liihl  api^ied^toit,  which  dius  acquires  the  fame  elefbricity  with 
the  firft.     The  fecond  plate  is  now  placed  between  the  fim  and 
,tiiird,  andyby  this  pofition,  acquires  an  oppofite  eledricity  equ^l 
ia  intetifity  to  both,  and  ther^ore  double  of  the  firft>     By  pro- 
eeediE^  in  this  way,  the  ele^h'icity  will  be  continuadly  doubled 
-and  multiplied  prodigioufly.     But  even  when  no  electricity  iNkS 
ibeen  previoufly  communicated,  the  apparatus,  aij^r  twenty  or 
,tiiirty  operations,  will  become  ftro^igly  deftrified.     This  ma^y 
.naturally  be  attributed  to  the  fri(Stion  of  the  varnifh  of  the  plat«^ 
-and,  to  avoid  it,  Mr*  Cavallo  confimSed  three  plates  mtfaovt 
the  leaft  varnifli,  but  which  could^fland  within  an  eighth  of  an 
>incfa  of  each  other,  upon  glafs  fticks  covered  with  filing- w^. 
'But  he  was  ftirprifed  to  find  that  thefe  laboured  under,  the  i^n^e 
infttBt.     Without  any  previous  communication  of  e]e<^ncity, 
-they  would  afiord  (parks,  after  doubling  ten,  fifteen,  or  at  moft 
•twenty  times.     All  his  endeavours  to  deprive  them  of  elccSriciw 
were  inefFe£tual.    .Even  after  remaining  for  a.  month  unt^MChojt, 
dhiring  i  which  time  they  were  connected  with  thie  ground'by 
.means  of  ^ood  coodui^ors,  they  were  ftill  found  to  giv^  the 
f  fame  indications.     Sometimes  the  ele^rid^  exhibited  wt^s.po- 
-fitive,  at  other  tiinesi  negative.    In  fhort,  difficult  and  uocet- 
,^tatflty;obtrude  upon  our  inquiries  ^  and  the  doUUer  of  Mr.^eiMM^ 
.though  very  ingenious,  is  not  altogether  to  be  depended:  upoo. 
xlt  appears,  from  Mr.  Cavsdlo's  experimental,  itbat  the  ele4»l^ 
-  eqmltbrium  which  fubfifts  among  conneded  bodies  does  not  ob- 
tain in  a  very  accurate  degi'ee,  and  that  the. tendency  of  die 
r  fluid  tddiffufe  ideif  is  diminiflied  with  the  intenfity.    Jn  ibe 
'•conduflon  of  liie  paper,  Mr.  Cavallo  hints  at  the  explaaation  ^f 
.the-^piodudtonfofelei^icity  hyfri£tion.     The  cylinder,  he  cm-< 
chives,  .always  rotatos  fooK  pofitive  eledricitv,  and  the  caihi09> 
fuemtts  proxiquty,  becomes  negative.     Waen  ^  another  part  ^f 
the  trjdinder  is  applied,  it  becomes  more  ftrongly  pofitively  elec- 
trified, from  the  reaction  of  the  cufhion ;  and  thus,  as  die  parts 
of  the  cylinder  come  fiicceffively  into  conta(Sl:,  they  receive  elec- 
.  tricity  from  the  }oweft  part  of.  the  rubber,  iind  afterwards,  when 
/"didr  capacity  is  di^iniflsed,  they  Readily  part  with  it.     Hence 
'.tbe.und^  part  of  the  rubber  is  covered  with  amalgam,  and  the 
^ upper isiuriiiihed  with  apiece  of  filk.     The  idea  is  plauftble 
ajqid  extccinely>iageniQus, 

Art.  11.   The  Crooni^  Ledure  on  Mufcular  Modon.     By 
/Geoigc  Eoidyce,  M.D*  f  .R.S,     Tbe  fubje£^  of  mufcukr 

motion 
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motiojn  U  naturally  involved  in  obfcwify,  a^id  eludes  the  Je^^^m^ 

of  hum^n  rcfearch.  A  few  curious  fajSts  have  bepn  oWery^ ; 
but  from  tbefe,  concl^fioias  have  been  drajvn  ?it  oncepji^ile.agd 
abfurd.  Dr.  George  Fordyce  veny  properly  apologifesipr  t^e 
trite  remarks  which  the  annual  difcuffiQn  of  tjie  fui?je6l  .</blj^^s 
him  to  make.  He  .talks  of  the  vis  jn^ti^,  qf  nj^tterj  f\^  JC^Hl- 
municatic^  of  motion,  &,c.  He  mentioivs  the  theories  of  ;jQft|[- 
vous  fljuid,  of  the  vibration  pf  the  nerves,  of  aether,  .&c.^-f^d 
properly  treats  them  as  chimera^.  He  points  out.feM.er^  i|>- 
ftances,whcre  ilimuli  produce  ailion  in  parts  at  a  diftance,  with- 
oiit  any  communication  of  motion  by  the  nerves.     The  /nufqfes 

.  ia  the  living'  body  are  always  in  a  ftatp  pf  contraftion ;  and  this 
principle  be  terms  the  fittra^im  of  liff.  He  illuftrates  ipafi^i  by 
means  of  magriets ;  but  tak^  care  to  inform  us  in  a,  note  fhatr^e 

.  is  no  abettor  (^animal  roagntitifm*  He  i>e^t  gives  a  fhort  vie^^ 
of  the  progrefs  of  medicine.  ,He  /eems  tp  infipuate  that  i^y^j^ 
alterations  introduced  into  the  pradice  of  phyfic,  by  res^ioQ)^ 

.  from  tlie  modern  anatocoic^l  difcoveries,  .we^e  iippropen 

Art.JII.     An  AcgouiH  of  a  |Vlafs  pf  nati^ve  IrpnJpiMKijn 

.  South-Afoerica.  By  Don  Micha.^1  l^vbm.de  pelis.  Con^oiv- 
nicated  by  Sir  Jofeph  Baiiik?,  Bart.  F.:JR..5.     This  Jester  is, qn^ 

.  rious  and  interefting.  Xt  contains  ^a  /b^it  d^criptipn^of  ^'fetc 
pf  t;he  country,  and  of  ,rhp  manners  pf  th^fexr^yii^  Wian?  vri^o 
ipend  .their  gloomy  lives  in  the  fe^rch  pf  wiWfbwpy  in  ^  im* 

..peftjetrabld  fprefts  of  America.  But  the  «^<%ft,cpftl3;prf^ilW^^y.4^ 
is.  the  difcQvery  of  an  amJizijig.  mafs  pf .  native  jirpn  ip  ^  .wid^cx- 
tfnded^ plain,  at  a  diftance  frpm  ippMQt^ir%s  jM^.piin^^^-ia^d  kk^ 

-cpuntiy  iWjiere  the  degraded  natives « hs^ve  neyer  b?en  acqiij»ii^d 
with  that  ufeful  metaj.  Don  Celis  examined  it  in  .pebrUaly 
1783.  The  exterior .aj^pear^nce  iwas.perfp^y  compaft,  niaik^d 
-wjth  various  impreffions  j  the  interior  .w^  full  <?f  ^^ki^  ;M»d 
£?emedtohave  been  formerly  in  a  li^/u^  ^^;.^nd:)^  in&^s 

.  th^titwas  pcodwoed  by  a,volc^o.  :ije  fucnfions  .ihjkt.many  of 
the  Indians  have  feen,  in  ajiother  part  pf  .the  cpuntfy,  a  ma^.pf 
fm^ie  itop,  with  the  ih^pe  and  ramigQ^tipns  pf  a.ttee.  .Rome 
fpeqin^HSiof  the  native  iron.accpmpanied^this  paper,  apd  .wiire 
laid  before  the  Royal  Sociclty,  whp  afteriwafds  prefented  fthemcto 
the  Britiih  Mitfeum.  .     . 

Art.  JV.  Frigorific  Experiment's  on  the  iM/SQhaoicatExpan- 
fionof  Air;  explaining  the  C^ufe  of;  tbeigr^at  J)egr«e  .of  ;C<id 
on  the:  Summits  of  high  Mountains,  the  fuddenvCpnden&tionjof 
Aerial  Vapour,  and  of  the  perpetualMutability  of  Atmofphccic 
Heat.  By, Erafmws  Darwin,  M.D.F.  R^S.  Commuoicati^ 
by  the  Kigtt  Hon.. Charles  GrevUle,  F.  R.  S,  Reflecting  upon 
the  produ(^ion  of  ^ojd  by. evaporation.  Dr.  Darwin .vi^  led  to 
imagine  lhat.44fiic.i9uid^  ^en  ^xpjmded)  jyfi»Id^forbJieat 
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from  the  adjacent  bodies,  which  diey  would  give  out,  if  again 
mechanically  condenfed.  This  principle  he  conceived  might  be 
extended  to  elaftic  folids,  ^nd  explain  thfc  origin  of  heat  from 
percuffion  or  fri£tion.  He  confirmed  his  idea  by  the  following 
experiments:  i.  The  blaft  from  an  air-gun,  difcharged  upon 
tile  bulb  of  a  thermometer,  funk  it  ^.  2.  A  thermometer  was 
f^ed  in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and,  upon  exhauftrng  the 
air,  the  mercury  funk  2*  or  3%  and,  after  fome  minutes,  gra- 
dually recovered  its  previous  height.  3.  A  thermometer  funk 
4®  wnen  expofed  to  a  ftream  of  condenfed  air  from  the  atr-vei&l 
of  a  water-engine.  Similar  to  thefe  is  a  curious  phenomenon 
obferved  in  the  fountain  of  Hiero,  in  the  mines  of  Hungary* 
The  air  is  comprefled  in  a  large  veffel  by  a  cdumn  of  wat^r  260 
feet  high,  a  ftop-^ock  is  opened,  the  condenfed  air  is  expelled 
with  aftonifliing  force,  and  difperfes  the  moifrure  it  contained 
in  a  (bower  of  fnow,  with  icicles  adl^ering  to  the  nofel  of  the 

.  <^k. 

From  thefe  interefting  experiments  we  may  conclude  that  the 
capacity  of  air  for  heat  is  proportioned  to  its  rarity.  This  cu- 
rious'principle  admits  of  a  beautiful  application  to  the  explana* 
tion  cf  feveral  important  points  in  meteorology.  Hence  per^ 
haps  the  cold  obferved  in  the  (uperior  regions  o(  die  atmof{^ere. 
As  the  warm  air  from  below  alcends,  it  gradually  expands,  p^rt 

•  d  it&  heat  becomes  latent,  and  intenfe  cdd  is  produced.  Th# 
^iU  air  from  the  fummits  of  the  Andes  evolves  its  concealed 
warmth  as  it  defcends  and  is  condenfed  upon  die  fertile  jplans 
0^  Quito.  Hence  alfo  the  reafon,  why  in  winter  the  cM  ki- 
creafes  while  the  merctiry  in  the  barometer  defcfends ;  for  the  air 
facing  then  expanded,  its  capacity  for  heat  is  enlarged,  and  it  robs 

'  the  contiguous  bodies  of  their  warmth.  The  fame  principle 
explains  the  precipitation  of  moifture,  and  accounts  for  a  cu- 
rious circumftance  in  the  famous  fteam  engine  of  Meflh.WaCt 
and  Bolton.  The  Do6lor  concludes  this  ingenious  paper  with 
fbme  remarks  on  the  caufe  of  winds. 

Art.  V.  Some  Obfevrations  on  the  Heat  of  Wells  and  Sprii^ 
in  the  Ifland  of  Jamaica,  and  on  the  Tempcratttte  of  the  Earth 
below  the  Surface  in  different  Climates.  By  John  Hunter, 
M,D.  F.R.  S..  Communicated  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Cavendi(h, 
F.R.S.  It  has  long  been  obferved  that  the  tempenmjre  of 
deep  caverns  and  mines  is  equal  and  conftant,  and  not  afFeded 
by  the  caufes  which  produce  thofe  viciffitudes  of  heat  and  cold 
upon  the  furface.^  To  explain  the' caufe  of  this  phenomenon, 
the  ancients  had  recourfe  to  the  fuppofition  of  a  central  fire. 
Many  of  the  moderns  have  adopted  the  fame  hypothefis,  and  the 
celebrated  Buffbn  has  adorned  it  with  the  flowers  of  eloquence. 
Mairan  fuppoies  that  of  the  fumnler  heat  of  Paris  992%  by 
-  *  Reaumur's 
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Reaumur's  fcale,  proceed  from  the  earth,  and  cmly  the  diirticA 
part,  or  34%  from  d»e  fun.     But  this  conclufion  is  contrary  to 
general  experience,  and,  totally  inadmiffable.     The  phenomenon 
may  be  accounted  for  by  caufes  that  are  well  afcertained.     In 
paffing  through  the  atmofphere,  the  folar  rzys  meet  with  little 
obftrudion,  andfcarcely  communicate  any*eat.     At  Ae  furfa^ic 
of  the  earth  the  lucid  particles  arc  abforbed,  and  warmth  is 
powerfully  excited  and  gradually  communicated  to  the  conti- 
guous matter.     The  air  quickly  abforbs  the  heat,  and,  by  its 
increased  elafticity  and  confequent  motions,  uniformly  diffufes  it. 
But  the  heat  penetrateis  flowly  through  the  fpongy  mafs  of  the 
earth ;  the  variations  which  take  place  at  the  f^rface  arc  con- 
founded and  intermingled  before  their  effc<a$  penetrate  to  any 
confiderable  depth ;  and  the  temperature  produced  becomes  an  . 
indication  of  the  average  ftate  of  the  climate.     Dr.  Hunter 
brings  a  further  confirmation  of  thefe  principles  by  the  experi- 
ments made  during  his  rcfidence  in  the  ifland  of  Jamaica.    The 
beft  obfervations,  he  remarks,  may  be  made  from  wells  of  a 
ccMifiderable  depth.     Springs  are  not  to  be  fo  much  depended 
upon.     They  may  derive  their  fource  from  high  grounds  in  the 
neighbourhood,  or  they  may  run  fo  near  the  fur&ce  as  to  be 
influenced  by  the  variations  of  fummer  and  winter.     The  toiwi 
of  Kingfton  is  pla<ied  upon  a  gentle  afcent  near  the  fea,  and  is 
fiipplied*with  water  from  wells.     The  hdat  of  the  water  in  thefo 
was  found  to  be  8o*»,  and  not  tt)  vary  a  degree.    The  tempd- 
rature  of  the  air  rapges  in  the  hotteft  weather  from  85®  to  90^, 
*and  in  the  <:oldeft  from  70**  to  77*.    The  medium  is  the  fame, 
^ref<M«,  with  that  indicated  by  the  wells.     In  approaching  the 
mountains,  the  heat  of  the  fprings  conftantly  diminiflies.    Cold 
Sprikgj  the  highefl:  in  the  ifland,  and  1400  yards  above  the  level 
of  the  fea,  was  found  to  be  6a*.     Dr.  Hunter  fuppofes  the  me- 
dium heat  of  London  to  be  49*1,  and  of  Brighthelmftone  50*. 
M.  de  Mairan  found  the  average  at  Paris  to  be  54<>|,  while  the 
temperature  of  the  cave  of  the  obfervatory  was  550.    Mairto 
.  foems  to  have  founded  his  calculations  upon  the  fcale  of  Reail- 
mur,  and  to  have  confidered  the  degrees  of  his  thermometer  ^9 
marking  the  real  proportions  of  heat,  and  not  the  dtfferenc«B. 
The  fea,  from  the  volubility  and  conducting  power  of  its  water?, 
admits  of  a  change  of  temperature,  particularly  ncai*  die  {bore, 
more  quickly  than  the  earth.     In  the  fouth  of  England  it  varies 
from  71*  to  49®.     In  North  America  the  range  of  the  diermo- 
meter  is  greater  perhaps  than  in  any  part  of  the  world.    In  New 
York  the  temperature  of  the  wells  vsuies  from  54**  to  56*. 

Art.  VI.  A  Table  of  the  mean  Heat  of  everv  Month  for 
Ten  Years  in  London,  from  1763  to  1772  inclufively.  By 
Wnii^p  (leberdf  n,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.    It  appears,  from  tbu  taUe, 

that 


.Ijl^t  theorid^r  of  the  monlhs,  9Ccoyi;4ing  %p  tiieir  degrees  irf*  h^^f 

j3^re  January,  I>eceml>ev  February,  .March,  November,  April, 

.P^obei*,  ^lay,  September,  June,  July,  Auguft.     TJ&c  grea^teft 

t)eat  at  noon  is  6iS°,  the  leaft  39*'.     The  di^eren(;e  between  the 

heat  qf  the  mprning  and  that  of  noon  is  a  tfioximi^  in  July, 

r«irhen  it  is  9®  ;  it  is  a  m'minmm  in  December,  when  it  is  only  3"*. 

The  heat  feein$  to  be  nearly  ftatiqnary  in  February  and  M^^j 

.and  in  June,  July,  and  Auguft,  it  increafes  very  flowly.     The 

fpring  aqd  autumn  advance  rapidly.    In  April,  and  May  the 

^iie^t  incre^s   7^  eacjh  month*     In   Septeinber  and  October 

•  it  decreafes  as  ^ft.     The  medium  temperature  in  the  morning 

Js  47*^1,  at  noon  54». 

Art.  VH.  On  Centripetal  Fbrces.  By  Edward  .Waring, 
.^.D.  F.R.S,  Profeffor  of  Mathematics  at  Cambridge.  We 
are  forry  tjiat  we  cannot  do  juftice  to  the  merits  of  this  per- 
..f9rm^ce.  The  abftra^  nature  of  the  fubjed,  and  the  abftrufe 
-inanner  ^Qf:  treating  it,  fet  it  beyond  the  reach  of  the  bulk  i^ 
our  readers. .  Dr.  Waring  adopts  the  analytical  mpde,  and  treats 
of  the  doctrine  of  centripetal  forces  upon  an  extenfive  plan.  .He 
•^emondratcs  Kepler's  famous  law,  that  equal  areas  are  defcribed 
^Jn  equal  t^^i^^  from  the  properties  of  deflection  and  the  general 
.principles  qf  curvature.  He  afcertains  the  motion  .of  a  body 
^iirged  at  the;  fame  time  by  forces  tending  to  differeiiC  centres, 
.^e  eilimates  |he  effe^  of  refifting  media  upon  progreiBve  and 
^curvilineal  morons;  and  concludes  the  paper  widi  the  invefti- 
^gation  of  the. equations  of  the  curves,  defcribed  by  bodies  urged 
^Sy  forces  dire^ed  towards  moveable  points.  Dr.  Wiring  very 
[pTOpfi;ly  ul(^s  the  .foreign  language  and  notaticm  in  the^Auxionary 
.c^uhis.     . 

J  .  Art.  VHI.  Experiments  on  Local  Heat.  In  a. Letter  from 
.JapMfS  Six,r£fq.  to  the  Rev.  Francis  WoUafton,  LL^B*  F.R.S. 
oThis  p^per  coiitains  a  nuoiber  of  important  experiments  with 
^i:egard  to  the  diyerfity  of  .heat  at  difFcrent  altitudes,  which  are 
^.accompanied  with  pertinent  and  judicious  remarks.  In  hazy, 
,  (doudy,  or  jr^iny  waather,  the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere  is, 
^^t,  all  times,  nearly  uniform  to  a  cdnfiderable  height.*  The  folar 
.  x^ys  do  not  then  penetrate  to  the  furface,  the  air  is  faturated  with 
^  moifture }  a^kl  thus  the  two  great  caufes  of.  the  pro^uftion  of , 

beat  and  cold  do  hpt  operate.  Befides,  the  humid  air  conduds 
,  the,  heat  readily,  and  diffufes  it  .uniformly.  In  clear  weather, 
.however,  when  the  luminous  particles  play  inceflantly  upon  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  the  produdion  of  heat  predominates  over 
the  e^edis  of  evaporation,  and  the  warmth  diminiihes  gradually 
^  as.yre  afcend.  But  at  night,  when  the  production  of  heat  is 
interrupted,  the  warm  ajr  gradually  diflblves  the  humidity  at  the 
.(uria!^e,/a^  the  evaporation  occaiions  a  prodigious  refrigeration. 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Si)c  fufpchded  his  thermometers  at  v^ioos  heights,  and  matfe^ 
a  feries  of  obfervations  which  confirm  the  principles  wc  have 
laid  down*  In  the  day-time  the  temperature,  on  the  top  of  ^ 
tower  220  feet  high,  was  generally  2«  colder  tfian  ih  die  valley 
below.  At  rii^t,  iri  cloudy  Weather,  the  difference  cdtild' 
hardly  be  perceived.  In  clear  weather  at  night,  the  air  at  the 
furface  was  6*  colder  than  on  the  top  of  the  toWer  in  fummer^ 
stnd  about  2^  in  autumn.  Mr.  Six  concludes  this  curious  paper 
with  an  account  of  the  temperature  of  the  new  well  in  Dover 
Cattle,  which  is  360  feet  deep,  and  contains  21  feet  of  water. 
The  temperature  at  the  top  was  56%  at  thfe  middle  52°,  and  at 
the  bottom  49*.  This  inequality  in  a  fmall  body  of  Water,  at  fach 
a  depth,  leems  to  be  rather  an  anomalous  fail; 
'  Art.  IX.  Obfervations  on  the  Manner  in  which  Glafe  i% 
cliarged  with  the  Eleftric  Fluid,  and  difcharged.  By  Edward 
Whitaker  Gray,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  This  paper  is  very  fhort,  and 
feems  to  contain  few  new^  ideas.  He  conceives  that  eledhicity 
may  be  ac(!Umulated  upon  the  inner  furface  of  a  coated  jar  to 
a  certain  degreey  and  that  the  fparks  that  are  drawn  from  the  ex- 
terior furface  are,  in  this  cafe,  the  effe^  and  not  the  caufe.  He 
alfo  imagines  that  the  jar  fs  not  difcharged  all  at  once,  but  by  tte 
rapid  tranfniiflion  of  fmall  quantities  of  the  eleftric  fluid. 

Art.  X.  Experime'nts  on  the  cooling  of  Water  beloW  it$ 
freezing  Point.  By  Charles  Blagden,  M.  t>.  Sec.  R.  S.  and 
F.A.S.  It  has  long  been  obferved  that  w^ter  often  remains 
fluid  even  when  cooled  feveral  degrees  beloW  the  freezing  point. 
Dr.  Blagden  has  made  fome  additional  experiments  upon  this 
fubjedl,  the  refults  of  which  are  curious  but  irregular.  Diftilled 
water  expofed,  in  a  comnlon  tumbler  glafs,  to  a  frigorific  mix- 
ture of  fnow  or  ice  and  common  fait,  was  cooled  to  23®.  Water 
purged  of  its  air  by  violent  ebullition,  did  not  freeze  till  the 
thermometer  funk  to  2i*>.  In  general,  air  promotes  the  ten- 
dency to  congelation  5  and  acidulated  water  can  hardly  be  cooled 
below  die  freezing  point.  Hard  pump-water  was  cooled  to  I40. 
But  die  moft  remarkable  circumftance  is,  that  turbid  water  could 
never  be  brought  above  2*»  or  3^  below  the  temperature  of  the 
ii-eezing  point.  Dr.  Blagden  difTolved  feveral  falts  in  water,  as 
Common  fait,  nitre,  fal  ammoniac,  &c.  but  alwJiys  found  that 
the  folutions  continued  fluid  feveral  degrees  below  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  they  naturally  congealed.  This  was  flill  more 
remarkable  when  water  was  Combined  with  acfds.  Dr.  Blag- 
den obferved  that  congelation  was  brought  on  by  a  fort  of  tre- 
mulation  or  internal  diflurbance  of  the  particles  of  the  liquid, 
rather  than  by  ruffling  the  furface,  or  by  gentle  agitation.  He 
could  generally  fucceed  by  rubbing  a  bit  of  wax  againfl  the  fide 
•f  the  tumbler  under  the-vrater.    It  is  prObaWe  that  muddinefs 
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promoted  the  dtfpodtion  to  freeze,  by  occaiioning  an  intemut 
commotion  lunong  the  particles.  It  is  a  curious  hSt,  that  if 
water,  cooled  below  the  freezing  pointy  be  touched  by  the  leaft 
particle  of  ice^  it  inftantly  congeals,  and  cryftals  (hoot  from  the 
point  of  contad  as  from  a  centre.  It  has  been  obferved  that 
water  fUghtly  covered  refifts  congelation  more  powerfully  than 
when  openly  expofed,  though  at  the  (ame  temperature.  Dr. 
Blagd^n  accounts  for  this  phenomemm  from  the  frozen  particles 
which  generally  float  in  the  atmofphere  in  winter,  and  are  fome- 
ttmes'even  vifible;  that  when  one  of  thefe  comes  in  conta<ft  with 
the  water  the  glacial  cryftals  immediately  flioot.  We  are  afraid 
diat  this  hypoSiefis  favours  too  much  of  the  long-exploded  doc-* 
trine  of  frigorific  particles.  Dr.  Biagden  feems  to  adopt  an  idea 
of  the  juflly  celebrated  Dr.  Black,  that  the  particles  of  water 
have  ayJr/  of  polarity  which  produces  that  curious  arrangement 
of  the  fpiculae  obferved  in  congelation.  This  notion  is  totally 
Vnphilofophical ;  and  even  if  it  were  admitted,  it  would  by  no 
means  account  for  the  phenomena.  Magnetifm  is  a  branch  of 
Science  which  prefents  appearances  fo  extraordinary,  and  fo  Con- 
trary to  the  experience  or  our  fenfes,  that  it  fets  the  imagination 
^oat,  and  affords  it  fcope  to  ran^e  at  will, 

Art.  XL  Experiments  and  Obfervations  relating  to  Ac  Prin- 
ciple of  Acidity,  the  Compofition  of  Water,  and  Phlogifton.  By 
Jofeph  Prieftley,  LL.D.  F.  R.  S.  The  difcovery  of  Ae  com- 
pofition of  water  from  oxygen  and  hydrogen  forms  one  of  the 
fplendid  eras  in  the  hiflory  of  philofophy.  It  has  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  a  theory  which  has  exalted  chemiftry  almoft  to  the 
rank  of  fcience.  But  the  experiments  upon  which  this  dodrine 
refts  are  of  a  nature  fo  delicate,  and  require  to  be  conduced  on 
fo  large  and  expenfive  a  fcale,  that  we  are  not  furprifed  to  find 
that,  with  different  perfon?,  the  refults  fomewhat  vary.  Dr. 
Prieftley,  the  father  of  the  late  improvements  ia  chemiftry, 
feems  to  be  wedded  to  ancient  fyftems.  He  finds  that  with  the 
water  obtained  by  the  inflammation  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
gafes,  there  is  always  mixed  a  fmall  portion  of  acid,  comnaonly 
nitre ;  and  he  thence  infers  that  this  is  the  real  and  natural  pro- 
duct of  the  combination.  But  this  do^  not  affedl  the  theory 
of  Lavoifier.  The  true  explanation  is  to  be  drawn  from  the 
impurity  of  the  gafes  he  employed.  The  hydrogen  gas  he  ob- 
tained'by  pafEng  fteam  over  red-hot  iron ;  but  iron  generally 
contains  a  portion  of  carbonaceous  matter,  which,  with  hydrogen 
gas,  forms  carbonic  acid.  The  oxygen  gas  he  did  not  derive 
from  the  red  oxyd  of  mercury,  the  only  pun  fource,  but  from 
the  oxyd  of  manganefe,  red  precipitate,  and  red  lead.  Red  pre- 
cipiute  alwa]^  retains  a  Kttle  of  the  nitric  acid  employed  in 
oxygenating  it.    Red  lead,  particularly  if  it  has  been  kept  for 
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injr  lensA  of  time,  ccmtains  a  mixture  pf  ^carbonic  god  azotic 
gaies,  £e  laft  of  which  would  form  nitric  acid  with  oxygen» 
Hence  it  is  eafy  to  account  for  the  advmfifious  portion  of  acid. 
Vy^ith  regard  to  the  quantity  pf  water  difiblved  in  air,  it  is  found 
to  be  extremely,  finall.  Carbonic  gas  has  iqdc^d  a  ftroxig^r  at^ 
tra£tion,  and  retains  a  large  portion  ih  folution. 

Art*  XII.  Some  Obfervatioos  on  the  Irritability  of  Vege* 
*  tables.  By  James  Edward  Smith,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Nature 
aijpends  through  her  productions  by  minute  and  infenflble  grada- 
tions. -  A  ftriking  analogy  in  the  firudure  and  phyfiology  fub- 
fi^s  between  animals  and  vegetables.  Every  plant  pofTeiTes,  in 
ibme  degree,  that  principle  of /rr/W/Vi/y,  which  was  once  con- 
ceived to  be  the  charadleriftic  of  animal  life.  The  delicate  fen- 
Ability  of  die  mimofa^  fenjitiva  znd  pudica  has  long  been  admired* 
The  Jionaa  mu/cipulaj  from  Carolina,  manifefts  this  quality  in  a 
more  remarkable  manner  i  it  grafps  the  infects  that  alight  upon 
it,  and  transfixes  them  wiih  its  prickles.  In  the  barberry,  ^/r- 
ieris  communby  the  ftamina  are  extremely  irritable.  Dr.  Smith 
has  examined  this  fubje£l  with  attention,  and  finds  that  this  qua- 
lity is  confined  to  that  fide  of  the  filament  next  the  germen. 
Upon  touching  that  part  with  a  fine  brittle,  feather,  occ.  the 
ftamina  fpring  forwards  with  great  vigour  from  the  petals,  under 
which  they  were  flieltered,  to  the  ftigma. 

Dr.  Smith,  like  many  of  the  difciplesof  Linnaeus,  is  fond  to 
indulge  in  the  fearch  ot  final  caufes.  But  this  is  not  the  pro- 
vince of  the  philofopher.  He  then  leaves  the  field  of  reafon  to 
foar  in  the  aerial  regions  of  fancy.  How  many  inftances  doe» 
ihe  hiftory  of  j^llofophy  record  of  imagined  defign,  which  were 
'  afterwards  exploded  ?  and  how  much  did  thefe  contribute  to  re** 
tard  the  progrefs  of  difcovery  f 

Art.  aIII.  An  Account  of  Experiments  made  by  Mr.  John 
M'Nab,  at  Albany  Fort,  Hudfon^s  Bay,  relative  to  tjie  freezing 
of  Nitrous  and  Vitriolic  Acids.  By  Henry  Cavendifb,  Efq. 
F.R.S.  and  A.S.  It  would  be  teclious  and  uninterefting  to 
give  a  detail  of  thefe  experiments.  We  (hall  content  ourfelves 
with  an  abftra£l  of  the  refult.  It  aj^ears  that  fpirit  of  nitre 
fuflfers  not  only  an  aqmous  congelation,  in  which  the  watery  part 
chiefly  freezes,  but  alio  a  fpirituous  congelation,  in  which  the 
acid  itfelf  fi-eezes.  When  the  flrength  of  the  acid  is  fuch  as  not 
to  diflplve  fo  much  as  .243  of  its  weight  of  marble,  it  is  liable 
to  the  aqueous  congelation  (blely;  and  this  congelation  takes 
place  at  44^  below  the  freezing  point,  or  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture, according  as  the  ftrength  of  the  acid  is  diminiihed.  WheA 
the  ftrength  of  the  acid  is  .418,  it  undergoes  the  ipirituous  con- 

! relation  at  the  leaft  degree  of  cold,  which  is  a^f  below  the 
reezjng  point ;  and^  if  the  acid  be  either  ftronger  or  weaker, 
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it  i^iitres^A  mbre  ihteMs'cold  to  bring  onthe  eongthidtm^  Tte 
oil  bf  fittidH  is  niore  iiregular  in  its  cbngelatiohs  ( it  faas  two  de- 
grees of  ftfehgth'  al  which  the  heats  of  its  freezing  points  are 
ntininm*  .  At  the  firengdi  of  .977,  its  fireezihg  point  is  +1^5 
at  .918,  —26^;^  at  .846,  -1-42^1  at  .758,  — 4^*. 

The  firft  part  of  this  volume  of  the  Royal  TranfadUons  con- 
cludes with  a  metebrological  journal  for  1787,  kept  in  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Sbciety,  by  order  of  the  prefident  and  council. 
From  diis  it  appears  ^at  the  medium  tem^rature  without  was 
51^  the  average  height  of  the  m^rctiry  in  th^  barometier  29^8 
inc^>  And  Ae  quantity  of  raiii  fallen  17  incbeSb 


AkT.  V.  Medical  Inquiries  and  Ohfervations.  To  whkb  is  added 
mjtpten£x^  containing  Ohfervations  dn  the  Dutiis  of  a  P%yficiaHj 
,  iind  the  Methods  of  improving  Medicine.  By  Benjamin  Ru/k, 
M.D:  Profejor  of  Chemifiry  in  the  Univerftty  6f  Pennfyhania. 
The  Second  Edition.  8vo.  48.  feWed,  Philadelphia,  printed : 
t)illy,  London.     1789. 

T\R»  Rufli  poff^fles  fome  ingenuitj^,  and,  unlike  the  generality 
-*^  of  his  countrymen,  writes  with  confiderable  correftneft 
and  ctegance.  His  genius  is  verfatife  and  fpecious ;  his  ideas 
are  ccnfufed,  unconnefted,  ahd  oft6n  extravagant.  Mis  language 
fomctimes  grovels  with  vulgarifms,  but  oftener  it  fwdls  with 
falfe  eloquence.  The  firil  effay  in  this  colle6tion^  read  before 
the  Anierican  Philofophical  Society  at  Philadelphia  in  t774^  is 
ah  inquiry  into  the  natural  hiftory  of  medicine  anwng  the  In- 
dians. The  children  are  plunged  every  day  in  cold  water,  and 
are  fuckled  till  they  are  near  two  years  old.  In  order  to  fecili- 
tate  their  being  moved  from  place  to  place,  and  at  the  fame 
tiin6  to  preferve  theh"  fhape,  they  are  tied  to  a  board,  when  they 
lie  on  their  backs  for  fix,  ten,  or  eighteen  mbnths.  Thfe  In- 
dians ufe' a  diet  partly  animal  ind  partly  vegetable;  their  ani- 
mus ^rfe  ^ild,  and  therefore  eafy  of  digeftion.  They  have  no 
fet  tirte  for  eating,  and,  after  whole  days  fpcnt  in  the  chace  or 
in  Mr,  they  often  commit  great  excefles.  They  freqtfently 
fpehd  three  or  four  hours  in  fatisfying  their  hunger.  The  wo- 
ni'eft  aVe  condemned  by  thdr  hulbahds  to  drudgciy  and  labour, 
aftd  acquire  a  mrfcunrie  firrnnefs  of  body.  Durirtg  pregnancy 
their  tet  iis  Aiitigated ;  but  they  are  ddiveredin  a  private  (falAin, 
wiAout  dn  attendant,  ^nd  vnth  little  pain.  The  Iridiioft  ufe 
the  cold-bath,  a;nd  anoint  their' bodies  Wirti  bfcaPs-^reafe  Mixed 
vfith  clay,  which  fcrves  to  diniinKh  the  fehfibiWty  wthis  hetves^ 
ahd  prepare  them  In  f<5rAe  de^r^  f6r  ^rtdtditij  thof*  «*t«res  m ' 

which 
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Yt^ich  they  fubmit.  Fevers  are  almoft  their  only  di(eafe$ ;  ther 
fipall-pox  and  the  venereal  diforder  were  coipmunicated  to  thq 
Indians  of  North  America  by  the  Europeans,  Th?y  permit 
the  patient  to  drtnk  plentifully  of  cold  v^ater,  and  recommend 
fweating.  '  The  patient  is  confined  in  a  clofe  tent  or  wigwam," 
^  over  a  hole  in  the  earth,  in  which  a  red-hot  ftone  is  placed  ;  at 

*  quantity  of  water  is  thrown  upon  this  ftone,  which  inftantly 
^  involves  the  patient  in  a  cloud  of  vapour  and  fweat ;  in  this 

*  lituation  he  ruflies  out  and  plunges  himfelf,  into  th'e  river, 
^  from  whence  he  retires  to  bed.'  The  Indians  ufe  purges  and 
vomits  and  the  cauftic  and  aftringent  medicines.  Bleeding 
they  confine  entirely  to  the  part  afFefted  j  and  their  inftruments 
are  fliarp  ftones  and  thorns.  The  fkill  of  the  Indians  in  furgery 
and  medicine  has  been  much  exaggerated ;  and  their  knowledge 
of  the  potency  of  fimples  and  antidotes  has  been  heightened  by 
ignorance  and  zeal.  Many  things  have,  been  efteemed  poifons^ 
ii^ich  fubfequent  experience  has  proved  to  be  harmlefs,  or  even 
ialutary.  Dr.  Rufli  inveighs  againft  the  progrefs  of  luxury  and 
cflFeminacy,  and  laments  the  uncertainty  and  inftability  of  th« 
healing  art.  .  He  burfts  into  an  extravagant  and  abfurd  fwell : 

*  I  honour  the  name  of  Hippocrates;  but  forgive  me,  ye  vo^ 
^  taries  of  antiquity,  if  I  attempt  to  pluck  a  few  grey  hairs  fron^ 

*  his  venerable  head.     I  was  once  an  idolater  at  his  altar ;  nor 

*  did  I  turn  apoftate  from  his  worfhip  till  I  was  taught  that  not 
^  one  tenth  part  of  his  prognoftics  correfponded  with  modern 

*  praSice.' 

The  fecond  traft  is  an  account  of  the  climate  of  Pennfyl- 
vania;  which,  though  irregular  and  unconnefted,  contains  fonie 
interefting  remarks.  The  ftate  of  Pennf/lvania  litfs  betweea 
the  40th  and  42d  degree  of  latitude;  it  extends'  157  miles  front 
north  to  ibuth,  and,  exclufive  of  the  late  acceflions,  it  ftretches 
311  miles  from  the  coaft  into  the  interior  country.  It  is  inter- 
fered and  diverfified  with  numerous  rivers,  and  at  a  diftance 
from  the  fea  it  is  very  mountainous.  *  The  Allegany  crofles  the 
ftate  about  200  miles  from  Philadelphia,  iand  is  called  by  the 
Indians  the  back-bone  of  the  continent.  The  foil  of  Pennfyl- 
vania  is  much  diverfified  ;  the  vallies  and  bottoms  confift-  of  a 
felack  n>ouId,  but  the  furface  of  the  earth  is  in  general  covered 
with  a  deep  clay,  which  in  many  parts  refts  upon  immenfe  beds 
of  limeftone.  The  climate  of  Pennfylvania  is  remarkably  va- 
riable. In  fummer  the  thermometer  fometimes  falls,  in  the 
courfe  of  a  fingle  night,  from  90  to  60  degrees.  In  1775  it  was 
obferved  to  fall  20®  in  the  fpace  of  an  hour  and  an  half.  In 
winter,  the  variation  is  often  40°  in  the  courfe  of  twenty- four 
hours.  On  the  njght  of  the  31ft  December  1764  the  Delaware, 
which  is  abo^t  a  mile  widi^  near  the.city>  was  completely  fro^ea. 
• .   s^ci  REV.  VOL.  XV,  APRIL  1 790.  ^  between 
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between  ten  at  night  and  efght  next  morning.  The  ipring  m 
Pcnnfylvania  fs  generally  unpleafant.  In  March  the  weather  is 
ftormy,  variable,  and  coldi  in  April  it  is  damp  and  doudy^^ 
June  is  the  month  when  nature  wears  her  moft  agreeable  robes. 
The  weather  is  then  temperate,  the  fky  is  ferene,  and  the  fields 
and  the  forefts  are  painted  with  univerfal  verdure.  In  jf«ly  the 
fun  rages  with  violence,  and  the  stir  is  clear,  calm,,  and  fultry.  la 
Auguft  the  evenings  grow  cool,  and  hence  abiirfdant  dews. 
Clothes  ape  fometimes  wet^  and  marfti-meadows  and  creeks, 
which  have  been  dry  during  the  fummer,  are  thus  fometimes  fup- 
J)Hed  with  moitture.  During  autumn  the  weather  is  mild  and. 
agi^eable.  The  froft  fets  in  about  the  end  of  October,  or  the 
beginning  of  November.  During  winter  the  cold  is  intenfe, 
and  often  of  long  duration.  It  is  curious  to  obferve  that  thofe 
feafons  which  have  been  reckoned  extraordinary  in  Europe,,  have 
alfo  been  conftdered  as  remarkable  in  America : 

•  The  winter  of  the  year  1779,  8o>  was  iinifprmly  and  oncom^ 
monly  cold.  The  river  Delaware  was  frozen  near  three  montlis  dur- 
ing this  winter,  and  public  roads  for  waggons  and  flcighs  oonne^ed 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  many  places,  with  the  Jcrfey  fhore. 
The  thicknefs  of  the  ice  in  the  river  near  the  city,  was  from  £xteen 
to  nineteen  inches,  and  the  depth  of  the  froft  in  the  groand  was 
ifrom  four  to  five  feet,  according  to  the  cxpofare  of  the  ground  and 
the  quality  of  the  foil.^  This  extraordinary  depth  of  the  froft  in  the 
carlh,  compared  with  its  depth  in  more  northern  and  colder  coun- 
tries, is  occafioned  by  the  long  delay  of  fnow,  which  leaves  the  twh 
without  a  covering  during  the  laft  autumnal  and  the  firft  winter 
months.  Many  plants  were  deftroyed  by  the  intenfenefs  of  the  cold 
during  this  winter.  The  ears  of  horned  cattle,  and  the  feet  of  hogs,, 
^xpofed  to  the  air,  were  froft-bitten  j  fqmrrels  periflied  in  their  holes^ 
and  partridges  were  often  found  dead  in  the  neighbourhood  of  farm* 
houfcs.  The  mercury  in  January  ftood  for  feveral  hours  at  5*^  below 
p  in  Farenheit's  thermometer ;  and  during  the  whole  of  this  month 
(except  on  one  day)  it  never  rofe  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  fo  higk 
as  to  the  freezing  point.* 

The  winters  1779,  80,  1783,  84^  and  1788,  89,  were  all  m 
America  remarkably  fevere.*— Dr.  Rufh  fums  up  the  account  of 
the  climate  of  Pennfylvania  in  a  few  words :  ^  Here  we  have  the 

*  moifture  of  Britain  in  the  fpring,  the  heat  of  Africa  in.  the 

*  fummer,  the  temperature  of  Italy  in  June,  the  iky  of  Egypt 

*  in  autumn,  the  cold  and  (hows  of  Norway  and  the  ice  of  Hoi- 

<  land  in  winter,  the  tempefts  (in  a  certain  degree)  of  the  Weft 

<  Indies  in  every  feafon,  and  the  variable  winds. and  weatHer  of 

*  Great-Britain  in  every  month.* 

►   The  medium  temperature  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  is  54P; 
imd  the  average  fall  of  rain  is  from  24  to  36  inches.     Th^ 

mercury 
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Ynei^cury  in  the  barometer  generally  falls  with  a  foiitherly  yr}^ 
and  rifes  with  a  nr)rtherly.     ^ 

'  The  fubjeil  of  the  ^ext  eflay  is  the  bilious  remitting  fever 
•  Vhich  appeared  in  Philadelphia  in  the  fummer  and  autumn  of 
the  year  1780.  The  fpring  was  dry  and  cool.  A  catarrh  ap- 
peared^araong  children  from  one  to  feven  years  old ;  and  in  May 
an  intermittent  fever  prevailed  among  adults.  July  and  Auguft 
were  Uncornmonly  warm.  Many  labouring  people  expired  by 
the  exctffive  heat,  or  by  drinking  cold  liquors.  Among  the 
children  the  ficknefs  and  mortality  were  great.  Towards  the 
«nd  of  Auguft  the  weather  becarits  fuddenly  cool.  This  was  the 
fignal  of  difeafe.  The  epidemic  rapidly  fpread.  Intemperance, 
expofure,  the  flighteft  accident,  gave  birth  to  the  diforder,  and 
all  ages  and  both  fexes  were  affefted  : 

«  This  fever  generally  came  on  with  rigour,  but  feldom  with  a  re- 
f;alar  chilly  fit,  and  often  without  any  fenfation  of  cold.  In  fome 
peribns  it  was  introduced  by  a  iligbt  fore  throat,  and  in  others  by  a 
hoaHctoefs,  which  was  miftaken  lor  a  common  cold.  A  giddinefs  in 
tbe  head  was  the  foremnner  of  the  difeafe  in  ibme  people.  This 
giddinefs  attacked  fa  fuddenly,  as  to  produce,  in  fever^l  inflahce^,  a 
iaiiitncfs,  and  even  fymptoms  of  apoplexy.  It  was  remarkable  that 
aH  thofe  peribns  who  were  affe^ed  in  this  violent  manner,  recovered 
in  two  or  three  days. 

'  The  pains  which  accompanied  this  fever  were  exquiiitely  fcvere 
in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs.  The  pains  in  the  head  were  fbme- 
tsjiies  in  the  back  parts  of  it,  and  at  other  times  they  occupied  only 
che  e^febalis.  In  fome  people  the  pains  were  (b  acute  in  their  backs 
and  hips,  that  they  could  not  lie  in  bed.  In"  others,  the  pains  afFedled 
th^^fteck  and  arms,  fo  as  to  produce,  in  one  inflance,  a  difficuhy  of 
moving  the  fingers  of  the  rigkt  hand.  They  all  complained  more  or 
ids  of  a  forenefs  in  the  (cats  of  thefe  pains,  particularly  when  they 
occupied  theliead  and  eyeballs.  A  few  complained  of  thdr  fleih  be- 
ing lore  to  the  touch  in  every  part  of  the  body.  From  thefe  circum- 
Uances  the  difeafe  was  fonietimes  believed  to  be  a  rheumatifm ;  but 
its  more  general  name  among  all  clafies  of  people  was,  the  break-' 
hone  p*ver? 

Dr.  Rufli  began  with  emptying  die  contents  of  the  flomach 
and  bowels  by  a  gentle  vomit  of  tartar  emetic,  and  by  gentlfe 
doies  of  falts,  cream  of  tartar,  or  of  butter-nut  pill.  He  then 
gave  fmall  dofes  of  tartar  emetic  mixed  with  Glauber's  falts,  ani 
recommended  cordial  aperitive  drinks,  and  bathing  the  feet  at. 
night.  ,  Moft  of  thofe  who  recovered  complained  of  naufea,  of 
the.  total  want  of  appetite,  of  wearinefs  and  faintnefs.  Some- 
times the  convalefcence  was  attended  with  dejedion  of  fpirits ;  in 
whifh  cafe  the  DoiSlor  gave  the  tintfture  of  bark,  and  the  elixic 
of  vitriol,  in.  frequent  dofes.  He  found  that,  after  the  necelTary 
^evacuations  were  made,  theufe  of  opium  was  highly  fuccefsful. 
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The  next  traft  contains  an  account  of  the  Scarlatina  Anghuj/ai 
which  appeared  in  Philadelphia  in  1783  and  1 784.  The  begins 
ing  of  July  was  unufually  cold.  Towards  the  end  of  die  montH 
it  became  fuddenly  warm,  and  the  thermometer  ftood  for  three 
days  at  94*'!.  The  air  was  ftill  ^d  fufFocating.  Upwards  of 
twenty  perfons  died  from  the  exceffiye  heat,  or  from  drinking 
cold  water^  The  weather  again  became  cold,  and  during  Auguft 
it  continued  variable*    Fevers  of  every  fpecie^  prevailed : 

*  The  month  of  September  was  cool  and  dry,  and  ike  Scarlatina 
Anginofa  became  epidemic  among  adults  as  well  as  young  people.  la 
moil  of  the  patients  Who  were  af^fled  by  it,  it  came  ofi  with  a  chilli- 
nefs  and  a  ficknefs  at  the  flomach,  or  a-  vomiting ;  which  laft  was  io 
invariably  prefent  that  it  was  with  me  a  pathognomonic  fign  of  the 
difeafe.  The  matter  difcharged  from  the  ftomach  jvas^  always  bile. 
The  fwelling  of  the  throat  was,  in  fome  inftances,  fo  great,  as  to 

Jirodace  a  £fficulty  of  fpeaking,  {wallowing  and  breathing.  In  a 
ew  inftances  the  fpeech  was  accompanied  by  a  fqueaking  voice,  re- 
fen^ling  that  which  attends  the  cynanche  trackealis.  The  nlcers  oa 
the  tonfils  were  deep>  and  covered  with  white,  and,  in  ibme  in- 
fiances,  with  black  floughs.  In  feveral  cafes  there  wjis  a  difi:harge 
of  a  thick  mucus  from  the  nofe,  from  the  beginning,  bat  it  oftener 
XKcurred  in  the  decline  of  the  difeafe,  which  molt  frequently  hap- 
pened on  the  fifth  day.  Sometimes  the  fubfiding  of  the  fwelUng  of 
the  throat  was  followed  by  a  fwelling  behind  the  cars.' 

Dr.  Rufli  began  the  cure  by  giving  a  vomit,  joined  with  ca- 
lomel ;  and  when  this  laft  failed  in  its  ejSe<a,  he  gave  lenient 
purges.  The  throat  was  kept  clean  by  detergent  gargles,  and 
gentle  antimonial  dofes  and  diluting  drinks  were  adminiftered. 

The  Cholera  Infantum^  which  is  the  fubjeft  of  the  next  tratS-, 
is  alarming  in  its  fymptoms,  and  fatal  in  ks  efFeifts.  It  prevails 
in  moft  of  the  large  towns  in  America.  It  appears  in  the 
fouthern  ftates  in  the  fpring,  but  in  the  northern  not  till  the 
middle  or  end  of  fummcr.  It  has  been  attributed  to  dentition, 
to  wormf,  to  fummer  fruits.  Dr.  Rufli  confiders  it  as  a  bilious 
diforder.  In  th^  treatment  he  recommends  vomits,  purges, 
opiates,  diluting  drinks,  and  glyfters  made  of  flax-feed  tea,  &c. 
After  the  violent  fymptoms  are  compofed,  be  recommends  the 
dccovStion  of  bark  and  port  wine,  or  claret  mixed  with  water. 

Dr.  Ruih  thus  defcribes  a  melancholy  accident,  with  which  w^ 
in  this  miW  iflandy  are  happily  unacquainted  :  ; 

*  Few  fummcrs  elapfe  in  Philadelphia  in  which  there  are  not  in- 
flances  of  many  perfons  being  affeded  by  drinking  cold  water.  In 
-fome  feafons  four  or  five  perfons  have  died  fuddenly  from  this  caufe  m 
one  day.  This  mortality  falls  chiefly  upon  the  labouring  part  of  the 
community,  who  feek  to  allay  their  tkirlt  by  drinking  the  water  from 
the  pumps  in  the  llrects,  and  who  are  too  impatient,  or  too  ignorant, 
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ta  ufe  the  neceffaiy  precautions  for  prevcntiDg  its  morbid  or  deadly 
^e^s  upon  the.m.  Thefe  accidents  feldom  happen,  except' when  the 
mercury  ri<es  above  ^5*^  in  Farenheit's  thermometer. 

'  Jn  a  few  minutes  after,  the  patient  hat  fwallowed  the  water  he 
is  affeded  by  a  dimriefs  of  fight,  he  daggers  iji  attempting  to  walk, 
and,  unlefs  fupported,  falls  to  the  ground ;  he  breathes  with  diffi- 
culty; a  rattling  is  heard  in  his  thnoat ;  his  noftrils  an^  cheeks, ex- 
pand and/conftraft  in  every  aft  of  refpiration;  his  face  appears  fa f- 
fufed  with  blood,  and  of  a  livid  colour ;  his  extremities  become  cold, 
and  his  pulfe  imperceptible;  and,  unlefs  relief  is  fpeedily  obtained, 
thg  difbrder  terminates  in  death  in  four  or  five  minutes.' 

He  recommends  liquid  laudanum  as  an  almoft  certain  remedy. 

Dr.  Rufti's  thoughts  on  the  pulmonary  confumption  contain 
nothing  new.  Thajt  njelancholy  diforder  is  unknown  among 
the  Indians  pf  Nojth- America,  and  feldom  appears  among  thofe 
fettlers  who  rejtain  the  primaeval  manners. 

In  his  obfervations  upon  anthelminthic  medicines.  Dr.  Rufli 
refers  the  difeafes  produced  by  worms  to  thq  clafs  of  neurofes. . 
The  remedies  are  vomits,  purges,  aftringent  fubftances,  and 
fweet  oil ;  cowhage  and  powder  of  tin ;  alfo  common  fait,  ripe 
fruits,  and  faccharine  fubftances.  Calomel  muft  be  given  in 
large  dofes.  The  exprefled  juice  of  onions,  and  a  fyrup  made 
0/  the  bark  of  the  Jamaica  cabbage-tree,  are  powerful  reme- . 
dies ;  but  the  oioft  certain  anthelminthif:  is  the  Carolina  pink- 
root. 

Tetanus  Dr.  Rufli  afcribes  to  relaxation.  Ijt  is  commonly 
produced  by  exceffive  warmth ;  but  it  may  be  occafioned  by  la- 
hoiur  or  fatigue.  The  Dodbor  difapproyes  of  the  ufe  of  opium, 
and  recommends  the  ufe  of  wine  and  bark* 

From  the  obfervations  which  Dr.  Rufli.made  in  the  military 
hofpitals  of  the  IJnited  States,  the  comnfnon  remark  is  confirmea, 
that  ar>  European  has  a  ftronger  conftitution,  can  fupport  more 
f^^tigue,  and  does  not  fufFer  fo  much  from  the  climate,  as  a  na- 
tive of  America,  The  Dover's  account  of  the  influence  of  riie 
American  revolution  upon  the  human  body,  feems  to  be  ex- 
tremely fanciful.  The  greatnefs  and  the  uncertainty  of  the 
event,  and  the  fanguine  expeifbtions  of  the  people,  have  un- 
doubtedly produced  fome  efFeds  j  but  thefe  were  modified  by  va- 
rious circumftances ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  American  army  was 
compofed  of  renegadocs  from  Europe,  whofe  zeal  was  artificial 
and  momentary. 

Dr.  Rufh  has  annexed  a  difcourfe  delivered  tp  his  pupils  at  the 
end  of  his  courfe  of  ledures,  It  contains  fome  plain  advices, 
but  iu  general  it  it  minute'^nd  puprile,  , , 
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* 
Art.  VI,     Archaobgia ;  or^  Mifcellaneous  Tra^s  relating  to  Anti^ 
quity.  Pitblijhed  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London*  Vol,  VIII. 
4to.  ll.  IS.     White.     Lohdon,  1787. 

/  [  Concluded.  ] 

«  XXXVI.     On  the  Origin  of  the  Jews  in  England.     By 
*  Mr.  John  Caley.F.  A.  S.* 

The  firft  notice  that  Mr.  Caky  can  find  of  the  Jews  in  Eng.- 
gland,  is  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century ;  when  a  canon 
was  made,  forbidding  Chriftians  to  partake  of  their, feajis.  In  the 
next  century  mention  is  made  by  a  charter  to  the  abbey  of 
Croyland,  of  lands  given  to  the  monks  by  JfkifS'  Thefe  re- 
marks fhew  the  falihood  of  the  aftion,  that  the  Jews  were  firft 
introduced  into  England  by  the  Conqueror.  What  are  called 
the  laws  of  the  Confeflbr,  alfo  declare  *  the  Jeu^s  and  all  tbeir^. 
^  property  to  be  the  king's.*  Bra£ton  fpcaks  exa£Hy  the  fame 
'  language  for  his  time.  And  all  unite  to  {hew  the  exiftencc, 
and  the  opprefliens,  of  the  Jews  in  this  country,  from  the  be-p 
ginning, 

*  XXXVII,     An  hijiorical  and  defcripttve  Account  of  the  anflent 

*  Pointing  preferved  at  Cowdray  in  Sujfex.      By  John  Top-^ 

^  ham.  Eh*  F^R.A.s:  ' 

N  This  painting  *  contains  the  procefBon  of  King  Edward  VI. 

*  from  the  Tower  of  London  to  Weftminfter,  the  day  preced* 
^  ing  that  of  his  coronation.'  Mr.  Topham  accordingly  dc- 
fcribes  this  proceffion,  from  a  printed  account  at  the  timfe ;  and 
then  gives  us  the  clehneation  of  it,  and  of  the  feveral  parts  of 
Iiondon  through  which  it  moves,  as  they  arc  exhibited  in  the 
ptiftupe.  This  ^  reprefents  the  proccflion  the  Whole  diftance  from 

*  d*c  Tower  to  Weftminfter,  at  the  point  of  time  when  the 

*  Jting  was  in  Cheapfidr,  having  juft  faffed  the  celcbraited  croffi 

*  which  t|icn  ftood  in  that  ftrcet.  The  cavalcade  h  proceed- 
^  ing  through  the  arched  gateway  leading  into  St.  Paul's  church- 
«  yard,  where  it  is  loft  for  a  time ;  but  is  again  feen  at  the  top 
«  of  Ludgate-Street,  advancing  through  Ludgate  and  Temple- 
«  Bar,  ai3  paflcs  [it  fliouH  be,  paffing]  Cbaring-Crofs  to  the 

*  palace  at  Weftminfter.  The  ^rt  meant  principally  to  be  re-i 
i  -pieftntcd,  is  ^le  fouth  fide  of  Cheapfide,  from  Bow  church  to 

*  the  entrance  into  St.  Paul's  chiirch-yard.  The  mafitr  of  each 
<  houfe  isJl^mUng  ai  bis  fiop-doofy  and  faheHng  tb^  Oifg  aS  he 

*p«JJis.'  ./  V   ..     .^ 
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The  old  church  of  Bow,  '  on  \yhich  the  new  one  is  founded, 

*  is  now  coi>verted  into  9.  fepulchral  reppfitory;.  th©  ftruifture  of 

*  which  confifts  of  two  rows  of  fmalf  circular  pillars,  the  capi- 

*  tals  whereof  are  now  about  twaf^et  mi^n  halfdihovQ  the jftoor 

*  of --the  vauity  which  fiews  the  ground  to  i>e  greatly  raifid  in  this 

*  neighbourhood 'y*  and  which  indeed  fliews  the  very  floor  of  the 
old  church  itfelf  to  have  been  gradually  raifed  by  burials,  almoft 
up  to  the  capitals  of  its  pillars. 

*  To  render  more  ufeful'  the  great  conduit  in  Chej^fide,  *  in 

*  1439  the  mayor  and  citizens  obtained  from  the  abbot  and  con^ 

*  vent  of  Weftminftcr,  the  grant  of  a  fountain  called  Oxlafe, 

*  within  the  lands  and  precinft  of  the  manor  of  Paddingtonj  with 

*  the  free  ufe  thereof;'  Quaere,  Where  in  Paddin|;ton  was  this 
fountain  ?  '  provided  there  was  fufEcient  water  left  for  the  fiir-» 
^  mers  and  tenants  of  that  manor,  and  that  the  pipes  ftould  not 

*  be  laid  in  any  part  of  the  lands  within  the  manor  of  Hide^  which 

*  then  belonged  to  the  church  (f  Wejlminjiery  and  now  forms  the 
Hide  Park  of  our  fovereigns. 

*  Thefe  paintings  at  Cowdray  have  generally  been  afcribed  to 

*  Hans  Holbein.     Si^  Jofeph  Ayloffe  was  of  opinion,  that  they 

*  were  not  the  work  of  that  celebrated  mafter ;  but  rather  fup- 

*  pofes  them  to  have  been  the  production  of  Theodore  Ber- 

*  nardi,  who  fome  years  after  painted,  in  the  fenth  tranfept  of 

*  Cbichefter  cathedral,  the  portraits  of  the  kings  of  England  and 
»*  the  biQiops  of  that  fee,  and  afterwards  fettled  with  his  family 

*  in  that  part  of  Suflex.     Whoever  the  painter  might  be,  many 

*  "of  the  figures  reprefented  are  finely  executed ;  and^  according 

*  to  ,the  remark  of  the  ingenious  author  of  Anecdotes  of  .Paint- 

*  ing  in  England,  the  hiftories,  habits,  and  cuftoms  of.the  titnes, 

*  reprefented  in  thefe  paintings,  make,  the  room  which  contains 

*  dieai  a  fmgular  curiofity/  ." 

•  THien  comes  an  appendix,  to  be  annexed  to  each  fixture  vo- 
lume, of  ^  fach  curious  communications,  as  the  council  (hall 

*  not  think  proper  to  publifli  entire'^  only  *  extraSted  from  die 

*  minutes  of  the  Society,  and  formed  into  an  hiftorical  memoir.* 
We  heartily  approve  of  this  addition  to  the  former  plan,  and  ihsdl 
nodce  one  or  two  points  in  it. 

*  Feb.  16,  1764*     Mr.  Jeans,  introduced  by  Mr.  Da  Cofta, 
^  exhibited  an  old  ivory  comb  eight  inches  long  and  a  quarter 

*  deep,  dug  up  1761  ninete^  feet  helow  the  prefent  fiirfece  of 
^  Skipr^W-'Street  in  Aberdeen^  and  fuppdfed  to  hav.e  lain  there, 

*  ever  fince  Edward  III.  king  of  England,  burnt  and  ruined 
f  that  city,  becaufe  the  inhabitants  (hook  ofiF  his  yoke,  and 

*  raaffacrcd  his  garrifoii.  In  digging  to  this  depths  Mr,  Jeans 
'.  ''^  S  4  >  cut 
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*  cut  through  three  p^ved  ftreets  below  the  prefent ;  and  on  the 

*  fpot  where  the  copib  was  taken  up,  were  qll  the  marks  of  fir e^ 

*  and  fome  iron  utenfils  lying  on  a  plain  ground-floor.* 

The  Hon,  Daines  Barrington,  fpeaking  of  the  large  mafles  ot 
ftone  *  on  fome  parts  of  the  Berkfliire  and  Wiltiliire  downs, 
^  and  more  particularly — in  a  village  near  Lord  Cravem's  hunt- 

*  ing  feat  of  Afhdbwn  Park,  which  is  about  two  mHes  diftant 

*  from  the  paftures  ip  Compton  pari(h;'  fays  *  it  feems  very 

*  clear,  that  thefe  immenfe  mafles  were  never  brought  to  their; 

*  prefent  fituations,  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  in  any  age  "or 

*  period  ;  for  they  muft  have  been  removed  from  the  valley  near 

*  Lord  Craven's  fear,  at  two  or  three  miles  diftance ;  to  whith 

*  attempt  I  fhould  fcatcely  conceive  that  the  engineers  of  the 

*  prefent  times  are  equal,'  Mr.  Barrington  therefore  proceeds 
to  fuppofe  *  that  they  were  thrown  to  fuch  a  diftance  by  aa 

*  explojion  accompanying  an  earthquake ;  .when  majl  of  them  fell  in 

*  the  valley  ibuth  of  AQidown  Park,  but  others  were  carried  to 

*  feveral  of  the  adjacent  villages  in  the  vale  of  Whitehorfe,  and 
^  morf  particularly  to  the  fe&di fig- ground  in  Compton  parifli/ 
Tliis  fup^ofition  is  fo  enormoufly  wild  in  itielf,  as  fuppoflng  an 
explofion  without  afligning  any  reafon  or  fixing  any  place  for  it; 
and  as  fuppofing  one  that  muft  have  rent  the  ifland  in  pieces,  if 
it  could  throw  fuch  ftones  to  an  unknown  diftance;  that  credu- 
lity itfelf  muft  rejed  it.     But  when  we  refled,  that  thefe  ftones 

^  of  Compton  parifti  and  Aftidown  Park  are  under  the  downs,  as 
we  know  them  to  be ;  and  that  the  ftone$  are  icattered  all  over 
the  downsj  are  even  fcattered  more  copioufly  over  the  Wiltfliire 
downs,  and  are  even  found  on  the  moors  of  Cornwall,  of  Wales, 
of  Yorkftiire,  of  Derbyfliire,  and  of  every  uncultivated  county 
in  the  ifland ;  we  fee  the  abfurdity  of  Mr.  Barrington'^  explofion 
in  Berkfliire,  with  a  double  force  and  power.  How  then  fhall 
we  account  for  thefe  huge  moor-ftones?  We  account  for  them 
tVius.  The  fbephefds  upon  the  Berkfhirc  downs,  we  know, 
tonfider  them  zs.the  natives  of  the  fdi  Mr;  Barrington  indeed 
objeiSs  to  this,  that  '  thefe  fragments  of  rock  are  chiefly  to  be 

*  (een  in  a  bye  road  through  fields'  pear  Compton ;  and  that  at 
Comptoi\  '  the  foil — is  a  dpep  ^lay,  under  which  it  is  fo  difikrult 
'  to  fiiid  any  materials  for  mending  the  roads,  that  the  inhabit 
J  tants  are  obliged  to  fetch  chalk-ftpnes  from  the  downs  for  this 

*  purpofe,  to  avoid  whiqh  they  fometimes  blaft  thefe  enormous 
^  grey- weathers,  a^  leaft  for  mer^ding  gateways. '  But^is  is 
furely  no  argument.  Every  rock  muft  have  a  pabulum  of  earth 
below  it.  What  then  is  the  proper  pabulum  for  thefe  moor- 
ftones  in  Berkfliire,  Wiltfliire,  &c.  ?  Earth  rauft  b^.  But 
what  kind  of  earth?     We  pretend  ^ot  to  fay,  except  f^om 


'Archaohgia }  or^  MifceUaneous  TraBs  fehflng  to  Antiquity*     iSi 

iafts.  Xhefe  moorftones  are  ^oo  enormous  to  be  i^eirioVed, 
Mr.  Barrington  himfelf  thinks,  even  by  the  engineers  *  of^he 

*  prefent  days.'  Explofioris  muft  be  as  numerous,  as  thefe  ac- 
cumulations of  rocks  :  and  therefore  infinite  in  number.  Each 
muft  have  fhook  the  ifland  to  its  centre,  in  carder  to  throw  fuch 
maflcs  only  a  mile  ofF.  How  then  (hall  we  fcatter  them  as  thev 
are  fcattered,  over  the  ifland  ?  Let  the  Berkfliire  (hepherds  tell 
us.  Shepherds  are  often  better  judges  of  phyfical  phanomenaT^ 
&an  fcholars.  And  the  only  way  of  accounting  for  thefe  ftones, 
is  what  they  have  fuggefted  to  us  ;  that  they  grow  where  they 
are  feen,  in  their  native  beds, 

Mr.  Harrington  hazards  this  wild  and  abfurd  conjecture  of  an 
explofion,  becaufe  it  will  *  remove  a  moft  material  part  of  the 

*  difficulties,  which  attend  that  moft  ftupendous  work  of  rude 

*  art,  Stonehenge.^  We  have  hazarded  ovirs  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon.     *  It  is  well  known,'  adds  Mr.  Harrington,  *  that  there  are 

*  no  fimilar  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  furnifli  materials 

*  for  this  moft  fingular  ftrufture;  and  engineers  have  long  (but 

*  unfuccefsfuUy)  attemf)ted  to  account  for  fuch  large  flabs  hav-' 
5  ing  been  carried  to  their  prefent  fituatioii  from  fo  confider- 

*  able  a  diftancej'  as  the  Grey  Wethers  nea^-  Marlborough,  we 
fuppofe.  And,  fince  explofions  are  ridiculous  when  any  other 
principle  in  nature  is  competent  to  the  occafion  5  and  fince  fucb 
explofions  muft  be  equally  infinite  in  number,  and  at  each  re^ 
petition  deftruftive  of  the  whole  ifland ;  we  are  compelled  to  recur 
to  thefimple  and  obvious  principle,  of  thefe  huge  blocks  grow^ 
ing  generally  where  they  are  founds  knd  growing  particularly  un- 
der the  ffeet  of  the  builders  of  Stonehenge. 

We  thus  conclude  our  review  of  this  volume  of  the  Archae- 
ologia.  We  have  reviewed  it  in  a  manner  that  we  have  never 
feen  attempted  before,  but  which  we  think  peculiarly  adapted 
for  fuch  a  mifcellaneous  work  ^s  this.  We  have  drawn  off 
nearly  all  the  quinteflTence  of  the  volume,  the  richer  juices,  and 
the  more  poignant  i^uces,  of  it  in^o  our  review.  And  we 
have  only  to  conclude  our  treat  in  the  Chrijtian  manner,  with 
2i  prayer  oi  thanks  for  tht  regale  which  we  have  had,  and  with  a 
prayer  ofhope^  that  each  fucceeding  volume  may  give  us  as  good 
^n  entertainment  as  the  prefent  has. 
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Aa#.,VIL  Medical  EJfays.  L  AnEJfaj  on  tht  Principles  ani 
Manner i  of  the  Medical  PrtfeJJidn.  IL  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Merits  of  Solvents  for  the  Stone.  With  JMtions.  8vo.  as-  6d. 
boards.     Dodfley.     London,  1789. 

^HESE  EfTays  are  evidently  the  produftion  of  a  well- 
'*  educated  praftitioner,  and  of  an  honeft  man.  There  is 
sin  air  of  difiippointment  which,  in  many  parts,  the  author  in 
vain  attempts  to  conceal,  by  which  we  (hould  fufpecSl  his  beft 
endeavours  in  his  profefEon  have  not  met  with  the  fuccefs  they 
w.ere  entitled  to ;  and  that  being  unable  to  ftoop  to  fervjlity  of 
meannefe,  he  retired  from  it  at  an  early  age.  However  this  may 
be,  it  becomes  us  to  do  juftice  to  his  honeil  wifhes  to  rendec 
the  profeflion  more  refpedtable,  by  removing  the  unjuft  preju-n 
dices  of  the  ignorant  againft  it,  and  by  reminding  practitioners  of 
the  conduft  they  ought  to  purfue. 

In  the  firft  eflay,  while  the  writer  admits,  or  rather  refufe§ 
to  deny,  that  the  medical  art  is  in  fome  degree  degenerated,  he 
endeavours  to  fliew  that  this  degradation  has  been  efFefted  by 
the  behaviour  of  the  world  towards  pra£lition^rs.  That  a  fuj^ 
picious  carriage  and  niggardly  manner  of  rewarding  their  Ser- 
vices, has  obliged  many  of  them,  in  their  own  defence,  to  adopt 
mwifurcs  they  never  intended  at  the  commencement  of  their 
career.  Why  this  is  fo  often  the  cafe  with  gne  branch  of  the 
.  profeiiion,  the  author  Jtxplains  with  fo  much  propriety  tl»at  we 
iball  give  the  parage  in  his  own  word3  : 

«  That  the  impreflions  of  a  favour  recently  conferred  produce  more 
immediate  and  hvely  fymptoms  of  gratitude  than  the  remembrance 
of  former  aiSts  of  kindnefs,  however  beneficial  or  important,  is  a  fa£l 
which  experience  confirms,  but  honour  difapproves. 

*  A  grateful  heart  ardently  j^ants  to  make  a  quick  return  for 
offices  of  benevolence,  leaving  prudence  and  refledion  to  paufe  and 
to  delay.  For  it  frequently  happens  that  what  in  tRe  moment  of 
thankful  rapture  was  magnified  as  a  godlike  adion,  dwindles,  in  thp 
long-extended  perfpcAive  of  time  and  policy,  into  a  kincinet,  a  duty, 
|uid  a  trifling,  favour. 

*  Did  a  due  fenfe  of  the  importance  of  obligations  equally  diminifh 
in  the  minds  of  thofe  who  confer  and  thofe  who  receive  them,  the 
mutual  complaints  of  ungrateful  and  unreafbnable  tempers  would  not 
be  fo  often  heard. 

\*  But  it  happens  unfortunately  in  the  general  intercourfes  of  life, 
that  the  conferrer  of  a  benefit  heightens  and  overvalues  it  in  the- 
fame  proportion  that  the  perfon  obliged, depreciates  and  lowers  it. 

'  From  a  confideration  of  thefe  truths,  which  are  deduced  from  a 
view  of  the  conduct  of  mankind  in  general,  we  can  eaiily  account ' 
for  the  fame  motives  operating  dill  more  powerfully  in  the  concerns 
of  the  medical  profefHon  in  particular;  a  profeflion  which  exi(^s  in 

relieving 


ttlieyipg  calamities,  tad  lives  by  being  rewarded  for  it.  Thu? 
phyficiaii>  it  id  true,"  has  often  the  advantage  of  receiving  his  fee^ 
accompanied  with-^the  moft  foleron  proteftations  of  reipe£^  and  cftccm, 
and  attended  with  ten  thouiand  inc^cribeable  circumftances  that  in- 
ereafe  its  value. 

*  While  the  imprcffions  of  prcfent  pain,  hope,  and  fear,  are  deep 
Ifi  the  hearts  of  tho  patient  and  his  fnends^  while  the  love  Qf  mpn^ 
is  reprefled  by  increafmg  danger  and  anxiety,  he  is  confidered  and 
received  as  an  invalnablc  friend,  as  pne  on  whom  the  happinefs  an4 
tranquillity  of  the  family  depend ;  while  medicine  is  coniidered  a$ 
the  laft  and  Only  method  of  preferving  a  doubtful  life. 

<  In  this  cafe  the  prefent  is  generally  fuch  as  a  generous  mind  U 
proud  to  beltow,  and  fuch  as  will  not  difgrace  acknowledged  merit 
to  receive. 

*  Happy  intercourfe  where  gratitude  and  liberality  increafc  th» 
pleafure  of  doing  good,  and  give  a  2^fi;  to  that  befl  of  all  efforts,  an 
effort  to  blefs! 

'  Bat  in  branches  of  the  profeflion  lefs  honourable,  lefi  lucrativey 
but  more  fatiguing  and  laborious,  the  cafe  is  far  otherwife:  thefe 
nnhappy  men  are  feldom  employed  from  any  preference  of  opinion, 
but  chiefly  becaufe  their  advice  and  afliftance  are  procured  at  the 
cheapen  rates ;  and  not  unfrequently  becaufe  they  may  be  defrauded 
andimpofed  on  With  Icfs  difficulty,  and  lefs  fear  of  deteftion  and 
punifhment. 

*  It  is  a  matter  of  eafc,  and  often  of  triumph,  to  an  illiberal  miil^; 
to  find  out  fome  plaufible  pretence  for  difappointment,  delay,  or  re*^ 
fttfal ;  nor  indeed  can  it  be  denied  that  the  infamous  returns  of  abufe 
and  <kfamation  are  cheap  methods  of  difchaiging,  or  rather  evading 
a.  demand. 

^  We  may  in  fome  degree  excufe  the  celebrated  Dr.  Radcliffe  for 
his  unjuftifisble  advice  to  Dr.  Mead,  under  the  fuppoHtion  that  he 
was  irritated  by  fimilar  treatment,  and  provoked  by  ill  ufaj^e. 

'  An  uncomplying  kind  of  behaviour,  fuch  as  Radcliffe's,  bor- 
dering, on  cruelty,  would  be  unfufFerable  in  a  man  of  lefs  eminence^ 
but  would  be  highly  culpable  in  any  one. 

'  Thefubaltem  practitioner  muft  attain  or  affume  more  philofophy,' 
or  he  muft  not  eat ;  he  muft  learn  to  fubmit  with  patience  to  the  in-> 
folts  and  ii^uries  which  the  lower  orders  of  his  profeflion  are  daily 
l^xpofed  to.       ' 

*  And  if  Ae  docs  not  receive  a  confiderable  gratification  from  the 
^ercife  of  a  benevolent  difpofition,  independent  of  the, profits  of  his 
pradice,  he  may  look  with  envy  on  the  preferable  condition  of  an. 
hewer  of  wood  or  a  drawer  of  .Viiater. 

*  The  dexterity  requifite  for  efFeding  a  good  day*s  *worky  and  the* 
pflaufible  exhibition  of  innocent  no-meaning  trifles  in  all  cafes,  cer- 
t^nly  requires  no  great  exertion  of  the  mind  in  inveftigating  the 
complaints  of  a  patient,  and  may  be  termed  an  eaiy  way  of  doing 
Bufinefs. 

'^  But  fuch  a  condu£t,  how  well  foever  it  may  anfwer  the  prefent 

pqrpofes  of  profit,  will  afford  no  iktisfaftion  in  the  retired  momenta 

%X  unbiafled  reflefUon ;  when  a  man  ihall  find  that  he  has  loft  many 

. .  J  y  opportunities 
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©pportutiitrcs  of  produciDg  ibmc  ciTential  advantage,  or  removing 
Ibnie  threatening  evil.' 

Otir  author  next  proceeds  to  inveftigate  {ome  cf  the  preju-. 
dices  againft  the  art  itfelf,  independent  of  its  pradice.  Here 
we  meet  with  iotne  ingenious,  but  not  fufitciently  connected, 
ebferVattons.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  indeed,  that  in  this,  as  well 
^  every  other  part  of  the  work,  the  ftyle  is  much  too  uncon- 
nected and  difFufive.  The  paragraphs  are  fo  (hort  as  to  give 
them  the  aif  of  aphorlfms  ;  and  the  mind  is  not  oqly  weary  of 
fuch  perpetual  interruption,  but  often  difappointed  by  a  brevity 
which  feems  to  leave  the  fubjed  unfiniftied.  As  this  gentlemaq. 
is  fond  of  a  Latin  fentence,  we  (halj  remind  him  of 

.^ Brevis  ejfe  lab  or  q 

Oifeurus  fio*  HoR. 

•  The  reft  of' th'S  effay  confifis  chiefly  of  obfervatioi?^  on  the 
general  mode  of  fonducling  the  pra<5lice,  and  particularly  of  the 
prefent  ftate  of  it.  Though  we  coincide  with  the  ingenious 
writer  in  moft  ipftances,  we  think  in  one  he  has  fallen  into  a 
ecner^  error..  Whatever  may  have  been  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Garth,  or  of  modern  wits,  as  to  the  fuperfluous  number  of 
ptahSikitaiwts,  we  wifli  it  to  be  afcertained  how  many  of  them 
arc  kfe  employed  through  the  day,  than  men,  who  fliould  devote 
at  leaft  fome  time  to  application,  ought  to  be.  If  it  be  faid  that 
this  is  the  cafe  of  fome  of  the  young  phyficians,  we  anfwer 
Aeir  nurnber  is  fmall,  and  that  the  inferior  branches  have,  for 
Ae  moll  part,  infinitely  lefs  leifure  than  men  of  bufmefs,  who, 
are  mitch  better  paid  for  their  labour.  We  are  particularly  in- 
duced to  make  this  obfervation  becaufe  the  poverty  of  this  clafs 
of  practitioners  is  too  frequently  and  inconfiderately  afcribed  to 
their  numbers :  but  if  they  are  all  employed,  it  is  plain  their 
i|Umbcr  is  not  greater  than  the  public  has  occafion  for,  how- 
ever injurious  it  may  be  to  their  own  eafe  and  emolument. 

In  the  fecond  efiay,  or  inquiry  into  the  merit  of  fol vents  for 
the  ftone,  the  author  takes  a  view  of  moft  of  the  lethontryptics 
that  have  been  offered  to  the  public,  and  ftjews  the  fuperior  ad- 
vantages of  the  operation.  But  here,  for  want  of  keeping  pace 
with  the  improvement  of  the  art,  he  has  fallen  into  an  error ' 
which,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  one  almoft  wonders  could 
been  committed  by  fo  fenfible  a  writer.  The  folvent  medicine, 
fays  pur  author,  was  fuppofed  to  adt  upon  the  ftone  by  diflblv- 
kig  the  glutinous  matter,  which  united  like  a  cement,  and 
bound  the  earthy  particles  of  it  together.  It  is  indeed  extremely 
difficult  to  conceive  what  idea  the  firft  who  propofed  alkalis  as  a 
folvent  for  the  ftone  entertained  of  their  effeds,  but  it  is  only- 
quidid  to  allow  that  experiment  directed  tjiem  to  the  ireniedy. 
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Tt  Is  now  well  known  that  the  quantity  of  earth  is-  trifling  m 
the  component  parts  of  the  human  calculus,  compared  with  the 
peculiar  acid  it  contjiios.  Thus,  the  old  pradice  conftrwiiJg  the 
modem  theoty,  founded  on  experiment,  is  at  leaft  a  prefumptivc 
argumenrin  its.  favour.  While  we  admit  this,  we  allow  with 
the  .author  the  great  impropriety  of  perfevering  long  in  the-ufe 
of  remedies  which  materially  injure  the  conftitution  be&rethey 
produce  any  effedls  on  a  calculus.  Perhaps  lime-water  may  be 
an  exception  to  the  general  objeftions  againft  alkalis;  and  if 
its  eflfeflts  are  flower,  may  be  perfevered  in  till  fome  advantages 
are  produced,  or  the  increafing  pain  encourages  the  patient  ta 
fubmit  to  the  operation. 

The  author  next  glances  at  the  ineiEcacy  of  fixed  air,  whicli 
its  warmeft  advocates  muft  allow  in  this  difeafe  proved  a  mecc 
bubble.  The  various  objedtions  againft  the  operation  are  thca 
fairly  and  candidly  examined,  and  the  moft  ratijonal  conclufiioos 
drawn,  which  are  flrengthened  by  a  flatement  of  fa£ls  taken 
from  Mr.  Chefelden's  Hofpital  Praftice,  which,  with  the  au- 
thor's general  fummary  of  the  argument,  we  fliall  lay  before  our 
readers : 

<  The  patients  he  [Mr.  Chefelden]  publicly  cut  for  the  ilone,  ui 
St.  Thomas's  HofpitaU  were  two  hondred  and  thirteen^  their  dife- 
-  rent  ages,  and  the  number  that  died>  I  (hall  endeavour  to  arrange x 
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*  The  proportion  of  twenty  out  of  fuch  a  number  cannot  be  thooglit 
great  or  alarming. 

.    «  Mr.  Chefelden  obferves  thatfeveral  had  the  fmall^pox  during 
their  cure,  fome  of  whom  died.  <        ■    -    * 

*  One  of  the  firll  hundred  and  five  had  a  violent  whooping-cough, 
which  carried  him  off.  In  this  cafe,  the  urgency  of  the  ftone  fymp- 
toms  moft  likely  rendered  the  operation  immediately  neceiTary ;  other- 
wife,  waiting  until  the  incidental  difeafe  was  better  would  hav6  been 
advifeable. 

«  So  that  from  the  general  opinion  of  furgeons,  from  Mr.  Chcfe!- 
dietiV  account^  from  what  has  been  imparted  to  me  on  the  beft  ao- 

thonty. 
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thority,  and  from  what  has  /alien  under  my  own  obiefvanon,  during 
my  attendance  at  hoTpitalg ;  we  cannot  atfert,  with  troth,  that  more 
than  one  ont  of  ekyen  dte  in  coniequence  of  bdng  cut  for  the 
ftone. 

<  Were  we  or  could  we  divell  the  operation  of  fome  of  its  acci* 
dental  difad vantages,  and  be  careful  enough  to  guard  agatntt  fome> 
of  the  caufes  I  have  before  mentioned,  candour  might  allow  us  to 
bring  the  number  to  one  in  fourteen  ;  a  degree  of  danger  \^ch  at* 
tends  few  capital  operations  in  fo  fmall  a  proportion.  ^ 

*  As  the  method  of  attempting  to  diflblve  the  ftonc'in  the  bladder 
by  means  of  injcftions  has,  for  feveral  obvious  reafons,  fallen  into 
jgeneral  difufe,  I  haVe  fpoken  but  Httle  of  them  in  particular,  bccaufc 
many  of  the  reafons  urged  againft  other  modes  of  treatment  were 
equally  cogent  againft  this. 

*'  Should  a  folvent  be  hereafter  offered  to  the  world,  it  will  be 
necefTary,  towards  forming  a  proper  judgment  of  its  efficacy,  to  ex- 
amine all  who  take  it  after  death ;  the  efieds  of  the  medicine  OM 
^  frtma  <via  and  general  health  of  the  patiem,  ihould  be  ftti^Uy 
attended  to ;  and  the  number  on  whom  the  trial  is  made  ihould  be 
confiderable. 

*  Should  future  ages  poflefs  a  folvent  efficacious,  but  not  deftruc- 
^tive  to  the  fyftem,  lithotomy  may  perhaps  be  fuperfeded ;  until  ihen^ 

reafon  dnd  experience  point  it  out  as  the  beft  and  only  relburce. 

*  And  it  i^TQi  very  clear  that  the  fame  which  the  moft  reputed 
folvents  have  acquired  has  been  built  on  errors  in  judgment,  or  in- 
terefted  views.  For  the  human  calculus  feems  to  be  a  fubftance  that 
can  be  aded  upon  only  by  fuch  preparations,  the  introdudion  of 
which  into  the  body,  in  any  necefTary  degree  of  flrength,  is  incon  - 
fiftent  with  the  delicacy  6f  the  parts  they  nnaft  pafs  though,  hurtful 
to  the  general  health  of  the  patient,  and  peculiarly  injurious  to  the 
funftions  of  the  parts  affedled  and  their  appendages, 

*  I  ihall  conclude  with  advifing  thofe  who  have  prudent  refolution 
enough  to  undergo  the  operation,  to  do  it  in  time,  before  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  difeale  itfelf,  or  the  deleterious  ufe  of  folvents,  have  im- 
paired their  general  health  ;  for,  in  a  morbid  ftat$;  of  the  blood  and 
juices,  no  wound  can  heal  kindly;  and  the  operation,  however  fafe 
and  fkilfuUy  perfofmed,  by  fuch  means  may  be  rendered  hazardous, 
and  frequently  fatal.' 

We  cannot  take  our  leave  of  this  little  performance  without 
^gaia  acknowledging  l;he  good  intentions  of  the  writer,  and  re- 
commending the  perufal  of  it  to  medical  praditioners  and  cal- 
culous fuflerers. 
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AkT.  Vin.  J  View  of  the  ,prefent  State  of  Derby/hire ;  with 
an  A€0unt  of  its  mojl  remarkahie  Antiquities.  Illuflrated  by  an 
accurate  Map  and  Plates:  By  James  Pilkington^  8vo.  2  vols. 
13s.  boards.  Derby,  printea:  Drcwry>  Derby;  Deighton, 
London.     17S9. 

OEVERAL  counties  of  England  have  already  afforded  fub- 
*^  je<ft  to  the  writers  of  topography;  and  Derbyihire,  doub- 
tlefs  has-  fome  claim  to  the  diligent  attention  of  fiich  in- 
quirers. This  county  lies  nearly  in  the  middle  of  England^ 
According  to  Burdett's  furtey,  its  greateft  length  from  north  to 
fouth  is  about  fifty-five,  and  its  greateft  breadth  from  eaft  td 
weft  about  thirty-three  miles.  The  face  of  the  (Country  exhibits 
fo  irregular  an  appearance  that  the  fouthern  and  northern  parts 
of  it  are  a  ftriking  contraft  to  each  other.  The  former  is  Jiot 
jjarticularly  remarkable  for  its  hills  and  valleys ;  but  the  latter  is 
diftinguiihed  in  an  eminent  degi^  by  a  long  and  continued  ftic- 
cei^on  of  both.  In  this  part  of  the  kingdom  the  country  begins 
gently  to  rife  into  hills,  which,  in  their  progrefs  to  the  norths 
fweil  gradually  into  mountains.  They  firlt  divide  Lancaihire 
from  Yorkfliire;  after  which,  entering  Weftmoreland,  they 
fpread  over  the  whole  face  of  that  county,  and  a  part  of  Cum- 
berland. Then  contrafting  into  a  ridge  or  chain,  they  form 
.the  limits  betwixt  Cumberland  and  Northumberland ;  whence, 
continuing  their  direftion  northward,  they  at  laft  enter  Scotland. 

The  northern  port  of  Derbyfliire,  which  is  fo  much  diftin* 
guiflied  by  the  number,  height^  and  extent  of  its  hills  and 
mountains,  is  no  lefs  remarkable  for  the  great  depth  and  width 
of  its  valleys,  and  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its  dales.  The 
width  and  depth  of  the  valleys  are  generally  in  proportion  to  the 
height  of  the  ridges  and  mountain^  by  which  they  afe  bounded. 
The  broadeft  and  deepeft,  therefore,  are  found  in  the^  High' 
Peak,  where  their  width,  however,  it  is  computed,  never  ex- 
ceeds two  miles,  and  their  depth  a  thoufand  feet.  Upon  lookr 
ing  iat^the  broad  deep  valleys  of  the  High  Peak,  fays  our  author, 
the  mind  is  filled  with  grand  and  fublime  ideas;  but  diverfified 
beauty  is  the  prevailing  chara<fteriftic  of  the  narrow  dales  of  the 
Law  Peak ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  country  which  can  boaft  of - 
finer  fcenes  of  the  latter  kind  than  Derbyihire.  Though  we 
cannot  follow  our  author  in  his  particular  account  of  the  coun- 
try, we  Ihall  give  the  following  fliort  extraft  as  a  fpecimen  of 
his  defcription,  which  in  general  we  think  is  drawn  with 
accuracy: 

/  The  valley  in  the  High  Peak  which  has  appeared  to  me  inoft 
firiking  ii  thac  in  Which  the  town  of  CalUeton  (lands.    The  firft 
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Yiew  you  get  into  it,  when  you  enter  it  ffom  the  fouth,  is  the  beff^ 
more  efpecially  at  a.  point  Where  the  road  makes  a  fudden  and  abrupt 
turning  along  the  edge  of  a  high  and  ileep  precipice  down  into  the 
town  of  Caftktoh,  The  valley,  whidi  is  at  leaft  800  feet  deep,  and 
in  many  parts  nearly  two  miles  wide,  extends  direflly  eaftward  to 
the  diftance  of  five  or  fix  miles.  A  number  of  lefler  dales  from  the 
north  and  fouth  are  feen  at  various  diHance^  to  open  into  it.  The 
fieep  fides  of  the  valley  are  alfo  rendered  very  beautiful  by  a  feries  of 
well-cultivated  enclofures,  which  nk  one  above  another  to  its  very 
edge.  The  vilb^  of  Hope  with  its  fpire  church,  whicb  fbnds  at 
the  diftance  of  two  miles  to  the  eaU  down  the  valley,  has  a  very 
i^reeable  effe^i.  Direding  yoiir'  eye  along  the  edge  of  the  north 
ilde  of  the  valley,  you  fee  the  country  boldly  iwelling  into  hills,  and 
at  length  terminating  in  two  high  points  at  a  confiderable  diltance 
firom  each  other. 

*  When  you  defcend  from  this  elevated  fituation  a  frelh  fet  of  ob- 
je£ls  prefent  themfelves,  no  lefs  ftriking  and  pi6luref<jue.  At  the 
bottom  you  obfcrve  the  town  of  Caftleton.  On  a  very  high  and  fleep 
enlinence  to  the  fouth  of  it,  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  caSle  now  and 
then  catch  your  eye.  And  dire^Iy  beyond  the  town  the  celebrated 
Mam -Tor  raifes  his  lofty  head,  and  with,  an  awful  majefty  feems  to 
overlook  all  this  fcene  of  beauty  and  grandeur. 

*  This  valley  ddcs  not  extend  weflward  beyond  the  town  of  Caftle- 
ton, but  here  forms  a  moft  noble  and  magnificent  amphitheatre,  its 
back  rifing  in  many  parts  at  leaft  icoo  feet,  and  the  diameter  of  its 
front  meafuring  nearly  two  miles.  If  purfued  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion, it  will  however  be  found  to  be  of  very  great  length,  extending 
to  the  diftance  of  forty  miles  even  below  the  town  of  Derby. 

'  In  the  courfe  of  this  valley  the  views  are  extremely  diverfified. 
In  fome  places  it  becomes  very  narrow,  and  its  fides  are  fo  thickly 
clothed  with  wood,  as  to  render  it  almoft  impafi!able.  It  then  gra- 
dually opens,  again,  and  you  have  a  ^wide  extended  profped  before 
you.  Every  mile,  nay  almoft  every  ftep,  prefents  frefti  objeds  and 
fcenes,  fome  of  them  .the  moft  grand,  beautiful,  and  romantic,  whidi 
can  be  conceived.* 

The  atn^ofphere  and  clinriate  of  Derbyfhire  are  no  lefs  various 
than  the  general  furface  of  the  country.  In  the  fouthern  part  of 
it  they  greatly  refemble  thofe  of  neighbouring  counties,  which 
have  the  fame  degree  of  elevation.  But  in  the  Hitj;h  Pfeafc  and 
the  north-eaft  extremity  of  the  county,  they  are  different  in  fe- 
veral  refpefts,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  rain ; 
of  which  fo  large  a  proportion  fcarcely  falls  in  any  other  part  of 
England  as  in  the  diftrift  laft  Aientioned.  It  appears,  from  a 
comparative  view,  that  the  quantity  of  rain  which  fells  at  Chatf* 
worth  every  year,  exceeds,  nearly  one-third,  that  which  has 
been  collected  at  Lyndon  and  London  during  t^c  fame  fpace  of 
time. 

Another  circumftance  obferveable  in  regard  to  the  atmofphere 
©f  the  Peak  of  Dcrbyfliire  is,  that  i^  is.  fubjcd  to  very  ftrong 

winds. 


>yinds.  BtiAc  currents  of  air  are  often  felt  on  thefe  high  gwmids 
"When  the  iahabitants  of  low  and  lejfe  irregular  cpimt^ies  in  the 
neighbourhood  fufFer  gr^at  inconvenienqe  by  1^  ftitrgme  clo]^ 
nefs  of  the  weather.  '        ' 

It  has  been  faid  that  no  endemic,  or  epidemic  diforder«j  nt> 
agues  or  fevers,  are  known  to  prevail  in  the  ^orth /part  of  the 
county.  But  this  affertion  muft  be'underftood  with  fome  de^ 
,gree  of  limitation.  For,  upon  inquiry^  ©"ur  author  ha:s  been 
frequently  informed  that  in  the  deep  vallies  and,  narrow  dales 
agues  and  fevers  are  not  uncommon,  though  fuch  as  live  iri 
higher  fituations  are  feldom  troubled  with  thofe  complaints* 
There  is,,  however,  one^  difeafe  to  which  the  itthabitants  of 
DerbyihIrP  are  fo  much  fubje<9:  that  it  h^s  recivedits  name  from 
Its  great  prevalence  in  .this  (ituationi  being  called  the  broncho'- 
cele,  or  Derhy  neck.  It  is  a  ti^raor  arifing  on  the  ifore^p^rt  qf 
the  neck...  &ut  of  this  we  fliaU  fay  no  more,  as^  an  account  of 
it,  v/itlj.  the  method  of  cure,  was  publiihcd  by  Mr.  Proffer  in 

^769- ......  X     -  .       / 

Mr*  Pilkington  next  enters  upon  the  fubterraneous  geograt)hy 
of  the  county,  which  he  defcribes  with  much  precifion,  under 
the  general  heads  of  Hmeftone,  coal,  and  gritftone  land.  We 
tneah  not  to  accbmpany  him  through  his  ^xtenfive  inquiries  on 
this  (ubjeft,  but  fliall  prefent  our  readers  with  his  defcription  of 
the  remarkable  cavern  at  Caftleton,  known  by  the  name  o^ 

Peak'jsHole:  i 

.....    ^  ^^ 

'  It  is  fituated  in  a  deep  and  narrow  recefs  of  the  l^alley  in  whict 
the  tf»wa  il^pdg^  Oa  each  fide,  and  near  tl^cend  pf  ^his  rfcefs^  two 
large  faces  of  rock  are  it^i^  riiing  to  a  vaftJjieight.  On  the  fummif 
to  the  lefi,  and  clofe  to  the  edge  gf  the  precipice,  ap  anpignt  c^ftl^ 
■appefars  asit  were, perched  aloft  in  the  air.  And  at  iho  foot  of  the 
rock,  on  the  pppofite  fide,  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  opens  with,  grai^- 
deur  and  magnificence.  It  is  about  fourteen  yards  nigh  and  forty 
wid6.  The  arch  at  the  entrance*  is  regularly  formed,  and.  in  a  di- 
rc£l  line  extends  nearly  three  hundred 'feet*  This  part  is  tolerable 
light,  and  inhabited  by  a  numbel-  of  poor  people  employed  iri  the 
inantt6eftifi*fe^df  packthread*  They  have  built  fmall  dwellings,  and 
Ibllow  thciT  work  in  this  .fpacious  and  extended  vault  without  expe- 
Jriencing  thj^  bwrnirtg  heats  of  the  fumraer,  or  thg  flivp  colds  of  <he 
wipt^^  feafon*  Beyond  the  firll  turning  a  gentle  declivity  is  per- 
iceived,- ;fnd  the  path  is  rendered  wet  and  dirty- by  the  drops  of  watqr 
]whic)^  are  freqwwuly, falling  from  the  roof.  At  the  dillance  of  a^om 
ahihundted  and  thijrty  ^ards  froni  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  all  fur.- 
*  ther  progrefs  into  it  was  formerly  obftruded  bv  a  projedipn  of  the 
ro^k,  and  a  deep  gUlf  at  the  extremity  of  it,  but  a  paf^gejs  npyr 
ppened'ithrough  the  rock,  and  a  drfor  is  hung  and  locked  to  prevent 
any  one  from  going  beyond  this  place  without  the  affiftance  of  a 
^uide. 
'      n  •    }  1  T  '    '  ^  /The 
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*  The  (favcrn,. which  has  been  ibme  time  gradually  comra^^, 
appears  about  twenty  yards  from  hetjce  to  be  entirdjr  clofed  in  every 
part.  However/  itpcti  t  n^r  approach  to  the  rock,  a  low  pailage 
under  it,  ajmoft  full  of  water,  it  difcovered.  This  opening  is  ji*ft 
lajge  enough  to  admit  a  faoall  boat,  but  (be  paflenger  in  it  is.  obliged 
to  ue  aknoft  ftatdown»  whilft  it  is  ptiihed  under  the  rock»  Upon 
boding  he  fisds  him£:ll'  in  a  cavern,  flill  oiore  ^acious  than  the 
foimcT.  It  ia  (aid  tp  be  feventy  yards  wide  and  forty,  high ;  but  not 
a  ray  of  li|;ht  can  enter  it,  exceptipg  that  which  proceeds  from  a 
fingle,  which  he  carries  with  him ;  and  the  £iint  elimmering  of  thi» 
tends  only  to  render  him  feniible  of  the  extreme  darkaefs  and  horror 
of  the  puice.  However^  by  a  propo*  difpofition  of  candles,  a  to* 
Icrably  complete  idea  of  its  fliape  and  fize  may  be  formed.  When 
fuf&ciently  illuminated,  a  path  may  be  obferved  oi^  the  right  handir 
which  leads  up  a  fteep  afcent  to  the  top  of  a  high  rock,  called  the 
chanceL  Ddeending  from  thts  elevated  fituation,  and  proceeding 
fiirther  in  the  cavern,  yott  perceive  that  it  becomes  again  much  aar-^ 
rower  and  lower.  Bat  from  this  part  to  the  end  noihuig  occun 
which  is  particularly  deferving  of  remark.  , 

'  The  whole  length  of  this  ittbterraneous  pailage  is  iaid  to  be  feveit 
hundred  and  fifty  yards ;,  and  attem|>ts  have  been  made  to  extend  k 
farther,  from  an  expedation  of  opening  a  cpmmunicadon  with  ano- 
ther cavern.  But  though  feveral  yards  of  the  rock  have  been  blafted 
away,  all  efforts  for  this  purpofe  have  hitherto  proved  unfuccefsful. 
However,  about  fix  years  ago,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  thfe  end  of  the 
old  paffage,  a  new  one  was  difcovered.  Its  length  is  about  an  hun* 
dred  and  fixty-four  yards.  Eut  it  is  not  equal  in  either  height  or 
width  to  that  which  has  been  defcribed.' 

'  Our  author  afterwards  gives  a  particular  account  of  the  mines^ 
of  lead,  troiT,  cahunine^  cc^per,  and  coal^  wrdi  the  method  of 
working  each. 

By  infcriptions  on  feveral  blocks  of  lead  which  have  been 
found  in  this  county,  it  is  unqueftionable  that  tbe  lead-mines  in 
Derbyfliirc  w^re  worked  by  the  Romans.  It  appears  that,, 
from  the  year  1758  to  1783,  the  Gregory  mine  at  Afhover 
alone  yiekkd  lead  to  the  value  of  105,986/.  os.  3|rf.  and  that 
diuing  this  period  it  produced,  upon  an  average,  i5ii*tons  an- 
jiually.  The  qiwntity  of  iron  which  is  annually  produced  ia 
thiS'County  has  likcwife  been  of  late  very  confiderable..  At  pre- 
fent  it  amounts  to  about  560a  tons.  The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Watforf 
feys,  in  his  Chemical  Eflays,  that  the  calamine  armuafly  raifed 
in  Derbyfhire  amounts  to  about  1500  tons,  though  focty  years 
ago  it  did  not  produce  40  tons  a  year.  At  what  time  this  efti*. 
roate  was  made  is  uncertain ;  but  from  th^  Beft  infornlatioa 
2Ar,  pilkington  could,  obtain,,  diere  does  not  appear  to  be  mor^ 
than  500  tons,  at  prefi^nt,  aunu^)}y  col)e<3:ed  from  die  feveral 
places  where  calamine  is  found.  Copper  ore  has  yet  been  found 
'Oiilyin  very  fmall  quantity  in  Derbyfliire.     What  coal  is  got  in 
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'  Ais  county  cv^ry  year,  it  is  fcat-c^ly.poffible  to  afcertain  with ' 
•  exa^nefs ;  bat  the  quantity  muft  be  very  large  ^  for  befides  what 
is  coQifinned  ia  the  neighbouring  couotryv  ^  conflderable  quan-« 
tity  is  conveyed  by  the  Erewafh  canal  into  Leiceflerlhire.  The 
quantity  of  [Rafter- ftone  annually  raifed  at  Chellafton  pits  i&abcut 
800  tons.  Thefe  various  fources  of  natural  riches  inDerbyOikc 
caniiot  but  prove  highly  valuable. 

This  county  is  likewife  remarkable  for  native  and  extraneous 
foffils.  The  latter  are  extremely  worthy  of  notice,  on  account 
both  of  their  amazing  number  and  variety.  They  occur  in  almofi; 
every  part  of  Derbyfhire.  The  mountains  of  limeftope,  which 
extend  through  the  High  and  Low  Peak,  abound  with  marine 
prodii^ions.  Entrochi,  a  fpecies  of  ftar-fifli,  are  found  almoft 
every;  where.  Our  author  has  feen  continued  beds  of  them,  ' 
;dKive  twenty  miles  in  length.  The  number  of  anomiae  is  pro- 
digious. The  cone  in  cone  corraloid  is  found,  in  a  bed  ten 
inches  ddep,  on  the  farface  of  the  fliell  marble  at  Tupton  near 
Wingerworth.  The  cone  is  exceedingly  diftinft ;  and  is  like- 
wife  found  in  great  abundance  in  other  parts  of  the  county, 
Corraloids,  refembling  that  which  is  found  in  the  Red-Sea,  are 
frequent ;  as  are  alfo  madrepores,  millepores,  tubipores,  fungitae, 
conic  fuxigitSB,  aflroites9  porpites,  retepores,  the  fea-fan,  and  a 
variety  of  other  fpecies. 

Among  the  animals  and  rnfe^  there  occurs  ^  fmall  alligator 
in  thie  black  marble  at  Afliford,  The  tail  and  back  of  a  cro« 
codile  are  faid  to  have  been  found  at  Aihford,  and  to  be  pre- 
ferved  in  a  cabinet  at  Brufiels.  Groups  of  flies  have  been  found 
in  black  marble  at  the  fame  place ;  with  a  beetle  in  iron-ftone, 
and  a  butterfly  in  the  fame,  at  Swanwick.  Many  vegetable  im- 
preflipns  are  likewife  to  be  found  in  different  parts. 

We  afterwards  meet  with  an  account  of  the  medicinal  waters 
and  baths,  rivers,  navigable  canals,  agriculture,  t>roduce,  ani- 
mals, and  birds,  of  the  county.  Our  author  informs  us,  con- 
cerning the  otter,  that  a  few  years  aeo  one  was  brought  up 
tame  at  Eckington.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Pegge  told  him  that  he 
law  it  twice  or  three  times  j  once  in  the  water,  where  it  caught 
a  large  eel,  with  which  in  its  mouth  it  fwam  about  fome 
time^  It  was  as  tapie  and  harmlefs  as  a  lap-dog,  and  would 
come  when  called. 

In  the  fecond  volume  the  author  takes  a  general  view  of  th^ 
ancient  and  modern  flate  of  Derbyfhire,  with  its  government, 
civil  policy,  and  religion,  at  different  periods.  He  appears  like- 
wiff  to  have  been  at  much  pains  in  endeavouring  to  afcertain 
the  prefent  ftate  of  population  in  ^e  county.  The  refuU  of  his 
-inquiries  is,  that  the  number  of  houfes  now  in  Derbyfhire  is 
25,206,  a|i4  of  inhabitants  1241465. .  In  that  part  of  the  county 
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where  the  bufinefs  of  the  lead-mines  is  carried  on,  it  is  fuppofeaS 
by  feme  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  fmallerthan  it  was 
fifty  years  ago.  But  we  are  aflured  that  even  in  thofc  fituations 
population  is  now  much  revived ;  and  in  other  places  it  is  confi- 
derably  greater  than  it  ever  was  sft  any  former  periods  Wherever 
Mr.  rilkingtoh  has  had  opportunities  of  procuring  the  nectfiary 
information,  he  has  given  a  comparative  view  of  the  ftate  of  births 
and  burials  ;  from  which  it  appears  highly  probable  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Derbyfliire  are  continually  increafing  in  number. 

The  manufeihires  carried  on  in  Derbyfliire  are  various  and 
cxtenfive.  '  Thofe  chiefly  cultivated  are  ti\ky  cotton,  wool,  ^nd 
iron.  We  are  told  that  the  firft,  which  is  confined  almoft  to* 
the  town  of  Derby,  affords  employment  to  abbiit  fifteen  hun- 
dred hands.  Cotton  is  manufaftured  in  different  parts  of  the 
county,  with  the  machine  invented  by  Sir  Richard  Arkwright- 
Several  having  been  conftruSed  upon  that  model,  the  number 
of  tnachines  which  are  now  worked  in  this  counify  is  fixteen,. 
and  the  hands  employed  by  them  may  be  computed  at  three 
thoufand.  A  connderable  quantity  of  cotton  is  likewife  fpun 
upon  hand  machines,  or  wheels,  in  the  north-weft  part  of  the  - 
county,  befides  looms  for  weaving  cotton  r  of  the  latter  of 
whieh  the  number  is  computed  to  be  at  prefent  about  two 
hundred. 

A  large  quantity  of  wool  likewife  i^  manHfeaured  in  D#fbj^ 
(hire  both  into  ftockings  and  cbth.  The  bufincfe  of  hofiery  is- 
carried  on  extenfively  in  that  part  of  thie  county  which  borders 
upon  Nottinghamfliirc,  and  alfo  at  Litton  near  Tidefwell.  The- 
author  has  endeavoured  to  afcertain  the  number  of  frames  em- 
ployed, and  believes  them  ta  amount  to  about  1 350.  But  this^ 
calculation  includes  thofe  upon  which  filk  and  cotton,  as  well  a» 
wool,  are  wrought. 

In  that  part  of  the  High  Peak  which  borders  upon  Yorkfhirey 
a  (mail  quantity  of  wool  is  manufadured  into  doth ;  and  in  the 
north- eaft  part  of  the  county  the  manufafture  of  irdin  is  con- 
fiderable.  But  the  principal  manufacture  o£  this  metAl  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sheffield ;.  where  nearly  three 
hundred  hands  are  employed  chiefly  in  making  fcythes  and  fkkles. 
Befides  thefe,  fome  other  inferior  manufactures  are  tnentioned^ 
as  exifting  in  this  county,  which  appears  to  be  at  prefent  in  a 
very  flourifliing  i^ate,  both  with  refpecS  to  its  native  and  arti- 
'  ficial  productions. 

The  author  proceeds  next  to  take  a  particular  view  of  the 

'  ancient  and  prelent  ftate  of  towns, '  villages.  Churches,  religious 

houfes,  caltles,  feats,  families,  &c.     In  this  furvey  oi  the  county 

he  follows  the  ecclefiaftical  divifions  of  it  into  deaneries ;  but 

we  Cannot  afford  to  accompany  him  on  fo  extenfive  a  prog«t>fe. 

T|hough 
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Though  Mr.  Pilkingjon  has,  for  good  reafons,  omitted -fome 
^>arts  of  his  propofed  invettigiitioQ,  he  has  proG?cuted  others  wkh^ 
much  iaduftry ;  apd  there  is  every  reafon  to  be  iatisfied  that  he 
lias  giv^n  a  faithful,  and,  for  the  purpofe  of  utility,  afufSciently 
ample  account  of  the  prefect  ftate  of  Derbyfliire. 

AltT.  IX.  The  Farm-Haufe ;  a  Comedy  in  Three  ABs.  As  altere^ 
by  y.  P.  KembU^  and  firjl  a5ied  at  the  Theaire-Royal^  Drury^ 
Laney  May  I,  1789*    8vo.  is.    Debrett.    jJojadon,  i79oir    * 

nrWL  S  elegant  little  performance  is  fprightly  in  its  dialogue^ 
■*■  interefting  in  events,  and  no  where  wearies  the  attention  «if 
the  reader.  We  need  not  add  how  much  it  muft  be  innproved 
by  reprefentation  when  the  charming  Mrs/Jordan  has  the  fol-^ 
Rowing  dialogue  allotted  to  her :    •  ^       .  .       ' 

^  A  O  T    liL      SCENE    L      J  Gro'oc. 
*  Enter  Modely^ 

*  Modeiy.  A  fine  evening,  really,  for  a  cool  thruft  or  t«ro.  "VWiere 
is  the  warrior  that  is  to  entertain  me  here  i  Egad,  I  wifli  'twas 
over ;  I  don't  like  it ;  it  fits  but  qualnnifhly  upon  my  i^omach.  Oh! 
ponder  he  comes  crofs  the  ftyle.  Ho,  that's  a  b(^,  I  think ;  I  fup- 
pofe  he  has  fent  fome  fprmal  excufe : ,  the  women  have  lock'd  him  up  ; 
the  country  is  wis'd;  and  the  juftices  have  fent  their  warrants  forth 
to  ftop  aU  military  proceedings,  and  make  up  the  matter  over  a  cup 
of  Oftober* 

*  Enter  Aura  in  Boy^f  Clothes.  i 

^  4^ura.    Your  fervant.  Sir* 

*  Modely.     Your's,  Sir.  *  ^  .  . 

*  Aura.  I  am  invited  hither.  Sir,  to  do  juftice  to  an  injured 
beauty  [herfelf],  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  be  well  with;  and  I 
fuppofe  you  are  my  man, 

'  Modely.    Thy  man,  Ipvey!  and  what  then? 

'  Aura.  Why  then.  Sir,  on  thebehalf  of  that  fair  one,  I  deipand 
the  honourable  amends,  Sir^  To  ufe  violence  to  a  lady,  is  an  affront 
not  to  be  put  up  with.  To  tear  the  boughs,  and  offer  to  haul  down 
the  friritlsefore  it  was  confenting  kindly  ripe.  If  you  had  climbed 
>up  the  ladder  of  her  affedions,  and  gathered  it  regularly  with  X^^ 
confent  of  the  owner,  there  had  been  no  harm  done. 

*  Modeiy.  Hah !  thou  art  a  very  pretty  metaphorical  prigfter.  Harfe 
ye,  child,  go  home  prefently,  or  Til  gather  a  handful  of  nettles  under 
that  hedge,  and  wliip  thee  mod  unmercifully. 

'  Aura.     I  fhall  whip  you  through  the  guts,  or  make  a  pair  of 
bellows  of  your  lungs,  for  this  arrogance.  What  are  your  weapons  .^ 
^  Modely,   Nettletops,  infant;  nettletops. 

*  Aura,  What  are  you  for  your  country  diverfions  of  this  fort— ^ 
flails,,  cudgels,  fcythes,  back-fwords,  oakin-towels,  or  wreftling? 

T  3  *  Modely. 
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^  Moiely.    Would'ft  tKou  have  me  wre|lle  wh1i-a  bolrofli  ? 

*  Aura*  Ah!  I  have  brought  a  ftouter  man  than  yon  down  be&te 
now»  Or  are  yoa  for  the  town  gallantries,  £ngle  rapfer,  fword 
and  dagger,  (word  and  piflol,  iingle  pitiol,  blunderbufs,  demi-cannon^ 
culvenn»  mortar-piece,  or  a  barrel  of  gunpowder*  I  am  ready  at 
any  of  thefe  weapons  to  wait  your  commands^ 

*  Mtdefy.  Look  thee,  thou  impertinei^  infcd ;  thou  may'ft  be 
troublefome,  though  thou  canft  not  be  hurtful ;  therefore,  if  thoa 
flyeft  about  my  face  thus,  Ifhall  be  forced  to  pat  thee  dow^  with  my 
hand,  and  tread  thee  out. 

*- Aura,    Humph!  You  are  very  pert. 

'  Modtly,  1  am  fo.  Pray  tell  itie  though,  what  intereft  have  yoa 
in  this  lady^  that  (he  has  engaged  your  haughty  littlenefs  in  her 
iJiirs? 

*  Aura.  Who  I,  Sir  ?  Oh !  I  have  been  her  firft  miniiler  a  gr^t 
while.  She  is.  a  £ne  woman  really,  conHdering  ihe  has  been  rufU- 
cated  from  her  birth  too.  H(;r  only  fault  is,  poor  creature^  (he  \% 
doatingly  fond  of  me. 

*  Mofielyp  Indeed !  And  fo  thou  art  her  playfellow,  her  gentle 
refrefhment,  her  pretty  pillow  boy,  her  afternoon's  cordial,  and  her 
tea  at  breakfaH ;  her  evening's  (lumber,  and  her  nnorning's  indo- 
lence* 

«  A^ra.  Sir,  the  reputation  of  a  lady  is  not  thus  impioudy  to 
be  fported  with.  Oons !  eat  your  words ;  up  with  'em  again  this 
moment,  or  I'll  ram  'em  down  your  throat  with  the  hilt  of  my 
fword. 

*  Moddy.  Cool  thyfelf,  Narciffus;  cool  thyfelf,  child;  relieve 
thy  reafon  with  a  dram  of  reB<:£tion.  'Tis  the  town  talk;  the 
whole  village,  and  all  the  pariihes  rqpnd,  ring  of  it.  I  am  fure 
thou  wouldil  not  die  a  martyr  to  falfehood.  Why  thy  enga^- 
ments  ther^  are  known  to  every  body ;  'tis  no  fecret,  my  prettypefe. 

'  Aura.  Ay,  Sir,  'tis  true ;  but  'tis  not  fo  gallant  to  enter  into 
particulars  of  that  fort.  Though,  as  you  fay  indeed,  I  am  feniible 
'tis  no  (ecret.  The  affair  has  made  a  noife ;  the  fury  of  the  poor 
creature's  palfion  did  now  and  then  Wind  her  difcretion.  I  dnnk 
this  is  the  leventh  duel  1  have  engaged  in  for  her  fake  already.  The 
feventh,  no,  the  eighth.  There  were  three  juftices,  two  excifenaen, 
a  parfon,  the  apothecary,  andvourfelf. 

*  Modely,  Thou  art  the  moft  impudent,  wicked,  little,  bragging, 
lying  fon  of  a  whore  that  ever  1  met  with. 

'  Aura'.^  Demme,  Sir,  fon  of  a  whore  in  your  teeth!  What,  "be- 
caufe  I  have  reprieved  you,  fuffered  you  to  breathe  a  minute  or 
two  longer,  while  I  diverted  you  with  my  gallantries,  you  grow 
infolent. 

*  Modely.    Thou  art  a  very  popgun  charged  with  air. 

«  Aura.  And  thou  art  a  wooden  blunderbufs  without  any  charge 
at  all. 

'  Modely.  Thou  moft  infignificant  teazing  terrier;  by  heaven,  if 
thou  doft  provoke  me,  I  will  cut  thee  into  minced  meat,  and  have 
thee  diihtd  up  for  my  miftrefs's  wedding  dinner.     [Z>raw^  his  fword. 

*  Aurti^ 
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^  Jura.  (PrefitttiMg  a.jiJ^ol.J  Put  up  your  fword;  put  it  up  I 
fay ;  Ydeath,.  Sir,  this  inilant,  or  you  dW.  (Modelj  /heaths  his/njuord.) ' 
So!  fo!  '  ■ 

*  Madefy.    Ha!  what  have  you  thefe  tricks  too,  my  little  bully^! 

'  Aura^  Very  well ;  now  you  have  obeyed  ttie,  I'll  uJe  vou  like 
a  gentleman.  Xou  have  a  longer  reach  than  I,  and  therefore  it  may 
hot  hie  fb  reafonable  to  engage  with  fmgle  fword.  Here,  take  one  of 
thefe ;  this,  or  this  (fifering  pifolsj.  You  may  change  it,  or  draw  it 
and  recharge  it,  if  you  fufped  my  honour,  v 

*  Mpdefy.   (Taking  apificL)   How  are  they  loaded?        ^ 

*  Aura*    Equally,  Sir,  with  a  brqce  of  balls. 

*  Modefy.    (Afide  )    What  can  be  tiie  meaning  of  all  this  ?  Sure 
the  young  dog  is  not  in  earnelt' 

The  reft  of  the  dialogue  is  not  inferior  to  this  ^ecimen,  and 
oftea  in  proportion  as  it  comes  nearer  to  common  life  has  mow  ' 
jnerit,  by,keepinjg  equally  clear  of  vulgarity  and  dullnefs* 


Art.  X.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Small'Po3c^  medical  and  political  y 
wberti^  a  fucctfsful  Method  of  treating  that  Difeq/e  is  propofid^ 
the  Caufe  ofPiis  explaineiy  and  the  Method  of  their  Prevention 
pointed  out  \  with  an  Appendix ^  repnfentin^  the  prefent  State  of 
SmaH-Pox.  By  Rohert  Walker^  M.  D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons^  Edinb.  Svo.-  6s.  boards.  Murray,  Lon* 
ilonj  Creec^  Edinburgh.'    1790. 


[  Concluded.  ] 
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N  the  twelfth  chapter  the  author  treats  of  the  ufe  and  abufe 
of  opiates  in  the  fmall-pox.  It  happens  fortunately  for  the 
theory  which  Dr.  Walker  has  endeavoured  to  eftahliih  upon 
ia£h,  that  as  the  frequent  ufe  of  opiates  would  contribute  to  the 
retention  of  the  contagious  particles,  which  to  expel  from  the 
habit  is  the  great  object  of  his  attention ;  fo  recqurfe  to  thofc 
medicines  becomes  unneceflary.  *  By  a  fteady  attention  to  this 
*  courfe,'  fays  he, 

•  The  exciting  caufe  of  every  bad  fymptom  being  gradually  carried 
oiF,  we  (hall  find  little  or  no  occafion  for  the  ufe  of  opiates  in  any 
Ibge  of  the  difeafe.  It  is  fcarcely  to  be  credited  how  much  ng- 
tur^l  reft  is  obtained*  even  in.  the  worft  cafes  of  fmall-pox,  by.pur- 
fuing  the  cool  regimen,  with  the  daily  purging  courfe,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  difeafe.  The  celebrated  Tiflbt,  who  is  one 
of  the  few  authors  that  oppofe  the  general  exhibition  of  opiates  in 
fmall-pox,  is  of  opinion  that  even  natural  ileep  is  hurtful  10  this  dif- 
eafe ;  I  can  fee  no  bad  confequence  that  can  acife  from  quiet  and  na* 
tural  fleep  in  fmall-pox ;  it  is  indeed  feldom  obtained,  becaufe  the 
^ommoa  method  of  treatiiig  the  difeafe  prevent^  it^  and  Sydeuham^ 

T  4        '  or 
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or  even  ^ortdn*s  repetition  of  opiates,  till  the  patient  is  fefemihgly 
qhleted,  can  produce  no  c^Her  than  a  diflurbcd  afid  oppfeffiye  flnin- 
ber*  from  the  two  great  iqlnefs  and  didentiot^  of  the  veffels,  a:s  well 
^^.ffon^  the  rarefaftion  of  the  fluids  cpntained  in  th^m.  If  this  ia 
the  cafe,  we  plainly  fee  how  thefe  oppreffive  flutnbefs'mafjrbcpire^ 
vented,  vi?:,  py  punuing  the  antiphlogiflic  courfej;  for '  by  plentiful 
bleeding,  and  daily  purging,  the  patient  is  gradually  difpofed  tofoft 
and  quiet  reft,  in  proportion  to  the  emptying  of  the  veffels ;  and  fleep 
obtained  in  this  way,  is  fo  far  from  being  pernicious  in  any  period 
pf  fmall-pox,  that  it  is  of  the  ^reateft  ufe  in  promoting  the  kindly 
maturation  ■  of  the  puftules ;  whereas  it  is  found  in  experience  that 
long  watchfulnefs,  or  the  want  of  refrefhing  reft,  interrupts  this 
good  efFedf  and  increafes  the  inflammation  of  the  puftules,  and  irri- 
ration  upon  the  whole  nervous  fyftem.'  , 

A  very  important  period  of  the  fmall-pox,  namely,  the  fc- 
condary  fever,  comes  next  under  our  author's  confideration.  In 
treating  of  this  fubje^^  hcL  begjus  with  (hewing  tlie  caufesi 
^Signed  for  the  fecondary  fever  by  fome  of  the  beft  writers  on 
di^e  difeafe,  and  he  offers  obje6iions  to  the  common  .recetved , 
doArine  upon  this  4iead,  which  is,  that  the  variolous  |ws  con- 
imned  in  the  puftules  is  abforbed  into  the  blood..  The  folknv- 
jrig  ate  the  reafons  fpr  which  Dr.  Walker  diffents  fVom  this 
opinion ;  arid  it  mUft-  be  acknowledged  that  they  claim  nofrdaH 
confideration; 

*  I  ft.  At  the  Commencement  of  this  fever,  ?nd  fpr  fome  days  after, 
we  may  obferve  that  moft  of  the  pqftules,  excepting  fuch  as  may 
have  burfted  by  preffure,  &c.  are  replete  with  pus,  and  incapable  of 
containing  more.  Had  abforption  in  any  degree  taken  place,  we 
inight  exjped  a  proportional  depletion  of  the  puftules  within  the  above 
period;  but  this  is  not  the  c^fe,  either  on  the  body  or  extremities ; 
and  before  this  time  the  puftules  on  the  fyce  are  gcneraDy  fo  much 
cncrufted,  that  little  or  no  moifture  can  be  abforbed  from  them :  bcr 
iides,  m^ny  fmall-  pox  cafes  occur,  where  the  fecondary  fever  runs 
i^s  courfe  for  fo^ne  days,  and  ter^ninatCs  fuccef5fully>  leaving  the 
puftules  on  the  body  and  extremities  nearly  in  thie  iame  ftate  they 
were  at  the  commencement  of  the  fever,  which  ihews  it  did  not 
originate  frp;n  the  pia^tter  of  the  puftules  being  abforbed  into  the 

1   iyftem.  ' 

*  ^  2d,  The  dbftrine  of  the  abforption  of  variolous  pus  from  the 
puftules  into  the  blood,  after  it  has  been  depofited  in  them  for  eight 
'days,  is  contrary  to  the  common  courfe  and  order  of  nature,  as  it 
occurs  in  other  cutaneous  eruptions ;  more  efpecially  in  fuch  as  have 
Ipeen  thrown  out  from  the  circulating  mafs,  by  means  of  previous 
fever,  and  may  ftridtly  be  called  criticaL 

*  3d.  In  all  thofe  cafes  where  the  fecondary  fever  occurs,  fuid  no, 
'diarrhpsa  intervenes,  nor  early  evacuations  fubftituted  to  carry  off  the 
excefs  of  contagious  fluids  5  biit,  on  the  contrary,  where  a  pradice 
has  been  adopted,  every  way  calculated  to  promote  not  only  the 

;  of  tjie  head,  face,  and  fauces,  but  the  general  tumefadioi* 
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dr  the  body.  In  thefe  circunmances;  it  is  -not  eafy  to  conceiYe  bow 
^bfOTptibn  of  the  pus  from  the  puftalcs  can  takfe  place  i  the  wholf 
^ries  of  veflcls,  ianguinaiy  and  lymphatic,  being  coQidevably  dift 
fended,  and  of  confequence  the  (kin  kept  in  a  llate .  of  iniiainflM^f 
don,  all  which  eiFeds  mull  concur  in  preventing  an  al;>ferpHoii. 
'  f  We  apprehend  no  abforption  can  take  place  where  the  vcfTels  in 
general  are  full  and  diftended,  fome  degree  of  inanition  of  the  veiTelf 
being  neceiTary  to  promote  the  abforption  of  our  fluids/  either  ia 
Tdfpecl  to  a  general  plenitude,  or  when  they  are  depoiited,  in  any  par- 
ocular  part;  the  experience  of  praftitioners  deriionHratcs  this. 

*  4th.  To  what  has  been  advanced  upon  this  argumertf,  we  fhaft 
fubjoin  another  confideration,  taken  from  the  condition  of  the  pus  in 
the  puftules  at  this  period,  which  renders  its  abforption  ftiU  mori 
improbable.  '  '  .  '      ■ 

*  The  tenacity  and  confidence  of  the  variolous  pus  at  that  perioi 
when  the  fecondary  fever  comrhfenC6s,  renders  it  impfobtble  that  it 
can  be  received  within  the  mouths  of  the  abforbents.  It  will  appear 
obvious  to  every  one  who  has  attended  to  this  circum fiance,  iha( 
from  the  formation  of  pus  in  the  puftules,  but  efpecially  for  two 
days  before  dieir  complete  maturation,  that  there  is,  more  or  iefs,  a 
daily  exfudation  of  the  thinner  parts  of  the  pus  from  the  puftules ; 
this  is  evident  from  their  change  of  colour,  and  the  gritty  roughnefi 
that  is  to  be  felt  on  their  apices ;  it  is  likewife  demonftrated  from 
the  morbid  eiHuvia  being  more  difcernible  at  this  period,,  than  in  anjr 
of  the  former  fta^es ;  and  that  at  this  time  infedion  is  mbre  readilr 
communicated  than  at  any  other.  We  may  likewife  jwdge'of  thisTatt 
from  the  aptitude  of  the  puftules  on  the  face  to  form  in^odty  dnl 
iftrfrd  crafts.  If,  thei*efore,  there  is  a  tranfudation  Of  the  thiimer  parts 
of  the  pus  from  the  puftules,  what  remains  will  be  left  in  fiicfa  a  ftatip 
of  vifcidity  as  will  render  it  incapable  of  being  abforbcd.* 

The  author  next  inquires  whether  the  retained  peripirable 
matter  has  any  influence  in  the  produdion  of  the  fecondary 
fever,  as  is  commonly  imagined.  He  obferves,  that  wh^n  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  furface  of  the  body  is  covered  with  ma- 
turated puftules,  it  may  be  confidered  by  fome  as  giving  a 
check  to  the  fecretion  of  infenfible  perfpiration ;  '  but  if  this  is^ 
^  the  true  caufe  of  the  fecondary  fever,'  fays  he,  *  it  muft  have 
^  operated  in  producing  this  eflFedt  long  before  the  eleventh 
^  day/  He  contends  that  if  a  numerous  eruption  of  puftules 
prevents  a  difcharge  of  the  perfpirable  matter,  it  muft  produce 
this  cSeQ.  fpon  after  the  eruption  is  completed ;  the  confequencft 
of  which  will  be,  that,  inftead  of  an  abatement  6f  fever,  which 
more  or  lefe  takes  place  upon  the  eruption  being  completed, 
there  muft,  from  ari  accumulation  of  perfpirable  matter  retained 
jn  the  fyftem,  be  a  confiandy  progreffive  increafe  of  fever  fe- 
yefal  days  beforfe  the  eleventh,  which  feldom  or  never  happens. 
The  opinion  that  a  retention  of  perfpirable  matter  is  the  caufe 
p{  t^e  fcgondary  fever,  qw;  ^^uthpr  ferther  invalidates  by  obfcrvbep 
.5      '  tha^ 
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diat,  though  the  body  is  covered  with  vvidovs  puftules,  it 
does  not  appear  that  thefe  altogether  interrupt  intenfible  per-« 
fpiration ;  as  the  peculiar  foetor  ^diich  always  accompanies  the 
finalUpox,  efpecially  the  worft  icinds^  plainly  contradid  the  ex» 
iftence  of  any  fuch  effccft. 

pr.  Walker  next  endeavours  to  point  out  the  apparent  origin 
6f  the  fecondary  fever,  in  a  confiftency  with  his  theory  of  the 
difcafe*  His  opinion  is,  that  the  fecondary  fever  being  ^always 
conne£)ted  with  an  ^teufive  af^milation  and  a  numerous  crop  of 
fmall-pox^  it  is  occiiiioned  by  an  excefs  of  contagious  fluids  ftiQ 
remaining  in  the  fyftem,  and  fupporting  ^  conftant  irritation^ 
Other  arguments  are  advanced  by  our  author  in  confirlnation  of 
this  docSbrine ;  but  we  have  ahready  extended  the  prefenc  article 
to  an  unufual  lengthy 

In  three  fubfequent  chapters  the  author  treats  reipe£itively  of 
the  theory  and  prevention  of  pits,  of  ulcerations  in  confequencc 
of  fmall-pox,  and  of  advantages  arifing  from  the  preceding  mode 
of  treating  the  worft  kinds  of  the  difeafe.  Much  pra£tical  and 
iifeful  obfervation  occurs  jn  the  profecution  of  thefe  fuhje6b ; 
^nd  in  an  appendix,  reprefentinff  the  prefent  flate  of  the  fmalK 
pox,  the  author,  from  a  view  orthe  caufes  of  its  frequency  an<J 
in9rtalityt  propofcs  fome  means  of  Hill  farther  reducing  th^ 
fiumber  of  deaths.  Of  tnis  we  fhall  only  fty  that  hjs  political 
^  well  93  his  medical  obfcrvations  are  entitled  to  particul^  at^ 
tention.  .         . 

We  cannot  conclude. our  account  of  this  interefjting  work 
without  acknowledging,  in  jqftice  to  the  author,  that  we  hav^^ 
perufed  it  with  great  fatis&£^ion.  Falfe  hypotbefes  in  phyA« 
have  often  been  known  to  be  fupported  by  plaufible  argument^  ; 
but  the  fyflem  produced  by  Dr.  Walker  is  ceruinly  recommended 
|>y  a  peculiar  ancmblage  of  jufl;  and  flrong  confiderations.  It  \% 
(difficult  to  fay  whether  his  theory  be  mOre  indebted  for  its  origiij 
to  ingenuity,  or  to  a  multiplicity  of  concurring  fa£te  and  praSi* 
cal  obfcrvations  with  which  it  is  powerfully  maintained^  fje 
has  unqueftionably  examined  the  validity  of  his  own  doiS^rine  witli 
equal  learning,  candour,  and  judgment ;  and  nothing  fqems  want^ 
ing  to  its  perfcft  eftablifhment,  but  that  the  method  of  curp 
which  b^  recommends  may  prove  as  fuccefsful  with  other  pra(^i* 
.tioners  as  it  has  evidently  done  with  himfblf.  The  \t&.  efie<^ 
may  be  e^pe£):^d  froa>  a  treatment  cfiforced  with  fb  much  ufefi4 
«blerv^tion» 
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Art.  XI.  Falfe  Jp^pearmtes ;  a  ^kmedf*  Akn'edjhm  thv^ 
French^  and  ferf9rnud  at  the  iTieatre-'Rafal^  DrurymLane^  By 
ihe  Right  Horn  General  Conway^  8vo,  is.  6d,  Dcbret;^, 
Xrondon,  1789. 

WHEN  ladks  and  gentlemen  ad  comedies  they  fliould 
doubtlefe  be  written  on  purpofe  for  them,  and  they  fiiould 
ie  perfea  in  their  kind.     Faire  Appearances^  tranflated^  fron^ 
the  Dehors  TronnpeUrs  of  M.  Biffy,  has  ccrainljr  no  faults,   3ut 
we  are  told  in  its  original  Itatc,  howevwj  abounding  in  a  re^d 
turn  of  wit,  and  by  n?o  means  deficient. in  attic  fait,  \t  was  fiip^ 
pofed  to  wantfome  of  the  Cayenne  humoar.  which  makes  the 
neccffary  feafoning'  for  an  Englifh  audience.     We  confcfs  the 
wit  is  too  much  refined  for  bur  coarfe  conceptions^  and  the  fait 
is  too  judicioufly  applied  to  be  any  where  predominant.    To  fHit 
it  ftiU  better  to  the  upper  regions,  an  abbe  is  added  5  hot  thiDagh, 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  John  Bannifter,  he  may  be  made  a  very 
eottiical  fellow,  he  affords  very  little  amufement  in  the  cidfet. 
After  all,  the  characters  are  natural,  the  incidents  fuch  as  tnight 
be  expe(3ed  in  common  life,  the  moral  perfpicuous,  an d^  adapted 
.  to  the  comic  miife,  the  dialogue  chafte,  and  the  cataftrof^e  de- 
firaKTe.     But  if  Hcjrace's  idea  of  ut  pi^iura  poefo  be  iuft,  this  tg 
not  all  we  expe<a,  or  rather  not  all  the  critic  will  admit  in  dra*. 
matic  performances.     In  pi£tures  where  the  painter  is  leftfto  hit 
own  fancy  for  the  choice  of  his  fubje6t  and  figure^,  we  fexpeSb 
him  to  reprefent  nature  to  the  greateft  advantage.     We  allow  a 
regular  caft  of  features,  a  fweetneis  of  countenance,  and  a  de^ 
gree  of  expreffion  we  never  fee  afl'embled  in  nature,  and  which 
perhaps,  were  we  to  fee  it,  might  be  lefs  pleafing  than  what  we 
cxpe<i  by  its  rcprefentation.     Thus  in  comedy  we  admit  a  brrl- 
Jiancy  of  dialogue,  a  ftrength  and  variety  of  charafier  weieldom 
expeift  fliould  meet  under  iimilar  circumftances.     And  however 
we  may  fancy  that  wi^b  this  latitude,  it  will  not  be  difficult  at 
any  time^to  make  a  good  play;  a  Kttle  refleSron  will  teaofa  us 
how  much  artifice  and  contrivance  mull  be  nccel&ry  to  cover 
the  delufion  under  thefe  difedvantages.^   It  has  been  faid  the 
French  plays  have  ever  been  dull  for  want  of  variety  of  cha- 
racter ;  but  we  would  rather  impute  it  to  an  aiFeSedr^iiement 
of  tafte,  or  a,  too  great  feverity  of  criticifm.     Whatever  be  the 
true  cafe,  we  may  juftly  cojjfider  Falfe  Appearances  aft  a  isiodei 
of  modern  French  comedy,  viz.  a  too  cloie  rcprefentation  of  die 
dull  fcenes  of  life  among  the  fuperior  claffes.     Thus,  though  vm 
allow  there  is  nothing  tq  cenfure,  we  ihall  in  vain  attempt  to 
(ind  any  thing  to  praife. 

Art* 
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AUT.  XII.  Antiquitin  cf^reat-Britairty  iUufiraUd  in  Views  of, 
Mow^triiSy  CaJlliSy  and  Churches^  now  extflin^.  Engraved 
fr$mJ)rauungs  fpade  by  Thomas  Hearne,  rrinted  by  James 
PhiUips,  Lombard-Street,  publiihed  by  T.  Heatne  and  W. 
Byrne.  Long  Folio.  Vol  1.  confifting  of  Tbirteei> Numbers, 
at  fOs.  6d.  per  Niimber.     London^  1786, 


TT  muft  give  pleafure  to  every  lover  of  the  arts  to  fee  the  pro-' 
■*•  grefs  they  make,  and  the  encouragement  they  receive.  We 
hope  that  encouragement  will  not  in  the  end  deftroy  what  it 
means  to  fbfter.  it  is  in  the  power  of  artifts,  and  only  in  their 
power,  to  prevent  this  evil.  True  to  their  art,  they  fhoul4 
never  ^crifice  it  to  bad  tafte,  or  immediate  profit.  In  whatever 
ityle  th^  excel,  their  produftions  in  that  Jlyle  fliould  akn  af 

{leafing  the  real  judge,  and  not  the  vulgar  and  unknowing  eye» 
n  reviewing  a  work  of  the  kind  now  before  us,  thefe  refledion^ 
l^turaUy  occurred;  for  there  is  certainly  great  danger  whea 
works  of  art.  become  a  confiderable  objetfc  of  trade  (which  is 
l!K>w  the  cafe)  that  the  artift  will  think  of  what  will  fell,  more 
than  of  "whAtJhould  fell. 

.  With  rcfpeQ  to  the  produfKon  now  under  review,  we  hope  we 
oiay  congratulate  MeiTrs.  Heame  and  Byrne  on  the  fuccefs  of 
their .  united  labours,  as  their  work  is  highly  deferving  of  public 
patronage.  Something  of  this  kind  had  been  attempted  by 
Hollar  >  and,  as  far  as  exa£lnefe  in  the  forms,  and  neatnels  of 
execution  go,  he  deferved  praife;  but  he  wanted  tafte,  and 
many  other  requifites ;  he  could  copy  nature,  but  knew  not  to 
catch  her,  if  we  mav  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  in  her  mofl: 
pr$per  and  pleafmg  attitudes ;  his  fore-grounds  are  always  heavy, 
^ad  in  every  refpeft  defpicable ;  none  of  his  views  can  be  faid 
to  form  a  pi(Jlure.  Mr.  Hearne,  on  the  contrary,  adds  to  truth 
of  delineation  the  merit  of  giving  a  pleafing  effe£t  to  his 
views.  By  choofing  what  we  term  the  proper  attitude  of  his 
fubje£t,  and  by  a  fcientific  diftribution  of  light  and  ihade,  his 
vicw^  in  general  appear  like  compojitions^  where  the  parts  had  been 
felefted  and  arranged  by  a  judicious  painter.  By  his  choice  of 
the  proper  attitude  he  nas  attained  another  excellence,  which  is 
not  only  to  give  the  form,  but  the  charaQer  of  the  objeA. 
Whoever  examines  his  reprefentation  of  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh 
in  this  view,  will  find  that  he  has  given  it,  by  this  choice  of  at-? 
titude,  that  rugged  and  abrupt  appearance  which  feems  to 
breathe  defiance,  which  is  the  diftin<ftive  charafter  of  die  objeft, 
and  which,  in  ^1  th^  views  of  it  we  had  be^e  feen,  we  coukl 
pot  difcernf 

To 
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To  Mr.  Byrne's  fliare  of  the  work  much  cornmendation  is 
due;  a  congenial  fpirit  feems  to  have  animated  both  artifts. 
Xhejieatneft  of  the  engraving  will  recon(imehd^he  '  Anfiqui-^ 
ties  of  Great-Britaiii'  to  thofe  who  are  not  capable  of  relifhing 
their  other  merits  i  and  the  connoiiTeur  will  feldom  fifld  that 
force  and.  freedom  have  been  facriiiced  to  high  finifhing. 

The  other  artifts,  who  have  been  employed  in  a  few  of  diefe 
yiews,  have  exerted  themfelves  with  comniendable  emulation^ 
and  executed  their  tafks  much  to  their  credit. 

The  work  confifts  of  fifty  views»  with  a  beautiful  frontifpiece 
of  the  weft-front  of  Malmfl)ury  Abbey,  and  Stonehenge  as  a 
tail-piece.  A  fhort  hiftorical  account  in  Frpnch  and  £ngiifli 
accompanies  e^ch  {^ate. 


Art*  XIII.     Foreign  Literary  Intelligence. 

'T* HE  German  chemift,  Mr.  Weftfumb,  ba^  made  (vea^ 
^  beautiful  difcoveries  with  regard  to  fpontaneous  inflamma* 
tion.  If  the  filings  of  antimony,  arfenic,  bifmuth>  nickel,  coi- 
bait,  tin,  lead,  copper^  or  lead,  be  niixed  with  volatile  alkali,  and 
thrown  into  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  they  will  inftantly  emit  a 
ftream  of  fire.  Mr.  Weftrumb  confiders  this  curious  faft  as  fa- 
vourable to  the  do(9:riiie  of  phlogifton.  But  it  happens  unfor- 
tunately that  few  of  the  late  difcoveries  can  be  reckoiJed  de- 
cifive.  The  expirimentum  crucis  has  not  yet  been  made,  and 
the  feSs  admit  of  a  plaufible  explanation  from  either  hypothefis*. 
The  prefent  is  an  inftance  of  doilble  affinity.  The  attraftioi^ 
of  the  volatile  alkali  for  the  muriatic  acid  enables  the  metals^ 
in  the  cofnmon  temperature  of  the  atmofphere^  to  abforb  the 
excefe  6i  oxygen,  and  during  the  combination  the  caloric,  or 
matter  of  heat  which  was  latent  in  the  gas,  is  evolved,  and 
produces,  by  its  rapid  motion^  the  lum'mous  appearance. 

M»Gcanty,  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  anS 
Arts  eftabliflied  at  Cape  Francois,  in  the  ifland  of  St.Domii^o^ 
tranfmitted  vitriolic  gas  through  milk,  and  by  this  means  con- 
verted it  into  cbeefe.  He  reverfed  the  experiment,  and  reftored 
tiie  checfe  to  nxilk,  by  the  application  of  alkaline  gas.  In  his 
firft  trials  the  milk  thus  procured  had  an  intolerable  iinell,  but^ 
'  by  cohduclinff  the  operation  gradually,  he  was  able  to  reftore  it 
-to  its  origind. fweetnefs  and  inodorous  quality.  Hence  be  do- 
lives  an  explanation  of  t;he  effects  of  alkaline  cataplafms  in  re- 
moving pains  and  inflammations  from  the  breafts  of  nurfes. 

M.  rrouft  has  difcovered  that  camphor  exifts  in  confiderable 
proportions  in  the  effential  oils  of  feveral  plants  growing  in 

Murcia, 
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Murcia,  in  Sp«in.  He  dctcfted  this  concrete  fubftance  by 
genriy  evaporating  the  oil  of  lavender,  of  fa^e,  of  marjoram,  ana 
of  roremary;  bjut  if  thcfe  be  carefully  diftilled  in  a  (and-bath, 
the  different  products  mav  be  obtained  without  any  fenfible  lofs.  . 
He  conceives  that  die  cultivation  of  lavender  might  become  an 
cbjed  of  national  importance,  and  that  the  Spaniih  peafants 
could  be  inftrufted  to  feparate  the  camphor  with  fufficicnt  accu- 
racy and  attention.  To  communicate  whitenefs  and  hardne&y 
M.  Prouft  adyifes  the  careful  and  gradual  fublimation  of  the 
camphor ;  and  this  is  the  procefs  he  is  aiTured  which  the  Dutch 
employ. 

Le  rere^Cotte  has  publifhed  *  Memoires  fur  la  Meteorologie,' 
in  two  volumes  quarto,  intended  as  a  continuation  of  an  ufefui 
work  which  he  gave  to  the  world  in  1774. 

Captain  de  M.  Donad«t  has  obfervcd  that  ambergreafe  is  fre- 
quently thrown,  by  the  tide  and  violent  ftorms,  upon  the  coafts 
of  Guyennc.  The  fea-birds  difcover  a  great  fondnefs  for  that 
jfubftance.  The  foxes  alfo  devour  it  greedily,  and,  being  un- 
9d)le  to  digeft  it,  difcharge  it  unaltered.  In  this  ftate  ambei> 
greafe  is  fometimes  found  in  the  woods,  or  at  a  diftance  from 
the  water-mark. 

M.  de  la  Vieville,  manufafturer  at  Marfeilles,  has  discovered 
a  dye,  preferable  to  Pruffian  blue,  for  ftaining  paper.  He  offers 
to  fell  it  at  a  livre  the  pound,  and  aiErms  that  the  faving  would 
amount  to  one  third. 

M.  Gengembre  made  die  beaudfiil  difcovery  that  phofphorus, 
diflblved  in  hydrogenous  gas,  fpontaneoufly  inflamed  from  the 
contact  of  air.  Meflrs.  Donadei  and  Pellctier  diftilled  eakareens 
fhojpattf  and,  to  the  phofphoric  acid  thus  obt^ned,  they  added  the 
oxygenous  and  nitrous  gas,  and  an  inftantaneous  expiofion  was 
produced.  The  experiment  muft  be  repeated,  and  the  cirQum- 
ftances  that  accompany  it  accurately  notcd^  before  we  can  veii- 
ture,  with  confidence,  to  give  an  exfJanation.  It  is  probable^ 
however,  that,  in  this  cafe,  one  portion  of  the  nitrons  gas  im- 
bibes oxygen  from -the  oxygenous  gas,  ^d  forms  nitrous  acid, 
and,  its  capacity  being  thus  diminiSied,  it  evolves  a  quantity  of 
fceat.  At  the  fame  time,  another  portion  of  the  nitrous  gas  al^- 
l^ra^  the  oxygen  from  the  phofphoric  acid^  leaving  phofpb^rous^ 
which  is.  inflamed  by  the  heat  now  generated,  while  the  com- 
buftion  is  fed  by  the  oxygenous  gas. 

Lp  Pere  Cotte  has  publiflied,  in  Rojzter's  Journal,  a  t2k>W^ 
Ae  mean  diurnal  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  o^rv^  at 
Laon  in  1789 :  :.       . 
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The  greateft  variation  during  the  year  was  1 1®_  24'  on  the  2jitt 
of  March,,  when  there  was  an  aurora  borealis  j  the  leaft  was 
4*  20',  on  the  1 6th  of  July.  It  appears  that  the  greateft  diurnsJ 
Yariation  is  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  leaft  at  eight 
o^clock  in  the  morning.  It  is  curious  that  thefe  are  aMb  nearly 
the  maximum  and  minimum  points  of  heat. 

Dr.  Dutrone  la  Coutufe  has  publiflied  at  Paris  a  treatife,  in- 
o£bvo,  upon  the  fugar  cane^  and  the  method  of  extrading  the 
diential  fait ;  which,  from  the  account  we  have  fcen  of  it,  feenw 
to  be  an  excellent  work.  The  Chinefe  were  acquainted,  from 
the  moft  remote  ages,  with  the  cultivation  of  the  fugar-cane> 
and  the  procefe  for  obtaining  the  faccharine  fubftance.  Sugar 
feems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Egyptians,  the  Phcenicians^ 
and  die  Jews.  The  Greek  phyficians  are  the  firft  who  mention 
it,  and  under  the  name  of  Indian  fait.  It  was  imported  along 
with  the  fpiceries  and  other  luxuries  from  the  other  fide  of  the 
Ganges,  to  gratify  the  tafte  of  the  opulent  Romans.  The 
fugar-cane  was  introduced,  in  the  thirteeirth  century,  into  Arabia^ 
^rtd  fttcceffivcly  into  Egypt,  the  kingdom  of  Morocco,  Syria> 
Sieitv,  the  ifland  of  Madeira,  the  ifland  of  St,  Thomas,  and  in 
1500  it  was  cultivated  in  St.  Domingo.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
torrid  zone,  flowers  in  November  or  December,  and  continues 
in  bfoffiom  for  eighteen  or  twenty  months,  when  it  pdri(he$* 
Dr.  Detrone  examines  particularly  the-  ftrufture  of  the  fiigar* 
cane,  and  traces  the  progrefs  and  gradual  elaboration  of  the 
juice.  The  eflential  fait  is  difturbed  in  its  cryftallifation  by  the 
iotw-^mixture  of  nxucilagc,  which  it  is  the.  great  objeil  of  the 

'  fugar 
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fugar  riiaritifaiSlurcr  to*  feparate.  For  this  purpofc  alkalis  and 
lime  have  been  employed.  Bergman  fuppofed  the  ufe  of  this 
application  was  to  faturate  the  acid,  which  he  conceived  abounds 
in  the  fugar*  ButfDr.  Detrone  fhews  that  thefe  fubflances  only- 
purify  the  liquor,  and  that  they  combine  with  the  mucilage  and 
feecul^,  and  detach  them  from  the  juice.  The  impurities  which 
fiill  adhere  to  the  liquor  are  d?ftroyed  by  the  application  of  an 
heat^  rifmg  fonietimes  above  25a**.  Dr.  Detrone  proceeds  to 
defcribe  the  procefs  of  boiling,  tryftallifing,  &c.  He  next 
points  out  the  improvements  which  he  has  made  on  the  com- 
mon pra(9ice,  and  which  he  has  introduced  with  fuCccfs  into  the 
ifland  of  St.  Domingo  \  but  we  {hall  probably  have  another  op- 
portunity of  taking  more  particular  notice  of  the  fubjefl:. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  14.     Julia  \  a  Novd,  intir/perfod 'wiik/om$  foitical  Pieces.   Bf 
.    Helen  Maria  Williams,      iimo.    z   vols.     6s.      Cadell^      Loa« 
don,  1790.  * 

THE  author  of  thefe  volumes  has  already  recommended  herfelf 
to  a  confiderable  (hare  of  the  public  favour  by  feveral  fper 
ciBiens  of  poetry.  The  work  before  us  detrads  nothing  from  th^^ 
good  opinion  fo  generally  entertained  of  her  genius.  The  imaged 
of  nature  with  which  it  abounds  are  affecting. 
.  The  ftory  is  fimplc,  not  lone,  no  where  interrupted  by  foreign 
matter,  and  worked  up  by  a  chain  of  events  finely  invented  and  cpn- 
befted  by  a  charm  wmch  cannot  but  fafcinate  every  reader  of  fenfi-  . 
bility.  Here,  as  is  often  the  cafe  in  modern  novels,  we  are  (hocked 
by  no  grofs  pi£lures  of  immorality,  chara^ers  that  have  no  origi- 
nals, t>r  groups  of  mongers  to  intimidate  the  weak,  or  fill  the  vulgaf 
with  wonder.  The  whole  relates  to  an  affair  of  love,  which  is  ma- 
naged throughout  with  fimpHcity  and  innocence,  though  it  may  pro*, 
bably,  in  modem  eftimation,  be  deemed  not  the  more  natural  far 
that  circtmiftance.  Indeed  no  coartfhip  was  ever  better  conceived^ 
or  conduced  wkh  more  addrefs.  To  ^me  the  parties  amf  appe^ 
^too  virtuous ;  but,  from  the  delicate  point  of  view  in^wj^fh  they  are^ 
prefented  10  our  attention,  they  do  not  pofiefs  more  tk^nis  Becefiary 
to  give  us  an  interefl  in  their  fate.  We  carmot  help  aiio  remai^k- 
ing,  that  the  particular  which  of  all  others  ftrikes  us  a&.|hf  leafl  pro- 
vable is,  the  Ignorance  of  Charlotte,  who  is  the  only  ii^ured  per- 
Ton,  and  who,  though  conllanUy  witnefs  to  the  infidelity  of  the  Inaa 
Ihe  loves,  even  with  the*  friend  of  her  heart,  fufpe^  nothing  of  the 
-  matter 
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matter  till  made  acquaiated  ,with  the  fad  by  the  gocd-natured  imper- 
tinence of  a  female  friend. 

The  following  fhort  extraft  will  give  the  reader  no  unfavourable 
fpecimen  of  Mifs  Williams's  defcriptive  powers.  The  objeft  is 
common,  but  not  always  feen  through  the  medium  of  genius.  (Page 
78,  Vol.1.) 

*  On  the  evening  of  their  arrival  at  the  family  feat  Julia  walked 
cut  widi  Charlotte,  and  felt  with  peculiar  fenfibility  the  beauties  of 
nature.  She  had  till  now  only  feen  the  rich  cultivated  landfcapes  of 
the  fouth  of  England,  but  her  ardent  imagination  had  often  wan-  - 
dered  amidft  the  wild  fcenery  of  the  north,  and  formed  a  high  idea 
of  pleafure  in  contemplating  its  folemn  afped ;  and  fhe  found  that  . 
the  fublime  and  awful  graces  of  nature  exceed  even  the  dream  of 
fancy.  The  fetting  fun  painted  the  glowing  horizon  with  the  moft 
refulgent  colours.  Immediately  above  its  broad  orb,'  which  was 
dazzling  in  brightnefs,  hung  a  black  cloud  that  formed  a'ftriking 
contraft  to  the  luxuriant  tints  below ;  fome  of  the*  hills  were  thrown 
into  deep  (hadow,  others  reflefted  the  fetting  beams.  When  the  fua/ 
funk  below  the  horizon,  every  objedl  gradusdly  changed  its  hue.  The 
form  of  the  furrounding  hills,  and  the  ihape  of  the  darkening  "rocks 
that  hung  over  the  kke,  became  every  moment  more  doubttul ;  till 
at  length  twilight  (pread  over  the.  whole  landfcape  that  peniive  eloonsi 
fo  foothing  to  an  entht^fiafHc  fancy.  Every  other  found  was  Toil  in 
the' fall  of  the  .torrent;  a  found  which  Julia  had  never  heard  before, 
and  which  feemed  to  ilrike  upon  her  foul,  and  call  forth  emotions 
congenial  to  its  folemn  cadence.' 

Mifs  Williams  unwarily  difcovers  the  fources  of  her  reading  and 
information  by  confining  her  quotations  to  plays  and  novels.  We  are 
not  fond  alfo  of  feeing  even  the  bed  verfes  employed  in  eking  ou^ 
compofitions  in  profe.  The  lines  Of  j^ifs  Williams  are  by  no  mean^ 
defpicable,  though  they  appear  to  us  mifplaced.  Such  picadiUos> 
however,  if  Ihe  will  permit  us  for  once  to  copy  her  manner,  arc 
but  as  the  moil  trivial  Ipecks  on  a  diamond  of  the  firH  water. 

Ar  T.  1 5 .  liht  Young  Widow  i  or,  The  Hifory  of  Cornelia  SedJey,  1 2mo. 
4  vols.  128.  fewed.     Robinibns.    London,  1789. 

Herdare  groups  of  lovers,  a  world  of  diftrefies,  much  wickedfiiefs» 
and  (bme  religion.  No  medley  can  boaft  greater  variety  in  the  ma- 
terials of  which  thcfe  volumes  are  compo^d.  The  fable  difcovers 
invention,  and  the  condud  of  it  proves  the  author  not  to  be  deficient 
in  the  powers  of  execution.  The  virtue  which  the  beautiful  Cor-, 
nelia  preserves  with  fo  much  fortitude  and  tendernef^,  exhibits  to 
the  young  and  giddy  of  her  own  fex  a  moil  interefling  and  impreilive 
example  of  that  divine  triumph  of  wh  ch  true  piety  only  is  capable; 
and  the  moft  volatile  and  romantic  of  ours  may  derive  much  valuable 
caution,  in  running  the  frantic  career  of  pleafiire,  from  the  fufFerings 
and  fate  of  her  lover.  The  whole  of  this  very  interefting  novel  is 
worked  up  with  great  addreis^  and  every  where  detailed  in  language 
glowing  and  nervous. 
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Art.  1 6.    FajhionabU  InfideUts^  or^  ^be  Triumph  of  Patience,  l2mo« 
3  vols.  9s.  fcwed.     Hookham.     London^  17 89. 

The  bufinefs  of  thefc  volumes  is  uncommonly  deep  and  compli- 
cated. The  author  fecms  intimately  acquainted  with  the  vices  and 
foibles  of  fafhionable  life,  and  copies  them  with  corrcftnefs.  His 
charaders  have  great  variety,  are  touched  by  the  hand^of  a  matter, 
and»  in  (bmc  ialtances,  perhaps  betray  too  palpably  the.  particylar 
features  they  were  meant  to  exhibit.  The  obvious  intention  of  the 
performance  is  to  expofe  that  profufion  of  indifcriminate  flander  which 
malignity  invents  and  propagates,  and  which  ilupidity  believes,  and 
has  rendered  mifchievous  in  this  country.  Here  fuch  wickednefs  is 
projjcrly  expofed.  The  language  of  the  work  is  elegant  and  fprightly, 
the  obfervations  are  jul^and  moral,  and  the  (lory  is  fo  well  told  that 
few  no^'els  will,  upon  the  whole,  better  repay  the  reader's  perufal. 

Art.  17.     The  Relapfij  or  Myrtle  Bank ;  a  Novel.     i2mo.  2  vols.  55. 
fewed.     Stalker.     London,  1789. 

The  profligacy  which,  under  the  faireft  difguife,  is  delineated  as 
pradifed  in  thefe  volumes,  we  regard,  as  we  truft  every  honefl  mind 
will,  with  real  abhorrence.  Our  only  confolation  in  the  perufal  was, 
that  the  tale  is  totally  improbable,  and  that  the  whole  of  this  mpn- 
l^rous  and  impure  fabrication  has  no  exigence  but  in  the  polluted 
imagination  of  the  author. 

Art.  18.     The  Mental  Triumph  \  a  fentimental  No^jtl,  lamo.  3  vds. 
7s.  6d.  fcwed.     Walter.    London,  1789. 

Thefe  volumes  are  written  by  a  lady  who,  in  her  own  opinion,  as 
we  learn  from  the  title  page,,  is  the  '  plaineft  of  her  fex.*  And  they 
are  intended  to  fhew  the  triumph  of  a  well -cultivated  underftanding, 
under  an  exterior  thus  unfafhionable',  over  the  moll  finiftied  beauty 
deftitute  of  fuch  accompliihments.  There  is  fomething  new  in  jthc 
idea;  and  the  moral  is  certainly  praifeworthy.  However  plain  in 
'perfon  our  authorefs  may  think  herfelf,  Ihe  has  her  fliare  of  good- 
lenfe,  and  can  write  well.  May  thefe  qualifications  render  her  more 
lovely  in  the  eyes  of  fome  worthy  young  man  than  fhc  ^tm%  to  be  in 
her  own ! 

Art.  19.    The  Fair  Hibernian.     i2mo.    2  vols.    6s.    iewed.     Ro- 
binfons.     London*  1789. 

Thefe  volumes  are  by  fto  means  deftitute  of  bufinefs  or  intereft. 
They  contain  more  plots  than  one,  and  exhibit  a  great  variety  of 
charafters.  Thofe  of  Mrs' Wentworth  and  Mifs  0*Bryen  are  well 
fupported.  Thefe  ladies  are  often  in  fituations  peculiarly  affeding. 
They  arc  formed  perhaps  with  too  much  fenfibiHty  for  real  life.  And 
yet  that  da(h  of  Romance  which  colours  all  their  adions  is  tlie  chief 
circumftance  which  heightens  our  concern  in  whatever  af&ds  them. 


Art; 
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Art.  20,     Normi^  Talts,     Tranjlated  from  ibe  French  of  Mr.  Le 
Grand.     i2mo.  3s.  fewed.    Egertons.,    London,  1789. 

Thefe  are  interefting  tales,  and  well  tranllated.  They  have  beauty, 
brevity,  and  Amplicity,  in  their  favour  j  and  we  know  Tew  books 
of  light  reading  calculated  to  producp  more  real  entertainment.  1  hey 
border,  however,  upon  the  dark  ages,  and  are  a  counterpart  in  profe 
to  Chaucer's  Tales  in  verfe. 

Art.  21,     Lines  on  a  late  Rejtgtiation  at  the  Royal  Academy.   4t6.  6d. 
Robfon.     Londoo,  1790. 

A  well-meant' compliment  to  Sir  Joftiua  Reynolds,  whofe  merits  as 
an  artill  and  a  man  every  one,  who  is  capable  of  appreciating  his 
worth,  is  ready  to  acknowledge.  The  caufe  which  produced  the  *  Lines* 
is  now  removed,  the  prefident  has  refumed  the  chair,  and  we  hope 
that  the  late  fracas  will  be  entirely  forgotten.  *  Brotlier,  brother, 
we  were  both  in  the  wrong,* 

As  to  the  lines  themfelve^,  they  fall  under  Horace's  well-known 
condemnation,  for  they  do  not  rife  above  mediocriy. 

Art.  22.  The  Abbey  of  Ambrejbury  \  a  Poem.  Fart  II.  By  Samuel 
Birchy  Author  of  Conviliayl^c.    4to.  2s.   Cadell.  London,  1789. 

The  iirft  part  of  the  Abbey  of  Ambrefbury  appeared  in  our  Review 
for  September  1788.  To  that  we  could  not  give  oiir  approbation; 
and  we  £nd  nothing  in  the  fecond  part  to  induce  us  to  give  a  more 
favourable  decifion.  Amidll  the  languid  uniformity  of  die  whole,  a 
happy  expreifion  fometimes  appears;  but  it  is  only  a  momentary 
gleam,  which  is  foon  loft  in  the  general  obfcurity. 

Art.  23.  Le  Paradis  reconquis  i  PoeWi  imite  de  Milton.  Par  L.  R. 
Lafayet  gradue  en  PUniverJite  de  Paris,  et  Maitre  de  Langue  Fran- 
^otfe.     i2mo.  3s.     J.  Bell.     Londres,  1789. 

Art.  23.     Paradife  Regeuned^  imitated  from  Milton  ^  &c». 

The  tranflation  of  poetry  is  always  a  work  of  the  utmoft  difficulty^ 
which  many  men  of  eenius  have  tried  without  fuccefs.  If  is  there- 
fore far  from  furprifing  that  Mr.  Lafaye  fhould  have  failed  in  his 
tranflation  or  imitatioii  of  Milton,  whofe  extraordinary  or  fublime 
ideas  feem  to  forbid  thdr  being  exprefled  in  any  language  but  his 
own.  We  cannot  think  that  the  tranflator,  or  rather  imitator,  has 
fuccceded  in  giving  dignity  to.  his  blank  verfe.  The  Marotic  ftyle 
he  has  adopted  feeras  the  oppofite  to  dignity.  It  was  a  hardy  at- 
tempt too  of  Mr.  Lafaye  to  mix  fo  much  of  his  own  with  the  original 
ore  of  our  Britifh  Homer ;  we  cannot  Hatter  him  with  htifig  fucrefsful 
in  this  attempt. 

Too  much  cannot  be  faid  in  favour  of  the  piipcr  and  letter-prefs; 
both  4o  great  juftice  to  the  publiiher. 


U  2  ,  ARn 
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'Art.  24.  TbottghUi  in  the  Form  of  Maxims^  addrejfid  to  young  taites 
on  their  firft  EpMiJhmtnt  in  the  World*  By  the  Counte/s  Dowager  of 
Cdrlijle.     8vo.  2s.  6d.  fewed.     Cornell.    London,  1789. 

We  haveperufed  thefe  maxims  with  much  pleaTure ;  they  are  the 
produ^on  of  a  well-informed  and  benevolent  mind,  and  are  well 
fuited  to  the  parpofe  for  which  they  were  intended.  AA/ithout  that 
epigranmiatic  point  which  moft  writers  of  maxims  are  fo  fond  of»  the 
author  has  with  plainnefs  and  perfpicuity  given  direftions  to  young 
ladies  for  their  condudi  in  every  fituation  of  life.  We  have  only  to 
add,  that  we  hope  our  young  countrywomen  will  profit  by  the  good 
fenfe  and  experience  of  their  amiable  teacher. 

Art.  25.     StriShtres  on  Duelling,  feleffed  from  the  mo  ft  authentic  Au' 

thors;  nvith  Additions  by  a  Gentleman^  late  of  the  Uni*verjfty  of  Ox* 

ford.    8vo.  IS.  6d.     Walter.     London,  1789. 

Every  day  affords  frefh  inftanccs  of  the  melancholy  eiFe^s  refulting 

to  fociety  from  the  crime  which'  is  the  fubjed  of  this  pamphlet.  The 

author  expofes,  with  much  force  of  argument,  the  falfe  pretences 

of  honour  on  which  this  barbarous  practice  is  founded ;  and  makes 

many  jull  obfervations,  both  on  its  political  and  moral  criminsdityt. 

We  wilh  that  his  well-meant  and  laudable  endeavours  for  reilraining 

fo  flagrant  an  outrage  may  not  prove  entirely  abortive. 

AaT.  26.  The  Life  of  the  late  John  Elivesy  Efq,  Member  in  three  fue- 
ceffive  Parliaments  for  Berkjhire,  By  Edf^ard  Tofham,  Efq.  8vo. 
3s.    Ridgeway.     London^  1790. 

Mr.  Elwes,  whofe  fife  is  republifhed  in  this  pamphlet,  was, 
we  may  fafely  fay,  without  exception,  the  moft  extraordinary  cha- 
rad^er  of  the  age.  With  a  fortune  of  upwards  of  Ralf  a  million 
ilerling,  he  rigoroufly  denied  himfelf  the  comforts,  and  almqft  even 
the  neceffaries,  of  life.  A  frequenter  of  the  mod  fafhionable  rc- 
forts  of  gaming,  he  pundually  paid  all  his  lofles  at  play;  but  of 
tbofe  from  whom  he  gained  ahy  fum,  however  confiderable,  if  they 
did  not  of  themfelves  make  him  payment^  he  religioufly  abilained  from 
demanding  it.  In  ihort,  he  appears  to  have  been  fuch  a  compound 
of  penurioufnefs  and  generofity,  of  honour  and  avarice,  as  almoft 
exceeds  credibility.  His  life  is  written  by  Mr.  Topham,  from  per- 
fonal  knowledge,  as  well  as  much  information ;  and,  on  account  of 
the  curious  anecdotes  it  cont^ns,  cannot  fail  to  prove  interefting. 

MEDICAL. 

AR t.  27.  A  Reviey)  of  the  Medical  Department  in  the  Britijh  Na'uy^ 
with  a  Method  of  Reform  propo/ed.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon* 
the  Earl  of  Chatham.  By  Thomas  Trottir,  M.  D,  8vo.  is.  6d. 
Bew.    London,  1790. 

The  author  of  this  patnphlet  offers  feveral  objed^ions  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  buiinefs  relative  to  the  furgical  department  in  the  navy 
is  at  prefent  conducted.  In  the  firft  place,  he  difapproves  of  navy 
furgeons  being  examined  by  a  board  of  the  fureeons  corporation  in 
JUoadon.    Among  ttit  rules  which  have  been  adopted  by  this  board, 

there 
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^  th^e  is,  it  ieems,  one  which  compels  eveiy:  petfon  to  oticiate  for 
fix  months  as  a  mate,  before  he  can  become  a  candidate  for  a  fur-' 
geon's  qualification^  This  reftri£lion,  the  author  obferves,  is  a  fe^ 
;irere  qheck  on  every  young  man  afpiring  at  promotion.  He  admits 
it  may  be  proper  to  give  candidates  an  opportunity  of  learning  forms 
of  fervice ;  but  to  fuppofe  that,  in  the  time  abovementioned,  and 
fituated  in  the  cockpit  of  a  man  of  war,  they  can  much  increafe 
their  profbflional  knowledge,  is,  he  thinks,  ridiculous  to  an  extreme. 
After  painting,  in  ftrong  colours,  the  bad  efFeds  of  this  inftitution,' 
he  propofes  that  mates  mould  be  allowed  to  pafs  at  once  for  furgeons, 
if  found  duly  qualified;  and  fix  months  of  adual  fervice  may  then 
be  impofed  before  they  can  be  promoted.  Many  other  objeiElions,  ' 
and  thofe  too,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  of  great  weight,  are  made 
by  the  author  againft  the  prefent  mode  of  examirtation  j  but  we  cannot 
afford  room  for  detailing  them. 

The  next  objedion  urged  by  the  author  relates  to  the  fupply  of 
medicines,  which,  according  to  the  regulation  at  prefent  in  force,  are 
furnifhed  by  the  company  of  apothecaries  hall  in  London.  He  afiirms 
that  the  fupply  of  medicines  from  this  quarter  has  been  attended  not 
only  with  inconvenience,  but  the  moft  hazardous  confequences,  oa 
diftant  flatipns.  Surgeons,  he  obferves,  mull  be  often  ignorant,  and 
unable  to  forefee  the  exigencies  of  fervice.  A  (hip  ordered  t6  pre- 
pare in  a  few  hours  for  a  foreign  voyage,  cannot  expert  the  neceflary 
fiipplies  from  Apothecaries  Hall  on  this  fudden  emergency;  and 
muft  therefore  fail  without  them.  When  abroad  it  has  often  hap- 
pened that  orders  from  home  have  mifcarried ;  and,  to  the  lofs  of 
iurgeons,  vefifels  bringing  them  out  have  fallen  into  the  enemies 
hands,  while  the  fhips  that  wanted  them  were  in  the  moft  fickly  fitu- 
ations.  The  author,  after  endeavouring  to  ftiew  the  abfurdity,  as 
well  as  impolicy,  of  the  prefent  method  of  furniihing  his  majefty's 
Ihips  with  medicines,  proceeds  to  oiFer  a  plan  for  remedying  thofe 
inconveniencies ;  and,  as  nearly  as  pofiible,  confiftent  with  the  forms 
and  conftitution  of  naval  fervice. 

Dr.  Trotter  afterwards  con  fiders  additional  articles  neceflary  for 
the  fick  on  board  of  Ihips,  with  the  regulations  relative  to  venereal 
patients,  and  fome  other  important  oojeds  of  attention.  On  the 
whole,  we  think  he  fully  evinces  the  expediency  of  a  reform  in  the 
furgical  department  in  the  navy ;  and  the  obfervations  which  he  fug« 
gefts  have  a  very  ftrong  claim  to  attention. 

DIVINITY, 

Art.  28.  J  Vindication  of  the  DoSirines  and  Liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England  I  in  Anfwer  to  a  Pamphlet  entitled  Hints  to  the  Ne^w  AJJb" 
ciation^  £sfr.     8vo.  is.  6d.   Debrett.    London,  1790. 

.  It. often  happens  in  controverfy  that  a  caufe  is  benefited  even  bjr 
the  violence  of  an  opponent ;  and  this  remark  feems  to  be  Hkewife 
exemplified  in  the  prefent  difpute.  The  author  of  '  Hints  to  the 
New  Affociation,'  by  endeavouring  to  expofe  the  doftrines  and  li-r 
turgy  of  the  Church  of  England  to  reprehenfion,  had  afcribed  to 
ihem  very  improbable  effeds  on  the  general  manners  of  the  times. 

U  3  The 
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The  writer  now  before' us  vindicates  them  from  this  injarions  a^r* 
iion ;  and  imputes  the  immorality  of  the  age  to  very  (liferent,  and  « 
certainly  far  more  jprobable  fources.  On  this  principle  he  recom* 
mends  to  the  legiilature  to  promote  a  law  for  the  complete  fap- 
preflion  of  all  public  gaming-houfes,  and  for  the  reflridUon  of  luxury 
in  general.  We  doubt  not,  however,  that  by  many  he  will  be 
thought  as  violent  in  the  reformation  he  propofes,  as  his  antagor 
nid  is  in  the  charge  which  he  brings  againft  the  dodrines  and  liturgy 
of  the  church. 

Art.  29.  jf  Letter  to  the  Rev»  Dr.  White,  containing  Reptarks  upon 
certain  PaJJ'ages  in  the  Notes  Jubjoined  to  his  Bampton  Le^ures.  My 
Philalethes.  Dedicated  to  the  Uje  o/Dr>  White's  Admirers.  8  vo.  iS^ 
Johnfon.     London,  1789. 

Tnn  note  on  a  palTage  of  the  Bampton  leflures  it  is  faidt^*  The 
obieAions  of  ,bo6h  Mahometans -^and  Socinians  to  the  fublime  myf- 
tery  of  the  Trinity  proceed  on  the  fame  prefumptions — an  appeal  to 
rcafon.*  Philalethes  contends  that  this  is  not  true  with  refped  to  the 
Socinians,  for  that  they  appeal  to  fcripture  explained  by  reafon. 
Setting  out  from  this  point,  the  letter- writer  endeavours  to  prove 
diat  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  of  Chrill's  mediation  and  fatis- 
fa^tioTzxt  not  fcripture  doctrines.  The  pamphlet  is  written  with 
fbfficient  acutenefs,  but  contains  nothing  which  has  not  been  re- 
peatedly urged  upon  the  fubjed.  How  long,  forgetting  the  mild 
fpiritof  thegofpel,  will  men  combat  with  heat  and  acrimony  about 
the  metaphyjtcs  of  Chriftianity?  Both  the  orthodox  and  their  oppo- 
nents agree  that  there  is  but  one  God,  whom  they  worftiip ;  that  he 
is  juft^^  good  I  and  merciful;  and  that  he  has  promifed  happinefs  to 
thofe  who  iincerely  endeavour  to  obey  his  commands.  So  far  both 
agree;  and  if  in  all  things  they  cannot  thinlc  alike,  why  ihould  this 
be  a  caufe  of  bitter  contention,  and  difturb  the  peace  of  fociety  ? 
.  True  ChriiHanity  is  not  (hewn  by  the  fubtlety  of  dialedlics ;  our  great 
Lawgiver  has  taught  us  belter ;  *  By  this  fhall  all  men  know  that 
you  are  my  difciple^,  if  you  love  one  another.* 

Ar  T ,  30.  Maxims  of  Piety  and  of  Chrifiianiiy.  By  the  late  Right  Reif. 
Thomas  Wilfon,  D,  D.  Lord  Bifbop  of  Sodor  and  Man.  ixnx).  zs.  6d. 
Cruttwell,  Bath;  Dilly>  London.     1789. 

Thefe  maxims  have  been  before  printed  in  the  quarto  edition  of 
Dr.  Wilfon's  works.  With  a  view  of  extending  their  falutary  in- 
fluence they  are  now  printed  feparately,  that  being  within  the  reach 
of  readers  of  every  defcription  they  may  be  more  generally  perufed.  ■ 

We  need  hardly  obferve  that  they  contain  all  that  piety  for  which 
the  writings  of  his  lordfhip  are  fo  eminently  diftingttifhed.  But 
maxims,  though  they  ftrike  the  mind  for  a  moment  with  much  force, 
feem  tq  do  it  rather  by  a  correfpondence  of  fentiment  between  the 
reader  and  author  than  by  the^ir  informing  us  of  any  thing  not  known 
beforer  Thus  the  impreflion  is  lively,  but  not  lading;  for  neither 
is  the  reafon  convinced  of  any  new  propodtion,  nor  are  the  pafiions 

engaged 
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engaged  oa  its  Mc,  but  the  fimilarity  of  opinion  affords  a  momentary . 
gratification  to  the  mind. 

If  we  were  difpofed  to  be  captioas  we  (hoold  objed  to  the  title>  as 
feeming  tojnake  a  diftinflion  between  piety  and  Chriftianity. 

Art.  31.     ji  Letter  to  the  Rigtt  Ri*v,  Linvis,  by  Divine  PermiJJton^ 

Lord  Bijbop  of  Nornvich,  requeuing  his  Lordjhip  to  name  the  Prelate 

.  to  njohom  he  referred  as  *  contending  flrenuoujly  for  the  general  Excel- 

lence  of  our  prefent  author  if ed  Tranjlation  of  the  Bihle,'     8vo.   is. 

Johnfon.     London,  1789. 

Taking  it  fbr  granted  the  prelate  alluded  to  is  Dr.  Louth,  the  au- 
thor  takes  much  pains  to  (hew  that  the  Kilhop  of  Norv\^ich  has  mif- 
reprefented  the  meaning  of  that  able  Hebraift.  That  while  the  latter 
means  only  to  recommend  the  ftyle  of  our  vulgar  traoilation,  the 
former  would  lead,  us  to  fuppofe  the  accuracy  of  it  was  admitted 
likewife. "  Without  entering  into  the  fubjeft,  we  fhall  quote  the 
Doftor's  words,  and  leave  our  readers  to  form  their  own  opinions : 

'  For  thefe  reafons,  whenever  it  (hall  be  thought  proper  to  fet  forth 
the  holy  foriptur^s  for  the  public  ufe  of  our  church  to  better  advan- 
tage than  as  they  appear  ia  the  prefent  EngUfli  tranflation,  the  ex- 
pediency of  which  grows  every  day  more  evident,  a  revifion  or  cor-* 
rcdion  of  that  tranflation  may  perhaps  be  more  advifeable  than  to 
attempt  an  entirely  new  one.  For  as  to  ftyle  and  language  it  admitr 
of  bwt  little  improvement ;  but  in  refpedl  of  the  fenle  and  accuracy 
of  interpretation,  the  improvements  of  which  it  is  capable  are  great 
and  numberlefs.' — Preliminary  Differ tation^  p.  Ixxii. 

The  author  of  this  little  pamphlet  produces  other  authorities  for 
the  propriety  of  a  meafure  which  ihould  dfter  all  be  engaged  in  with 
great  caution. 

Art.  32.     Parochtalia  ;  or,  Inftru8ions'  to  the  Clergy  in  the  D  if  charge 

of  their  parochial  Duty.     By  the  Right  Rev   Thomas  Wilfon^  D,  D. 

Bijhot  of  Sodor  and  Man.     l  zmo.    2s.     Cruttwell,  Bath  ;  Dilly, 

London.     1788. 

This  valuable  little  volume  was,  it  feems,  originally  prefented  in 
Biannfcript  to  every  clergyman  of  the  reverend  aurhor's  diocefe.  It 
is  now  printed  feparately  from  the  dodlor's  great  works  to  render  its' 
ufe  n[)ore  general.  We  fincerely  join  in  wiftxing  it  maybe  as  uni- 
verfally  perufed  as  its  merit  entitles  it  to\  not  fcrupling  to  affirm 
there  is  fcarcely  a  parochial  duty  omitted  which  can  ever  occur  to 
to  the  regular  clergy. 

Art.  33.  -Sunday-School  Dialogue  \  being  an  Abridgement  of  a  Work 
by  M.  P,  entitled  *  The  firji  Principles  of  Religion  and  the-  Exiftence 
ef  a  Deity  e \ plained ^  in  a  Series  of  Dialogues  adapted  to  the  Capo.' 
cities  of  the  Infant  Mind,^     I'zmo.  3d.  Marlhail.     London,  1790. 

This  is  another  ufeful  little  performance  for  which  the  public  \% 
indebted  to  Mrs.  Trimmer's  induftry ;  nor  is  it  conduded  with  lefs 
addrefs  for  the  clafs  "it  is  intended  for  than  any  other  of  her  former 
publications. 

U  4.  Art. 
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Art.  34.  J  Litter  to  tht  Farmers  rf  Great^Britain  om  Jmu  Tiitigj  of- 
Importance ;  ivitJb  an  Addrefs  to  the  Public.  By  the  jiiohor  of  the 
foor  Child' i  friend.    Small  8vo«  3d.    Rivingtons*  London^  1789. 

Much  wholefome  advice,  both  for  the  foul  and  the  body,  is  con- 
tained in  this  petty  performance.  The  peafantry  and  laborious  part 
of  the  community  are  principally  addrefied,  and  the  vices  to  which 
they  are  moft  addidled  reprobated  in  terms  ierious  and  emphatic. 
Sabbath-breaking,  drunkennefs,  and  fwear^ng,  as  not  only  criminal 
in  themfelves,  but  the  conitant  concomitants  of  the  moft  criminal  ha- 
bits, he  earneftly  cautions  Und  exhorts  the  lower  orders  of  the  people 
to  avoid.  And  the  principal  aim  of  the  performance  is  to  eftabliih 
z,  convidion  that  the  great  interefts  of  futurity  are,  in  every  ftation 
and  condition  of  human  life,  intimately  conneded  with  the  faithful 
difcharge  of  prefent  duty. 

Art.  35.  Salvation  through  the  Grace  of, our  Saviour  di/played;  the 
Dodrine  of  Grace  iUuJtrated ;  and  Righteoufnefi  in  all  Manner  of 
Converfatiou  recommended.  In  fever al  Sermons*  By  Alexander  Shanks  * 
i2mo.  2s.     Laing,  Edinburgh.     1789. 

The  principal  aim  of  thefe  fermons  is  to  vindicate  the  orthodox 
fyftem  pf  divinity  from  the  exceptions  of  thofe  who  have  adopted  the 
hypothefis  of  Arminus.  The  author  wants  not  either  ingenuity  or 
eloquence.  He  often  reafons  with  accuracy,  and  always  declaims 
with  Hrength  and  efFedt.  His  fentiments  are  generally  fair  and 
pointedj  and  the  whole  compoiition  difcovers  con/iderable  ardour 
and  iimplicity.  He  is  one  of  that  defcription  of  diifenters  from  the 
religious  eftabliihment  of  Nohh-Britain  among  whom  the  celebrated 
M'Ewen  had  his  education.  This  beautiful  writer  our  author  adopts 
as  his  model ;  but  all  imitations  are  fervile.  His  writing  has  not  the 
charm  of  the  original.  In  genius,  taile,  and  delicacy,  of  expreffion^ 
though  meritbg  praife,  he  is  much  inferior  to  his  mailer. 

Art.  36.  T<wo  Sermons ^  by  William  Gilpin,  M,A.  Prebendary  of 
Salifbury^  and  Vicar  of  Boldre  in  Neiu  For  eft 9  near  Lymington.  8vo. 
IS.  6d.    Blamire.     London,  1788* 

Thefe  tWo  fermons  have  no  other  affinity  than  that  the  obje6l  of 
both  feems  to  be  a  defence  of  Chriflianity  againft  enthufiafm  on  the 
one  hand,  and  fcepticifm  on  the  other.  Many  obfervations  arc  here 
thrown  out  which  the  enemies  of  our  religion  and  eilablifhment  would 
do  well  to  coniider  very  ferioufly.  The  fermons  are  judicioufly 
written ;  and  we  know  no  readers  who  may  not  perufo  them  witk 
advantage. 


Art. 
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AUT.  37.  The  State  of  the  Naiion  nvitb  refpeS  to  Hdigion  and  Man^ 
nert  \  a  Sermon  preached  at  Vxhridge  Chapel^  Middkje^j  Oi?.  25/^,' 
1789,  being  the  Anniyerfary  of  his  Majeji/s  AcceJJi(m  to  the  Throne. 
By  the  Re<u,  Waiter  Uatper^  AJJiftant  teSiurer.  410.  |s.  Evans. 
London,  1789.  '      ,  .. 

In  this  difcourfe  there  is  much  good-fenfe  and  found  piety.  The 
preacher  enumerates  our  national  advantages,  and  pfefTes  the  proper 
ufe  of  them  with  great  fervour..  This  leads  him  to  ftate  our  delin- 
quency in  the  important  duries  of  piety  and  gratitude.  The  pidurtf 
is  fufiicienlly  awful  and  afiedling,  and  is  fufficient  to  fill  us  with  regret 
that  it  is  fo  very  like*  the  original/        »  ' 

Art.  38.  Pqffages  concerning  the  tortTs  Prayer  and  iti  internal  S^^m 
Selected  from  ijse  l^ritings  of  the  Hon.  Emanuel  Sruoedenborg.  Smtalt 
8vo.  18.     Chalklen.    London^  1789. 

Thefc  extrafts  breathe  all  the  original  and  profound  myfticifm  of 
the  works Trom  which  they  are  taken.  They  inftance,  in  the  mofi 
ftriking  manner,  the  creative  powers  of  human  genius,  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  exemplify  its  extravagancies  when  abandoned  by  found 
difcretion,  and  directed  to  no  objed  of  general  utility.  To  reader^ 
who  can  forgive  occafional  obfcurities  there  are  feveral  obfervations  in 
thefe  paiTages  that  are  w^U  deferving  a  perufal. 

Art.  39.     Four  feleS  Evangelical  Difcourfes.     By  Gewge  Nicholfwi^ 
-'    8vo.  IS.     Forfter.     London,  1788. 

The  language  of  thefe  difcourfes  is  quaint,  and  rendered  pedantic 
by  various  fcraps  of  poetry  and  Latin,  introduced,  for  the  moft  part, 
without  ufe.  And  it  would  be  difficult,  with  all  the  candour  we 
profefs,  to  afiign  any  other  motive  foi'  the  publication  than  the  vanity 
of  the  author. 

Art.  40.     A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Cathedral  Church  rf  St,  Paul\ 

London,  May  zSth,  1789,  at  the  yearly  Meeting  of  the  Children  edu' 

cated  in  the  Charity  Schools  in  and  about  the  Cities  of  London  and 

Wefiminfter,     By  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God^   Samuel^  Lord 

BiJhopofSt.Afaph,    4to.   is.     Rivingtons.     London,  1789. 

In  this  fermon  the  neceility  and  advantages  of  a  pious  education 

arc  ftated  and  defended  on  the  principles  of  Chriftianity  and  true  pa- 

triotifm.     Like  all  the  other  compofitions  of  this  eminent  prelate, 

the  prefent  performance  is  diftinguiihed  by  tafte  and  genius.     The 

argument  for  the  difcipline  and  culture  of  religion  in  the  early  ftage 

of  life  feems  to  have  ftruck  the  author  in  a  new  point  of  view ;  and 

its  propriety  derives  from  his  eloquence  additional  force  and  illuftra- 

tion.     It  is  among  his  laft  public  fervices  in  one  of  the  firft  fituations 

of  our  church,  which  he  filled  with  great  primitive  refpediability ; 

and  in  which,  had  it  pleafed  God  to  have  prolonged  his  valuable  life, 

he  was  well  qualified  to  promote  the  bcft  intereih  of  the  community, 

both  by  precept  and  example. 
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AnT.  4X*  A  Litter  to  the  Rtv,  Etbanan  U^incbefteri  in  nvbich  hh 
theological  Tenets  and  Opinions  are  fairly  and  candidly  examined  and 
eonfuted^  as  inconclufi've  and  fophifiical.  By  Dr.  Sinclair.  3vo. 
IS.  6d.    Walker.     London,  1790. 

The  author  combines  in  his  own  all  the  diflimilar  charaders  of 
author,  wag,  and  faint.  His  creed  is  in  the  new-fangled  infpirations 
and  vifionary  fyftem  of  a  Swedenberg;  in  whofe  defence,  however, 
he  is  as  dull  and  formal  as  any  I  abernaqle  preacher  can  be.  But  of 
the  ridicule  attached  to  the  extravagant  opinions  of  others,  his  ideas 
aic  juft  and  laughable.  Whoever  has  heard  Ethanan  Winchefter  will 
readily  underfland  the  following  pai&ge :  '  It  app>ears  to  me  that' 
that  bold  fellow  Charon,  the  ferryman  of  hell,  was  figurative  or  ty- 
pical of  a  methodift  parfon.  He  was  an  ill-grown,  fat  fellow,  fo 
are  moft  of  them  ;  he  had  a  big,  thick  head^  fo  have  the  generality 
of  them ;  and  can  it  be  otherwiie,  fince  lumber  and  trafh  more  than 
would  fill  my  friend  Mr.  G — — *s  garret  compofe  the  contents  of 
their  pates.  He  had  a  bufhy  grey  wig,  and  beard  of  the  fame  co- 
Ipur,  which  you  well  know  add  to  the  dignity  and  confequence  of  a 
methodift  parfon.  He  had  bleared  eyes,  fo  have  many  of  them  ; 
and  their  hearers,  from  frequently  howling  and  bawling  about  they 
do  not  know  what.  His  rags  were  reprefentative  of  their  difcourfes. 
Thus  you  fee  that  the  prophecy,  or  account  of  your  old  friend  Charoa 
i  literally  fulfilled.* 

Our  author,  however,  carries  his  merriment  rather  too  far  in  the 
culpable  familiarity  he  ufes  in  fpeaking  of  the  worthies  whofe  xne- 
BDOries  are  prefecved  to  us  both  in  the  books  of  ^e  Old  Teftament 
ind  the  New/  Thus  he  talks  cAprofeJfor  Nicodemus,  oi  Aaron  the 
far/on  I  he  reckons  Sampfon  a  mere  caitiffs  }o(ti\xsLfrou^y  and  Eliiha 
iB  miturcd,  Aod  wc  (hould  not  have  reliflied  his  humour  the  worfe, 
had  not  his  licentious  levity  betrayed  him  occaiionally  into  very 
grofs  obfcenity.  .  . 
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for    the    ENGLISH    REFIEJK. 

NATIONAL       AFFAIRS 

For      APRIL,      1790* 

"•TpHIS  month  has  exhibited  a  ftatement  of  the  public  rcyenae 
■*•.  and  expenditure,  or  what  is  commonly  called 

THE  budget/ 

We  continue  to  enjoy  the  bleffings  of  profound  peace  and  fldu- 
rifhing  commerce,  the  natural  refult  of  the  political  fituatioii 
of  our  neighbours,  and  that  general  mafs  of  induftry  and  en- 
terprife   which  fprings  from   our  free  conftitution,   increafeA 
capitals,    and  commercial   knowledge   and  habits.     .  Although 
different    opinions    are    entertained    concerning    the    relsu:ioa   . 
which  the  public  revenue  bears  to  the  public  expenditure,  it  is 
certain  that  our  exports  as.  well  ^  imports,  for  the  laft  ycar^ 
exceeded  thofe  of  any  other  year  in  the  annals  of  Britaip.  Not'" 
witbftanding  this  circumftance,  n^t  ^nc  of  our  taxes  is. either 
removed  or  alleviated;  nay,  the  minifter  is  obliged  to.acki»w- 
ledge  that  die  public  expenditure  cari{K>t  be  brought  to  a  per- 
manent  balance  with  the  public  income  without  d  confiderable 
reduction  of  the  national  expence ;  and  fuch  a  balance^  we  are 
affured,  will  be  eftablifhed  next  year*     Let  us  then  give  credit 
Xo  fo  pleafing  a  promife ;  whether  it  be  well  or  ill  founded  a 
Jittle  time,  and  this  onjy,  will  fully  and  incontrovertibly  decide. 
We  fay  that  tin^c  only  will  fully  decide  the  matter  in  qucftion, 
becauie  difputes  concerning  the  real  ftate  of  the  public  expendi- 
ture 9nd  revenue  ar£  maintained  in  parliament  on  grounds  not 
more  pjauf^je  on  the  one  fide  than  on  the  other ;  and  if  fuch 
able  c^culatprs  as  Mr.  Pitt,  Mf.  Dundafe,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  She- 
ridan, and  S;r  Qrpy  Cooper,  cannot  fettle  the  matter  beyond 
the  power  of  coRtroverfy,  pven  with  the  advantage  of  the  public 
accounts  before  thena,  it  would  be  idle  in  any  political  fpeculaw 
tor,  without  thajt  advantage,  to  pFQtiounce  a  decided  opinion  on 
fo  complicated  a  fubjecSL 

It  appears  ftrange,  at  firft  fight,-  Aat  fuch  a  diverfity  of  opi- 
nions fhoiild  be  entertained  by  fudi  Mble  men  on  a  point  that 
feems  capable  of*  being  determined  ^ith  even  mathematical  pre-* 
cifion.  But  it  is  to  be  confidered  that  this  diverfity  is  occa- 
fioned,  not  folely  by  the  complication  of  vaft  and  various  ac-» 
counts,  but  pardy  by  the  aiTumptioq  of  different,  prindple^* 
Mr,>Sheridan,  in  the  average  on  which  he  founds  his  deductions, 

includes 
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includes  the  year  1786.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  average,  keeps  this 
cxpenfive  year  but  of  fight,  and  reafons  on  oth^r  years  more  fa- 
vourable to  his  purpofe.  -  ''         '       ' 

This  difpute  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Sheridan  is  near  akin 
to  that  between -the  French  minifter,  and  ex-minifter,  Mr.  Neckar 
and  Mr;  de  Calonne.  Mr.  Neckar,  anxious  like  Mr.  Pitt  to 
provide  a  finking  fund,  reafoned  on  an  average  from  which  cer- 
tain years,  more  tkii  ordinarily  cxpenfive,  were  excluded. 
Such  and  fuch,  fays  Mr.  Neckar,  would  have  been  the  ftate  of 
the  Ff^aph  finances^  but  for  the  temporaiy  enibarraflinent  in 
-which  they  wer^  involved  in  confequencc  of  the  part  whidh 
France  took  in  the  American  war.  Mr.  Neckar*s  fucceflbr  in 
the  office  of  comptroller-general  of  the  finances,  difcovered,  that 
inftciaft -of  the  fiirplus  revenue  which  he  confidently  talked  of, 
there  was!  in  reality  a  very  great  deficiency.  Mr.  Neckar  ac- 
knowledges this  deficiency,  but,  by  way  of  apology,  fhews  how 
it  hs^ypened*  Mr.  de  Calonne  replies,  that  reafons  why  the  de- 
ficiency x:ould  not  but  oxift,  ferve  only  to  prove  the  truth  of  its 
exigence  5  and  the  contingencies  by  which  it  was  occafioned, 
ou^t  to  have  been  taken  into  that  average  on  which  the  pre- 
tended fiirpl  us  of  the  public  revenue  over  die  public  expenditure' 
was  founded^ 

As  Mr.  Neckar,  in  the  formation  of  his  average,  flops  when 
he  tomes'  ta  the  extraordinary  expences  incurred  by  war,  to 
Mr;  Pitr  carries  his  average*  no  farther  back  than  where  he  find^ 
the  nition^to  be  in  a  ftate  of  perfefib  tranquillity,  and,  as  he 
htm&if  affirms,  of  umxampled  profperity.  Now,  how  far  one  or 
two  years  of  unexampled  profperity  is  a  fit  average  for  calculat- 
ing the  balance  between  thfe  ordinary  public  expenditure  and  thej 
ordinary  piiblic  income,  ii  isi  not  difficult  to  determine.  This  is  not 
quibbling  about  words*  In  fo  grave  a  matter  we  would  not  give 
way  to  a  levity  and  petdtance  which,  in  the  chara6ler  of  critics, 
wc  wotdd  condemn  6n  any  ferious  occafion :  we  fpeak  the 
words!  of  truth  and  fobetnefs.  Have  not  adrtiimftration,  in  order 
to  prop  the  finking  furid^  been-  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  bor- 
rowing a  million  fteHing  ;v  and,  in  order  to  defi-ay  the  annual 
interdt  of  this  fum,  to  itn^ofe-  hew  and  vexatious  taxes  ?  Our* 
joy  at  the  flattering  prolpeft  held  out  in  the  budget,  though  not 
wkdly  x)yercaft,  cannot'^tit'fiiiFer  a  degree  of  abatement  whfeq 
we  refleft  that,  on  a  general  review  of  the  income  and  expen- 
difc»Ke  of  theyears  k7«6,^  iBy^^SSj  including  in  this  expenditure 
,the  annual  million  for  «•  linking  fund,  -we  find  a  deficiency  of 
fcverid  millions  ftcrlm^5  that  from  the  fum  already  redeemed 
we  are  to  deduft  lo^ns^  lexchequer-bills,  and  anticipations  of 
the  public  revenue  to  the 'amount  of  three  millions  and  an  half; 
and  that  the  improvements  indie  colleftion  of  the  taxes  whichf 
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are  now  confidered  as  a  neceffary  article  In  the  eftlmate  which 
fupports  the  finking  fund,  were  originally  held  out  by  the  rcr 
venue  committee  a^  a  provifion  for  contrngencies.  The  only, 
provifion  that  we  have  for  unfavourable,  for  aught  that  has  yet 
in\fa6i  taken  place,  is  favourable  contingencies.  The  effidacjr 
of  the  annual  million  for  a  finking  fund  de{)ends  upon  the  per* 
petuity  of  peace.  If  the  millennium^  as  adminiftration  fuppde^ 
has  a<^ually  commenced^  if  Satan  fbail  indeed  be  bound  for  a 
thoufand  years,  there  is  not  a  doutt  but  the  finking  fund  will 
melt  away  the  national  debt  fooner  or  later;  but  if  the  oI<i 
dragon  Ihould  be  fufFered  to  make  his  ufual  rounds,he  will  quipkl/ 
overturn  all  that  the  patrons  of  the  finking  fund  have  been 
building  for  years.  Although  not  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  ha?  deemed  it  proper  fo  far  to  encounter 
vulgar  opinion  as  to  oppofe  the  eftablifhment  of  a  finking  fuiid 
of  fome  fort,  there  is  nothing  more  certain,  or  even  demons 
ftrable,  than  that  the  fcheme  of  making  one  objedl,  the  public^ 
both  debtor  and  creditor,  of  giving  away  with  one  hand  and  taking 
with  another,  of  tranfmitdng  to  pofterity  depreciated  money, 
inftsad  of  produftive  labour,  is  a  mifchievous  abfurdity;  a  truth  ; 
on  which  we  have  touched,  on  different  occafions,  and  parti* 
cularly  at  confiderable  length,  in  our  political  fpeculation  for 
June  laft,  to  which  wc  refer  our  readers. 

Indeed,  a  plain  man,  without  entering  into  the  calculations 
of  finance  and  the  nature  and  caufes  of  the  wealth  of  nationSf 
naturally  puts  the  queftion,  If  our  revenue  be  in  reality  in  fo 
yery  flourifliing  a  fituation,  where  is  the  produce  ?  Why  im-t 
pofe  fo  many  odious,  vexatious,  and  ruinous  taxes  ?  That  the 
cxcife  impofed  on  tobacco  is  fuch,  needs  not  to  be  illuftrated.  It 
is  therefore  to  be  modified,  like  many  others  of  the  prefeat  mi- 
nifter's  taxes,  by  a  committee  of  parliament.  And  here  it  muft 
be  allowed  that  the  injudicious  manner  in  which  adminiftration 
impofe,  and  the  crown  lawyers  draw  up  a£ts  for  the  impofitiori 
of  taxes,  is  counterbalanced,  in  fome  degree,  by  the  candour 
and  readinefs  with  which  they  adopt  ufefuT  plans  and  hints  from 
ail  men,  efpecially  from  their  political  adverfaries.  Tell  me,  the 
minifter  feems  to  fay  on  nriany  occafions,  tell  me  what  you  would 
have  me  to  do ;  but  let  me  be  always  prime  minifter  ^  Eng- 
land. There  is  a  great  deal  of  caution  and  prudence  in  this; 
mode  of  proceeding :  but  if  it  continues  to  grow  into  a  fyftem, 
if  it  is  carried  to  the  greateft  po0ible  length,  and  pra<^ed  in 
all  poflible  cafes,  it  may  be  doubted  how  far  it  is  confonant  with 
the  fpirit  of  our  conftitution,  as  it  tends  to  take  away  from  the 
RESPONSIBILITY  of  minifters,  and  to  proteft  them  from  blame 
and  cenfure,  be  the  effeft  of  their  conduit  what  it  will,  by  thcf 
authority  and  fandion  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons.   The  bufinef^ 
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of  that  houfe,  as  we  take  it,  is  rajjicf  to  fay  mgattvefy  wbat 
a  minifter  (hall  not  do,  than  pf,..fiiy  what  he  ought  to  do^ 
tMT  fliall  do.  Shall  I  purfue  mis  or  that  meafure?  Shall  I 
.make  war  or  peace,,  &c.&c.  ?  Sir,  you  know  beftj  you  are 
beft  acquainted  with  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe,  you  have 
weighed  it  in  its  origin,  its  collateral  circumftances,  and  pro- 
bable confequences.  Whatever  you  do,  you  do  it  at  your  own 
rifle.  If  you  aft  honeftly  and  wifely,  you  will  be  rewarded  with 
approbation  and  applaufe;  if  diftioneftly  or  imprudently,  pu- 
niihed  with  difapprobation  and  difgrace.---It  is  not  enough  that 
a  minifter  be  honeft,  diligent,  conftant,  and  firm,  and  prote<Sl 
himfelf  and  his  meafures  by  the  moft  confummate  arts  of  ma- 
nagement. He  fhpuld  pouefs  an  inventive  and  fublime  genius, 
that  can  penetrate  farther  into  things  than  it  would  be,  in  all 
cafes,  prudent,  or  perhaps  poilible,  to  explain  to  the  nation. 
He  fhould  be  able  not  only  to  prove  the  purity  of  his  intentions 
with  regard  to  the  means — ^but  to  poflefs  fuch  a  confidence  m 
the  wifdom  of  his  meafures  as  might  enable  him  to  fojefee  and 
foretell  the  effe£h  of  his  conduct.'  Such  a  minifter  was  the 
immortal  Chatham  j  fuch  a  minifter  is  not  his  fon.  Lord 
North,  in  the  fpirit  of  management  and  caution,  obtained  a 
rote  of  the  Commons  for  carrying  on  war  againft  the  Anglo- 
Americans.  This  of  courfe  became  the  war  of  thie  Houfe ; 
and  the  Houfe  therefore  perfevered  in  it  longer  than  they 
would  have  other  wife  done,  if  it  had  been  undertaken  and  carried 
on  folely  by  the  authority  of  the  minifter. 

The  fmall  majority  by  which  the  motion  for  a  repeal  of  the 
tobacco  excife  ad  was  negatived,  fuificiently  declares  the^  fenfe 
of  the  nation  on  that  fubjed^. 

REFORM  OF   J^ARLIAMENTARY   REPRfesENTATION* 

Mr.  Flood,  as  we  meant  to  have  obferved  in  our  laft  (pecula- 
tion>  had  we  not  been  precluded  by  other  matter,  introduced 
and  recommended  his  motion  for  a  more  equal  reprefentation  of- 
the  people  in  parliament  with  admirable  ingenuity  and  elo- 
quence. All  that  could  be  fuggefted  by  the  taculty  of  reafon- 
ing,  in  favour  of  his  motion,  was  urged  by  Mr.  Flood  with 
modefty,  with  brevity,  and  in  that'  calm  and  difpaffionate, 
though  manly  and  energetic  manner,  that  alone  becomes  the 
fenate  "of  a  cultivated  nation — yet  was  his  motion  wifely 
rejefted. 

At  all  times,  but.  efpecially  in  the  prefent,  it  would  be  po- 
litical madnefs  to  excite  ^  fpirit  of  popular  difcontent ;  to  move 
more  than  the  united  wifdom  of  the  nation  could  either  wield 
when  in  motion,  or  reduce  to  a  ftate  of  reft.  While  any  toler- 
able fhare  of  virtue  is  to  be  found,  while  trade  flourifhes,  and 
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property  is  ftcured,  there  will  always  remain  a  fufficient  degree 
of  nervous  fenfibility  in  the  political  conftitution  for  vibrating 
the  fenfations  of  the  body  to  the  head  and  heart :  nor  is  there 
the  fmalleft  neceffity  for  more  ears  to  bear,  or  tongues  to 
utter,  the  public  voice.  ,  If  commerce  fhall  languifli,  property 
become  infecure,  protedion  and  favour  ufurp  the  places  of  truth 
and  juftice,  all  things  become  venal  and  corrupt,  the  whole 
body  faint,  and  the  head  difordered ;  in  vain  fhall  we  attempt  to 
fupply  a  defeft  in  the  radical  fpirit  of  our  conftitution,  virtue, 
and  honour,  by  multiplying  parliamentary  orators— 

Non—Ji  lingua  centum  Jint^  oraque  centum 
Ferrea  vox. 

In  the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs,  there  is  no  Britifh  minifter 
but  who  MUST  pay  regard  to  the  public  opinion^  which,  in  all^ 
public, dilTenfions,  cffts  the  bdance,  if  not  always  with  wifdom,' 
always  with  decifion.  The  people,  by  taking  part  with  mi- 
niftry,  are  able  to  fupport  them  if  they  are  in  the  right,  or 
overturn  them  if  they  are  found  to  multiply  the  oppreffions 
more  than  the  bleffings  of  the  nation,  by  fupporting  oppofition. 
The  chain  of  arteries  that  runs  throughout,  and  connects  and 
beftQWS  vitality  on  the  Britifti-  conftitution  is  this  :  as  minifters 
muft  pay  regard  to  the  voice  of  the  members  of  parliament,  and 
thefe  to  that  of  their  eleftors ;  fo  the  eleftors  themfelves,  oa 
all  great  and  momentous  occafions,  catch  the  general  tone, 
and  dare  not  to  refift  the  unanimous  fentiments  of  thei^ 
neighbours. 

FOREIGN   VIEWS. 

The  ftrong  confederacy  that  has  been  formed  between 
Pruffia,  Sweden,  Poland,  Turkey,  and,  we  may  add,  England    \ 
and  Holland,  is  a  ftriking  propf  of  the  united  power  of  , 

the   RUSSIANS   AND   AUSTRIANS. 

A  general  war  is  on  the  point  of  burfting  out  on  the  continent; 
if  it  Jbe  not  prevented  by  a  fudden  {Pacification.  Nor  is  it  alto- 
gether unreafonable  to  fuppofe  that  a  pacification  may  yet  take 
place.  It  was  not  till  after  numerous  and  moft  formidable  ar- 
mies had  been  brought  into  the  field,  which  produced  many 
evolutions,  that  peace  was  made  at  Tefcherr,  which  fettled  the 
difpute  concerning  the  fucceffion  of  Bavaria,  between  the  late 
i-ovcreigns  of  Auttria  and  Pruffia. 

DIFFICULTIES   AND   DISSENSIONS   IN  FRANCE. 

It  was  nobly  faid  by  the  Count  de  Clermont  *  the  National 

Aflembly  is  accuftomcd  to  ftorms.'    If  the  arduous  work  which 
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they  have  undertaken  is  not  wholly  fuperior  to  the  powers  of 
human  wiiclomy  the  genius  of  that  auguft  body,  notwithftanding 
prefent  appearances,*  will  '  ride  in  the  whirlwind,  and  dired  the 
*  ftorm.'  Though  ariftocratical  and  clerical  combinations  and 
intrigues  may  trouble  and  impede  their  progrefs  in  legiilation 
IFor  a  time,  they  will  finally  prevail,  being  fupported  by  reafon, 
and  even  numbers,  on  their  fide,  and  the  invincible  fpirit  oi 
freedom. 

IN   THl   BELOIC   PROVINCES 

the  demon^  of  fuperftition  flill  fbctches  his  raven  wings  over 
the  land,  and  by  his  deadly  fhade  attempts,  with  various  fuccefs, 
to,  exclude  the  Jight  of  liberty.  The  Indians  havea  notion  tfeat. 
In  eclipfes,  there  is  a  contefl  between  a  good  and  an  evil 
fpirit ;  but  as  light  invariably  prevails  over  darknefs  at  laft, 
they  rightly  conclude  that  the  good  fpirit  is  the  mofl  powerful. 
In  the  Aultrian  Netherlands,  at  the  prefent  moment,  the  fun 
■  of  righteoufnefs  is  under  an  eclipfe ;  but  the  good  fpirit  will 
prevail,  and  fhed  his  benign  influence  on  men  who  are  under 
darknefs  and  the  fhadow  of  death.. 

When  we  read  in  ancient  authors  of  the  druidical  facrifices 
in  Gaul  of  human  creatures,  we  are  flruck  With  furprife  and 
horror.  When  we  refleft  on  thefe,  and  compare  them  with  the 
defpotic  and  fanguinary  proceedings  of  the  priefls  of  Gallia 
Belgica  at  the  prefent  moment,  we  conclude  that  the  fpirit 
of  fbperflition  and  prieflcrafl  remains  always  the  fame,  however 
it  may  change  its  obje£t  and  mode  of  adling. 


%!^   Communications /or  Tnt  EnGLihH  Review  are  rfpiefi/d  /» 
ti/ittt  to  Mr.  Murray,  No.  32,  Fleet-ftrect,  London;  'wlen  5«^- 
/criben  for  this  Ahtithfy  Performance  ati  refpeSfully  defired  to  give  im 
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Art.  L     The  PhUofophy  of  Natural  Hi/tory.  By  WilUant  Smellie^  . 
Member  of  the  Antiquarian  and  Royal  Societies  of  Edi)tburgh. 
4to.    iL  rs.   boards.     £dinburgh,  printed :  fold  by  Cadell, 
'  London.   .1790.  \ 

^TpHE  fludy  t)f.  nature  is  the  moft  delightful  that  can  engage 
*    die  attention  of  man.     That  beauty,  that  order,  that  fym- ' 
metry,  which  run  through  the  works  of  creation,    footh  the 
turbulence  of. paffion,  excite  tender  and  placid  Amotions,  and'' 
fill  the  feeling  and  contemplative  mind  with  rapturous  joy.    Far  * 
diflferent  is  the  fcene  which  human  life  pfefents.     Man,  the  ty-  ^ 
rant  of  the  univerfe,  has  violated  the  fair  form  of  the  world,'  ^ 
and  created  confufion,  and  anarchy,  and  vice.     The  introduc- 
tion of  property,  the  divifion  of  ranks  in  fociety,  the  amazing  *' 
extenfion  of  arts  and  commerce,  have  deftroyea  the  primaevS 
nianners,  and  contributed  to  the  degradation  of  the' human  race. 
The  ftudy  of  life,  however  ufeful,  is  certainly  difgufting  to  an  "^ 
ingenuous  mind,  and  has  a  manifeft  tendency  to  weaken  the 
force  of  moral'  obligation.     From  this  chequered  pi(9ture  we  * 
gladly  return  to  a  more  lovely  fcene.    Our  difpofitions  receive  a 
tindure  from  our  ftudies  and  purfuits.     The  contemplation  of 
nature  attunes  our  fouls  to  harmony.     That  univeiTal  fyftem  of 
gradation,  and  that  fubordination  of  the  parts  to  the  whole, 
tdach  contentment  with  our  fitudtron,  and  refignation  to  the  ' 
Divine  Will.     We  leave  the  habitation  of  groveling  mortals, 
aftd,  for  a  time,  refpire  a  purer  air. 
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But  the  fubjed  of  natural  hiftory  is  locked  up  in  foreign  or 
dead  languages,  and  obfcured  with  a  &rragp  of  barbarous  names 
and  inddicate  illufions.  To  explore  thefe  rich  mines,  and  to 
extrad  and  refine  the  coarfe  ore,  is  to  render  an  eflential  fervice 
to  mankind.  The  ftudy  is  taSj  and  attraSing,  and  is  equally 
accommodated  to  the  youth  of  both  fexes.  Several  works  of 
diis  kind  have  been  compofed;  but  they  have  been  generally 
defective  in  method  or  elegance.  Ray,  in  the  end  of  Jaflr  cen^ 
tury,  and  Deiiiam  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent^  publUhed 
treatifes  of  this  popular  nature ;  but  the  uncouth  manner,  the 
confufed  arrangement,  and  the  unpoliflied  language^  were  equally 
forbidding,  and  their  pfodu^ons  have  ^len  into- oblivion.  The  ' 
Abbe  Le  Pluche  was  more  fuccefsful ;  his  Spe^ack  de  la  Nature 
is  even  now  read  with  coniiderable  pleafure.  But  the  author  is 
limited  in  his  views,  and  extremely  fuperficial.  The  only  good 
work  of  the  kind,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  the  Comempla^ 
iion  d$  la  Nature  of  Bonnet ;  and  it  deferves  our  higheft  com- 
mendation. It  is  at  once  clear,  elegant,  and  profound.  The 
author  takes  an  ample  range,  and  his  views  are  extenfive,  and 
ibmetimes  fublime.  Hisdi£Hon  is  fmooth  and  perfpicuous,  and 
through  the  whole  he  breathes  an  air  of  beneficence  and  piety* 

We  confider  the  work  now  before  us  as  a  valuable  prdem  to 
the  public.  It  furnifhes  the  moft  rational  entertainment,,  and 
mingles,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  ufeful  with  the  pleafant. 
It  contains  information  that  is  various,  elegant^  and  impcHtantl 
The  method  of  treating  it  is  clear  and  natural.  The  ku^gsage^ 
though  fometimes  perhaps  diflufe  and  nerveleis^  is,  \xjpaa  the 
whole,  fimple,  correal,  and  perfpicuous.  To  novelty  of  fa^s, 
or  origipality  of  views,  Mr.  Smellie  does  not  indeed  pcetend ; 
but,  in  the  feleftion  of  his  materials,  he  difplays  judgment  and 
tafte.  Like  his  friend*  die  late  ingenious  Lord  Kaims,  be 
discovers  a  fondnefs  for  inveftigatinff  final  caufes ;  a  difpoittion 
which,  though  hardly  confiilent  wim  the  Cautious  ^trit  of  ac« 
curate  philofophy,  gives  a  favourable  turn  to  the  mind, -and  is 
peculiarly  pleafmg  to  youth.  And  in  an  ;^ge  when  a  fuperficial 
knowledge  pervades  every  rank,  we  doubt  not  that  this  work 
will  be  read  with  avidity. 

In  the  firfl  chapter,  Mr.  Smellie  confiders  the  diftinguifhic^ 
chara£^ers  of  animals,  plants,  and  minerals,  and  the  analogies 
which  fubfift  between  them.  The  produftions  of  nature  afcend 
by  gradual  and  imperceptible  fteps.  Thofe  dalTes  which,  at  firit 
ilght^  appear  ft>  be  fo  widely  removed,  are  iound,  upon  a  clo&r 
examination,  to  be  feparated  by  no  precife  and  determinate 
boundary.  Hence  definition^  are  ufelefs  and  futile.  In  every 
circumiiance  plants,  to  a  certain  degree,  reiembl^  animals.  The 
ftruAure  and  irritability  of  parts,  and  the  powtr  of  performing  . 
_  certain 


eeftain  motions,  are  in  fome  meafurc  common  to  both*  The 
delicate  (hcink  of  die  fenJHivi  plant  has  long  been  the  fubje(^  of 
wonder  and  furprife.  The  moving  plants  a  native  of  the  Eaft- 
Ifidies,  is  afieded  by  the  mere  impulfe  of  the  folar  rays*  Dur- 
ing the  night)  or  in  cold  and  cloudy  weather,  it  is  ftiU  and 
torp»l ;  but  when  the  fun  fhines  it  is  enlivened,  and  moves  its 
leaves  briikly  in  all  dire£lionSb  The  Vehw'  fiy^irap^  an  Ame- 
rican plant,  is  of  a  very/mgular  kind.  Its  leaves  afe  furniihed 
widi  a  double  row  of  pricldes,  with  which  it  feizes  and  tranf- 
fixes  the  finall  infefb  that  approach  it*— The  fleep  of  plants  is 
performed  varioufly,  and  in  a  manner  the  beff  adapted  to  their 
particular  ftru<fture.  The  leaves  of  the  tamarind-trei  cdntradl 
round  the  tender  fruit,  and  prote(9:  it  from  th?  no£lurnal  cold. 
The  leaves  of  the  cbickweedi  the  fwallow-wort^  the  orach^,  &c. 
are  difpofed  ih  pairs,  and  during  the  night  they  rife,  join  at  the 
top,  and  conceal  the  flowers*  The  leaves  of  the  Indian  mallow^ 
the  aytnia^  and  the  tree-primrofey  are  placed  alternately.  Though 
horiz(M]tal,  or  even  depending  during  the  day,  they  rife  at  t^e 
S4>proach  of  night,  and  embrace  the  ftem.  In  the  fame  manner 
the  mghtjhadey  and  the  Egyptian  vetch^  ereft  their  leaves  during 
Ac  night.  The  young  buds  of  the  white  lupine  are  prote£ted  by 
Ae  pendulous  ftate  of  the  leaves.-*-Plants  have  a  Angular  power 
of  accommodating  themfelves  to  their  fituation,  and  of  recover- 
ing their  original  pofition.  In  fome  inftances  they  feem  to  be 
a£lttated  by  me  principle  of  choice,  and  ^mdft  capable  of  re- 
fl^aion: 

»  When  trees  grow  near  a  ditch,  the  roots  which  proceed  in  a  di- 
re^ion  that  would  necefTarily  bring  them  into  the  open  air,  inftead 
of  continuing  this  noxious  progrefs,  fink  below  the  level  of  the 
ditch,  then  fhoot  acrofs,  and  regain  the  foil  on  the  oppofite  fide. 
When  the  root  is  uncovered*  without  expofing  it  to  much  heat,  and 
a  wet  fponge  is  placed  near  it,  but  in  a  difl^rent  dircdion  from  that 
in  which  the  root  is  proceeding>  in  a  (hort  time  the  root  turns  to- 
wards the  iponge.  In  this  manner  the  diredion  of  the  roots  may  be 
varied  at  pleafure.  All  plants  make  the  ftronpeft  efforts  by  inclin- 
ing, turnii)g,'and  even  twitting,  their  ftems  and  branches,  to  efcape' 
from  darknef^  and  (hade,  and  to  procure  the  influences  of  the  fun* 
Place  a  wet  fponge  under  the  leaves  of  a  tree,  they  foon  bend  do^m- 
ward,  and  endeavour  to  apply  their  inferior  furfaces  to  the  fponge. 
If  a  veflel  of  water  be  placed  within  fix  inches  of  a  growing  cucum- 
l>er,  in  twenty-four  hours  the  cucuniber  alters  the  dire&ioQ  of  its 
branches,  bends  either  to  the  right  or  left,  and  never  ftops  till  it 
comes  in  conta6l  with  the  water.  When  a  pole  is  plaetd-at  a'con- 
fiderable  diftance  from  an  unsupported  vine,  tbe  brandies  of  which 
are  proceeding  in  a  contrary  diredion  from  that  of  the  pole,  in  a 
ihort  time  it  ^ters  its  courfe/  and  ftops  not  till  it-  clings  around  the 
pole.' 

X2  Mr. 
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Mr.  Smellie  proceeds  to  trace  the  agialogy  between  plants  and 
animals  in  the  feveral  points  of  ftruSture  and  organs^  growth  and 
nourijhment^  diffimination  and  dicdy., 

.    I .  StruSIun  and  organs.    An  accurate  and  diftinft  account  oc- 
curs of  that  lingular  being  the  polypus : 

*  His  body  confifts  of  a  fingle  tube,  ^ith  long  temacuUy  or  arms, 
at  one  extremity,  by  which  it  ieizes  fmall  worms,  and  conveys  them 
to  its  mouth.  It  has  no  proper  bead,  heart,  flomacb,  or  intefUnet 
of  any  kind.  This  fimplicity  of  ftru^ure  gives  rife  to  an  equal  £m« 
plicity  in  the  economy  and  fundions  of  the  animal. .  The  polypus, 
though  it  has  not  the  diftindtion  of  fex,  is  extremely  prolific.  When 
about  to  multiply,  a  imall  protuberance  or  bud  appears  on  the  fur- 
face  of  its  body.  This  bud  gradually  fwells  and  extends.  It  includes 
not  a  young  polypus,  but  is  the  real  animal  in  miniature,  united  to 
the  mother  as  a  fucker  to  the  parent-tree.  Tbe  food  taken  by  the 
mother  paffes  into  the  young  by  means  of  a  co^nmnnicating  aperture. 
When  the  ihooting  polypus  has  acquired  a  certain  growth,  this  aper* 
ture  gradually  clmes,  and  the  young  drops  off,  to  multiply  its  fpe- 
cies  in  the  fame  manner.  As  every  partK>f  a  polypus  is  capable  of 
fending  off  iboots,  it  often  happens  that  the  young,  before  parting 
from  the  mother,  begin  to  (hoot;  and  the  parent  animal  carries  fe- 
veral generations  on  her  own  body.  There  is  another  fineularity 
in  the  hillory  of  the  polypus.  WJien  cut  to  pieces  in  every  (ureflion 
fancy  can  fuggeft,  it  not  only  continues  to  exift,  but  each  feflion 
foon  becomes  an  animal  of  the  fame  kind.  What  is  Hill  more  fuV- 
prifing,  when  inverted  as  a  man  inverts  the  finger  of  a  glove,  the 
polyptis  feems  to  have  fufFered  no  material  injmy.  M.Trembley, 
in  the  courfe  of  his  experiments,  difcovered  that  different  portions 
of  one  polypus  could  be  ingrafted  en  another.  He  gave  fcope  xo  ^is 
fancy,  and,  by  repeatedly  fplitting  the  head  and  part  of  the  body, 
formed  hydras  more  complicated  than  ever  flruck  the  imagination 
of  the  moft  romantic  fabulifls.' 

Vegetables  are,  like  animals,  compofed  of  a  feries  of  veflels. 
The  bark  confifts  of  the  cortex  or  exterior  covering,  the  paren- 
chyma^ a  pulpy  fubftance  formed  by  a  variety  o^  folliculi^  and 
the  Itber^  or  rind,  which,  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  coalefces 
ivith  the  wood,  and  acquires  the  fame  confiftence.  The  pith 
is  a  congeries  of  air  and  fap  veflels,  interwoven  like  gau5&e.  It 
continually  diminifhes,  becanfe  a  part  dries  and  incorporates 
"Vvith  the  general  mafs.  The  wood  confifis  of  a  denfe  compact 
ligneous  matter,  and  a  porous  pulpy  parenchyma.  The  fame  ftruc- 
ture  extends  through  every  part  of  a  vegetable ;  and  the  roots, 
tiie  branches,  and  the  leaves,  however  unlike  in  appearance,  are 
fimilar  in  their  texture.  The  afcenfion  of  fap  is  affified  by  ca- 
pillary attraftion,  and  the  aftion  of  the  air  veflels  or  tracheae  j 
but  thefe  caufes  are'not  alone  adequate  to  the  eflfeft.  The  great 
fource  of  motion  is  the  principle  of  life  inherent  in  vegetables, 
and  which  is  excited  and  ftimulated  by  the  application  of  warmth* 
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The.  ansdogy  between  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  ahimals  is 
not  indeed  complete ;  for  the  fap  rifes  vigoroufly  in  the  day, 
when  the  plant  is  cherifhed  by  the  enlivening  rays  of  the  fiui, 
and  again  defcends  during  the  night.  The  pith  of  vegetables 
refembles  the  fpinal  marrow  and  brain,  the  great  feat  of  life. 
The  leaves  are  expiratory  organs,  and  fupply  the  place  of  lungs. 
The  branches,  like  the  arnis  and  tentacula  of  ajiimals^  ferve  for 
fupport  and  defence.  Bones,  as  well  as  wood,  confift  of  con- 
centric layers.  The  grafles  differ  confiderably  from  other  plants 
in  their  ftrufture.  Their  tubular  and  knotted  form  gives  them 
ftrength  to  refift  the  violence  of  the  wind.  They  refemble  the 
polypus  and  taenia.  Succulent  vegetables  bear  an  analogy  to 
worms,  caterpillars,  and  foft  infeds. 

2,  Growth  and  nourijhment.  Animals  grow  by  developement^ 
vegetables  by  accretion.  Water  is  the  principal  food  of  plants ; 
which  is  abforbed  by  the  fibres  of  the  root,  elaborated  and  con- 
verted into  fap,  and  then  conduced,  by  nuniberlels  vefTels,  to 
nourilb  the  various  parts.  Seeds  and  embryos- grow  in  the  fame 
inanner.  A  part  of  the  grain  is  converted,  by  the  procefs  of  ve- 
getation, into  a  pulpy  faccharihe  fubftance,  which  nourifhes  the 
infant  plant,  and  the  feminal  leaves,  by  attracting  air  and  moi- 
fiure,  affifl  the  expanfion.  The  age  of  animals  admits  o( 
great  variety.  Plants  are  annual,  biennial,  triennial,  and  pe-« 
rennial.  Warmth  and  moderate  moifture  are  equally  favourable 
to  vegetation  and  animal  life.  Some  plants  are  confined  tp  par- 
ticular climates.  The  arSfic  bramble  is  only  found  in  Norway 
and  Canada.  Others,  as  the  chkkweed^  are  difFufed  over  the 
earth.  The  elephant  is  the  native  of  warm  regions,  the  rein- 
deer inhabits  only  cold  countries ;  but  man  is  difperfed  through 
all  the  varieties  of  climate.  The  rufli  is  an  amphibious  plant, 
the  mifletoe  a  parafite. — Accefs  of  air  and  exercife  are  neceiTary 
to  the  health  and  vigour  of  vegetables  as  well  as  of  animals. 
Plants,  in  confined  fituations,  become  weak,  dwarfiih,  and 
pallid. 

3.  Dijfemtnation  and  decay.  The  diftinilion  of  animals  into 
oviparous  and  viviparous  is  not  fufficiently  marked.  Some  poffeft 
the  power  of  generating  in  both  ways ;  nor  is  the  prefence  of 
eggs  always  neceflary  to  produftion.  One  fpecies  of  polypus 
multiplies  its  kind,  by  fending  of  fhoots  j  sanother,  by  fplitting 
longitudinally  ;  another  by  dividing  into  tranfverfe  feclions.  The 
dart'fnillepes  difcharges  its  young,  by  a  fpohtaneous  feparation. 
The  animalcules  which  appear  in  animal  and  vegetable  infu- 
iions,  multiply  W  infinitum^  by  continual  divifions  and  fibdi- 
vifions.  The  vine-fretter  has  been  difcovered  to  be  capable  of 
producing,  without  the  influence  of  the  male ;  and  Bomiet  has 
conduced  the  experiment  through  a  fucceffion  of  Inine  gene* 

"    X  3  rations. 
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rations.  In  the  fummer,  this  wonderful  infc6l  is  oviparous ;.  but 
in  autumn  it  depofits  its  eggs  on  the  bark  and  branches  of  the 
trees.  FaSs  of  this  kind  teach'  us  to  draw  our  conclufion«- 
with  caution.w-Eges  referable  the  feeds  of  plants.  Both  are 
invefted  with  a  hard  cruft.  The  rudiment  of  the  future  plant  is 
concealed  under  the  cicatrice  of  the  feed,  refembling  the  pun^um 
fgliensy  or  living  part  of  the  egg.  From  thefe  points  vcffels  ar^ 
fent  out,  in  both,  to  abforb  the  nourilhment.  Trees  and 
flirubs,  which  produce  by  means  of  buds,  may  be  confidered  as 
refembling  viviparous  animals.  In  bulbous  plants  the  root  is 
obierved,  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  to  contain  the  plant  in 
miniature.  The  eyes  of  potatoes  remain  torpid  during  the  win-» 
ter,  but  burft  forth  into  life  by  the  genial  influ^ce  of  vernal 
warmth.    The  water  lentil^  ajmall  plant  which  covers  ftagnating 

f>ools,  multiplies  by  detaching  thin  films  from  its  leaf.  Plants, 
ike  animals,  have  their  feafons  of  produdion.  In  northern 
climates,  which  enjoy  a  fhort  fummer,  the  multiplication  is  ra- 
jpid.— Some  animals  are  capable  of  engrafting*  Bei^de  the  po* 
Ivpur,  the  a^finiaj  ot  fea-^mttle^  has  the  fame  fmgular  property, 
rlants  too,  like  animals,  are  fubjeft  to  difeafe  and  decay.  By 
excefs  of  heat  they  become  languid  and  fhrivelled.  Deprived  of 
light  and  air,  they  become  ficklv  and  lurid.  An  unfriendly  foil^ 
and  a  bleak  expofure,  check  their  vigour  and  their  growth.  Age 
or  accident  puts  a  period  to  their  exiftence,  and  t^e  mouldered 
vcftiges  fupply  matter  for  the  produQion  of  new  generations, 

In  Chap,  II,  Mr.  Smellie  confiders  the  organs  zi^JlruSure  of 
journals.  He  gives  a  very  neat  and  clear  view  of  the  conftruc- 
tion  and  economy  of  the  human  body;  and  is  thus  enabled  to 
infticute  a  comparifon,  and  mark  the  differences  which  fubfift 
between  it  and  thofe  of  other  animals.  The  degree  of  intellir 
gence  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  brute  creation  correfponds  to 
the  fimilaritv  of  their  ftru£lure  to  that  of  man.  In  quadrupeds 
the  liniformity  of  plan  which  runs  through  them  all  is  wonderful, 
The  variations  arife  almoft  folely  from  the  difference  of  the  pro- 
portions between  the  feveral  parts.  Immediately  under  the  (kin 
of  quadrupeds,  there  is  a  thin  mufcular  fubftance,  called  parni^ 
^idus  (ornofusy  by  the  fudden  (hrinking  of  which  they  ai^  enabled 
to  drive  off  infedts.  The  carnivorous  tribes  are  furnifhed  with 
the  weapons  of  deftrudion,  and  inherit  difpofitions  that  ar^ 
unfocial  and  cruel.  Their  ftomach  is  fmall,  and  their  intefKnes 
fliort.  Their  food  runs  into  putrefcency,  and  is  eafily  di* 
gefted  ;  and  tht  faces  would  prove  hurtful  f^-om  their  acrid  qua- 
lity, if  not  fpeeduy  difchargedt  Herbivorous  quadrupeds  are  in 
f general  furnifhed  with  four  ftomachs,  and  their  inteftines  are 
on^y  capacious,  and  convoluted.  Their  food  is  of  a  fefs  nou- 
riibm^  equality,  pf  mp^^  difficult  digeftion^  and  more  tedious 
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in  the  converfion  into  chyle.  After  maftication  die  food  is 
'  thrown  into  the  firft  ftomach,:  and,  after  concofting  for  fome 
time,  it  is  brought  up  and  chewed,  and  again  fent  into  the  fc- 
cond ;  whence  it  fucceffively  paffes  into  the  third  and  fourth.. 
The  external  form  of  the  herbivorous  animals  correfpoAds  to 
their  gentle  difpofitions  and  mode  of  life.  The  fhortnefs  of 
their  legs,  and  the  length  of  their  neck  and  head,  enable  them 
to  pafture.  They  have  no  cutting  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and 
are  totally  deprived  of  tufks.  They  have  no  claws ;  and  hoofs  or 
horns  ar«  their  only  inftruments  of  defence.  Comparative  ana- 
tomy informs  us  that  man  was  not  deftined  to  feed  upon  vege- 
table or  animal  fubftances  alone.  He  can  fubfift  upon  ei^er^ 
but  the  proper  mixture  of  both  is  moft  conducive  to  the  vigour 
of  the  conftitution.  In  man  and  the  quadrupeds,  the  circular 
tion  of  blood  in  the  foetus  is  not  complete.  Inftead  of  flowing 
through  the  lungs,  it  paffes  direftly,  by  ^t  foramen  ovale^  froth 
riie  right  auricle  to  the  left.  After  birth,  when  refpifation  com- 
mences, this  aperture  completely  clofes.  But,  in  the  amphi- 
bious animals,  the  perforation  is  always  entire,  which  gives 
them  the  power  of  fufpending  the  a£lion  of  the  lungs  without 
inconvemence.  The  feal  is  remarkably  gentle,  and  can  be  in- 
ftrufted  to  imitate  various  human  anions.  His  manners  are 
focial  and  affe£lionate.  The  young  can  diftinguifli  the  mother 
in  a  numerous  troop,  and  readily  obey  her  call.  The  elephant 
h^s  only  one  ftomach,  but  this  defeft  is  fupplied  by  the  extreme 
length  of  the  inteftines.  This  noble  animal  has  been  diftin- 
guiihed  in  all  ages  by  his  fize,  his  ftrehgth,  his  fagacity,  andTiis 
Seady  affediion.  His  trunk  ferves  him  inftead  of  hands.  He 
can  lift  the  fmalleft  pieCe  of  money  from  the  ground.  Untie  the 
knots  of  ropes,  and  open  gates  by  turning  the  keys  or  pufliing 
back  the  bolts, 

Mr.  Smellie  next  proceeds  to  confider  ^c  JiruSiure  of  birdi. 
Their  external  figure  is  admirably  adapted  to  their  mode  of  life. 
The  wings  are  articulated  with  the  breaft-bone,  and  are  furnilhed 
with  mufclcs  of  remarkable  ftrength.  The  tail  ferves  as  a  rudder 
to  dire£l  their  airy  courie.  To  diminifh  the  refiftance  of  their 
motion  their  heads  are  fmall,  and  terminated  by  long  fharp  beaks : 
'  They  are  likewife  deprived  of  external  ears,  and  of  protube- 

*  rant  nofes.     Their  tails,   inftead  of  vertebrae,  mufcles^  and 

*  (kin,,  confift  entirely  of  feathers.     They  have  no  pendulous 

*  fcrotum,  no  bladder,  no  flefti  uterus.     Neither  have  they  an 
^  epiglottic,  though  many  of  them  poffefs  great  powers  of  mo- 

*  dulation,  and  fome  of  them  may  be  even  taught  to  articulate 

*  words.     To  lighten  their  beaks,  they  are  deprived  of  lips  and 

*  teeth^  and  their  abdomen  or  belly  is  proportionally  fmall  and 
^*  narrow.     Their  feathers  are  inferted  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 

X  4  *  lie 
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'  lie  backward  from  the  head,  and  thus  throw  o(F  the  ratn  that 
^  might  incommode  them,  and  at  the  fame  time  eiuble  them  to 
*  wing  their  courfe  againft  the  wind,'     Birds  are  continually 
paffing  through  bufhes  and  thickets;  and  Nature,  to  proteft 
them  from  receiving  injury, has  fiirnifhed  the  membranum  ni^itansj 
which  can  be  drawn  over  the  eye  like  a  curtain,  and  while  it 
fliades^em  from  external  violence,  it  admits  light  fufficient  to 
direft  their  courfe.     Their  rump  terminates  in  a  large  gland, 
fecreting  an  oily  fubftance,  with  which  they  occafionally  anoint 
their,  feathers,   and  thus  prevent  the  water  from  infinuating. 
Birds  are  divided  into  the  granivorous  and  the  carnivorous.    In 
the  former  clafs  the  cefophagus  or  guHet  terminates  in  a  mem»- 
branous  fac,    called  the  ingluvies  or  craw,  where  the  food  is 
macerated  and  partly  diflblved.     It  then  paffes  into  the  ventri^ 
lulus  fuccenturiatusy   and,  after  receiving,  a  farther  dilution,   it 
defcends  into  the  gizzard  or  true  ftomacb,  which  conflfts  of  two 
very  ftrong  mufcles,  covered  externally  with  a  tendinous  fub- 
ftance, and  lined  with  a  thick,  firm  membrane.     The  lungs  are 
red  fpongy  bodies,  attached  to  the  back-bone,  covered  with  a 
pervious  membrane,  and  communicating  with  large  veficles  that 
are  fpread  over  the  whple  abdomen.     Thefe  veficles  render  the 
.birds  fpecifically  lighter,  and  fupply  the  place  of  a  di^hragm. 
In  the  male  the  tefticles  are  proportionably  large,  and  commu- 
nicate with'  two  feminal  du(^s   that   terminate  in  the   penis. 
.  In  the  female  the  clufter  of  yolks  is  analogous  to  the  human 
ovaria.     The   yolk  pafles   into  a  canal  called  the   infundibw 
lurh^  where  it  receives  a  gelatinous  liquor  that  compofes  the 
,  white.     The  uterus  is  k  large  bag  fituated  at  the  end  of  the 
.  infundibulum;  and  here  th^  egg  receives  its  laft  covering,  and  is 
pufhed  out  of  the  vagina  at  an  aperture  placed  immediately  over 
the  anus.     This  clafs  of  birds  has  a  ftrong  analogy  to  the  her- 
biborous  quadrupeds.     Their  internal  ftrufture  is  fimilar,  and 
their  difpoljtions  are  equally  focial  and  gentle.     The  birds  of 
prey  have  the  fame  number  of  ftomachs,  though  fmaller  and 
.  weaker ;  and,  like  thofe  of  the  rapacious  quadrupeds,  their  in- 
teftines  ^are  fhorter,  and  they  can  endure  hunger  for  a  great 
length  of  time.     They  are  quick-fighted ;  and  thofe  that  feed 
upon  carrion  have  an  exquifite  fcent.     As  in  this  clafs  the  care 
-  of  the  young  is  intrufted  to  the  mother,  the  females  are  larger, 
ftronger,  and  more  beautiful,  than  the  males.    Their  difpofitions 
are  fullen  and  cruel.     They  retire  to  fequeftered  rocks,  or  fpend 
their  lives  in  the  folitary  gloom  of  a  foreft.    The  feet  of  water- 
.  fowls  are  gerierally  furnifhed  with  webs,  which  enable  them  to 
fwir!n.     Some  feed  upon  the  infeds  that  are  found  in  the  mud, 
and  frequent  marjhes   apd  the  margins  of  lakes  ^nd  rivers. 
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They  wade  ih  fcarch  of  their  prey,  and,  for  this  purpofci  are 
furnifhed  with -tall  naked  legs  aiid/long  necks  and  bills. 

Stru^ure  and  organs  ofjijhes.  Fifhes  are  extremely  various  in 
their  fliape  and  fize.  The  org^n  of  fmell  is  large ;  and  that 
they  poflefs  the  fcnfe  of  hearing  has  lately  been  completely  ^de- 
monftrated.  Their  ftomach  is  fmall,  and  the  guts  fliort.  The 
fwimming  bladder  is  an  oblong  white  membranous  bag,  con^ 
.tiguous  to  the  backbone,  and  containing  a  quantity  of  air.  » 
They  have  the  power  of  contrading  or  dilating  it  at  plea-e- 
.fure,  and  are  thuf  enabled  to  rife  or  defcend  in  the  water.  In 
thofe  fiflies  that  grovel  near  the  bottom  it  is  wanting.  The 
heart  is  of  a  triangulat  figure,  and  has  only  one  auricle,  one 
ventricle,  ahd  one  great  artery,  diftributed  entirely  on  the  gills. 

Mr.  Smellie   proceeds  to   confider   the  ftruSlure  of  infers* 
Here  nature  fports  with  variety,  and  the  fubjeft  is  uncommonly 
curious  and  difficult.     Infe&s  have  commonly  fix  legs,  but  the 
number  is  often  much  greater.     Their  antenna^  or  feelers,  feem 
to  affift  them  in  groping,  and  examining  the  fubftances  with 
which  they  meet.     Their  eyes  are  abfolutely  immoveable ;  but 
this  defeat  is  fupplied  by  their  number.  *  In  a  few  infedts  thefe 
are  fmooth ;  in  others  they  are  hemifpherical,  and  compofed  of 
many  thoufand  diflinft  lenfes.     It  is  not  certain  whether  they 
poflefs  the  fenfe  of  hearing,  but  it  feems  probable.     The  bodies 
.of  infeiis  confift,  in  general,  of  a  head,  trunk,  and  abdomen. 
.In  fome  there  are  four  or  fix  palpi  fixed  to  the  mouth,  which 
affift  them  in  holding  their  food  v^hile  eating.     The  moft  won- 
derful part  of  the  hiftory  of  infers  is,  the  metamorphofes  which 
the  winged  kind  undergo.     They  iflue  from  their  eggs  in  the 
foft  and  moift  ftate  of  the  worm  or  caterpillar.     They  asre  then 
'  transformed  into  the  inanimate  nymphs  or  chryfalids,  and,  after 
continuing  fome  time  torpid?  they  feel  the  influence  of  th^  re- 
turning heats  of  fpring  or  fummer,  and  burft  from  their  prifon 
in.  the  form  of  beautiful  flies.     Mr.  Smellie  examines  the  in- 
fects according  to  the  arrangement  of  Linnaeus,  and  feledte  the 
more  remarkable  fpecies.     i.  The  coleoptera.    This  order  in- 
cludes the  fcarabaiy  or  beetle  tribe.     Thefe  live  for  fome  time  , 
in  the  form  of  caterpillars  or  grubs,  and  feed  upon  roots  or  pu- 
trid matter.     After  transformation  they  change  totally  their  ha- 
bits,   and  fome,  that  before   feed  voracioufly  upon  dung  and 
carrion,  are  nouriihed  with  the  pureft  neclareous  juices,  ex-    , 
trafted  from  fruits  and  flower?.     In  fome,  the  period  of  exalta- 
tion is  of  fliort  duration.     The  ephemeron  fly  lives  three  years  a. 
grub  in  the  water.     It  exifts  only  a  day  in  the  winged  flate, 
depofits  myriads  of  eggs,  and  gives  place  to  future  generation?. 
%.  Hemiptera.    The  whole  of  this  order  are  furniflied  with  a 
probofcis  or  trunk  for  ex  trading  their  food.     To  it  arc  referred 
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the  ^oclreiiachy^  the  bugy  the  criciety&cc.  The  fire  fiy^  a  native  of 
the  tropical  regions,  emits  a  lively  light  during  the  night- 
3.  Lepidoptera^  This  order  includes  the  butterflies  and 
snoths ;  and  the  individuals  ai'e  diftinguifbed  for  their  elegance 
9nd  beauty.  4,  The  muropUra*  The  wings  of  this  order  re- 
femble  beautiful  network.  Their  tail  has  jk)  fting ;  but  the 
male  is  frequently  furniihcd  with  pincers.  In  the  dragon-fiy  the 
organs  of  the  male  are  fituated  in  the  breaft,  thofe  of  the  fe- 
rn^ in  the  extremity,  and,  during  coition,  they  have  the  ap« 
pearance  of  a  double  animal.  The  fpring^fiy  freauents  ftreams. 
Its  caterpillar  is  in  great  requeft  among  the  hffiermen,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  Jione  or  cod  bait.     5.  Hymenoptera*    *  In 

*  general  the  infefts  belonging  to  this  order  have  four  mem- 

*  branaceous  and  naked  wings.  In  fome  of  the  genera,  however, 

*  the  neuters,  and  in  others  the  males,  or  ev/^n  the  females, 

*  have  no  wings.     Their  tails,   except  in  the  male  fex,  are 

*  armed  with  a  fting.*  To  this- order  are  referred  the  anty  the 
hity  the  wafpy  &c.  6.  Diptira.  This,  order  confifts  of  two- 
winged  infeib.  The  caterpillars  cf  the  gad-fiy  lie  concealed  in 
the&ins  of  cattle,  where  they  are  nouriflbed  during  the  whole 
winter.  This  order  includes  ajfp  |the  common  fiy^  the  gnaty  and 
the  horfe-fly.  7.  Aptera.  This  order  is  compofed  of  thofe  in- 
fers that  are  not  furnifbed  with  wings.  It  includes  the  loufe^ 
^ejkay  liit  fpidery  the  fcorpiony  Sec,  The  laft  order  is  that  of 
Ac  vermesy  or  tvorms.  The  hairworm  is  common  in  our  frefli 
vaters,  and,  in  this  country,  is  perfe<31y  harmlefs^  but  in 
Africa  and  both  the  Indies  it  is  extremely  noxious.  It  infinuates 
itfelf  into  the  naked  feet  or  limbs  of  children  and  unwary  per- 
fons,  and  produces  a  dangerous  inflammation.  The  earth-worm 
is  hermaphrodite.  It  feems  to  feed  folely  upon  fine  earth.  The 
£uitie  fijh  \%y^  in  many  refpefts,  a  Angular  animal.  The  Meduja 
has  the  appearance  of  a  lifelefs  mafs  of  jelly  floating  on  me 
iurface  of  the  ocean ;  but,  though  the  fport  of  the  waves,  it  jis 
{till  a  gregarious  animal. 

.  Chap.  ill.  treats  of  refpiration.  Upon  this  fubjeft  Mr.  Smellie 
gives  a  view  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  Dr.  Crawford's  in- 
genious treatife  on  animal  heat.  It  is  found  that  air,  which 
has  affifted  in  refpiration,  has  its  capacity  for  heat  ditni- 
nifbed.  Hence  the  principal  fource  of  vhal  warmth.  The 
blood  abforbs  the  oxygenous  part  of  the  air  5  but  whether  it  alfo 
evolves  (orbone  is  not  yet  decided.  There  is  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumftance  in  the  ftrufture  of  birds.  The  lungs  communicate 
with  air  cells  that  are  dilperfed  over  the  whole  body.  The  ufe 
of* this  arrangement  is  not  yet  well  afcertained.  Some  have 
imagined  that  the  purpofe  of  it  was  to  expand  the  volume,  and 
thus  i^cilitate  the  afeent  of  the  bird.    Mr.  John  Hunter  Aippofes, 
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with  fome  probability,  that  the  chief  ufe  is  to  avoid  the  iiicon* 
venience  arifing  from  the  rapid  flight,  by  furnifbing  air  when  the' 
ftdion  of  the  lungs  is  incommoded  by  the  refiftance  of  tl?6  me- 
dium. Refpiration  feems  to  be,  in  a  certain  degree,  licceffarjr 
^fo  to  fome  fifties.  Others  have  die  power  of  extrading  air 
from  the  dement  which  they  inhabit;  either  by  decompofing 
the  water,  or  by  feparating  the  gas  ^ich  it  contains.  The  ^ 
organs  of  refpiration  in  iniefts  are  generally /?f^«M/^7,  or  fmaU 
boles,  ranged  along  the  fides  in  regular  and  beautifully  dotted 
lines.  If  thefe  be  covered  with  any  unfluous  fubftance,  the 
gnimal  foon  periflies.  Some  infedts  are  fumifiied  with  troche^ 
which  protrude  from  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  fometimes 
have  the  appearance  of  tails.  There  is  a  fpecies  of  aquatic 
worms,  of  a  greenifh  brown  colour^  the  bodies  of  which  confiQ: 
of  eleven  rings,  the  lafl  being^open,  and  fervin^  as  a  conduSor 
of  air.  From  this  proceed  a  number  of  hairs,  which  are  real 
feadiers  in  miniature,  and  exclude  water  or  mud,  that  migh^ 
obflru(^  refpiration.  Though  air  be,  upon  the  whde,  ne* 
ceflary  to  the  fupport  of  animals,  yet  they  can  continue  fbra 
great  length  of  time  in  a  ftate  of  inaftion,  and  without  appearin|^ 
to  breathe,  The^fts  with  regard  to  the  togd  are  very  extras- 
ordinary*  Three  toads  were  lately  buried  in  a  box  of  earthy 
;ind,  thr^e  months  after,  two  of  them  were  found  ftill  alive: 

*  At  the  approach  of  winter*,  the  toad  retires  to  tlie  Hollow  root 
of  a  tree,  tp  the  cleft  of  a  rock,  and  fometimes  to  the  bottom  of  a. 
ditch  or  pond>  where  it  remains  for  months  in  a  ftate  of  feeming  in^ 
fenfibility,  In  this  laft  iituation  it  can  have  very  little  commnnica^ 
tion  with  the  air.  But  ftill  the  principle  of  life  is  continued,  and  the 
animal  revives  in  the  fpring.  What  is  more  wonderful,  toads  have 
been  found,  in  an  hundred  places  of  the  globe,  indofed  in  the  he»t 
of  folid  rocks;  and  in  the  bodies  of  trees,  where  they  have  been  ftp* 
pofed  to  exifl  for  centuries,  without  any  apparent  accefs  either  to 
nourilhment  or  to  air ;  and  yet  they  were  alive  and  Vigorous,  Ift 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  year  1719  we  have 
mi  account  of  a  toad  found  alive  and  healthy  in  die  heart  of  an  0I4 
elm.  Another,  in  the  year  173 1,  was  difcovered  near  I^anta,  am 
the  heart  of  an  old  oak,  without  any  vi/ible  entranee  to  its  habita*- 
tion.  From  the  bit  of  the  tree  it  was  concluded,  that  the  animal  moft 
have  been  confined  in  that  iituation  at  leaft  eighty  or  an  hundred 
years.  In,  many  examples  of  toads  found  in  folid  rocks  exad  in^ 
preilions  of  the  animals  bodies,  cor refponding  to  their  refpcAivc 
fizes,  were  uniformly  left  ia  the  Ibnes  or  trees  from  which  they 
were  diAodged ;  and  to  this  day  it  is  fadd  that  there  is  a  n^rble 
phimney-piccc  at  Chatfworth  with  a  print  of  a  toad  in  it,  and  a 
traditionary  account  of  the  place  and  manner  in  which  it  w|U 
difcovered.' 
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Chap.  IV.  relates  to  motion.  Motioh,  though  the  mdft  fa-» 
miliar  to  our  fenies,  is  obfcure  and  difficult,  when  confidered  in 
the  abftraft.  Mr.  Smellie  very  properly  waves  the  metaphyseal 
difcuffion  of  the  fubje<a.  Motion  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds : 
that  in  which  it  originates  in  thebodv  moved,  and  that  in  which 
it  is  derived  from  external  a<ftion.  The  former  includes  the  mo- 
tions of  animals,  the  latter  thofe  of  inanimate  matter.  The 
energy  which  we  exert  has  its  fource  in  the  brain  and  its  rami- 
fications, compofing  the  nervous  fyftem ;  and  we  are  ftimdated 
into  aAion  by  the  fenfations  made  by  the  imprfeffions  of  the  ob- 
jcfts  around.  But  there  are  other  motions,  which  are  termed 
vital  or  involuntary^  fuch  as  the  adion  of  the  heart,  the  peri- 
ftaltic  motion  of  the  bowels,  &c. ;  in  all  which  we  are  not  con- 
fcious  of  the  operation  of  our  will.  The  motions  of  animals 
^ary  with  their  weight,  their  ftrufiture,  their  difpofitions,  ahd 
their  mode  of  life.  Timid  animals  betray  a  reftleflhefs,  and  a 
continual  flutter  of  aftion.  Mr.  Smellie  fele<as  feveral  curious 
inftances  of  animals  which  we  would  fuppofe  from  their  ftruc- 
turc  remain  conftantly  at  reft,  but  which  really  perform  a  flow 
and  painful  motion.  The  nlufcle  tranfports  itfelf  by  means  of 
its  tongue.  It  forms  numberlefs  vifcous.  threads,  with  which  it 
.can  at  pleafure  attach  itfelf  to  the  rocks,  and  refift  the  agitation 
of  its  element.  The  razor-fiih  dcfcends  in  the  fand,  by  the 
projedlion  and  incurvation  of  its  leg.  The  oyfter  retreats  by 
fuddenly  and  forcibly  ejefting  water.'  The  motion  of  a  fpecies 
of  Medufa,  or  fea-nettle,  is  as  flow  as  the  hour-hand  of  a 
clock : 

*  Tht /ea-urcbinf  or  fea-hedgehog^  is  round,  oval,  or  fliaped  like 
a  bias  bowl.  The  furface  of  the  fliell  is  divided  into  beautiful  tri- 
angular apartments,  and  covered  with  numberlefs  prickles.  Theie 
triangles  are  fcparated  by  regular  belts^  and  perforated  by  a  great 
number  of  holes.  Each  hole  gives  lodgment  to  a  flcfliy  horn, 
£milar  to  thofe  of  the  fnail,  and  fufceptible  of  the  fame  movements. 
Like  the  fnail,  the  fea- urchin  uies  its  horns  when  in  motion;  but 
their  principal  ufe  is  to  fix  the  animal  to  rocks,  ilones.  Or  the  bottom 
t£  the  ocean.  By  means  of  the  horns  and  prickles,  which  proceed 
Irom  almoft  every  point  of  the  fliell,  the  fea- urchin  is  enabled  to 
walk  either  on  its  back  or  on  its  belly.  The  limbs  it  moil  generally 
employs  are  thofe  which  furround  the  mouth*  But,  when  it  choofes, 
k  can  move  forward  by  turning  on  itfelf,  like  the  wheel  of  a  coach.' 

[  ^0  it  coniinwd.  ] 
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Art.  II..  On  the  PrtndpU  of  Vitality  in  Man^  as  defcribed  in  thg 
Holy  Scriptures^  and  the  Differeme  between  true  an^  apparent 
*  Death  \  a  Sermon  preached  tn  the  Parijb  Chttr;ch  of  St-  Afidrew^ 
Holbom^  en  Sunday y  March  22,  1789^  for  the  Benefit  of  the 
Humane  Society.  By  Samuelj  Lord  Bjjhop  of  St.  DofMs.  4to.- 
IS.     Rivingtons.     London,  1789* 

T  T  is  impoffible  to  contemplate  without  pleafure  this  great 
"^  champion  of  the  church  againft  the  inroads  of  Socinianifm 
engaged  in  the  benevolent  ofBc6  of  prekching  on  the  above  oc-' 
canon.  But  neither  the  obligations  we  owe  to  his  induftry  and^ 
karning,  nor  the  high  ftation  he  fo  ddferi^edly  fills,  flipuld  pre- 
vent our  difcharging  thoTe  duties  the  public  ha^  a  right  to  expe6l 
of  us.     If  therefore  it  (hould  appear  to  us  that  this  afble  and  elo* 

2uent  divine  reafons  better  in  polemics  than,  on  fub^edts  of  phy^ 
ology,  we  fball  not  fcruple  to  hazard  our  credit  in  fo  bold  a 
conteft.  ' 

After  admitting  that,  on  fubje(9:s  of  philofophy  not  conne£te(l 
with  religion,  it  is  poffible  that  an  infpired  writer  may  have 
pitertained  erroneous  opinions,  or  have  accommodated  himfel^ 
to  popular  language,  his  lordfhip  endeavours  to  fhew  that  the 
compound  nature  of  man,  and  the  immateriality  of  the  foul,  ara 
among  thofe  fubje(as  of  pofitive  revelation  which  a  Uhriftian 
cannot  but  believe.  This  is  a  point  we  fliall  not  take  upon  us 
to  difpute ;  though  we  cannot  help  doubting  whether  any  of  the 
terms  by  which  the  foul  is  defcribed  in  holy  writ  neceffarily  im- 
ply its  immateriality^  how  much  foever  they  may  teach  u&that 
its  exiftence  is  unconnefted  with  the  body.  But  the  inquiry  we 
would  wifh  to  make  is,  whether  from  fcripture  or  from  reafon 
we  learn  any  juft  conceptions  of  the  principle  of  vitality  \  or,  if 
we  do,  whether  they  will  enable  us  to  diftinguifli  between  true 
and  apparent  death. 

The  following  is  his  lordfhip's  account  of  ^he  compound  na- 
ture of  man :  • 

'  *  But  now  let  the  divine  be  careful  what  coBClufion  he  drawfioiii 
Ais  plain  dodrine>  and  what  notions  he  engraft  upon  it.  Altkough 
we  muft  believe,  if  we  believe  our  Bible,  tli^t  the  union  of  foul  and 
body  is  the  firft  principle  of  animation  in  the  human  fubjeft,  it  vo 
by  no  means  a  nece/Tary  confequence  that  the  life  of  man  is  in  nO 
degree,  and  in  no  part,  mechanical.  Since  man  is  declared  to  be  - 
a  compound,  the  natural  prefumption  feems  to  be,  that  the  life  of 
this  compounded  being  is  itfelf  a  compound.  And  this  experience 
and  obfervation  prove  to  be  indeed  the  cafe.  Man's  life  is  com-^ 
pounded  of  the  life  of  the  intelle<5l  and  the  animal  life.  The  life  o( 
the  intelled  is  fimply  intelligence,  or  the  energy  of  the  intelligent 
principle.    The  animal  life  is  itfelf  a  compouitd,  confifting  of  th& 
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vegetable  life  combined  with  the  principle  of  percepdooi  Hainan 
life  therefore  is  tn  aggregate  of  at  leaft  three  ingredients ;  intelli- 
gence, perception,  and  vegetation.  The  lowett  and  the  laft  of* 
ahefe,  the  vegetable  life,  is  wholly  in  the  body,  and  is  mere  me« 
chanUm;  aot  a  mechanifm  which  any  human  ingenuity  may  imitate, 
or  even  to  any  good  deme  explore ;  bat  the  eXQuifite  mechanifm  of 
a  Divine  Artificer.  Still  it  is  mochanifm ;  conuAbg  in  a  fymoietry 
and  fympathy  of  parts,  and  a  correfpondence  of  motions  conducive, 
by  mechanical  laws  efbibltihed  by  the  Creator's  wifdom,  to  th« 
growth,  nbanihment,  and  confervation  of  the  whole.  The  wheels 
of  this  wonderful  machine  are  fet  a-going,  as  the  fcriptures  teach 
us,  by  the  prefence  of  the  immaterial  foul ;  which  is  therefore  not 
only  the  feat  of  inteltigence,  but  the  fource  and  centre  of  the  man's 
cndre  animation.  Bat  it  is  in  this  circumfUnce  only,  na;nely,  that 
die  immaterial  mover  is  itfelf  attached  to  the  machine,  tiiat  the 
Testable  life  of  the  body,  confidered  as  a  diftind  thing,  as  in  itfelf 
It  M,  from  the  two  principles  of  iAtelligeDce  and  perception,  differs 
in  kind  (for  in  refped  of  excellence  and  nicety  of  workmanfiiip  all^ 
comparifon  were  impious ;  but  in  kind  the  vegetable  life  of  the  ha- 
man  body  diiFers  In  this  circi^ii^nce  only)  from  mere  clockwork.' 

Nothing  can  be  more  painful  to  us  than  not  clearly  to  com- 
prehend the  arguments  of  a  learned  and  ingenious  writer.  When 
we  read  that  ^  the  life  of  the  intelleSf  is  fimjjy  intelligence,  and 

*  that  the  animal  life  is  a  compound  of  the  vegetable  life  cdm- 
«  bined  with  the  principle  of  perception/  we  are  led  to  fup- 
pofe  that  thefe  laft  two  are  fufficient  for  the  fupport  of  life 
divefted  of  intelligence ;  and  hy  the  term  mechanifm,  which  is 
afterwards  made  ufe  of,  we  2xt  Inclined  to  believe  that  this  is 
hisMordlhip's  meahing.     But  it  is  afterwards  added,  *  The 

*  wheels  of  this  wonderful  machine  are  fet  a-going,  as  the  fcrip- 

*  tures  teich  us,  by  the  prefence  of  the  immaterial  foul.'  If 
by  this'be  meant  that  the  body,  being  once  fet  in  motion  by  the 
foul,  continues  that  motion  without  the  aid  of  the  latter,  we 
can  admit  the  propriety  of  the  term  ufed.  But  if  the  prefence 
of  the  foul  be  ahvays  neceffary  for  the  continuance  tof  that  mo- 
tion, then  either  the  body  is  not  a  machine,  or  the  foul  is  a  part 
©f  it.  If  it  were  neceffary  to  illuftrate  this,  we  need  only  ufe 
kis  lordfliip's  language,  and  d)ferve  that  a  clock,  when  let  a^ 
going  by  a  man,  continues,  without  bis  aid,  its  adion  after-* 
wards  for  a  time,  according  to  the  laws  on  whioh  it  is  con« 
ftnided,  unlefs  any  of  its  parts  are  deranged.  We  arc  ready  to 
admit  the  inference,  that  this  mechanifm  is  dcfcribed  as  fuch  as 
no  human  ingenuity  can  imitate,  but  we  mean  to  urge  that  it 
docs  not  at  m  illuftrate  it — *  Still  it  is  mechanifm  ;  ccnfifHng 

*  in  %  fymmetry  and  fympathy  of  parts,  and  a  correfoondence  of 
<  motions  conducive,  by  mechanical  laws  eftablimed  by  the 
^  Cfeator's  wifdom,  to  the  growth,  nourifliment,  and  confer- 

liation. 


<  vatton,  of  the  whole.'  If  this  means  that  the  arr^genieht  of 
the  different  parts  are  beft  calculated  for  the  above  purpofes,  no 
man  in  his  fenfes  will  doubt  it.  If  ^t  means,  as  we  fufped,  that 
withQut  the  affiftance  (tf  the  foul,  all  thefe  purpofes  are  brought 
about  in  other  animals,  and  in  vegetables ;  then  either  the  foul 
is  not  neceffary  to  fet  in  motion  the  wheels  of  this  machine,  or 
aiumals  and  plants  have  a  foul  as  well  as  man. 

Setting  afide  then  the  word  machine,  which,  from  its  ctjr* 
mology  and  common  acceptation,  is  ill  applied  to  what  no  art 
can  imitate,  and  what  is  no  way  the  fubje^  of  mechanical  prin^" 
ciples,  let  us  fubftitute  the  wofd  organ,  which,  being  a  primi^ 
tive  word,  is  lefs  liable  to  mifconception.  Let  us  then  afk,  whe- 
ther any  of  the  aftions  of  this  organ  for  the  purpofe  of  prcferving 
and  (upporti/ig  itfdf,  are  fo  different  from  the  organifation  of 
other  animals  as  to  require  a  different  mover ;  or  if,  as  we  are 
ready  to  admit  becaufe  fcripture  language  implies  it,  the  intdlif 
gent  or  immortal  principle  is  different  in  man  from  thofe  ot'^- 
ganifed  materials ;  whether  it  neceflarily  follows  that  this  prin- 
ciple £bould  be  immaterial,  when,  by  the  above  condeffion,  wc 
iee  1k>w  &r  common  matter  is  fufceptible  of  organi&tion.  And, 
laftly,  we  leave  it  to  his  lordlhip's  candour  to  determine  whe- 
ther the  expreffions  he  b^  fele£bed  from  fcripture,  as  defcripdve 
of  the  foul,  necefTarily  imply  immateriality,  how  plainly  foever 
ikcy  may  defcribe  an  exiftence  difttn£t  from  the  body. 

Having  made  thus  free  with  the  produ(^on  of  this  learned 
prelate,  it  is  bi|t  juft,  though  hardly  neceffary,  to  oUerve  that 
the  reft  of  the  fermon  is  admirably  fuited  to  the  occafioii,  and 
replete  with  found  reafbning  and  judicious  obfervations. 


Art.  IIL    Tie  Fkft  Principles  of  Chmijlry.     By  jyilRam  Ni* 
cbvlfan*     Svo.  8s.     London,  1789. 

pERSPICUITY  is  the  fole  merit  of  an  elementary  treii- 
^  tife ;  and  the  great  objeft  is  to  preferve  a  clear,  conne6ted^ 
arrangement.  The  fa<3s  ought  to  arife  naturally  out  of  each 
other,  and  the  mind  ought  to  pafs  fmoothly  along  a  chain  of 
coatinoed  fucceBion.  The  phenomena  muft  be  graduklly  de- 
veloped; fimple  and  independent  fubjefts  muft  be  firft  furveyed; 
and  the  efle£ls  of  their  various  combinations  will  afterwards  be 
perceived  with  facilitjk  No  branch  of  phyfics  is  perhaps  ihore 
difficult  to  reduce  to  fyftem  than  the  fcience  of  chemiftry;  fbr^ 
the  fa6ts  exift  feldom  independent,  but  are  involved  with  co}la«» 
teral  circumftances.  The  prefent  is  the  critical  era  of  the 
fcience*  Its  form  has  long  been  expofed  to  fluduatxon  and 
change;,  and  laboured  hypodiefes  have  often  periflied  in  Ac 

inftant 
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inftant  of  th'rir  birth.  A  beam  of  light  new  burilts  from  alf 
fides;  opinions,  the  offspring  of  an  extravagant  imagination,  are' 
coniigned  to  oblivion ;  and  elegance  and  ftabiJity  are  given  to 
the  fabric.  But  to  colledl  fe(9fs  is  the  labour  of  the  dull  com-* 
piler;  to  intro<hice  order /and  fymmetry  is  the  work  of  genius 
and  diicernment. 

We  are  led  into  thcfe  refIe£lions  by  the  perufal  of  the 
treatife  l)efore  us.  Our  expectations  are  indeed  difappointed. 
The  production  is  below  mediocrity.  •To  originality  of  matter, 
to  clearnefs  of  method,  to  beauty  of  order,  it  has  no  preten- 
fions.  The  language  is  flovenlyand  inaccurate,  and  the  ar-' 
rangement  is  uncommonly  co;pfufed.  The  author  plumes  him- 
felf  in  being  able  to  comprife  the  whole  fyftem  of  chemiflry 
in  a  fingle  volume.  But  fmall  is  the  merit  of  fo  paltry  an- 
abridgment. 

-  The  work  is  divided  into  two  books:  the  firft  confiders^^-" 
mral  chemiflry,  the  fqcond  particular  chemiftry.  The  author's 
<}efinition  of  chemiftry  conveys  no  idea  whatever:  '  As  a 
••  fcience,  its  cAjefl:,*  fays  he,  *  is,  to  eftimate  and  account  the 

*  changes  produced  in  bodies  by  motions  of  (heir  parts,  which 

*  are  tod  minute  toafFeft  the  fenfes  individually.'  It  is  feldom- 
Aat  we  meet  with  a  fentence  fo  obfcure.  Does  he  mean  that 
tbe  parti  of  bodies  are  too  minute  to  afFeft  the  fenfes ;  or  that 
their  motions  are  too  minute  to  afGed  the  fenfes  ?  To  what  docs ' 
the  word  individually  refer?  Is  it  meant  that  one  fenfe  alone 
receives  the  impreffion ;  or  that  one  party  or  one  motion^  produces 
the  fe|iiation.  If  the  fentence  has  any  meaning  at  all,  it  admits 
of  four  different  applications.  Befides,  the  word  eftimaie^  in  the 
prefent  cafe,  conveys  no  idea. — ^The  author  proceeds,  in  a  cur- 
Ibry  manner,  to  mention  analyfis,  fynthefis,  eleCiive  attractions, 
&c.  At  once  we  are  hurried  into  the  midft  of  the  fcience  \  and 
Ae  effects  of  heat  are  ftated  before  the  term  is  explained. 

*  Heat  expands  folids,  then  renders  them  fluid,  and  afterwards 

*  converts  them  into  vapour ;  and  thefe  changes  fucceed  eacK 
^  other  according  as  the  intenfity  of  the  heat  is  rendered  greater.* 
This  is,  no  doubt,  very  laconic ;  but  unfprtunately  the  laft  claufe 
of  the  fentence  is  nonfenfe. — In  the  fecond  chapter,  the  author 
bj^ins  more  deliberately.  He  makes  the  common  remark,  that 
the  word  heat  is  employed  either  to  denote  the  fenfation  itfelf,  or 
the  caufe  of  that  fenfation.  The  efFeCl  is  fuppgfed  by  fome  to  be' 
produced  by  the  internal  vibration  of  the  particles  of  bodies ;  l^ 
others  it  is  imagined  that  the  agent  is  a  certain  fubtle  fluid  whicn 
is  difRifed  through  the  univerfe.  Some  bodies  are  more  eafily 
heated  than  others  in  die  fame  fituation,  and  are  therefore 
termed  better  conduSfors  of  heat.     Whatever  be  the  caufe  of 

^  liesit^  its  general  effect  is  to  enlarge  the  dimenfions  of  bodies; 

andt 
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^  9Md  thii  exjianfion  is  found  to  be  nearly  proportiolial  to  die  addi^ 
tions  of  heat  that  are  made,  ft  has  a  'tendency  to  an  equal 
diiFufion  ;  but  it  does,  not  follow  that  all  bodies  of  the  fame  tem- 
perature contain  it  in  e<|ual  quantity^  for  fome  are  more  fufcep-^ 
tible  of  its  effects  than  others.  Hence  the  diftindion  into  ai^ 
fibae  and  rtktivehe^t^  The  denfities  of  heat  in  different  bodies 
in  a  fimilat  expofure,  are  termed  their  capackitsf$r  heaU  Th^ 
capacity  may  be  eftimated  frond  the  change  of  temperature  ob- 
ferved  in  mechanical  mixture*  Some  philofophers  have  afcer* 
tained  it  %y  the  quantities  of  ice,  which  different  bodies,  at  the 
fame  temperature,  were  abic  to  melt.  Water  has  a  greater 
capacity  for  heat  than  ice,  and  fteam  a  fliU  greater  than  water. 
Hence  arife  the  efFefts  of  evaporation  and  frlgorific  mixtures. 

In  Chap.  III.  Mr.  Nidiolfbn  treats  particul^ly  of  the  ther- 
mometer, and  gives  directions  for  the  conilrudion  and  exa- 
mination of  it,  and  concludes  with  the  rules  for  converting  the 
degrees  of  Farenheit's  into  thoie  of  Reaumur  and  Celfius.  He 
next  explains,  in  a  curfory  manner,  the  various  pperations  o£ 
chemiftry;  calcination,  fuuon,  cementation^  digeftion,  diflilla- 
tion,  &c.  and  gives  a  flioft  delcription  of  the  more  common  ap* 
'  paratus.  Our  author  then;  ooniiders  the  mode  of  operating 
upon  elaflic  fluids,  defcribesthe  eudiometer,  and  Dr.  Nooth's 
elegant  apparatus  for  impregnating  water,  and  flates  the  im- 
provements which  have  been  made  in  colle£ting  the^aerial  pro- 
du6b  in  diftillation. 

The  next  chapter  is  allotted  to  the  confideration  of  weights  and 
balances ;  a  fubjetS  of  great  importance  in  nice  chemical  experi- 
ments. The  delicacy  of  a  balance  is  indicated  by  the  flownefs  of 
the  vibrations  of  the  beam.  The  accuracy  which  has  been  iotro-i 
duced  is  quite  aftonifhing.  Mr.  Bolton  had  a  balance,  which,  when 
loaded  with  a  pound,  would  turn  with  the  tenth  of  a  grain.  One, 

made  for  Dr.  George  Fordyce  is  afFefted  by  the  — r —  of 

^  ^  '    ^  384,000 

the  weight;  and  the  balance  lately  made  by  Mr.  Ramfden  for 

the  Royal  Society  can  afcertain  a  weight  to  the  feven  millionih 

partt    The  firft  part  of  the  work  concludes  with  fome  remarks^ 

upon  the  inertia  of  matter,  gravity,  eleftive  attra<£tion,  folutior, 

cryftallifation,  &c.     The  author  feems  fond  of  the  fiiiy  notion 

of  the  polarity  of  particles.  ^ 

Mr.  Nicholfon  proceeds,  in  the  fecond  book,   to  confider 

particular  chemiftry.     He  fpeaks  of  light  as   if  the  do<arine 

were    founded   entirely   upon   conjefture.      '  It   is>  generally 

*  taken  for  granted^*  rays   he,  *  ihat  light  is  a  fubfence,    or 
^  an  emanation  of  particles  of  prodigious  minutenefs,  which  are 

*  projected  in  right  lines,  with  extreme  velocity,  from  lumi- 
^  nous  bodies  K  and  that  they  are  repelled  from  all  bodies  ^t 
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<  ctrtain  ^ftan^H,  tnd  at  k6  (fiftancet  attoAedt  lb  as^  topt0^ 
«  duce  all  the  effeds  of  refle^Hon,  fefira^ioii»  and  inflection,  ia 
*  tbe  rays  they  com^ofe.*  What  a  ftsaoge  inconfiftent  medkjr 
of  words  and  ideas!  He  then  fflfghchr  nentiQns  the  notion 
affixed  by  the  cheaiifla  to  tbe  word  p&logifton,  and  Mr.  Kir«  ' 
wan's  fuppofition  diat  it  is  the  fiuie  with  hydrogenous  gas*  He 
next  conliders  combttftion>  the  iMarptian  'of  oxygen  gas,  the 
prbduSiop  of  this  gas,  thue  nitrous  teft,  the  hydrogenous  gas> 
the  compbfidon  of  water,  and  the  eiFe£b  of  the  eoliple*  AAer 
Ais  rapid  view  of  the  aerial  fluids,  be  ddGcends  to  treat  of  the 
primitive  eardis.  He  confiders  the  alkalis,  relates  tbe  procefii 
for  the  manufiidure  of  ghls  and  foap,  and  mentions  the  general 
properties  of  the  mtnml,  v^etable,  and  animal  acids.  Mr. 
Scheele  defcribed  a  procejb  for  extra^ng  feffil  alkali  frdkn  fea 
fiilt.  Mr.  Turner  triturates  litlnrge  with  water  and  hatf  its 
weight  of  common  £dt,  till  it  afltunes  a  white  colour,  and  then: 
allows  ^he  mixture  to  ftand  for  Ibme  hours.  The  alkali  is  dif- 
engaged,  and  the  marine  acid  unites  to  the  calx  of  lead,,  and 
forms  a  yellowifli  green  pigment^  the  fide  of  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal ohjeSt  of  the  manufii^rer.  He  next  (iirveys  the  me- 
His;  mentions  the  divifion  into  pcrh&  and  imperfed)^  dieir 
ealpnation,  cryftaltifiition,  folutton,  &c.  and  jLhe  oppofite  theo-- 
jies  which  have  been  fdrmed  on  theft  fubje£b. 

Mr.  KichoUbn  now  returns  to  examine  more  minutely  what  he 
had  before  fligbtly  touched.  He  details  the  properties  of  vitridie 
aeid  and  fulpnur,  and  their  various  changes  and  combinations. 
This  acid  irgene^ly  obtained  by  burning  a  mixture  of  eight  parts 
ef  fulphur  with  one  of  nitre,  in  a  large  veilel  lined  with  lead, 
and  Containing  a  linall  portion  of  water  t)od>forb  tbe  fumes.— »He 
next  confiders  a  very  interefting  fubje<^  that  of  tbe  nitroias 
acid  i  itie  formation  of  nitre  beds,  die  extra^on  and  purifica- 
tion of  the  fajt,  its  deflagration  and  detonation,  the  compofition  ^ 
of  gunpowder,  the  pulvisfulrmnansy  &c.  the  diftilladon  of  the 
acid,  its  formation,  its  efled  upon .  animal  fubftances  and  the 
eflentia].  oils ;  and  iliduly  explains  the  oppofite  theories  which 
have  been  offered.  The  marine  acid  occupies  the  next  chapter. 
The  fea  contains,  he  fiiys,  between  the  tropics,  from  an  eighth. 
to  an  eleventh  of  its  weight  of  filt.  This  is  a  miftake ;  for  in 
no  part  of  the  world  does  the  quantity  exceed  one  twentieth. 
He  relates  the  various,  methods  c^f  extracStinexthe  (alt,  and  of 
cry^allifing  it.  The  diftilladon  of  the  acid,  and  the  varioue 
compomids  that  it  forms,  are  next  confidered.  The  oxygenaiied 
marine  acid  is  of  a  fingular  nature ;  and  its  property  of  iuftandy 
deftroying  cdour,  has  been  directed  with  advantage « to  the 
bleaching  of  wax  and  linen-  The  power  of  tfftM  regU  to  dif-  ^ 
folve  gold  is  probably  derived  from  the  extemporaneous  pro- 
7  -^  diKS^on 


d^^on  of  oxygenated  marine  acid.  Our  attention  it  nea^  ^ 
turned  to  the  carbonic  gas,  and  tfaofb  fubftances  and  procefTes  ' 
which  contribute  to  its  formation,  the  calcareous  matters,  fer- 
tnentation,  and  die  combuftion  of  charcoal.  Its  acidulating 
quality,  and  its  combination  with  earths  and  alkalis,  are  men* 
tionea.  The  acid  of  borax  comes  next  to  be  coniidered ;  it$ 
produ&ion,  its  purivication,  its  analyfis,  its  properties.  The 
acid  of  amber  has  la^Iy  been  examinee^  but  its  properties  are 
not  remarkable. 

Mr.  Nicholfon  next  treats  of  the  phofphoric  .acid,  a  fub- 
|e£l  on  which  fo  much  light  has  lately  been  thrown.  It  abound^ 
in  animal  fubflances,  it  occurs  in  the  cruciform  plants,  and 
K  is  even  found  in  the  mineral  kingdom.  It  is  fometimes 
combined  with  the  ores  of  lead ;  and  to  iron  it  communi- 
cates the  cold^Jhort  Equality ;  an  unfortunate  circumftance  i<x 
the  manufia&urers  of  this  country*  Both  phofphorus  and  its 
acid  are  now  obtained  with  eafe  from  bone  a{hes.  The  acid  is 
always  formed  by  the  union  of  oxygen  with  the  phofphorus,  and 
may  be  procured  in  ereater  purity  by  the  inflammation  of  the 
phofphorus  by  the  ^ntaneous  decompofition  arifing  from  ex^ 
pofure,  or  by  the  a£tion  of  nitrous  acid.  Phofphorus  diflblves 
\n  oils  and  ardent  fbirits,  and  communicates  to  them  a  lumi-, 
nous  aj^araace.  The  folution  in  fome  of  the  eflential  oils  has 
the  property  of  fpoataneous  inflammation,  when  expofed  to  the 
air.  A  ftick  of  phofphorus,  plunged  into  the  folutions  of  goti^ 
iilver,  copper,  and  other  metals,  is  gradually  covered  with  a 
brilliant  metallic  iheath.  The  phofphoric  acid  combines  with 
all  the  alkalis. .  Other  acids  have  lately  been  examined,  thd 
theory  of  which  is  fcarceiy  yet  afcertained.  The  acids  of  arf^nic* 
molybdena,  and  turgoten,  obtained  from  the  ores. 

Mr.  Nicholfon  then  proceeds  to  the  confideration  of  the  me- 
tals. The  malleability  and  du£):ility  of  gold  is  quite  aftonifhii^. 
It  is  unalterable  in  the  flrongeft  heat  of  our  Airnaces.  It  is, 
however,  volatilifed  in  the  focus  of  powerful  burning-glal&s^ 
and  partially  calcined.  The  electric  expbfion  converts  it  id(p 
a  purple  calx.  Gold  is  foluble  alone  in  aqua  ngia  and  oxy** 
jenated  muriatic  acid.  By  a  careful  evaporation  the  folution 
yields  fine  cryftals  of  a  topaz  colour.  It  is  precipitated  by  the 
earths  and  aljcalis,  and  even  by  the  addition  of  martial  vitriol, 
and  forms  a  yellowifli  or  purpliQi  powder.  The  precipitate 
made  by  volatile  alkali  or  fal  ammoniac  is  termed  aurum  'fulmi-' 
^^mj,  becaufe,.*when  gently  heated,  it  esq^odes  with  aftomfhing 
violence.  The  volatile  alkali,  which  unites  to  the  calx,  is  fud- 
denly  decompofed ;  die  oxvgen  combines  with  the  hydrogenous 
gas  smd  forms  water,  while  die  azotic  Raa  is  inftantlv  extri- 
cated. Hence  the  vitriolic  acid,  oils,  sether,  &c.  which  detach 
the  volatile  alka!ij  deftroy  the  fuhninating  qualiqr.    If  gold  be 
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precipitated  from  a fua  regie  by  means  of  tin,  we  obtain  th^  purpti 
powder  of  Caffm^  which  is  ufed  as  an  enamel.     GoW  is  not 
a£ied  upon  by  nitre  or  the  alkalis.     I,t  diffolves,  however,  in 
flie  Uvcr  of  julphun    It  combines  moft  readily  with,  mercury* 
Hence  the  procefs  of  water-gilding. — Silver  comes  next  to  be 
confidered.     It  is  fixed  in  the  heat  of  con^mon  furnaces  j  buty 
expofed  in  the  focus  of  a  powerful  lens,  it  fumes  and  vitrifies. 
it  is  tarniOied  by  the  influetice  of  the  air;  and  the  fcales*  which 
are  formed,  during  a  courfe  of  years,  upon  filver  images,  are 
found  to  be  a'  compound  of  that  metal  with  fulphur.     Silver 
dUTolves  in  all  the  mineral  acids.     The  folution  in  nitrous  acid 
„  yields  thin  cryftals,  which  are  called  lunar  nitre y  and  thefe,  when 
fufed,  fofra  lunar  caufic^     The  affufion  of  marine  acrd  produces 
luna  cornea^  which  is  difficultly  foluble,  and  is  thrown  down. 
Heated  with  fixed  alkali,  it  yields  the  pureft  filver.     A  curious 
difcovery  has  lately  been  made  by  the  ingenious  M.  Berthollet. 
He  diffolves  pure  filver  in  pale  nitrous  acid,  and  precipitates  it 
from  the  folution  by  the  addition  of  lime-water.     He  dries  the* 
calx  by  expofing  it  to  the  air  for  three  days.     He  next  ftirs  it  in 
^  foiUtion  of  caufiic  volatile  alkali  till  it  becomes  a  black  pow- 
der 5  he  then  decants  the  fluid,  and  leaves  it  to  dry.     This  is 
fulminating  fihe^.     X^e  experiment  requires  to  be  condu£led 
with  the  urmoft  caution.     The  fltghteft  agitation  occafions  an 
jnftantaneous  and  dreadful  explofion.     The  theory  is  the  fame 
With  ihat  of  fulminating  gold.     Mercury  feparates  filver  fi-om 
its  folutions  extremely  flowly.     The  precipitate  affumes  fanciful 
%rms,  and  fometifnes  refcmbles  the  ramifications  of  a  tree ;  and 
^cnce  is  te/^m^d  by  the  dchemifts  arhot  Diana.^^The  new  me- 
ntal, platina,  is  next  confidered ;  it  is  the  denfcft  of  all  ♦'he  metals. 
It  has,  in  common  with  iron,  the  fingular  property  Oi'  welding. 
"ft  }s  precipitated  from  the  folution  in  aqua  regia hy  Cal  ^mtnonhcy 
livhich  difttrrguifties  it  from  the  other  metals.     It  is  not  affedted 
•  «by  the  Prufiian  alkali  5  and  this  crrcumftance  is  the  foundation 
tof  the  method  of  fepariating  it  from  iron,  with  which  it  is  com- 
'■monly  combined.     Platrna  forms  with  copper  a  compound  that. 
""idmits  of  a  fine  pcffrfh,'  and  is  not  fubjeft  to  tarniOi ;    and^ 
'hence  it  has  been  ufed  for  the  mirrors  of  reflefting  telefcopes. 
"Mr*  Nicholfon  next  mentions  the  properties  of  mercury,  its  va- 
'fibus  compounds  ^nd  preparations.     Lead  is  the  next  in  order. 
"It  is  precipitated  from  its  folutbns  by  the  liver  of  fulphur.     If 
fead  be  heated  with  charcoal  and  phofphoric  ^jrid,  the  acid  is 
^tonverted  into  phofphorus,  and  combines  with  the  ihetal.    The 
"Compound,  in  its  appearance,  refembles  lead.     By  the  affiftance 
*of  heat,  lead  dejcompofes  fal  ammoniac,  and  difengages  the  vola- 
"tile  alkali.     Lithat^e,  fufed  with  common  fait,  unites  to  the 
'marine  acid,  and  forms  a  yellow  pigment,    A  mixture  of  eight 
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fttrts  of  bifimidiY  five  of  lead,  and  three  of  tin,' wiH  meU  in. 4 
beat  hardly  fufficient  to  caufe  water  to  boil.     Copper  decompofes  > 
fal  amnooniac.by  .diftiHation.     It  unites  widi  fulphur,  and  forms  . 
*  the  as  wnsrssj  which  is  ufed  by  dyers  and  Callico  printers.  Copper 
unites  alfo  with  phofphorus.     It  has  a  ftrong  attraction  for  tin ; 
and  hence  is  founded  the  procefs  for  tinning  copper  veffels. 
Hence  alfo  the  compofition  of  bronze  and  of  reflfedting  fpccu- 
lums.     Mr.  Edwards  l\as  lately  made  an  improvement  on  dik. 
fubjeft.     We  fliall  tranfcribe  the  account, 

-  *  He  fii|ft  melts  thirty-two  parts  of  copper  as  fluid  as  poffiWe, 
* .  with  one  part  of  brafs  and  one  of  filyer,  together  with  the  bl*ck 

*  flux;  at  the  fame  time  that  fifteen  parts  of  tin  are  melted  in  a' 

*  feparate  crucible  by  itfelf.  Thefe  being  taken  from  the  fire,  he* 

*  pours  the  tin  to  the  copper,  immediately  ftirs  the  whole  toge* 

*  ther  with  a  wooden  fpatula,  and  pours  the  whole  out  haftijy  int<^, 
f  a  large  quantity  of  cold  water,  which  cools  and  granulates  the. 

*  compofition.     If  the  tin  were  fufed  together  with  the  copper, 

*  or  if  they  were  to/iemain  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  extremCt 

*  heat  which  is  peceflary  to  fufe  this  metal,  a  part  of  the  till 

*  jivould  be  calcined,  and  the  metal  would  abound  more  or  lefs 

*  with  fmall  microfcopic  pores.     If  one  of  the  pieces  of  the  cold 

*  metal  be  broken^  it  will  appear  of  a  moft  beautiful  bright  colour, 

*  refemblingqwickTilver-  ^^r.  Edwards  affirms  that  different  kinds 

*  of  copper  require  different  dofes  of  tin  to  produce  the  moft, 
^  perfeft  wbitewiefs-  If  the  dofe  of  tin  be  too  fmall,  which  is  the 
'  fault  moft  eafily  remedied,'the  compofition  will  be  yellow  1*  if  it 
'  be  too  great,  the  compofition  will  be  of  a  grey  blue  colour, 
^  and  dull  appearance.     He  therefore  finds,  by  trials  the  quantityl 

*  of  tin  neceflary  to  be  added  in  the  fecond  fufion  to  render  the, 
^  nietal  the  moft  perfeS.  A  much  lefs  heat  is  then  required  tjO* 
^  melt  the  compound-  In  the  fecond  melting  he  adds  one  part  qf 
^  arfenic,  and  immediately  ftirs  the  mixture,  which  he  pours jntot 
'  the  mould  as  foon  as  the  fumes  of  the  arfenic  have  ceaied  ta 

*  arife.  If e  cafts  the  fpeculum  in  Cand,  with  the  face  downwards  j 
^  takes  it  out  while  red-hot,  and  places  it  in  hot  wood-afl^ato 

*  cool ;  without  which  precaution  it  would  break  in  cooling?' 
Mr.  Nicholfon  npw  proceeds  to  confider  the  moft  ufcful  of^ 

all  the  mretals,  iron.  He  relates  its  properties  and  variouf  qpm^ 
l?inations  ^with  tolerable  accuracy;  the  produiSion  of  izijcy 
Pruffian  ^kali,  &c.  He  properly  obferves  that  the  cpmpoun4» 
of  iron  and  fulphur,  neither  of  the  ingredientsv  containing 
vvater,  might  perhaps  furnifh  data  to  decide  whicji  of  the  op-* 
pofite  fyftems  io-  chemiftry  is  founded  in  nature^  The  authop 
dcfcribes  the  different  ftates  in  which  iron  is  fpund^  and  the  me-4 
thods  employed  for  ^nalifing  the  ores  and  extraSing  the  metal. 
Jron  decompofes  ^  ampaoniac  by  the  aipft^nce  pf  he*t,  and  thf( 
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^cilx  proAicet  die  fiune  effe^l  in  the  coiiiiiumtiiMerttiii:e.    I& 
explains  the  pit>ctfs  of  converting  it  into  fted»  tnd  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  tiftories  which  have  been  lately  fonim  upon  the 
fubj^.— Tin  is  next  irt  order.  .  It  .dlffoWes  m  concentrated  vi^ 
triolic  acid,  and,  by  abforbing  oxygen  from  the  add,  converts 
it  into  fuli^ur.     By  long  (landing,  or  die  effuiion  of  water,  a 
white  calx  is  thrown  down.    When  tin  is  diflblved  in  nitrous 
acid,  volatile  alkaK  is  formed.    The  water  is  decompofed,  tiie 
oxygen  calcines  die  m^tal,  while  the  hydrogen  joins  the  azote 
furniflied  by  the  acid,  and  compoles  the  alkali.     The  fdution 
of  tin  in  apta  regia  is  ufed  by  the  dyers  to  convert  a  crlmfon  co- 
Idur  into  a  bright  fcarlet.   Tin  decompofes  fal  ammoniac.  With 
folphtir  it  forms  the  curious  nufs  named  aurum  mufivttm.    If  the 
cryftals  of  nitrous  copper  be  grofsly  powdered,  moiftened,  and' 
roued  up  in  tin-foil,  the  fait  deliauefces,  nitrous  fumes  are 
emitted,  the  ma6  becomes  hot,  and  fuddenly  take$  Are.    The 
iemi-metals  come  next  to  be  confidered.     Bifmuth,  diflblved  in^ 
nitrous  acid,  fubfides  when  the  folution  is  diluted  vrith  water,  in 
the  form  of  a  fine  white  calx,  which  is  termed  the  mkpjierj  of 
hilmuih^  and  ufed  as  a  cofmetic.     The  properties  of  nickel  are 
flighdy  mentioned.     Arfenic  is  a  fubjea  of  more  ifnportance, 
and  is  treated  with  greater  diffufion.    The  calx  of  cob^t  is  em-  . 
plojred  to  give  the  fine  blue  tinge  to  glafi.    The  folution  of" 
^balt  in  cjtta  rtgia  ktrns  fympametic  ink,  die  chara^rs  made 
with  whicn  di&ppear  when  dry,  but,  expofed  to  the  fire,  thev 
beccme  of  a  fine  green,  ;md  again  lofe  the  colour  by  removal. 
Zinc  is  a  femi-metal,  diftinguiOied  by  its  extreme  inflammabi- 
liiy.    It  bums  with  a  dazzling  flame,  rapidly  calcines,  and'rifes 
^  in  white  flowers,  termed  phUofophical  wool.    WjMm  the  calx  is 
urged  b]r  ^  ftrong  heat,  it  is  converted  into  ^  yellow  glafi.  Zincx 
Ibfed  widi  vitriolated  tartar,  abforbs  die  oxygen  firom  die  acid 
and  iqitm  Svir  rfjid^mr.    If  pulverifed,  it  detonates  violendy 
widi  hitre.     Zinc  decompofes  alum,  common  (alt,  and  (al  am* 
moniac.    It  is  generally  obtained  by  diftillin^  its  ore,  calamine, 
widi  charcoal,  and  is  known  in  the  arts  by  me  name  xjS  fpdttr* 
Tiie  cdx  of  antimony  enters  readily  into  the  comipofition  o^ 
riaft,  and  communicates  a  hyacinthine  tinge.    The  feitii-metal 
Setonates  widi  nitre,  and  forms  dtapborttk  antimony.    It  p^tly 
-converts  vitriokited  tartar  into  liver  of  fulphur.    The  regulus 
combined  with  fulphur  is  named  crude  antimony.     Emetic  wine 
is  formed  by  infofing  powdered  glafi  of  antimony  in  white  wine* 
Tartir  emetic  is  a  compound,  of  tar^  and  the  calx  of  anti* 
mony.     The  calx  of  manganefe  unites  in  fufion  with  earths  and 
Mine  ittbftances,  and  communicates  a  deep  red  or  purple  tinge. 
TTie  colour  is  heightened  by  the  degree  of  calcination ;  and 
hence  inflammaWe  ouittar  difcharges  i^  but  die  addition  of  nltrc^ 
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ilgain  reftcN^  jr.  Tbe  ore  of  maoganele,  known  in  Derbyftire 
by  die  namt  of  iladtoajd^  is  remarkable  f<»'  its  fpontaneoui 
inftammation  with  oil.— <»Ttmgfteh,  or  Wolfram,  is  a  metal  lately 
(Itfcovered,  the  properties  of  which  are  not  well  a&ertained ;  nor 
is  it  certain  whether  it  be  not  a  natural  compound.  Molybdetia 
tsr  diftinguiflied  from  black-lead  by  its  fhining  fcaly  appearance. 
It  is  very  fcarce,  and  has  not  been  much  e^mttied. 

Mr.  l4ich<»lfon  next  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  combuftible 
minerals.  Tbefe  are  inflammable  ait^  hepatic  air,  jiaptba,  pe.« 
troleum,  Barbadoes  t^Tj  afphaitum,  mineral  tallow,  jei^  pit*coal, 
peat,  turf,  amber,  ftilphur,  and  plunibago.  He  pr<^i1y  obferves 
duft  moft  of  thefe  are  r^ly  animal  and  v6genri>le  produdlions,  . 
\)i^ich  have  undergone  various  modifications  in  the  bo^ls  43i 
die  earth.  The  diamond  alfe  muft  be  referred  to  the  ^afs  of 
combuftible  minerals;  for  it  has  been  lately  difcovered  that,  iff 
an  rntenfe  heat,  it  is  totally  confumed,  and  leaves  not  the 
fmalleft  trace. 

Mr.  Nicholfon  now  begins  die  conftderation  of  the  vegetaUtf 
kingdom.  He  makes  fimie  general  remail^  upon  the  fun<^ions 
of  organifed  beings,  and  gives  a  fhort  account  of  the  various' 
vegetable  productions;  mucilage,  fugar,  ftarch,  ghiten,  hi  oil5|' 
eflential  oils,  camphor,  refins,  die  aromatic  principlje,  and  the 
coloiiring  matter. 

We  have  next  a  tolerably  diftincS:  view  of  the  faline  fubftance^ 
obtained  from  vegetables.    Lemon-juice  may  be  pTeferved  fot 
fome  time  under  a  thin  ftratum  of  oil.     In  the  Edii-Indies  it  19 
evaporated  to  the  confiftence  of  a  thick  extrad.     But  die^beft  ; 
method  is  to  congeal  the  watery  psut  by^xpofing  it  to  a  cdd  \ 
feven  or  eight  degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  .  To  obtaitf 
the  acid  in  its  greateft  purity,  the  lemon-juice  ought  <o  bo. 
boiled  with  chalk,  and  the  compound' TaK*  thus  formed  decom-" 
pofed  Widi  vitriolic  acid.     Another  acid,  that  of  apples*  is  furow. 
cured  by  faturating  the  four  juice  with  Vegetablie  alkali^  adding; 
fugar  of  lead,  and  treai;ing  the  precipitate  widi  vitriolic  adcC 
The  acid  of  galls  is  evolved  by  maceration  in  water.    Ardpnt 
fpirit  doles  not  afFe£t  the  mucilaginous  {Mtft,  but  diflolves  the 
61t ;  and  if  this  folution  be  evaporated*  fmall  brilliant  cryftak  of  > 
a^gxey  yeHowifli  colour  are  obtained.    The  acid  of  benzoin  is 
iextri<:ated  by  boiling  that  fragrant  refin  jin  Ihne- water,. aQ4  treaty  [ 
ing  th^iblution  with  marine  acid.     The  ^ream  of  tartar  is  a 
compdKhd  of  vegetable  dkall.     The  atid  is  obtained  in  iinit 
cryftals,  by  the  addition  of  vitriolic  acid  and  flow  evaporation. 
Or  Ume  may  be  added  to  thf  cream  of  tartar^  when  the  acid  ^ 
wdl  remain  in  the  fdudon,  and  felenite  thrown  down.     The 
£Ut  of  forrel  is  an  acid. obtained  by  cryftalliiin^.the  expreflisd 
juice  of  the  wood-forrel  and  ot^Kr  plants*  oF'fimilar  prcqperties. 
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Some  acid$  ar6  expelled  from  vegetables  by  the  applk^cm  of 
fire;  others  are  obtained  by  treating  them  with  nitrous  acid. 
The  number  of  thefe  hgv^  lately  b^n  diminiflied ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  are  all  capable  of  being  converted  into  each 
other.  ^   , 

Mr.NichoIfon  next  proceeds  to  coniider  fermentation,  pu* 
trefa£lion,  &c,  and  the  produt^on  of  ardent  fpirit^  He  defcribes. . 
the  procefs  for  obtaining  ^edier  by  treating  fpirit  of  wiQe  with 
tbe  vitriolic  acid,  the  nitrous,  the  marine,  the  acetous,  the 
phofphoric,  &c.  He  enumerates  the  properties  and  combina- 
tions of  diftilled  vinegarv  He  then  pafles  to  confide^  tbe  ani«- 
mal  fubftances,  milk  and  its  produ6b,  wax,  lac,  filk,  &c.  the 
blood,  the  bile,  the  mucilage,  &c. 

Several  ufeful  tables  are  added  in  an  appendix.  The  compa-^ 
rative  heats  of  different  bodies,  the  weights  of  different  countries, 
the  fpeciiic  gravities  of  bodies,  Ample  and  double  ele^ve  at- 
traftions,  and  the  proportion  of  the  ingredients  in  earth  and 
ftohes. 

In  fhort,  we  do  not  refofe  Mr.  NichoUbn  the  merit  of  a  la- 
borious compiler.  In  no  part  of  his  work  does  he  feem  to  exer- 
cife  his  own  judgment.  He  has  coUefled  a  number  of  fads,  but 
he  has  defcribed  them  in  a  manner  equally  confufed  and  inelegant^ 
His  general  views  are  extremely  lame  and  fuperficial.  Through 
the  whole,  h^  draws  his  explanations  of  the  phenomena  from 
the  oppofite  theories  which  have  been  propofed ;  and  this  cir- 
cumftance,  joined  to  ftudied  concifenefs,  involves  the  flibjeft 
in  greater  darknefs.  The  learner  will  derive  little  benefit  from 
the  perufal  of  the  work,  and  the  man  of  fcicnce  will  treat  it 
with  contempt. 


Art.  IV.     Surgical  Traits^  hy  the  late  J.  O.  Juftamond^  F.  R.  S. 

-  Surgeon  to  the  ff^ejiminjier  Ho/pital;  conjijltngof^  L  Outlines  of 
the  Hijiory  of  Surgery ^  from  the  earliejl  Antiquity  of  the  Art^ 
f>ointing  out-ihe  particular  Improvement s>y  and  fixing  them  where 
due.  IL  An  Effay  m  Inflammation  and  Abfcejs^  with  their 
proper  Modes  oj  Treatment  in  different  Parts  of  the  Body.  III.  A 
Dijfertation  on  the  Effe£fs  of  Motion  and  Reji^  and  their  Applied^ 
lion  to  the  Purpofes  df  Surgery ;  from  the  French  Prizd  Memoir  by 
M.  Davidy  with  copious  additional  Annotations  on  the  originetl 
Text^  IF.  Obfervations  on  Count er^Jlrokes^  and  an  Account  of 
ihdr  various  Confequences^  Treatment^  hfc.  from  the  fame.  ¥>  On 
the  Methods  employed  in  treating  Cancerous  Difeafes^  including 
Remarks  on  the  Cure  of  Indurations  of  the  Breqft.  The  whole 
i^lle^ed  and  interfperfed  with  occafional  Notes  and  Obfervations  by 
:  .         ■  .  mUiam, 
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ffilGamUmilftim^  Member  of  the  Corporation  ofSurgHms^  Fdkm 
of  the  Societjjo;^  Antiquaries^  and  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Loa^ 
doru  .4to.  15s.  hoards,     CadelU     London^  ^7  89. 

'TpHESE  Trafts  are  the  pofthumous  prodiidions  of  one  who 
,  ^  had  acquired  a  degree  of  diftinftion  in  the  praftice  of  fur- 
gery,  and  who  blended  with  the  exercife  of  his  profeffion  a  va- 
riety of  literary  avocationa.  Though  hx  from  being  deftitutc 
cf  utility  to  young  furgeons,  they  are  publilhed  chiefly  from  mo* 
tives  of  a  very  different  natiftie,  and  fuch  zs  muft  always  excite 
the  attention  of  the  benevolent  part  of  mankind.  The  audior, 
amidft  the  moft  flattering  prt>fpeds  of  fuccefs,  h^  experienced 
the  fliock  oif  adverfity,  and  was  torn  for  ever  from  his  neareft 
connexions  before  it  was  in  his  power  to  replace  than  in  the 
fituation  from  which  he  had  fallen.  Pofthumous  works  are  al- 
ways particularly  entitled  to  the  candour  of  criticifm ;  the  jufticc 
of  which,  however,  ought  never  to  be  violatedj  even  from  the 
moft  tender  confiderations.  We  fliall  therefore  give  a  dort 
and  impartial  account  of  the  trails  now  before  us. 

The  firft  contains  Outlines  of  the  Hiftory  of  Surgery,  from 
the  remoteft  period  down  almoft  to  the  preient  tim^.  In  this 
narrative  the  author  has  very  properly  Separated  the  hiftoricd 
occurrences  of  furgery  from  thcie  which  relate  to  the  niedicaL 
art  in  general*  a  diftindion  ufually  omitted  by  writers  on  the 
fubjeft,  though  particularly  neceflTary  in  the  modern  hiftory  of 
two  profijflions.  The  narrative  diflers,  in  feveraF  chrcMiological 
points,  from  that  of  preceding  writers,  and  is  detailed  widt 
great  perfpicuity. 

Next  follows  an  Account  of  the  Qualifications  neceflary  tt 
form  a  good  Surgeon.  Thefe,  according  to  our  author,  are 
youth,  nrmnefs,  dexterity,  acute  fenfation,  found  judgment,  an4 
humanity.  By  youth  he'  means  that  period  of  life  when  the 
body  and  mind  may  be  faid  to  enjoy  their  full  vigour  y  for  ho 
thinks  there  is  a  time  when,  if  a  man  is  defirous  to  preferye  the 
reputation  he  has  acquired  by  long  and  extenfive  praflice,  he 
fhould  lay  afide  the  knife,  and  content  himfelf  with  iiiperintend- 
ing  the  operations  of  others.  The  author  illuftrates  the  feveral 
qualilications  above  fpecified  with  much  precifion,  and  makes 
many  pertinent,  obfervations  which  are  worthy  of  attention. 

The  Eflay  on  Inflammation  and  Abfcefs,  though  little  ^f- 
tlnguiihed  by  any  new  obfervatipns,  aflFords  ftrong  pjoof  of  the 
author^s  judgment,  and  knowledge  in  his  profeffion  j  which  in- 
duce us  to  regret  that  he  has  not  treated  of  fome  of  the  fubje£l$ 
snore  copioufly.  -  His  account  of  the  whitloe  and  its  feveral 
dtftuK^ons,  with  the  reafons  for  the  treatment  recommen^d, 
|xiay  juftly  be  cooildered  as  highly  valuable  to  young  furgeons. 
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As  a  fpeeimen  of  the  work,  we  (ball  infeit  tbe  auAor's  oMtr« 
rations  on  the  two  mitdcll  ipecies  of  whitloe : 

'  The  firft  fpecics  is  iituated  round  t&e  nail,  immediatdjr  undfr 
the  cuticle  or  epidermis.  It  is  in  general  a  difeafe  of  little  confe- 
quence>  but  jnay  be  made  troublesome  by  ill  treatments 

'  It  begins  by  forminjg  a  tittle  fwelling,  attended  wtdi  a  degree 
of  rednefsy  and  fome  pam  at  ope  comer  of  the  nail.  A  linen  com- 
prefs  dipped  in  fpirit  of  wine  and  camphor,  applied  mijeratety  tight 
round  the  finger,  and  kent  confiantly  mof  ft,  ?ery  fic^entiy  prorea 
ifofficient  to  cure  the  complaint  in  a  few  hours,  and  prevent  die  (or* 
snation  of  mauer.  I  knew  a  lady  who  was  Tery  foljefk  to  fixquent 
nttad^S'of  this  difeafe.  She  had  been  taught  always  to  treat  it  with 
the  good  old  iMoman's  remedy,  a  bread  and  milk  poultice,  and  by 
this  means  the  complaint  frequently  lafted  a  fortnight,  and  proved 
extremely  worrying  and  troubleibme.  I  dire^ed  her,  as  (bon  as  (he 
felt  the  leafl  pain  in  the  finger,  to  dip  the  part  and  wrap  it  up  in 
fpirit  of  wine  and  camphor.  By^  this  management  flie  never  after** 
wards  had  a  whitloe  that  proceeded  to  fuppuration. 

*'But  if,  uotwithfbanding  thefe  precautions,  matter  (hould  iffl  OHdce 
its  appearance,  which  it  generally  does  at  firft  byone  whiterfpot  ondei* 
the  cuticle,  we  mull  not  delay  cutting  off  the  cuticle  from  that  A>ox 
immediately,  and  from  every  part  of  the  finger  where  it  is  railed; 
The  application  of  a  piece  or  rag,  wet  in  tkt  Goulard  water,  and 
fcnew^  when  dry,  is  then  fufficient  to  cure  die  difeafe  in  fbar-and« 
twenty  hours.  But  if,  on  that  evening,  we  delay  opening  the  en* 
ficte,  which  is  eafily  feparated  from  the  fubjacent  ikin,  it  becoones 
kofened  by  the  matter,  which  extends  perhaps  round  the  finger ,^and 
femetimes  a  confiderable  way  down  it,  and,  what  is  worfe,  dcftroys 
the  adhefion  of  the  nail  to  the  cuticle  from  which  it  is  produced^ 
Jience  there  is  a  neceffity  for  calling  off  the  old  nail,  and  confe- 
^uently  waking  for  the  growth  of  a  new  one,  which  make»  a  tedious 

ind  troubleibme  difeafe  of  one  that  would  hare  been  well  in  a  few 
ours  if  properly  treated  at  the  outfet.  We  fee  therefore,  even  in  th# 
moik  trining  cafes,  how  much  mifchief  may  be  prevented  by  a  litdo 
timely^  attention  and  obi^rvatipn. 

*  The  fecond  fpecies  of  whitloe  is  feated  iinmediately  in  or  undqr 
^le  cutis,  in  the  adipofe  membrane  about  the  end  of  the  finger. 

*  The  inflammation  being  greater  here,  and  alio  the  pain,  froni 
the  greater  Tenfibility  of  the  parts  concerned,  the  difeafe  becomes  of 

^  SI  little  more  confequence.  There  is  a  flrong  throbbing  and  pulfa-* 
tion  ia  the  part,  and,  a  confiderable  elevadon  of  the  fldn.  We  majr 
Attempt  to  diiperfe  this  abfcefs  by  immerfing  the  finger,  for  half  an 
kour  at  a  time,  in  warm  water,  and  by  kccpire  rags,  wet  with  the 
Jaturnine  water,  conflantly  applied  to  the  part ;  but  if  thefe  attempt 
Ihoold  fail,  the  fooner  the  matter  finds  an  iffue  oo^ard^y  the  better  ; 
kvcry  thing,  therefoi'e,  diat  tend*  to  remove  the  obftacie  to  the  exit 
of  the  matter,  (hould  be  ipeedily  attempted.  The  cuticle  in  thele 
jparts'  is  very  thipk,  and  it  often  happens  that  the  matter  (hall  hnve 
got  throogh  the  fitin,  and  iiiall  not  l^  able  to  make  its  way  throuffl^ 

.   jS^  epidermis;  fiM*  the  natural  thickneis  of  the  cuticle  is  here  increaled 


hf  ibt  mStoWidoii^  and  b^  the  praffice  of  (baking  the  |>art  conftant!/ 
in  a  bmd  and  oulk  pookice.  This  ii  evident  to  the  ienfe^;  fdrthfr 
«atide  becomes  wmce  and  perfedly  Cf^qsxt,  refembltng  that  id 
waflicrwonKiv  who  have  been  ibaking  their  hands  all  day  in  wi^|er« 

<  In  flight  caftt  of  this  ibrt  I  have  known  the  feparating  of  the 
laaadlsi  of  the  cudde  ftom  ^ich  o^r»  or,  in  other  wc^ds»  thtk 
thuming  of  the  cotide>  prove  iiifficient  to  afford  an  ou^et,  either  at 
the  time  or  in  a  ftw  hours  after,  to  the  inatter,  and  to  ctl're  the 
tfifeafe*  In  feveral  inftances,  "vrfiere  there  exifted  an  evident  tomotir^ 
widi  no  flulftuadoli,  bot*  from  all  appearances,  9L  tendency  to  fuppu* 
ratkm#  I  have  fitcceeded  in  preventing  farther  nfiifehief  by  j^unging 
srki^  into  the  prominent  oart  ^roogh  the  ikin  and  fat;  whick 
tSkB,  I  imagine*  can  only  aave  been  produced  by  imloading  the 
vieiels  of  the  part*  in'  the  Suae  iminner  as  tojncal  Ueeding  cures 

■  ■ITiimiwrinn  * 


The  next  ellay  is  a  Diilertation  on  the  Effc&s  of  Motion 
and  ^eff.  It  is  an  ingenious  memoir,  and  faithfully  tranilated 
by  Mr*  Juftamond,  who  has  fubjoined  to  it  a  number  of  ufeful 
annotations.  The  aothor  firft  explains  the  efFe£te  of  isiotioii 
and  tt&f  and  afterwards  points  out  the  indications  which  are  to 
lead  the  practitioner  in  prefcribing  motion  or  reft  refpeCiively 
in  fhrgical  diforders* 

The  trad  immediately  following  is  likewife  a  tranflation  from 
the  French,  explaining  the  effe£h  of  counter-ftrokes  on  tbefe» 
veral  parts  of  uic  body,  and  the  method  of  relieving  them.  It 
is  probable  that,  had  Mr.  Jufbmond  lived  longer,  he  would 
have  furnifhed  tiiis  treatife  alfo  with  ufeful  annotations,  ^ich 
an  extenfive  knowledge  of  the  fubjed  had  fully  gabled  him  to 
iurolv. 

The  concluding  treatife,  on  the  Trial  of  certain  Remedies 
ibr  the  Cure  of  Ouicers,  ice.  is  a  republication  of  one  of  Mr. 
Juftamond's  former  productions.  It  evinces  great  judgment, 
as  well  as  obfervation,  on  the  treatment  o{  thofe  obftinate 
diibrders, 

Fronri  die  whole  of  thefe  trads  Mr.  Juftamond's  abilities,  as 
a  fcientific  and  well-informed  furgeon,  appear  to  unqueftionaUe 
advantage ;  and  were  there  wanting  any  proof  of  his  induftry 
in  dse  miproveipent  of  chirurgical  knowledge,  it  is  amply  ex- 
hibited in  this  collection  of  detached  el&ys,  which  we  are  glad 
to  fee  refcued  from  oblivion  by  the  laudable  attention  of  the 
prcfent  editor^  and  the  generous  co-operation  of  Uie  fubfcribers 
^wards  the  pubU^on  of  the  work. 


Aar^ 


Art.  V.  71/  Pm  Soldier'^  an  Amifuan  TaU:  foundii  m  a 
riant  FaR.  Infmbedu  MrhCrifpigivf.  4to.  2s^6d.  Walter^ 
London,  1789. 

nnHIS  ^pocm,  the  produ£lft?ft  of  a  female  pen,  has  feveral 
•*•  claims  at  leaft  to  a  fprig  of  Pai^naflian  bays.  ^  If  die  defign 
of  the  poet  to  expand  the  bofom  to  all  the  feelingis  of  benevo- 
lence by  teaching,  us  to  feek  for  oT)je£b  every  where  i  to  relate 
the  hiftory  of  a  virtuous  fufFerer ;  and  lafllv  to  pay  fome  tribute 
Co  the  amiable  exertions  of  her  patrone&  \  be  in  itielf  commend- 
able, we  may  aflure  our  readers  tbefe  are  not  the  only  merits 
of  the  performance.'  Many  poetioal  defcriptioos,  fome  degree 
of  imagery,  and  a  mind  warmly  engaged  in  the  fubjed,  arc  dif-: 
coverable  in  every  part;  nor  is  there  a  want  of  fomething  like 
the  order  and  arrangement  neceflary  to  the  ftrufture  of  a  poem. 
In  what  then  is  it  deficient  ?  We  might  fay  in  adhering  ^to  tnitii 
in  the  firft  inftance;  and  next  in  too  ftriftly  conforming  to  thofe 
rules  which  are  confidered  as  eilential  to  diftinguifb  poetry  from 
profe.  An  ingenious  writer,  whofe  works  we  have  lately  re- 
viewed with  much  pleafure,  places  this  di(lin<%on  in  the  exclu-* 
fion  of  all  abftraft  ideas  from  the  language  of  poetry.  We  were 
much  pleafed  with  this  definttion,  but  are  now  obliged  to  add^ 
that  the  fubjeft  of  a  poem  may  come  fo  near  to  common  life, 
as  not  eafily  to  admit  a  very  familiar  and  exa£t  detail  of  circum- 
ftances.  The  Poor  Soldier  is  an  American  loyalift,  who,  after 
fuffering  the  lofs  of  his  property  and  family  in  America,  comes 
to  England  in  hopes  of  being  received  into  Chdfea  hofpital. 
His  fubfequent  calamities  to  his  death  make  the  remainder  of 
the  poem.  The  bfeft  contrived  parts  are  the  fcenes  in  America^ 
which,  not  being  familiar  to  Engtilh  readers,  admit  of  tha^ 
clofe  detail  which  can  alone  render  poetry  interefting.  The- 
/olfowing  defcription  of  a  modern  fkirmifli  and  a  rally,  are  as 
poetical  as  the  Kibje<a  will  admit,  without  divefting  it  of  truth ; 

*  Now,  front  to*  front,  our  hoftile  legions  ftand. 
And  anxious  wait  the  fignal  oi  commana. 
Barbaric  war-whoops  pierce  the  echoing  fky»    • 
Provincial  tmmpets  louder  ftill  reply; 
While,  by  the  deepmouth'd  cannon^s  thundering 'fiNmd, 
Kar-thrilling.y^lls  and  martial  biafts  are  dronrnM*. 

A  bloody  llrife  enfues-TD^th'^  jron  car 

Triumphant  ranges  o'er  the  field  of  war. 
Jl.ong  time  doth  fortune  equal  hold  the  fcale. 
But  England's  mighty  arms  at  lad  prevail : 
Rebellion's  fons  in  broken  ranks  retire. 
Save  on  one  fpot,  where,  with  heroic  fire, 

A  brave 


A  fanvf Tprbvinci^l  \ir8ke»  the 'ilambering  zeal 
Of  .9¥ciyff>riva|e:fov  the  public  weal. 

*  Yield  not,  my  hhsti^i  I  '{^  r$hd'psurht  <cm%*^ 
Yw  bleeding  country  on  your  aid  relies ! 
Oiaye'^criibeTty^  preferve  her  laws. 

Or  greatjy  tall  i|?  Freedom's  glorious  canfe!* 

^  He  ceas'd — the  rebel  train  his  words  obey. 
And  boldly  folfoW  wheri  he  leads  the  way. 
*Xwas  ihine*  to  ftoj)  th'  intrepid  warrior's  conrfe ; 
But  vain  Aiy  ^orts,  #ain  my  utmoft  force  \ 
Till,  hurl'd  from  Indian  hands,  a  whirring  dart 
Refiftlefs  came,  and  pierc'dhis  manly  heart — 
He  reel'd — ^he  fell — and,i  gafoing  fore  for  breath. 
Faintly  cxclaim'd,  '  I  die  a  glotioas  death ! 
Yield  not,  my  countrymen !— our  foes  retire—* 
Kor,  with  your  chief,  let  Freedom's  caufe  expire!* 

;-  -  If  we  contraft  this  widi  the  defcription  of  Felicia  going  to 
the  war-ofBcc  in  order  to  ^airi  a  fettlemcnt  for  her  protege, 
wc;  (hall  fee  how^difficuU  it  is  to  give  fomiliar  objeds  a  poetic 

air  :  .  *  ^ 

'  Thus  bufied,  to  that  jrile  Felicia  came 
'  Whiclr  from  barbaric  war  derives  its  name* 
She  ftops — and  to  the  martial  office  goes. 
Where,  with  kind  zeal,  fhe  pleads  her  veteran's  woes 
To  one  whofe  open  brow  proclaims  afoul 
JPlianC  to  gentle  Pity*s  foft  control : 
This  youth — but  wherefore,  naufe,  negleft.to  breathe 
A  name  that  merits  Honour*s  brighted  wreath  ? 
(If  adlive  warm  Benevolence  may  plead 
A  facred  title  to  that  envied  meed;) 

Randolc  thus  anfwers  ftraight  the  anxious  fair :  4 

«  To  gallant  Howard,  Chclfea's  chief,  repair,  4 

Since  he,  and  he  alone,  can  grant  thy  pray'r.'  j 

*  Alas  !  I  know  him  not*  (Felicia  fighs)  5 

*  Yetfeekhim,  lady,  (ardent  Jlandolc  cries). 
He  joys  the  friendlefs  foldler  to  relieve  ; 

He  bids  the  child  of  forrow  ceafe  to  grieve ; 
For  fweet  philanthropy,  angelic  gueft ! 
Hath  fix'd  her  empire  in  his  noble  hreaft** 

*  Thus  urg'd,  Felicia  heiiutes  no  more ; 
But  inftaiit  bends  her  courfe  to  Howard's  door  ; 
Yet  vain  her  fpced— the  chief  is  far  away — 
But  learning  that  the  nextTCVolving  day 
Chelfea^s  brave  rulers  will  in  councU  meet. 
The  fair,  with  warmed  charity  replete, 
Refolves  thofe^baihfu}  feelings  to  control, 
Which  oft  o'envhelm  with  dread  the  female  ioA, 
And,  in  the  virtue  of  her  motive  bold,     ,         ,    i      . 

'  Before  the  chiefs  her  fliory  to  unfold.' 

Wc 


We  obfervd  before  tinft  the  po^tn  b  r^guhrbr  conftiitdeds 
diat  is,  it  iMsgins  in  the  middle  of  fbm  hero's  Mmvn  and  be  i» 
aftervraads  iotrodiiced  at  rdating  the  eariier  parts  of  it  ta  Fdi- 
cia,  who,  meeting  him  in  the  ftreet^  very  benevoicaAr  interefts 
herfelf  in  his  behalf.  But  by  thefe  ocans  Fdkta  tt  fb  coiw 
fiantly  before  us  that  we  almoft  lofe  fight  of  the  prkicipai  cha« 
rader.  We  mean  not  to  detraft  lirom  die  merits  of  this  Iadhr» 
or  the  propciety  of  marking  fo  amiable  a  cbaraSer  to  ibc  wodd^ 
but  the  poem  is  entitled  die  Poor  Siddier,  and  we  muft  not  db- 
viate  from  ((orace's  rule : 

DimfUiJk  qaidvisj  finpUx 
Duntaxat  it  wmm* 

On  the  whole^  therefore^  whatever  merit  we  may  admit  to 
many  parts  of  this  performance,  we  are  obliged  to  confefs  either 
that  the  fubjed  would  not  admit  of  poetic  ornaments,  or  diat 
the  poet  has  been  too  often  unhappy  in  her  chcHce  of  dienu 


Art.  VL      Philofiphical  TrmfOiiom  of  th  Rnal  Spciety  $f 
Londotty  f^ol.  LXXFIIL    For  the  Tear  tn^Z.  Part  IL    4to. 
8s.  6d.   fewed..  Davis.    Lofidon^  i;p88« 

Art.  XIV.  /OBSERVATIONS  on  die  Natund  Hiftonr  of 
^^  the  Cuckoo.  Bv  Mr.  Edward  Jenner.  In  a 
Letter  to  John  Hunter,  Efo. '  F.  R.  S.  This  p^qjer  is  curious 
and  entertaining.  The  facb,  diough  extraordinary,  feem  to 
be  wdl  authenticated.  The  more  we  contemplate  the  wofk$ 
of  Nature,  we  are  the  more  aftoniflxed  at  that  wcmderful  inftinft 
l^ch  dire£b  her  creatures  : 

,  *  The  firft  appearance  of  cuckoos  m  Gloocefterflitre  (the  part  of 
England  where  theib  obfervsfcions  were  made)  is  abont  the  17th  of 
ApriL  The  ibng  of  the  male,  which  is  wdl  known,  foon  jprodaims 
its  arrival.  The  ibng  of  the  female  (if  the  peculiar  notes  of  which  it 
is  compofed  may  be  (b  called)  is  widely  cuflTerent,  and  has  been  ib ' 
little  attended  to»  that  1  bdieve  few  are  acqu^nted  with  it.  I  know 
not  how  to  convey  to  you  a  proper  idea  of  it  by  a  comparifon  with 
the  notes  <^  any  other  Dird  ^  bat  the  cry  of  the  dab-  chick  bears  the 
aeaieftrefemblance  to  it. 

*  Unlike  the  generality  of  birds»  cuckoos  do  not  pair.  When  a 
female  appears  on  ^e  wing,  flie  is  often  attended  by  two  or  three 
males,  who  feem  to  be  eamefUy  extending  for  her  favours*  From 
the  time  of  her  appearance,  till  after  the  middle  of  fummer^  thb 
liefts  of  the  birds  ieleded  to  receive  her  eggs  are  to  be  found  iil 

Eeat  abundance  ;  but»  like  the  other  migrating  birds,  (he  does  not 
gin  u>  lay  till  ibme  weeks  after  her  arrival.    I  never  could  procure 

an 
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fta  egg  till  after  the  middle  of  Ma^,  tboogh  probably  an  early-' 
coming  cucktJO  may  produce  one  fooper. 

<  Hie  cuckoo  makes  choice  of  the  nefts  of  a  great  variety  of  (mall 
birds\  I  have  kftowh  its  z%%  entrufted  to  the  care  of  the  hedge- 
^rrow;  the  water-wagtail,  the  tithirk,  the  yellow-hammer,  the 
green  linnet,  and  die  whinchat.  Among  thefe  it  jgeneralJy  feleds 
3te  three  former ;  bift  ihevrt  a  much  greater  partiality  to  the  hedge- 
fjparrow  than  to  any  of  the  reft :  therefore,  for  the  purpofe  pf  avoid- 
ing coi^ufion,  this  bird  only,  \%  the  foUoiving  account,  will  be  con- 
fiiknrd  as  the  fofter-parencof  the  cuckoo,  except  in  ioibmces  which 
are  particularly  ipecified* 

*  The  hedge- fparrow  commonly  tal^es  ap  four  or  five  da3rs  in  lay- 
i|ig  her  eggs.  During  this  time  (generally  after  fhe  has  laid  one  or 
two)  the  cuckoo  contrives  to  depofit  her  egg  among  the  reft,  leav- 
ing the  future  care  of  it  entirely  to  the  hedge-fparrow.  This  in- 
trufion  often  occafions  fome  difcompofure ;  for  the  old  hedge- fparrovr 
4t  intervals,  whilft  (he  is  fitting,  not  unArequently  throws  out  (bme 
of  her  own  eggs,  and  fometimes  injures  them  in  fuch  a  way  that 
diey  become  addle ;  fo  that  it  more  h^quently  happens  that  only  two 
or'three  hedge*fparrow's  eggs  are  hatched  with  the  cuckoo's  than 
ocherwife:  bst  whether  this  be  the  cafe  or  not,  (he  £ts  the  fame 
length  of  time  as  if  no  foreign  e^g  had  been  introduced,  the  cuckoo's 
egg  requiring  no  longer  incubation  than  her  own.  However,  I  have 
never  (een  an  inftance  where  the  hedgefparrow  has  either  thrown  out  - 
or  injured  the  egg  (^  the  cuckoo/ 

The  fubfequent  part  of  ^c  paper  affords  a  ftroi^  i^iftance  of 
die  partial  condu£t  of  Nature.  T'he  individual  fufters  pain  for 
Uie  Denefit  of  the  whole ;  and  one  part  of  the  fyftem  is  fup« 
ported  by  the  dellru£kion  of  jUK>ther.  The  yojung  hedge- 
fparrows  are  turned  out  of  thqr  oaaternal  habitation,  ^and  left 
cruelly  to  pcrifli.  Jt  is. their  fofter-brother  ^hat  performs,  the 
linnatiird  deed.  The  hd  is  curious  and  almc^  paradoxical* 
The  little  animal  contrives  to  get  the  bihlupon  its  back,  claro«> 
bers  up  the  fide  of  the  nef^,  and  throws  it  out  with  a  jirk. 
When^t  is  two  or  three  days  old  it  is  refUefs  and  uiicafy,  ani 
unakes  extraordinary  exertions  to  exclude  its  rivals. 

The  egg  of  the  cuckoo  is  fmall,  refembling  the  houfe« 
sparrow's,  and  weighs  from  forty  to  fifty  grains.  No  more  thaa 
9ne  i'.  depoiited  in  the  fame  neft.  The  chirp  of  the  j^ung 
cuckoo  is  plaintive ;  nor  does  it  ever  acquire  the  adult  note 
during  its  flay  in  this  country.  It  feeds  upon  various  iafeda 
^nd  feeds.  A  ball  of  hair  of  the  fize  of  a  pea,  and  curioufly 
wound  up,  \%  often  found  in  jts  flomach.  In  this,  as  well  as  its 
early  ferocity,  it  refembles  a  bird  of  prey. 

Mr.  Jenner  promifes  to  give  a  paper  upon  the  migratioa  <yf 
iirds,  which  muft  be  extremely  acceptable. 

Art.  XV.  Of  the  Temperament  of  diofe  Mufical  Inftru- 
ments  in  which  the  Tones^  Ke}^,^  or  Frets,  are  fixed,  as  in  the 
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Harpfichord>  Orgart,  Guitar,  &c.  By  Mr.  Tiberius  Cavalla, 
F.R*S.  Theoretical,  writers  on  mufic  have  involved  the 
icience  in  an  air  of  myftery.  We  are  glad  to  find  Mr.  Cavallo 
treat  the  (ubjeA  with  his  ufiul  fimplicity  and  perfpicuity.  mie 
divifions  of  the  diatonic  icale  are  well  known.  If  the  whole 
length  of  the  mufical  chord  be  reckoned  i,  the  firft  note  or  C 
will  be  founded  by  a  portion  as  i ;  the  fecond  or  D  by  |;  the: 
third  or  £  by  •$  i  the  fourth  or  F  by  i ;  the  fifth  or  G  by  ^ ;  the 
fixth  or  A  by  I ;  the  feventh  or  B  by  tV  >  and  the  o<aare  or  c 
by  f  •  To  thefe  fimple  feven  founds  the  muficians  have  iince* 
added  five  intermediate  notes^  which  ^re  termed  flats  or  (harps* 
Thefe  are,  the  fecond  minor  4|,  the  third  minor  4*  the  fourth 
major  |^,  and  the  feventh  major  |.  The  oftave  can  be  made 
the  key,  and  the  other  notes  formed  by  the  proportional  fub- 
divifiort.  The  fifth  alfo,  being  ^xprefled  by  a  fmall  fra£lion, 
ferves  fometimes  for  the  foundation  of  a  fcale  which  is  termed^ 
the  occ^fional  key*  Thefe  fundamentals  give  rife  to  two  feries 
of  notes  which  never  exadly  coincide*  The  neareft  internie*. 
diate notes  are  taken,  and  the  corredion  which  muft  be  applied. 
iB  termed  temperament.   Seven  odlaves  are  nearly  equal  to  twelve 

fifths  r  for  (I)"  is  nearly  -=  (f  )^  The  exaft  value  of  (f  )/^  is 
1,49^,  &c.  and  the  whole  chord,  being  divided  by  this  number^ 
win  give  the  firft  tempered  fifth,  and  this  again  the  fecond  tem- 
pered fifth,  and  fo  on.  Mr.'  Cavalte  aftually  tempered  a  mo- 
Hochord  in  this  way,  and  tuned  a  harpfichord  by  it,  which,  on- 
whatever  key  it  was  played,  was  harmonious  throughout. 

Art.  XVl.  Defcription  of  a  new  Eleftrical  Inftrument  ca- 
pable of  coUeSing  together  a  diiFufed  or  little  condenfed  Quan- 
tity of  Elearicity.  By  Mr.  Tiberius  Cavallo,  F.  R.  S.  JVfr.' 
Gavallo,  in  a  former  paper,  has  pointed  out  the  defirfb  of  the 
inftruments  hitherto  propofed  for  examining  fmall  quantities  of 
cle£h-icity.  In  the  prefent  he  propofes  an  inftrument  which' 
ieems  Jistble  to  few  objeSions.  The  principle  is  the  fame  widi 
that  of  Volta's  eleftrophorus.  To  the  (Jiorter  fides  of  a  flat  tin 
plate»  thirteen  inches  long  and  eight  broad,  are  foldered  two 
tin  tubes,  which  are  open  at  both  ends.  Two  glafs  fticks  co- 
vered with  fealing-wax,  by  means  of  heat  are  cemented  into 
^efe,  and  fUpport  the  plate  in  a  vertical  pofition.  Two  fram^ 
of  wood  are  feftened  to  the  bottom  boards  by  means  of  brafs 
hinges,  and  may  be  placed  parallel  and  at  the  diftance  of  one 
fifth  of  an  inch  from  the  tin  plate*  The  application  of  the  in- 
ftrument is  eafy. 

Art.  XVIL  On  the  Converfion  of  a  Mixture  of  dephlo- 
gifticated  and  phlogifticated  Air  into  nitrous  Acid,  by  the  ele<aric 

"  Spark. 


Spark.  By  Henry  Cavendi(h,  Efq.  F.  ]^.  S.  and  A.  S.'  -'"I^tk 
beautiful  experiment  in  which  Mr.  Cavendifli  converted  \s0r 
nitrous  acid  a  mixture  of  the  oxygenous  gaS  and  atmc^fphdrfe 
air,  by  paffihg  through  it  repeated  electric  fpafks,  is  delicate  and 
laborious^  Several  phijofophers  upon  the  continent  have  tried 
to  repeat  it,  but  without  fuccefs.  Mr.  Cavendifli  therefore  di^ 
reded  the  experiment  to  be  performed  before  fome  of  the  pfiii- 
eipal  members  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  thus  completely  afcer- 
tained  his  important  difcovery.  Atmofpheric  air  and  oxygenous 
gas  from  turbith  mineral,  were  cbnfined  in  a  bent  glafs  tubflt-by 
columns  of  foap-lees  and  quickfilver.  As  the  ucid  was  gradually 
formed,  it  was  abforbed  by  the  foap-lees,  and  produced  nitre. 
The  oxygenous  gas  feems  to  be  rather  more  than  double  of  the 
azotic  in  the  compofjtion  of  nitre. 

Art.  XVIII.     Experiments  on  the  Effeit  of  varioOs  Siib- 
ftances  in  lowering  the  Point  of  Congelation  in  Water.     By 
Charles  Blagden,  M.  D.  Sec.  R.  S.  and  F.  A.  S.     Dr;  Blagdert 
has  profecuted  this  fubjeil  with  minute  accuracy.     He  has  made 
feveral  curious  remarks  with  regard  to.  the  appearance  of  thd 
cryftals  formed,  the  tranfparency  of  the  folutions,  &c.  which 
we  cannot  abridge^     It  appears  that,  if  we  denote  the  propor- 
tional quantities  of  certain  falts  dilfolved  in  water  by  «,  the 
point  of  congelation  of  the  folutipns  will  be  €xprefled  by  thefe 
fimple  formulae:  Common  fait  32''— ^«Xi  12^  nitre  3^o-^4.8*X«, 
fal  ammoniac  32*^ — lao'^Xw,  Rochelle  fait  32®-*-22*'Xw,  lal  Ca-  - 
tharticus  amarus  32®-^— x6®X«,  green  vitriol  32 — io®X»i  white 
vitriol  32°— io°X«.     Thefe  experiments  feem  to  confirm  the 
principle  of  De  Lucj  that  the  greateft  cold  produced  by  a  mix- 
ture of  any  fait  and  fnow  is  the  fame  with   which  a  faturated 
would  freeze.     After  water  has  taken  up  as  tituch  of  one  fait  as 
it  can  diflblve,  it  is  ftill  capable  of  diflblving  a  portion  of  a  fe* 
cond,  or  even  of  a  third  fait.     Dr.  Blagden  has  found  that  tbo 
compoiind  effeik  of  thefe^  in  finking  the  freezing  peint,  is  nearly 
equal  to  the  fum  of  the  depreffions  which  they  could  make  if 
they  were  feparately  applied.     Thus  a  folution  of  7'^  of  Ro- 
chelle fait,  T%  common  fait,  and  ^i^  fal  ammoniac,  congealed  at 
13'.     The  feparate  efFeds  are^  of  [the  Rochelle  fait  ^°=2%2, 
common  fait  '-tV**'=*iiS^>  fal  ammoniac  VV==7°«     The  fum  of 
thefe  depreffions  is  20^4,  or  at  the  point  Iis6,  which  nearly 
agrees.'    Hence  the  important  faft,  that  fnow  produces  a  more 
intenfe  cold  with  a  mixture  of  feveral  falts  than  with  a  fmgle 
fait.     Hence  alfo  the  frigorific  powers  of  compound  folutions. 
This  has  been  noticed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences  fo  far  back  as  1700  ;  but  it  has  lately  been  revived 
and  extended. 
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Dr.  Blagden  next  relates  the  reitilt  of  his  experiments  upc»l 
certain  fubAances  which,  by  equal  additions,  deprefs  the  fireez* 
ing  point  of  water  in  an  incnafing  ratio.  Vitriolic  acid,  whoie 
fpecific  gravity  was  'i»837  at  62%  congealed  at  32**— 98<*Xi» 
-nearly  j  fmoking  nitrous  acid,  whofe  fpecific  gravity  was  i>454> 
at  32® — io6*X»,  nearly;  muriatic  acid  of  1,163,  at  32** — 8o»x», 
ncariy;  fait  of  tartar  32* — 54*X«,  neariy;  mineral  alkali, 
32* — 11^ Xn ;  volatile  alkali  32® — 68*x»  5  fpirit  of  wine,  of  die 
Ijpecific  gravity  829,  at  32®— 70*x«.  Wat^r  begins  to  expand 
at  the  temperature  of  40® ;  and  it  appears  that  an  addition  of  ialt 
reduces  the  expanfion  to  8**  above  the  deprefled  point  of  con- 
gelation. 

Art.  XIX*  Additional  Experiments  and  Obfervations  relat- 
ing to  the  Principle  of  Acidity,  the  Decompofition  of  Water 
and  Phlogifton.  By  Jofeph  Prieftley,  LL.D.F.R.S.  With 
Letters  to  him  on  the  Subjeft,  by  Dr^  Withering  and  James 
Keir,  £(q.  This  paper  contain^  fome  additional  remarks  upon 
4he  experiment  which  this  ingenious  philofopher  made  by  in- 
flaming a  mixture  of  the  oxygenous  and  hydrogenous  gafes. 
The  quantity  of  acid  produced  was  fo  /mail  that  the  db£lor  was 
at  a  lofs  to  decide  its  Jpecus.  His  philofophical  friends  examined 
the  liquor  by  various  tefts,  and  found  ft  to  be  nitrous  acid*  We 
have  already  (hewn,  we  hope,  that  this  mnute  portion  of  acid  is 
derived  from  the  impurity  of  the  gafes,  .and  that  the  experiment 
docs  not  afFe£l  the  theory  of  Lavoifier.  Phlogifton  is  the  proteus 
of  the  conflitutional  chemifts.  It  is  a  phantom  which  afltimes 
various  {hapes,  according  to  the  fency.  of  the  inquirer*  Many 
phenomena,  indeed,  can  be  well  explained  by  both  fyi- 
tems.  In  the  one  there  is  an  abftraSiion ;  in  the  other  an  jrot- 
mulation.  But  the  theory  which  is  formed  upon  the  continent 
poffefles  a  clearnefs,  a  precifion,  and  an  elegance,  which  fet  it 
tipon  a  firm  bafis* 

Art.  XX.  On  the  Probabilities  of  Survivorfhips  between 
two  Perfons  of  any  given  Age,  and  the  Method  of  determining 
the  Values  of  Reverjions  depending  on  thofe  Survivorfliips.  By 
Mr.  William  Morgan.  Communicated  by  the  Rev.  Kicliard 
Price,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S,  The  hypothefis  of  Dc  Moivre  with  re- 
gard to  the  probability  of  the  duration  of  human  life  is  extremely 
iimple,  and  tolerably  accurate.  H^  fuppofes  that  out  of  eighty- 
iix  perfons  bom  at  the  fame  time,  one  dies  annually  till  die 
whole  number  be  extinguiflied.     I'he  chance   that  a  perfon> 

therefore,  (hall  atuin  the  age  of  n  years  is     '7^>  that  of  »+!> 
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-^^,  that  of  «+,2,  -^g^,  &c.    Whence  the  chance  that  a 

pcrfoa 
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Iterfon  of  the  age  n  {ball  farvive  the  pref^nt  year  is  Jr       i  and  th^ 

chance  that  he  (haU  4ie  within  the  year  is        ■   ,    By  the  help 

•of  thefe  data  the  feveral  problems  in  the  doArine  oS  annuities 
-can  be  (plved  with  confiderable  elegance.  But  the  h)/pothefis 
is  particularly  erroneous  with  regard  to  the  early  and  the  very 
iulvanced  periods  of  life ;  and  in  the  cafe  of  joint-hves  and  of  fur- 
yivorfbips,  the  errors  are  prodigioufly  increafed.  Recourfe  muft 
therefore  be  had  to  tables  of  real  6bfervations.  Mr.  Morgan, 
•in  the  paper  before  us,  has  pointed  out  fome  mift^kes  into  which 
^is  pre^eceflfors  have  fallen,  and  has  (hewn  the  proper  mode  of 
inveftigation-^Suppofe  that  the  ages  of  two  perfons,  A  and  B, 
were  given  to  determine  the  probability  of  furvivorihip.  Let  A 
denote  the  number  of  pcrfons  living  at  the  age  of  A  the  vounger, 
and  a\  a\  a'"y  &c,  the  decrements  of  life  at  the  end  of  the  I  ft, 
ad,  3d,  &c.  years.  Let  b  rcprefent  the  number  of  perfons  alive 
at  the  age  of 'B,  and  r,  dj  r,  &c.  thofe  living  jat  the  end  of  the 
ift,  2d,  3d,  &c.  years.  The  event  that  B  (half  farvive  A  durii^ 
.the  firft  year  may  take  place  in  two  ways  j  either  A  may  expire 
during  that  time,  or  both.     The  chance  that  A  dies  the  firft 

year  is  — ,  and  that  B  furvivcs  that  time  is  -7- ;   the  chance, 
^  Q  if 


a't 


therefore^  that  both  events  take  place  is   -— .     The  probability 

J 

that  both  lives  are  extinguiffaed  during  the  firft  yqar  is  —  i^ 

li^pf;  but  the  priority  of'  the  deaths  is  Indifferent ;  the  half  of 

this  fraftion,  or  -i — — -,  will  Aerefore  exprcfi  the  chance  tha< 
A  dies  firft.  Hence  the  whole  probability  that  B  will  furvive 
m  the  firft  year  jl  +  .  ,  or  -i — i— j  and  lo  on  for 
the  fucceffive  years.  Hence  the  whole  probability  of  B*s  fur- 
viving  A  will  be  «  i-  (^'.  a'+  ^. «''+  ^^  a'",  &c  j 

Mr.  Morgan  has  taken  the  trouble  to  calculate,  from  thefe 
principles  and  the  Northampton  Obfervations,  fome  ufeful  tables, 
which  accompany  this  paper. 

Art.  XXL  An  Account  of  a  remarkable  Tran^fition  of 
thcVifcera;    By  Mattiicvir  BailKe,  M;  D.    fa  a  Letter  to  John 

Z  a  Huatcr, 
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Hunter,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.  It  is  curious  to  obferve  how  Nature 
fports  in  her  produfticfns.  Iiv  her  wild  excurfions  (he  is  per- 
haps more  aftonifhing  than  in  her  uniform  plans.  In  thefc  un- 
guarded moments,  (he  fometimes  lays  afide  part  of  that  myttery 
with  which  fhe  is  commonly  enveloped;  and  hence  the  detec- 
tion of  her  deviations  often  throws  light  upon  her  ordmary 
courfe.  The  fubjefl  of  this  paper  is  a  montter  of  a  fingulaf 
kind.  The  lufm  was  wholly  internal,  and  efcaped  common  ob^ 
fervation.  The  perfon  was  a  male  near  forty  }^cars  of  age,  fome*- 
what  above  the  ihiddle  fize,  and  of  a  clean  aitire  (hape.  Upon 
difleftion  the  parts  were  found  reverfed.  The  right  auricle^ 
and  ventricles  of  the  heart  occupied  the  place  of  the  left.  The 
right  lung  was  divided  into  two  lobes,  and  the  left  into  tiiree ; 
cxa£tly  contrary  to  what  is  found  in  ordinary  cafes.  -A  fimflar 
tranfpofition  took  place  in  the  abdomen.  The  blood  veflels 
were,  very  irregular  in  their  pofitions  and  ramifications.  The 
ft  nature  of  the  brain  and  of  the  organs  of  fenfe,  ofFered  nothing 
remarkable. 

Art.  XXII.  On  the  Georgian  Planet  and  its  Satellites,  ^j 
William  Herfchell,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.  We  may  ftate  the  general 
refult  of  Dr.  Herfchell's  obfervations  with  regard  to  the  fatelliteis 
of  the  new  pfanet.  The  diameter  is  34,217  miles,  and,  feen 
from  the  earth,  it  fubtends  an  angle  of  4'^  The  bulk  of  the 
planet  is  eighty  times  that  of  the  earth,  and  its  denfity  about  -J.. 
The  firft  fatellite  performs  its  revolution"  in  8  days  17  hours 
l^  19'^,  and  its  diftance  is  y^'  \  the  fecond  revolves  4n  13  days 
X I  hours  and  5  minutes,  and  at  the  diftance  of  44^^t*  Its  axis 
is  above  80**  inclined  to  the  ecliptic. 

Art.  XXIII.  Experiments  on  the  Formation  of  Volatile 
Alkali,  and  on  the  Affinities  of  the  Pbloeifticated  and  light  In- 
flammable Airs.  By  William  Auftin,  M.  D.  Fellow  of  the 
College  of  Phyficians.  Communicated  by  Charles  Blagden,  M.  D. 
Sec.  R.  Si  The  refolution  of  volatile  alkali  into  the  hydrogenous 
and  azotic  gas  had  occurred  to  feveral  chemifts,  but  it  was  firft 
completely  demonftrated  by  the  ingenious  M.  B^rthollet.  Se- 
veral attempts  have  been  made  to  recompofe  the  alkali  from 
thefe  elaftic  fluids,  but  without  fuccefs.  When  hydrogen  and 
azote  aflixme  the  elaftic  form,  they  abforb  a  large  portion  of 
caloric,  which  increafes  with  their  rarity;  and  they  cannot  be 
brought  to  combine,  unlefs  a  fubft^hce  be  prefented  which  has  a 
ftronger  r.ttraflion  for  the  matter  of  heat.  Dr.  Auftin  tried  to 
deprive  them  of  their  latent  heat,  and  to  form  an  union  by  the 
application  of  cold  and  the  addition  of  other  gafes ;  but  did  not 
fucceed.  Hence  thefe  gafes  cannot  be  converted  into  volatile 
alkali,  except  at  the  inftance  of  then-  extrication.  If  powdered 
tin  be  moiftened  with  nitrous  acid  and  fixed  alkali>  or  quick-lime 
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1^  added,  the  fmell  of  volatile  alkali  is  immediately  perceived. 
Ift  this  cafe  the  oxygen  from  the  water  and  the  acid  unite  to  the 
metal,  while  the  hydrogen  and  azote  form  volatile  alkali,  Thte 
fixed  alkali  feems  only  to  affift  the  decompofition.  Dr.  Auftin 
fucceeded  in  a  very  beautiful  experiment.  He  injtroduced  azotic 
gas  into  a  cylindrical  glafs  tube  inverted  in  quickfilver,  and  af- 
terwards iron-filings,  moiftened  with  diftilled  water.  The  hy- 
drogen detached  from  the  water  by, the  conta<Si  of  the  iron, 
united  with  the  azotjc  gas,  and  formed  volatile  alkali.  The  ex- 
periment fucceeds  with  atmofpheric  air,  though  it  requires  i 
longer  time  to  be  manifeft.  Hence  when  it  rufts  in  contaft  with 
water,  it  forms  volatile  alkali.  The  component  gafes  are  con- 
stantly produced  in  all  parts  of  the  earth  j  arid  hende  the  origin 
of  volatile  alkali  in  coal  mines  and  in  volcanos.  It  appears  the 
quantity  of  azotic  gas  in  alkaline  air  is  about  four  times  that  of 
the  hydrogen. 

Art.  XXIV.  Some  Properties  of  the  Sum  of  Ae  Divifors 
of  Numbers.  By  Edward  Waring,  M.  D.  F.  R.S.  This  pa- 
per contains  fome  curious  analytical  difquifitions.  It  is  to  be 
confidered  as  an  addition  to  a  treatife  publifhed  feveral  years  ago 
by  the  author,  entitled  Meditationes  Algebraica.  From  its  nature 
it  does  not  admit  of  abi^dgment,  ,  * 

Art.  XXV.  Experiments  on  the  Produ£lion  of  artificial 
Cold.  By  Mr.  Richard  Walker,  Apothecary  to  the  Radcliffe 
Infirmary  at  Oxford.  In  a  Letter  to  Henry  Cavendifli,  Efq. 
F.  R.  S.  and  A.  S.  When -a  body  is  converted  from  a  folid  to 
a  fluid  ftate,  a  quantity  of  its  heat  difappears,  or  becomes  lateni. 
This  beautiful  difoovery  of  the  great  Dr.  Black  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  moft  important  in  the  fcience  of  chemiftiy.  It  has 
extended  our  views  of  the  nature  of  heat,  and  thrown  light  upon 
many  natural  phenomena.  Hence  cold  is  produced,  during  the 
folution  of  any  fait  in  water.  The  people  of  India  employ  falt- 
petre  to  cool  their  liquors.  This  is,  in  fome  degree,  the  efFeft 
of  every  faiinfe  folution ;  but  the  intehfity  of  the  cold  depends 
upon  the  capacity  of  the  fait  for  heat,  and  its  degree  of  folubi- 
l«ty.  ^  After  water  is  completely  faturated  with  one  fpecies  of 
fait,  it  can  ftill  diflblve  confiderable  portions  of  other  kinds. 
Hence  iii this  way  a  greater  quantity  of  folid  matter  may  be  con- 
verted into  fluia,  and  confequently  a  more  intenfe  degree  of 
cold  produced.  The  mixtures  which  Mr.  Walker  has  difco- 
vercd  are  moft  powerfully  frigorific.  Cryftallifed  nitrated  am- 
monia^ reduced  to  very  fine  powder,  funk  the  thermometer,  dur- 
ing its  folution  in  rain  water,  49°;  Equal  parts  of  fal  ammoniac 
and  nitre  in  powder,  make  a  cheap  and  convenient  compofition 
for  producing  cold.  It  finks  the  thermometer  36**.  Equal  parts 
4»f  nitrated  ammonia  and  mineral  alkali  produce  a  cold  even 
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of  57^  But  one  of  the  moft' powerful  mixtures  i»  tv0  p(UFt$ 
fumiog  nitrous  acid  suid  one  part  water,  well  mixed,  and  rediice4 
to  t^e  temperature, of  the  atmofpbere,  4  Glauber's  fait,'  3!  ni- 
trated ammoniac.  This  deprefllcs  the  dicrmomcter  5a®.— ^poit 
the  whole,  theft  experiments  are  not  only  curious,  but  ma^ 
prove  beneficial  to  noankind.  By  thofe  frigorific  mixtures  wo 
isiaiY  alwajrs  produce  ice  in  our  climate,  and  even  in  the  topical 
^egion^ ;  as  the  mean  annual  temperature  feldom  exceeds  ^Q^  wei 
fnay  generally  be  able  to  bring  on  congelation.  The  m^od 
propc^d  by  the  evaporation  of  aether  is  more  expcnfive,  and^ 
fcqi^idna  the  affiftance  of  theair-pump)  it  is  very  inconvenfent. 

Art.  XX  VI.  A  DejRrription  of  an  Inftrument  which,  by  the 
fuming  of  a  Winch,  produces  the  Two  States  of  Ele<Slricit)i 
without  Fri£tion  or  Communication  with  the  Earth.  In  a 
Letter  from  Mr.  William  Nicholfon  to  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  BzxU 
P.  R.  S.  This  appears  to  be  an  ingenious  and  elegant  inftru-- 
ment ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  convey  a  di(lin(^  idea,  of  it 
without  the.  afOftance  of  a  figure.  It  is  confiruded  upon  the 
principle  difcovered  by  Volta,  that  the  opacity  of  bodies  for  die 
electrical  ftutd  is  increafixl  by  their  appofition.  It  bears  a  con^ 
fiderable  refemblance  to  Bennet's  doubler,  and  confirms  the  r€^ 
mark  of  Cavallo,  that  the  eledrical  equilibrium  which-  fiibfift^ 
among  conneAed  bodies  is  not  quite  perfed^ 

Art.  XXVII.  Abftraa  of  a  Rcgifter  of  the  Barometer,  Tber- 
tnometer,  and  Rain,  at  Lyndon  in  Rutland ;  With  the  Rain  in 
Hampfhire  and  Surrey,  in  1787.  Alfo  fome  Account  of  the 
aonual  Growth  of  Trees. '  By  Thomas  Barker,  £iq.  Com^ 
municated  by  Thomas  White,  Efq.  F.R.S.  The  greatdt 
height  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  was  30,13  inches,  the 
loweft  28,15,  and  the  medium  ^41 5.  The  medium  tempera- 
ture of  the  year  50^.  It  is  curious  to  oUerve  the  great  dif** 
Terence  in  the  quantity  of  rain  fallen  near  the  fame  place.  In  thei 
finall  county  of  Rutland  the  fall  at  one  place  was  36  inches,  in 
another  only  22.— The  growth  of  the  oak  and  afli  is  nearly  the 
fame,  about  an  inch  in  girth  annually.  Hence  large  trees  ac- 
quire greater  additions  to  their  bulk  in  the  fame  time  than 
ftnall  ones. 

Art.  XXVIIl.  On  the  Era  of  the  Mahometans^  called  the 
Hejeri  By  William  Marfden,  Efa.  F.  R.  S.  and  A.  S.  The 
flight  of  Mahomet  from  Mecca  to  Medina  was,  eighteen  years* 
afcerwards,  diftinguifhed  as  the  crifi$  of  the  new  religion,  and 
eftahliflied  as  an  epoch  to  which  the  trania^ons  of  the  fstithAil 
fliould  hi  future  be  referred.  It  commenced  at  funfet,  fronv 
which  the  Arabs  begin  their  day,  on  Thurfilay  the  15th  July, 
A.  D.  622.  The  Mahometan  ycat  confifts  of  twelve  lunar* 
monies,  ^idiQut  any  intercalation  3  and  therefore  it  anticipates. 
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the  completion  of  the  folar  year,  and  revolves  through  all  the 
feafons.  There  are,  however,  two  modes  pf  reckoning ;  the 
vulgar,  and  political.  In*  the  former  the  year  commences  from 
die  firft  appearance  of  the  neW  modn,  on  the%  evening  of  thfe  firif 
or  fecohd  day  sifter  the  conjiin£Hon.  This  is  announced  by 
perfonis  placed  Oh  the  pinnacles  of  the  molques,  and  other  ele-» 
vated  places,  to  the  people  below,  who  welcome  it  with  the  » 
found  of  ini^rumems)  firing  of  guns,  and  other  demonftrations 
of  re^>e£):  and  zeal.  The  political  mode  of  reckoning  was  re- 
gulated by  a  cycle  of  thirty  years.  The  mean  fynodic  revolu- 
tion, according  to  the  Arabs,  was  29  days  and  lai^^hourfi; 
:md  cohfequently  thfe  luiiar  year  confided  of  354  days  SjcW 
hours.— We  cannot  omit  to  obferve  the  siftoniihine  accuracy 
of  the  aftronomicalobfervations  made  in  the  £aft  j  w  country 
whence  we  derived  our  arts,  our  fcience,  and  our  religion,  ^  The 
length  of  the  Arabian  luna^  month  differs  only  three  fecondS^ 
from  the  moft  accurate  modern  obfervations.  .  The  fra<9:ion  |^ 
<tf  a  day  is  exadHy  8  hours  and  48  minutes,  of  8rl^  Hours,  thS 
C3^pcefs  of  the  lunar  year  above  354  days.  Hence  the  cycle  con- 
fifted  of  II  years  of  355  days,  and  19  of  354.  The  whole  error 
amounted,  in  a  period  of  thirty  years,  onl/to  18  minutes.  How 
much  fuperior  to  the  clumfy  intercalations  employed  in  Europe ! 
The  M^ometan  months  confift  alternatdy  of  29  and  30  days  j 
but  in  the  years  of  e^efs  an  ixltelrcalary  d^  is  befides  added  to 
the  laft  mohllh.  The  annual  anticipation  of  Mahometan  years^ 
10  dayfe  and  21  hours,  or  nearly  1 1  days.  Hence  their  period^ 
may  be  calculated.  The  prefent  year  of  the  Hejera,  1 204;  began 
on  M^i^day,  21ft  September,  1789;  the  next,  1205,  commences 
0n  Friday,  lOth  September,  1790,  &c. 

This  elegant  and  ingenious  paper  clbfes  with  a  table  exhibiting 
the  corref^oftdeiit  years  of  the  Hgera  with  thofe  of  the  Chriftiail 


Art.  VIL     Travels  to  difctmr  the  Source  of  the  Nile^  in  the  Tears 
1768,  1769,  1770,  1771,  1772,  andi'j'j^.     In  Five  Volumes^    ^ 
By  James  Bruce^  of  Kirmaird^  Efq.  F.R.S.     4to.   5!.  5s* 
boards.      Edinburgh,  printed:    G.G.J,  and  J.  Robinfon,^ 
London.     1790. 

A  T  laft,  after  the  fepfe  of  full  fifteen  years,  wlien  the  lon^ 
^^  delay  had  nc^Iy  changed  hope  into  defpair,  the  defire  of 
the  learned  and  inquifitive  of  every  nation  is  gratified  j  and  thd 
general  burft  of  impatient  curiofity  will  welcome  thefe  volumes 
by  exclamations  like,  thofe  with  which  JEkKdS  received  the  gholl 
©fHcftor: 


36a  Bjtwcc'j  Traveb^ 

^atantalenueremoraf  qiiibus^'ab  msj 
Exfe£late^  vents? 

VJjt^  for  our  parts,  make  haftc  to  gratify  our  readers  with  ^ 
full  and  diftiniS  accouiit  of  a  work  expe&^d  fo  long,  and  fo  ar« 
dcntly  defircd ;  for  in  thefe  dgys  of  rapid  cogamunication  and 
widely  diflEufed  information,  we  may  fairly  prefuiqe  that  there  is 

'  no  individual,  in  any  degree  attentive  to  liteiature  and  fcience, 
to  whom  ^e  name  oi  Abyssinian  Bruce  is  eidier  unknown  or 
indifferent.  To  moft  of  thofe  alfo  whom  the  vague  defire  of 
feeing  curious  things,  or  the  tenor  pf  their  particular  ftudies  has 
led  to  the  Britiih  botanic  gardens,  it  muft  have  happened  to  fee^ 
fome  fpecimens  of  thofe  vegetable  treafures  which  the  adven* 
turous  traveller  gather>ed  on  his  long  and  perilous  expedition. 
Among  thefe,  t£it  which  faved  the  life,  aiid  bears  the  nanoe  of 
its  dilcovcrer,  the  Brucea  Antidyfenterica,  is,  if  we  mif^ake  not, 
the  moft  common.  From  the  new  plants,  therefore,  received  as 
fuch  by  the  univerial  confent  of  botanifts,  there  arifes  a  fufgcient 
proof  that  the  importer  muft  have  vifited  re^ioii$  y^ikiiown  and 
unexplored.  .     , 

As  in  fitting  down  to  a  book  of  thi^  nature  every  reader  feels 
didatified  and  uncomfortable  till  l^is  notions  are  in  fome  mea- 
fure  fettled  as  to  the  degree  of  credit  to  which  the  narrative  is 
entitled,  we  begin  by  oppodng  the  abovementioned  ftrong  4>re-. 
(umption  to  the  tale  of  calumny,  that  has  put  pii  an  hundred 
forms,  and  been  whifpered  into  the  ears  of  tto^  of  tbouiands* 
To  this  tale  we  conjcfture,  and  not  merely  tq  Baron  To^t,  that 
numerous  and  ftrong  proteftations  of  veracity,  difperfed  through 
the  different  volumes,  allude  ^  ^r\i  we  fuppofe  of  courfe  the  authoc 
to  be  no  ftranger  to  it,  though  it  is  po  where  formally  refuted,  or 
pyen  diftin<SHy  noticed,  And  why  fhould  one,  who  has  never  been 
regularly  acciifed,  enter  upon  a  luperfluous  defence  ?  There  is, 
beiides,  no  want  of  other  external  evidence,  fuch  as  mull  imme- 
fliately  difpel  whatever  mitt  of  doubt,  the  circulation  of  an  anec- 
(Iqte  improbable  and  fcaudalous,  might  fpread  over  Mr.  Bruce's 
pages.  Jn  truth,  the  anecdote,  as  we  have  often  heard  it  re- 
lated, is,  if  properly  co.nfidered,  foreign  to  the  queftion  concern- 
ing the  authenticity  of  the  travels ;  if  true  in  the  mpft  unfa- 
vourable ftatement,  it  would  only  fhew;  what  is  fo  commonly 
feeh,  how  a  man  in  converfation  with  a  perfonage  placed  in  a 
very  elevated  ftation  may  be  difconcerted,  or  a  fi^den  fwell  of 
vanity  burr^  him  into  an  imprudent  afTertion,  and  render  him  not 
{o  much  f:riminal  as  ridiculous^ 

'       In  the  examination  of  this  work  many  readers  will  go  along 
with  us  ^ith  minds  more  at  eafe  if  we  produce,  of  that  other' 
fsxternal  evidence^  fo  nauch  as  leads  us  irreflftably  to  j^cljeve 
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diat  theauthor  muft  really  have  vifited  diftant  regions,  and  that 
thofe  regions  are  Abyffinia  itfelf,  where  the  head  of  every  Fraok 
16  devoted  the  moment  he  croiTes  the  fata!  boundary^  and  ^  from 

*  whofe  bourne/  according  to  another  ufegc,  *  no  traveller  re- 

*  turns/  without  great  difficulty,  even  of  thofe  who  are  permitted 
to  enter  thevjcountry .  It  was  therefore  doubly  improbable  that 
any  European  fhould  bring  back  an  account  of  the  fpot  where 
the  Nik  has  for  ages  concealed  his  long-fought  head.  M.  de 
BuSbn,'in  the  advertifement  prefixed  to  the  third  volume  of  his 
Natural  Hiftory  of  Birds,  acknowledges,  in  ftrong  terms^  the 
advantage  he  had  derived  from  our  traveller's  communica*  ' 
tions.     *  I  have/  fays  he,  ^  to  mention  fome  affiftance  I  have 

*  very  lately  received ;  it  is  the  open  and  generous  communica- 
^  tion  of  Mr.  Bruce's  obfervations  apd  information.     In  furvey- 

*  ing  the  immenfe  colleftion  of  drawings  which  he  himfelf,  had 

*  taken  and  cotoured^  I  was  ftruck  with^  aftoniihment ;  he  has 
<  made  perfedk  reprefentations  of  animals,  birds,  filhes,  plants, 

*  buildings,  arms,  drefs,  &c.  of  the  different  nations ;  no  objeft  - 

*  has  efcaped  his  curiofity,  and  every  thing  has  been  grafpedf  by 

*  his  talents.'     This  illuftrious  teftimony,  however  it  may  have  . 
contributed  ftill  more  to  raife  curiofity,  already  at  an  high  pitdi, 
feems  not  fo  much  to  our  purpofe  as  fome  other  information  of 
a  later  date.  >^ 

The  Baron  de  Tott  having  infinuated  that  Mr.  Bruce  ivai 
never  at  the  fourccs  of  the  Nile,  becaufe  Mr.  Bruce*s  fervant 
(who  was  with  him  in  Abyffinia)  faid  at  Cairo  that  he  nevcf 
accompanied  his  mailer  to  any  fuch  fpot,  a  warm  defence,  at- 
tributed'to  Mr.  D*  Barrington,  appeared  in  the  Review  of  the 
late  Mr.  Maty  for  March  1786.  The  material  part  of  this  de- 
fence is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Antes  at  Cairo,  which  flates  '  that 
Mr.  Bruce  Irft  Cairo  in  1768,  and  proceeded  thence  into 
Abyffinia,  by  way  of  Jedda,  Mafuah,  and  Arquico ;  that  in 
1771a  Greek  came  from<jondar  with  a  draft  from  Mr.  Bruce 
onia  French  merchant  at  Cairo,  for  feveral  hundred  German 
crowns,  and  a  letter ;  that  Mr.  Antes  was  prefent  at  a  con- 
veriation  between  Mr.  Bruce  and  two  Armenians  from  AbyC* 
finia,  who  feemed  glad  to  fee  him  again  ;  that  the  Francifcan 
friars  at  AfTouan,  the  highefl  town  in  Upper  Egypt,  are 
ready  to  attefl  his  return  by  Nubia  and  Upper  Egypt ;  that 
Mr.  Antes  often  converfed  with  Michael,  Mr.  Bruce's  Greek 
fervant,  who  is  flated  to  have  by  no  means  had  a  lively  ima- 
f  gination,  and  who  always  agreed  with  the  circumflances  men- 
f  tioned  by  his  mailer,  and  more  jwrticular!/nn  relation  to  their 
f  having  vifited  the  fources  of  the  Nile,  which  the  Baron  Tott 
f  doubts  of,  from  having  had  a  converfation  with  this  fame 
i  ^reek  fervant  i  tl^t  Baron  Tott  flayed  but  a  few  day^  at 
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•  Catron  and,  from  his  fhort  reiidcnce  in  thtt  coontrjr,  hat 

*  given  fcvcral  erroneous  accounts  relative  to  Egypt ;  diat  Mr, 

•  Antes  converfbd  witti  others  who  had  known  Mr.  Bruce  in- 

*  Abyflinia.'  Upon  the  force  and  tendency  of  this  evidence,* 
which  we  have  given  nearly  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Antes,  no  com-' 
mentary  is  neceflary.  It  muft  needs  be  admitted,  unids  wer 
wantohly  fuppofe  a  combination  to  propagate  fklfehood  whers: 
Acre  could  be  no  inducement  oh  the  part  of  Mr.  Ante^. 

But  nothing  rendered  us  fo  eagerly  defkous  of  Ac  prc^ 
lent  publication,  or  predifpofed  us  fo  much  in  its  favour, 
as  feme  inlgrmation  lately  communicated  by  a  perfon  iii^ 
cefTantly  watchful  to  promote  the  intercfts  6f  every  kind  of 
learning.  This  information  may  be  found  in  a  conver&tronT 
between  Sir  William  Jones  and  Abram,  an  Abyffinian,  a^ 
h  is  in&rted  in  the  Jfiatic  Refearcbis^  Vol.  I.  p.  383.  Sir* 
William  having  made  feveral  inquiries,  i|.  thus  anfmticd  b/ 
A)>ram :  ^  All  thefe  matters  are,  I  fuppofe,  explained  in  tiuf 
vfritings  of  T'akU^  whom  I  faw  thirteen  years  ago  a( 
Gwender ;  he  was  a  phyfician,  and  had  attended  the  kmg'^ 
brother,  who  was  aUb  a  vazir,  in  his  laft  illntfs.  The  prii^d 
died ;  ^  yet  Ae  king  loved . Yakob  ;  and  indeed  all  the  <:ofin  and 
peofJc  loved  him.  The  king  received  him  in  bis  palace  as  t 
guell,  fupplied  him  with  every  thing  he  could  want,  and  Wheif 
he  went  to  fee  the  ibuires  of  the  Nile  and  other  curixxfities, 
for  he  was  extremely  curious,  he  received  ^very  poffible 
affiftance  and  accommodation  from  the  royal  fevour;  h^ 
underftood  the  l^guages,  and  wrote  and  cdfeded  m&ttf 
books,  which  he  carried*,  away  '  wirii  hini.'  It  was  im-i 
poffible,  adds  the  celebrated  orientaiift,  for  me  tb  doubt,  tU 
pecially  when  he  defcribcd  thr  perfcm  of  Yarub,  that  he  m^ant 
James  Brute,  £fq.  who  travelled  in  the  dr^fs  of  a  Syrkn  phy^ 
fician,  and  probably  aflumed  with  judgment  a  name  well  kilow4, 
in  Abyflinia,  &c.  Yagoube  is  the  vray  Mr.  Bruce  fpdls  th6 
name  \  not  aflumed,  as  the  prefident  of  die  Aiiatic  Soeitt/ imia- 
gincs,.  but  his  own  name  of  baptifm,  J«ftef ,  Jacobus,  Yakubi 
YagQube.  Sir  William  Jones  adds  that  he  has  feen  our  trai 
veller  mentioned  widi  great  regard  in  a  letter  fromf  an  Arabiad 
merchant  at  Mokha,  and  rightly  conjeftures  that  he  etifered 
Abyffinia  by  the  way  of  Mufuwwa,  or,  according  to  Mr.  Brace's 
orthography,  Mafuah.  , 

Havingthus  fettled  with  the  reader  fo  much  of  our  prelimi-i 
narres  as  relates  to  the  general  authenticity  of  M*r.  Bruce's  nar- 
rative, our  eftipiate  of  the  credibility  of  particulars  muft  be  givei^ 
as  we  find  Aem  occurring  in  diffenent  parts  of  his  extenfiv^ 
journal ;  and  let  it  not  be  fuppofed  that  in  this  previous  declara^ 
tion  of  iii^icioufnefs  and  Icrupulolity^  there  is  any  thing  dil^ 
paraging  to  the  relater.  We  have  to  perufe  the  defcription 
J  of 
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^  ft  country  extremely  diffimilar  to  our  own,  asd  tuvrng  many 
pecuijarides  of  climate^  foil,  and  furface^  of.  a  people  cut  oS^ 
from  mankind)  and  tKerefore  offering  many  temptations  to  him 
who  ddineatcsi  them  to  employ  too  bold  ftrokes,  and  colours  too 
j^anng.  We  are  taught  by  examples,  far  too  frequent,  hovir 
common  it  is  to  give  to  the  public  erroneous  accounts  of  adja- 
cent countries,  notwithftanding  a  wrong  reprefentation  muft 
endanger  the  author's  reputation,  either  for  good  faith  or  judg« 
ment,  where  it  is  fo  eafy  to  compare  the  copy  with  the  original, 
or  with  other  copies.  But,  in  a  diftant  and  inacceffiblc  country, 
hem  eafily  may  &tigue  or  liftleiTnefs  psrfuade  the  artift  to  con* 
tent  himfelf  with  a  rough  and  impexftA  (ketch,  when  he  is  not 
lively  to  be  reproached  for  his  cardeflhefe.  Then  behold  another 
powerful  caufe  of  mifreprefentation :  for  who  can  bear  his  mind 
tj  even  and  compofed  that  ftrange  and  unexpe6ied  appearances 
aod  cuftoms  (hall  raiie  neither  admiiation  nordifguft?  Who 
can  reftrain  his  bufy  imagination  from  altering,  in  any  ihape,  the 
pure  and  natural  pi<3ure  formed  upon  his  eye  ?  This  praife,  of 
all  modern  travellers,  belongs  almoft  excluflvely  to  Niebuhr^ 
That  cold  and  fedate  geographer  fucceeded  perfe^y  in  fubduing 
^s  indrufive  faculty;  he  alone  could  always  keep  his  eye  opcn^ 
luid  his  attention  alive.  Refolute  and  courageous,  prudent  and 
full  of  addrefs  as  he  was,  he  is  never  the  hero  of  his  own  tale  i 
bis  conduct  Teems  always  to  arife  from  circumilances,  and  every 
reader  thinks  he  could  have  done  as  well;  he  never  furveys 
bimfelf  but  as  anodier  man  would  furvey  him.  Thus  modeft 
and  difpaffionate,  he  impofed  not  on  himfelf,  nor  fufFered  otberc 
to  impofe  upon  him.  Always  zealous  to  difcharge  his  com^ 
miffion  faithfully,  and  bearing  up  againfl  fatigue,  he  brought  back 
a  more  valuable  flock  of  information  than  could  reafonaUy  have 
been  expeded  from  the  whole  fociety  of  which  he  was  the  only 
iiArvivor.  -  He  fcarce  enters  a  town  withoHt  giving  a  plan  of  ic^ 
fees  an  infcription  without  copying  it,  and  how  much  his  maps 
}lave  added  to  geographical  knowledge  need  not  now  be  told. 
Mr.  Bruce  and  this  accurate  and  veracious  traveller  fbmetimes 
traverfe  the  fame  ground ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  more  agreeable 
tafk  than  to  compare  them.  Of  books  relating  to  Abyffinia  it«* 
(elf,  at  leafl  of  fuch  as  contain  any  information  that  can  gratify 
rational  curiofity,  the  penury  is  well  known.  We  have  feveral 
written  by  the  J efuits ;  but  the  philofophy  of  mankind  was  a 
Icience  as  yet  unknown ;  and  at  no  time  likely  to  be  fbflered  by 
the  care  of  a  Jefuit.  Intent  upon  extending  the  influence  of 
their.order,  and  blinded  by  bigotry  and  fuperflition,  their  writ* 
ings  contain  little  but  an  account  of  their  good  or  ill  fuccefe  in 
imp6fing  the  wretched  ai^d  contemptible  dogmas  of  their  fcho^ 
laftic  theology  upon  ignorant  favages,  9r  making  them  repeat 

founds 
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founds  which  pafs  all  underftanding.  The  voyage,  of  Jerome 
Lobo  is  juftly  degraded  by  Mr.  Bruce  to  a  rank  much  Below 
that  which  it  has  held  in  this  country  j  he  fcruples  not  to  call 
him  ^  the  greateft  liar  among  the  Jefuits.*  Towards  the  end  of 
the  laft  century  Leutholf,  or  Ludolph,  had,  by-  inceflant  labour 
atid  admirable  faga<:ity,  cxtrafted  from  the  motley  mafs  of  ma- 
terials fupplied  by  the  ignorance  and  fuperftition  of  the  milEon- 
aries,  together  with  the  alfiftance  of  a  native  Abyffinian,  of 
whom  the  reader  will  find  a  portrait,  and  a  curious  and  entertain- 
ing account  in  Ludolf  s  fecond  volume,  and  fome  other  helps, 
every  thing  that  is  worth  the  notice  of  a  philofophical  inquirer. 
This  work  of  grammar,  hiftory  natural  and  civil,  and  geography, 
was  without  a  rival  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  and  is  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Bruce  with  due  refpeft. 

To  many  readers,  both  of  Mr,  Bruce's  Travels  and  our  ab- 
ftraft,  a  few  words  on  the  nature  and  importance  of  fuch  intel- 
ligence as  m^y  be  expected  from  thofe  travels,  may  afford  fomc 
affiftance  in  eftimating  their  value.  ,  The  fcene  of  the  narrative 
is  laid  principally  in  Africa,  on  the  eaftern  confines  of  that  quar- 
ter of  the  globe.  Now  there  are  few  who  are  not  apprifed  of 
the  fcantinefs  of  pur  information  concerning  the  interior  parts, 
and  indeed  the  whole  of  this  broad  trad  of  dry  land,  except  the 
weftern  and  northern  margin,  and  the  fouthern  point.  And 
When  the  moderns  plume  themfelves  upon  that  fuperior  know«^ 
kdge  of  man  and  nature  which  they  owe  to  the  civilifetion  of 
Germany,  and  the  ancient  Scandinavia,  or  countries  north  of  the 
Baltic,  the  difcovery  of  America,  the  feveral  expeditions  fent 
firomJPeterfburgh  to  explore  the  vaft  regions  fubjed  to  the  Em- 
prefs  of  Ruffia,  the  Danifh  miffion,  and  the  late^ritilh  naviga* 
tors ;  they  feem  not  fufficiently  to  recolle<SI:  how  much  the  ig- 
norance of  all  thefe  regions  was  compenfated  to  the  ancients  by 
their  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  Africa.  We  may  ven- 
ture to  advarce  that^  among  the  remains  only  of  the  monuments 
of  ancient  fcience,  more  information  is  to  be  found  than  in  all 
the  numerous  productions  of  modern  preffes  concerning  the 
country  of  which  we  are  fpeaking  s  and  of  this,  much  that  oc-- 
curs  in  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  nearly  every  thing  in  Strabo,  may 
be  received  as  equallv  credible  and  authentic  with  the  beft  mo- 
dern narratives.  If  Great-Britain  and  Dennwrk  now  fend  out 
armaments  and  bodies  of  learned  men  to  explore  the  otber/hemi- 
fphere,  the  North  PaciBc  Ocean,  and  both  the  defert  and  culti- 
vated provinces  of  Arabia,  Egypt  was  not  always  cruflied  under 
the  iron  rod  of  her  prefent  rulers,  or  rather  diftrafted  and  helpUfs 
^under  her  prefent  anarchy.  When  the  face  of  Britain  and 
Denmark  prefented  only  thickets  and  bogs,  Egypt  was  vigorous 
and  enterpriling,  efpeciaUy  under  the  Ptolomies.  .  The  Greeks 

at 
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at'kaft  were  a&ive  and  adventurous  j  and  whjr  flioiild  we  fup- 
pofe  the  other  inhabitants  to  have  loft  all  that  fpirit  and  art 
which  cultivated  their  fields,  dug  their  canals,  and  reared  their 
monuments  at  a  time  when  the  favage  and  unfettled  Greeks  dif* 
puted  with  the  beafts  the  pofleffion  of  their  dens  I     Difcoveries 
made  in  the  part  of  Africa  vifited  by  Mr.  Bruce,  by  the  Cooki 
and  Niehbuhrs  of  other  ages,  were  faithfully  recorded  by  Ar- 
tcmidorus  and  Agatharcides,  and  copied  by  the  other  Greek 
writers  already  mentioned;  by  Diodorus  more  fervilely,  and 
with  a  mixture  of  mdnftrous  and  abfurd  fables  from  impufer 
fources ;  by  ^trabo,  after  a  careful  comparifon  and  fevere  fcru- 
tiny.     Every  reader,  therefore,  will  readily  join  the  philofo- 
phical  and  learned  profeflbr  of  Gojttingen  in  wi(hing,  i.  That 
the  ancient  and  modern  accounts  of  Africa  were  thoroughly 
examined,  and  judicioufly  compared  together,  and  that  a  full  and 
diftinft  extract  was  made  from  the  whole  ;  2.  That  the  ftates 
of  Europe  would  fallow  the  example  of  Denmark  in  attempt- 
ing to  penetrate  Africa  from  various  quarters,  as  well  from  the 
caft  as  the  weft. 

Of  the  latter  defideratum  a  private  aflbciation  in  this  country 
is  endeavouring  to  fulfil  part;  the  travels  before  us  are  calcu- 
*lated  to  fulfil  another  part ;  fo  that  we  may  hope  yet,  before  the 
end  of  the  century,  to  fee  this  great  blank  in  our  maps  of  the 
globe  filled  with  the  traces  of  rivers  and  thh  fhadows  of  moun- 
tains ;  fome  of  it  perhaps  with  the  names  of  populous  cities,  aod 
nations  no  longer  barbarous. 

In  the  title-page  of  the  prefent  work  we  have  the  engraving, 
of  a  medal,  reprefenting  on  one  fide  the  difcoverer,  on  the  other 
the  deteded  head  of  the  divinity  of  the  Nile,  from  which  Apollo 
lifts  the  veil,  and  looks  towards  the  traveller  3  the  reading  is,  » 

—  Nee  contigit  ullt 
Hoc  vidiffe  caput.  — — 

Mr.  Bruce,  perhaps,  /ather  too  often  breaks  out,  like  another 
wandering  hero. 

Sum  plus  Mneas  fama  fup£r  atbera  notus. 

It  is  always  more  prudent  in  an  author  to  leave  others  to  com- 
plimenr  him  upon  his  achievements  than  to  compliment  himfelf. 
Admiration  is  a  kind  of  commentary  which  every  reader  can  fup- 
ply  at  pleafure.  We  are  glad  to  fee  that  the  work  is  dedicated 
*to  the  kin^.  But  why  did  the  author  encumber  himfelf  with  the 
difficulty  of  fo  long  a  dedication  ?  In  this  we  fear  he  has  failed 
with  moft  of  his  brother  dedicators ;  his  meaning  may  genet^lly 
b«  conjedlured  in  fpite    of  the   unhappy  labour   of  his  iU- 

'  conftfudcd 
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conOrvtRei  fentences :  but  we  Vk^ouM  not  unctertake  dwa^  M 
reconcile  the  fenfe  which  he  fcems  to  mean  to  expref^  widi  his 
cxpreflions ;  for  inftance :' '  It  [youi"  majefty's  reigi) j  was  a 
^  golden  zzcy  which  united  humanity  and  fdence,  exempted 

*  men  of  liberal  minds  and  education,  einployed  in  the  mUefi  tf 
^  ail  occupatronsy  that  of  exploring  the  diftant  parts  (^  the  globe^ 
^  from  being  any  longer  degraded,  and  rated  as  little  better  than 

*  the  buccaneer  .or  the  pirate,  becaufe* — mart  the  reafon — *  bc- 

*  caufe  they  had,  till  then,  in  manners  been  nearly  fimilar;'  We 
do  not  underftand  how  thofe,  whofe  manners  are  nearly  fimilar 
to  the  buccaneer  and  pirate,  are  degraded  by  being  ranked  as 
buccaneers  and  pirates.  How  are  buccaneers  and  pirates  known 
but  by  their  manners  i  How  can  he  who  has  fuch  manners  be 
iaid  to  have  a  liberal  mind  i  But  we  have  no  inclination  to 
carp ;  let  the  dedication  pafs :  where,  if  not  in  a^dedication,  may 
jionfehfe  hope  to  find  an  afylum  ? 

The  introduAlon  difplays  the  difficulty  of  the  author's  at- 
tenipt ;  ^  even  conquerors  at  the  head  of  immenfe  armies,  who 

*  had  firft  difcovercd  and  then  fubdued  great  part  of  the  world, 

*  were  forced  to  lower  their  tone  here,  and  dared  fcarcely  ta 

*  extend  their  advances  towards  this  difcovery  beyond  the  limits 

*  of  bare  wi(hes.*  We  well  know  how  neceflary  enthufiafm 
is  to  the  achievement  of  any  great  undertaking ;  but  in  the  ex- 
preffions  of  Mr.  Bruce*s  enthufiafm  there  is  fomething  rather 
too  ludicrous ;  as  in  thofe  paffages  where  he  talks  of  *  parties 

*  formed  againft  his  work,*  of  the  influence  of  cabals,  and  the 

*  virulent  ftrokes  of  malice,  tnyy\  and  ignorance,  of  perfons 

*  more  wicked  than  weak/  who  affeSed  to  diibelieve  that  he 
Jip  had  ever  performed  thefe  travels,  there  is  more  forenefs  thaii 
a  man  confident  of  a  good  caufe  need  feel  or  jfhew.  Page  5  he 
lays,  *  if  1  had  ftill  any  motive  to  defer  fubmitting  thefe  obfer- 

*  vations  to  their  judgment,  it  could  only  be  that  I  might  cm- 

*  ploy  that  interval  in  polifhing  and  making  them  more  worthy 

*  of  their  perufal  /  yet,  p.  64-65,  he  tells  us  of  other  motivieS) 
ficknefs,  law-fuits,  and  a  ftill  heavier  private  afflidion  that  oc- 
cupied his  attention,  and  probably  at  times  left  him  little  power 
or  inclination  to  polifh  and  arrange  his  materials :  indeed,  he 
has  fomething  p.  65  which  feems  fcarce  confiftent  with  the  long 
labour  before  mentioned :  S  No  great  time  has  pafled  fince  the 

*  work  was  in  hand.     The  materials  collefted  upoh  the  fpot 

*  were  very  full,  and  feldom  deferred  to  be  fet  down  beyond  the 

*  day  wherein  the  events  defcribed  happened  ;^  but  oftener,  when 

*  fpeeches  and  arguments  were  to  be  mentioned,  they  were  noted 

*  ^  inftant  afterwards ;  for,  contrary  to  what  I  believe  is  often 

*  the  cafe,  I  can  affure  the  reader  thefe  fpeeches  and  converlations 

*  are  ab£cdutely  real,,  and  not  die  fa))rication  of  after-hours/  We 

do 
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jont^fee  the  greajb  neccffity  for  all  this  labour  m  polUhiag 
lki€  journal,  even  including  the  hiftory  of  Abyffinia.  Niebuhr^ 
whoie  travels  and  defcription  of  Arabia,  as:  to  the  labour  of  pub- 
lication, &c.  exceed  thefe  volumes  of  Mr.  Bruce  beyond  all 
eftimation,  on  account  of  the  number  of  plates  and  multitude 
of  oriental  words,  interfperfed  through  his  text,  took  a  time 
much  ihort  of  fixteen  years,  though  in  the  meanwhile  he  pub- 
Uihed  the  Obfervations  of  ForflcaJ. 

Mr.  Bruce  was  firft  animated  to  this  arduous  undertaking;  by 
the  infpiring  voice  of  the  late  Lord  Chatham.  After  tedious 
negociations  with  minifters,  he  was  perfuaded  by  Lord  Halifax 
to  accept  the  confulfhip  at  Algiers,  where  he  embraced  the  op- 
portunities offered  to  him  of  learning  Arabic  and  Greek,  fo  as 
to  fpeak  it,  together  with  medicine  and  furgery.  He  gives  us  a 
fuccin6l  iiarrative  of  feveral  excurfions  into  the  country  of  this 
part  of  Africa,  frequently  animadverting  upon  Dr.  Shaw,  in 
whofe  footfteps  he  often  treads ;  being  oftener,  however,  car- 
ried by  that  fpirit  of  adventure,  fqr  which  he  feems  diftinguiflied 
above  travellers,  beyond  the  track  of  Shaw,  And  fuch  was  our 
traveller's  diligence  in  thefe  expeditions  that  he  believes  there  is 
not  a  fragment  of  good  tafte  in  archite£lure  in  this  part  of 
Africa  of  which  he  has  not  brought  drawings  to  Britain*  Un* 
fortunately  everv  one  of^  thefe  is  withheld  from  the  public  ;  for 
moft,  we  are  referred  to  the  king's  colledion ;  a  few  remain  with 
himfelf.  He  might  furely  have  given  us  one  fample  at  ieaft  of 
bis  talents  for  drawing,  and  judgment  in  ancient  architecSture, 
0nd  not  have  left  us  with  this  imprelfion  after  reading  his  Intro- 
du<3ion;  to  wifh  moft  heartily  to  exchange  nearly  every  thing 
that  he  has  communicated  for^  particle  of  what  he  has  kept  to 
himfelf.  The  idea  of  a  camera  obfcura,  in  which,  as  in  a  fummer- 
houfe,  the  draughtfman  might  fit  unfeen  and  perform  his  draw- 
ings has  great  merit,  and  the  remarks,  p.  9,  10,  on  its  advan- 
^ges,  feem  judicious.*  The  anecdote  concerning  the  tribe  of 
hon-eaters,  and  the  ftriilures  on  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  ftand 
forward  and  claim  notice.  There  is  fomething  whimfical  in  the 
cxaflbnefe  with  which  the  age  and  fex  of  the  lions,^  on  which 
our  traveller  feafted^  are  reported.  Should  the  reader  fmile  at 
die  pai&ge,  his  fmile,  if  he  fympathifes  with  us,  will  not  be  a 
tribute  to  the  author's  powers  of  raillery.  Let  him,  hpwev^^ 
4cake  the  experiment : 

*  Before  Dr.  Shaw's  travels  firft  acquired  the  celebrity  they  have 
maintained  ever  fince,  there  was  a  circumllance  that  very;  nearly 
milled  their  credit.  He  had  ventured  to  fay  in  converfad^n  that  the^ 
WdUdSidi  Booganmm^were  eaters  of  Hons;  and  this  was  confidcred 
at  Oxfofd>  the  umverfity  where  iie  had  ilndkdy  as  a  traveller's  li* 
Cfiice  o^,tiiep^(Qf  thedo^or,    They  took  it  as.  a  fubverfion  of 

the 
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the  natural  Order  of  tKings  that  a  man  fhould  eat  a  lion,  when  It  h^A 
Ipng  paiTed  as  almofl  the  peculiar  province  of  the  lion  to  eat  man^ 
The  dodlor  flinched  under  the  fagacity  and  feverity  of  this  criti- 
cifm;  he  could  not  deny  that  the  Welled  Sidi  Boogannim  did  eat 
lions,  as  he  had  repeatedly  faid  ;  bat  he  had  not  yet  pobliihed  his 
travels,  and  therefore  left  it  out  of  his  narrative,  and  only  hinted  at  it 
after  in  his  appendix. 

«  With  all  fubmiffion  to  that  learned  untverfity,  I  will  not  difpute^ 
Ae  lion's  dtle  to  eating  men;  but,  fince  it  is  not  founded  upon  pa- 
tent, nq  confideration  will  make  me  iftifle  the  merit  of  Welled  Si<ft 
Boogannim,  who  have  turned  the  chace  upon  the  eUemy.  It  is  aii 
kiftorical  fadl  $  and  I  will  not  fuffcr  the  public  to  be  mifled  by  a  mif- 
leprefentation  of  it;  on  the  contrary,  I  do  aver,  in  the  face  of  thefe 
fautaillc  prejudices,  that  I  have  ate  the  flefli  of  lions;  that  is,  pare 
of  three  lions,  in  the  tents  of  Welled  Sidi  Boogannim.  The  firft 
was  a  he  lion,  lean,  tough,  (melling  violently  of  mufk,  and  had  th» 
taile  which,  1  imagine,  old  horfe  fleih  would  have.  The  (econd  was 
a  lionefs,  which  they  {aid  had  that  year  been  barren.  She  had  a 
con fiderable  quantity  of  fat  >^thin  her;  and,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  mufky  fmell  that  the  fleih  had,  though  in  a  leifer  degree  than 
the  former,  and  for  oor  foolifh  prejudices  againft  it,  the  meat,  when 
broiled,  would  not  have  been  very  bad.  The  third  was  a  lion's 
whelp,  fix  or  feven  months  old ;  it  tailed,  upon  the  whole,  the  word 
of  the  three.  I  confefs  I  have  no  deiire  ot  being  again  ferved  with 
fuch  a  morfel ;  but  the  Arabs,  a  bruti(h  and  ignorant  folk,  will,  I 
fear,  notwithftanding  the  difbelief  of  the  univerlity  of  Oxford,  con* 
tinue  to  eat  lions  as  long  as  they  exift.' 

At  Jibbel  Aurez  he  meets  with  a  tribe,  who,  if  not  fair  like 
the  Englifh,  *  were  of  a  (hade  lighter  than   that  of  the  in- 

*  habitants  of  any  country  to  the  fouthward  of  Britain ;  their 

*  hair  was  red,  and  their  eyes  blue,'  Whether  the  very  inge- 
nious conjefture  that  th^y  may  be  the  remnant  of  an  army  of 
Vandal?,  whom  Procopius  mentions  as  having  been  defeated 
here,  be  right  or  not,  the  fadl  is  important,  and  corrolKn^tes 
other  proofs  of  this  negative  propofition  in  the  natural  hiftory  of 
the  human  race,  that  colour  is  not  owing  to  climate. 

All  intelligence  relating  to  the  interior  parts  of  Africa  being 
valuable,  we  muft  not  omit  the  circumftance  of  his  meeting 
with  a  caravan  of  pilgrims  from  Fez  and  Sus  in  Morocco,  tra- 
verfing  Africa  in  their  way  to  Mecca,  almoft  from  corner  to 
corner,  viz.  from  the  Weftern  Ocean  to  the  weftern  banks  of 
the  Red  Sea  or  the  kingdom  of  Sennaar.  It  confifted  of  about 
^ooo  n^en,  and  from  12,000  to  14,000  camels,  part  loaded 
with  merchandife,  part  with  fkins  of  water,  flour,  and  oth^r 
kinds  of  food,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Hadjees  or  pil- 
grims.    '  They  were  a  fcurvy,  diforderif,  unarmed  pack ;  and 

*  when  my  horfemen,  though  but  fifteen  in  number,  came  up 

*  witti  them,  in  the  grey  of  the  morning,  they  fhcwed  great 
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*  figrfs  of  "trepidation,  and  were  already  flying  in  dcJnfufion. 

*  When  informed  who  they  were,  their  fears  ceafed,  and,  atftcf 

*  the  ufual  manner  of  cowards,  they  became  extremely  info* 

*  lent.*  The  poor  pilgrlms5  however,  in  traverfing  thofe  dreary 
ddferts,  had  Caufe  enough  of  alarm,  for  tBey  were  afterwards 
I^liiiidefed  by  the  Welled  Ali,  a  f)owtrful  tribe  of  Arabs  that 
occupy  the  whole  country  between  Ptolometa  and  Alexandria ; 
an(i  rnoft  of  them  perifbed  for  want  of  water. 

At  Ptolometa  our  traveller  embarks  on  board  ^  fmall  Greek 
junk,  belonging  to  a  little  ifland  hear  Gr(^te.  Contrary,  winds: 
drove  him  back  to  the  weftwafd,  and  he  was  (hipwrecked  near 
Bongazi,  where  he  loft  *  a  fextaht,  a  parallaftic  inftrument,  a 

*  time-piece,  a  ref!e6Hng  telefcope,  an  achromatic  one,  a  topy 

*  of  M.  de  la  Baillie's  Eph^merides  for  ijjS'j  much  tq  be^re- 

*  gritted,  as  being  full  of  marginal  notes ;  a  fmall  canlera  ob** 

*  fcura,  foih^  glu^  piftols,  a  blunderbufs,  and  feveral  other 

*  articlesi* 

From. this  difaftrous  fituatibh  the  author  g^ts,  after  touch- 
ihg  at  fome  intermediate  places,  to  Sidon,  and  makes  ex* 
eurfions  in  Syria  as  iar  as  Palmyra. .  But  from  a  general  rule^ 
not  to  interfere  widi  the  labours  of  other?,  and  from  a  particular 
refpefi  to  Mr.  Wood,  he  forbears  to  publifh  any  thing  of  this 
interefting  place^  though  he  took  fix  views,  which,  Widi  views 
of  Baalbar,  *  are  now  in  the  king's  coUeaion/  At  Sidon  ho 
receives  ne#s  that  hi$  l6fles  iartf  foon  to  be  repaired  by  two  te-» 
lefcppes,  one  refl^dtor  by  Shbrt,  and  one  achromatic  by  DoU 
lond.  By  the  reprefentations  bf  BufFon  add  Guys,  Louis  XV. 
was  moved  to  fend  him  &  quadrant  to  Alexandria,  where  he 
found  it  and  the  oth^r  iiifttiiments. 

After  this  prelude  to  a  more  ferious  expedition,  Mr.  Bruct 
mentions  what  we  have  already  quoted  of  circumftances  that 
'  have  retarded  this  publication,  lays  down  the  diftribution  of  his 
work^  and  then  concludes  by  a  paJSiage  con(picuous  for  its  good 
fenfe^  and  very  material  to  (atisfy  the  reader  concerning  U>me 
doubts  that  might  arife  in  his  mind,  as  well  as  to  acquaint  hina 
with  that  fyftem  of  condud  which  the  author  propofed  to  folio vr 
in  Abyffiniai  For  this  reafon,  and  to  counterbalance  whatever 
dtiapprobation  a  moft  impartial  and  attentive  confideration  has 
hitherto  obliged  us  to  e^tprefs^  we  (hall  quote  it,  though  it  ba 
of  confiderable  length ; 

'  In  overlooking  the  work  I  have  found  one  circumftance,  and  t 
think  no  inoref  which  is  not  fufficiently  clear,  and  may  create  a  mqm 
flientary  dpubt  in  the  reader's  mind,  although  to  thofe  who  havt 
been  fitecienily  attentive  to  the  narrative,  I  can  fcarce  think  it  will 
do  thu.  The  difficulty  is,  how  did  you  procure  funds  to  fuppprt 
yoorfelf  and  ten  men  fo  long,  and  fo  eafily,  aS  t9  enable  you  tp 
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undorvalae  the  ufefui  tHatsif^er  of.  a  pbyfician,  and  feek  neitbcf  ti^ 
draw  money  nor  prote^dn  from  it  ?  And  how  came  it  that,  con- 
trary to  the  ufage  of  other  travellers,  at  Gondar  you  maintained  a 
charader  of  independence  and  equality,  efpecially  at  court ;  inilead 
of  crouching,  living  out  of  fight  as  much  as  poflible,  in  continual 
f?ar  of  prielts,  under  the  patronage,  oJ-  rather  as  fervai\t  to  fome 
men  of  power. 

•  To  this  fenfible  and  well-founded  4otibt  1  anfwer  with  great 
pleafure  and  readinefs,  as  I  would  do  to  all  others  of  the  fame  kind,- 
rf  I  could  polfibly  divine  them..  It  is  not  at  sA  extraordinary  that 
a  ftranger  like  me,  and  a  parcel  of  vagabonds  like  thofe  that  were . 
with  me,  fhould  get  themfelves  maintained,  and  find  at  Gondar  a 
precarious  livelihood  for  a  limited  time.  A  mind  ever  lb  little. po- 
lifhed  and  in(lru€led  has  infii^iite  fuperiorify  oyer  barbarians ;  apd  if 
\s  in  circumftances  like  thefe  that  a  man  fees  the  great  advantages 
of  education.  All  the  Greeks  in  Gondj^  were  originaUy  criminala 
and  vagabonds ;  the^y  neither  had,  nor  pretended,  to  any  profefliop, 
except  Fetros  the  kind's  chamberlain,  who  had  been  a  (hoemaker  at; 
Rhodes,  which  profeffion  at  his  arrival  he  carefully  concealed.  Yet 
tHeie  were  not  only  maintained,  but  by  degrees,  and  without  pre-, 
tending  to  be  phyficians,  obtained  property,  commands,  and  places.    ' 

*  Hofpitalit)^  is  the  virtue  of  barbarians,  who  are  hofpitable  in  the 
satio  that  they  are  barbarous;  and,  for  obvious  reaibns^  this  virtue 
fiibiides  among  pc^fhed  nations  in  the  fame  proportion.  If,  on  my 
arrival  in  Abyffinia,  I  aifumed  a  fpirit  of  independence,  it  was  fionL 
policy  and  reflexion.  1  had  often  thought  that  the  misfortunes 
ivhich  had  befallen  other  travellers  in  Abyfilnia  arofe  from  the  bafe 
eftimation  the  people  in  general  entertained  of  their  rank,  and  the 
value  of  tjieir  perfons.  From  this  idea  1  refolved  to  adopt  a  con- 
trary behaviour.  I  was  going  to  a  court  where  there  was  a  kins  of 
kfijgU  whofe  throne  was  furrounded  by  a  number  of  high-minded^ 
proud,  hereditary,  ptfnftilious  nobility.  It  Was  inipoffible,  therefore, 
too  much  lowlincfs  and  humility  could  pleafe  there. 

^  *  Mr.  Murray,  the  ambaflador  at  Conftatitinople,  in  the  firman 
obtained  from  the  Grand  Signior,  had  qualified  me  with  the  difHnc- 
tion  -of  Bey- Adze,  which  means,  not  an  Ehgliih  nobleman  (a  peer), 
bat  a  noble  Engli^man;  and  he  had  added  likewise,  that  I  was  a 
fcrvant  of  the  King  of  Great-Britain.  All  the  letters  of  reccmr 
mendation,  ytry  many  and  powerful,;  frOm  Cairo  and  Jidda*,  had 
conftantly  echoed  this  to  every  part  to  which  they  were  addrefieiH. 
They  announced  that  I  was  not  a  man,  fuch  as  ordinarily  came  to 
them,  to  live  upon  their  charity,  but  had  ample  means  of  my  own.j 
kiid  edrfi  profeiTed  himfelf  guaraiitee  of  that  faft,  and  that  they  thenir 
felves,  on  all  occafions,  were  ready  to  provide  for  m6,  by  anfwerihg 
^4emands. 

.  *  X^^  only  rcqueft  of  thefi?  letters.  \Hafr/afety. and  p?otedion  to  my 
pcrfon.  It  was  mentioned  that  I  was  a.phyfKciaw,  to  introduce  a  con* 
ciliatory  circumilancc,  that  I  was  abovepra^fin^  for  gain*  That  all 
I  did  was  from  the  fear  of  God,  from  charity^  and  the  love  of  man* 
jcind.  I  was  a  phyfician  in  th„^  d,t^  a  foldicr  in  tbQ  fields .  a  courtier 
^yery^whe;re,  demean yigpiyfelf,  as  coQ.fpiQU^  that  I  was  not  unwgilhy 
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0?  being  a  companion  to  the  firft  of  their  npblliljr,  aii^  the  king's 
ftranger  and  gueft ;  which  is  there  a  charader,  as  it  was  with 
^aflern  nations  of  old/  to  which  a  certain  fort  of  conflderation  is  due* 
It  was  in  vain  to  compare  myfelf  with  them  in  any  kind  of  learningj 
as  they  have  none  ;  mulic  they, have  as  little;  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing they  were  indeed  infinitely  my  fupefiors ;  but  in  one  accoih- 
Sluhment  that  came  naturally  into  comparifon,  which  was  horfeman- 
lip,  I  ftudiouily  eftabliihed  my  fuperiority. 

*  My  long  refidence  among  the  Arabs  had  given  me  more  thail 
ordinary  facility  in  managing  the  horfe;  1  had  brought  my  own 
faddle  and  bridle  with  me,  and,  as  the  reader  will  find,  bought  mf 
borfe  of  the  Bahamagaffi  in  the  firft  days  of  my  journey  ;  fuch  a  ontf 
as  was  neceffary  to  carry  me ;  and  him  I  trained  darefuUy,  and  ftu- 
died  from  the  beginning.  The  Abyffinians,  as  the  reader  will  here- 
after fee,  are  the  worft  horfemen  in  the  world.  Their  horfcs  ar<^ 
bad,  not  equal  to  our  Welfti  or  our  Scotch  galloways.  Their  fur- 
hiture  is  worfe.  They  know  not  the  ufe  of  fire-arms  on  horfeback  ^ 
they  had  never  feen  a  double-barrelled  gun,  nor  did  they  know  that 
its  efiTed  was  limited  to  two  difcharges,  but  that  it  might  have  been 
fired  on  to  infinity.     All  this  gave  me  an  evident  fuperiority. 

*  To  this  I  jmay  add,  that,  being  in  the  prime  of  life,  of  no  un- 
gracious figure,  having  an  accidental  knack,  which  is  not  a  trifle,  of 

futting  on  the  drefs,  and  fpeaking  the  language  cafily  and  gracefully, 
cultivated  with  the  utmoft  affiduity  the  friendihip  of  the  fair  fex,  by 
the  molt  modeft>  refpedlful  diftant  attendance  and  obfequioufncfs  in 
public,  abating  juft  as  much  of  that  in  private  as  fuited  their  hu- 
indur  and  inclinations.  I  foon  acquired,  a  great  fupport  fl-om  thefe 
at  court ;  jealoufy  is  not  a  paflion  of  the  Abyffinians,  who  are  in 
the  contrary  extreme,  even  to  indiiFerence. 

*  Befides  the  money  I  had  with  me,  I  had  a  credit  of  400/.  upoa 
Youfef  Cabil,  governor  of  Jidda.  •  I  had  another  upon  a  Turkifh 
merchant  there.  I  had  ftrong .  and  general  recommendations,  if  I 
fhould  want  fupplie»,  upon  Metical  Aga,  firft  minifter  to  the  fhefrifie 
j}f  Mecca,  This,  well  mans^ed,  was  enough ;  but  when  I  met  my 
countrymen,  the  captains  of  the  Englilh  ihips  from  India,  they  added 
additioiml  ftrengib  to  my  finances ;  they  would  have  poured  gold 
upon  me  to  facilitate  a  journey  they  fo  much  defired  upon  fever^ 
accounts.  Captain  Thornhill  of  the  Bengal  Merchant,  and  Captain 
Thomas  Price  of  the  Lion,  took  the  conduct  of  my  money  aflfairs 
under  their  diredion.  Their  Saraf,  or  broker,  had  in  his  hands  all 
the  commerce  that  produced  the  revenues  of  Abyflinia,  together  widi 
great  part  of  the  correfpondence  of  the  Eaft;  and,  by  a  lucky  acci' 
dene  for  me.  Captain  Price  ftaid  all  winter  with  the  Lion  at  Jidda  f 
nay,  to  kind  and  anxious  was  he  as  to  fend  over  a  (ervant  from 
Jidda  on  purpofe,  upon  a  report  having  been  raifed  that  I  was  flain 
by  the  ufurper  Socihios,  though  it  was  only  one  of  my  fervan^s^ 
and  the  fcrvan;t  of  Metical  Aga,  who  were  murdered  by  that  mon- 
ger, as  is  faid,  with  his  own  hand.  Twice  he  fent  over  filvcf  to 
me  when  I  had  plenty  of  gold,  and  wanted  that  metal  only  to  apply 
it  in  furniture  and  workmanfhip.  1  do  not  pretend  to  fay  but  fome- 
times  thefe  fuppiies  fiailed  me,  often  by  my  negligence  in  not  applying 
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in  proper  time,  fometimet  by  the  abfence  of  merchants,  wh6wc!lref 
all  Mahomeunst  condantly  engaged  in  bufinefs  and  in  journie^,  and 
more  efpecially  on  the  king's  retiring  to  Tigrc»  after  the  battle  o^ 
Limjour,  wheo  1  was  abandofaed  during  the  ofurjpation  of  the  un* 
worthy  Socinios.  It  was  then  I  had  recourfe  to  Petres  and  the  Greeks  ; 
but  more  for  their  convenience  than  my  oWti,  and  very  feidom  from 
neceflity.  This  opulence  enabled  me  to  treat  npon  equal  footing,  tor 
do  favours  as  well  as  to  receive  them. 

*  £very  mountebank  trick  was  a  great  accompIi(hment  there;  {ack 
as  making  fqulbs»  crackers,  and  rockets.  There  was  nq  ftation  in 
the  country  to  which,  by  thefe  acconiplifhments,  I  might  net  have 
pretended,  had  I  been  mad  enough  to  have  ever  dire£Ud  my  thoughts 
that  way ;  and  I  am  certain  that  in  vain  I  might  have  folicited  leave 
to  return,  had  not  a  melancholy  despondency,  the  amorpatri/e,  (eized 
me,  and  my  health  To  far  declined  as  apparently  to  threaten  death  3 
biit  I  was  not  even  then  permitted  tQ  leave  Abyffinia  till  under  a  very 
folemn  oath  I  promifed  to  return. 

'  This  manner  of  conducting  myfelf  had  likewiie  Its  diiadvantages. 
The  reader  will  fee  the  times,  without  their  being  pointed  out  to 
him,  in  the  courfe  of  the  narrative.  It  had  very  near  occaiioned  me 
to  be  murdered  at  Mafuah;  but  it  was  the  means  of  preierving  me 
at  Gondar,  by  putting  me  above  being  infulted  or  queftion^  by 
priells,  the  fatal  rock  upon  which  all  other  European  travellers  ha4 
Iplit :  it  would  have  occaiioned  my  death  at  Sennaar.  had  I  not  been 
(o  prudent  as  to  difguife  and  lay  aiide  the  independent  Carriage  in 
time.  Why  ihould  I  not  now  fpeak  as  I  really  think;  or  why  be 
guilty  of  ingratitude  which  my  heart  difclaims  ?  I  efcaped  by  the 
provideqce  and  protection  of  heaven;  and  fo  little  (lore  do  I  fet  upon 
the  advantage  of  my  own  experience,  that  1  am  fatisfied,  were  I  to 
attempt  the  fame  journey  again,  it  wonld  not  avail  me  a  draw,  or 
hinder  me  from  periihing  miferably,  as  others  have  done,  though 
perhaps  a  different  way.' 

By  the  foregoing  obfervations  we  flatter  ourfelves  that  we 
have  not  only  wtisfied  the  reader  as  to  the  general  authenticity 
•of  the  narrative,  but  prepared  him,  in  other  refpe^ls,  either  to 
follow  our  abridgment,  or  the  author's  more  ample  detail,  with 
advantage.  Of  a  work  fo  Angular  in  its  principal  fubje6ib,  and 
which  we  fear  will  continue  fo  for  a  long  period,  the  public  cu- 
.  riofity  will  require  at  our  hands  information  more  than  ufually 
full.  In  the  next  number  we  ihall  proceed  to  indulge  this  cu- 
riofity.  Meanwhile  we  hope  it  will  appear,  as  much  from 
the  nature  of  our  abftraft  as  from  our  proteftation^,  that  we  do 
not  rank  among  the  private  friends  or  enemies  of  this  author ; 
. '  and  certainly  have  no  (hare  in  thofe  plots  of  defamation  to  which 
he  alludes.  The  6nly  queftion  with  us  is,  how  ifar  he  has  il- 
luftrated  geography  and  natural  fcience,  and  added  to  our  know- 
ledge of  mankind.  A  book  of  travels  may  indeed  entertain, 
.  when  it  relates  more  to  the  perfon  of  the  traveller  than  the 
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countries  ai^d  people  he  vifits  j  but  this  is  a  very  inferior. merits 
and  we  fliould  be  {oxvy  if  we  ihould  be  obliged  to  reft  here  tht 
phief  claim  of  thefe  volumes  to  public  approbation. 

[  Te  be  continuid.  ] 

•     -^    '1.  I      -    1       'J.'         ! ,        ^'      ■'       *     »  .  ■ 

Art.  yill.  J  Treatife  on  Gun^fowder ;  a  Treati/e  on  Fire-armt'^ 
and  a  Treatife  on  the  Service  of  Artillery  in  Time  ^of  War* 
Tranfkted  from  the  Italian  of  Alejandro  Fittorio  Papacino  D'An^ 
toni^  Major-Genera!  in  the  Sardinian  Army^  and  Chief  Direif or 
of  the  Royal  Military  Academies  of  Artillery  and  Fortification  at 
Turin.  .  By  Captain  Thomfon^  of  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery* 
%vq.  boards.  8s.     Egerton.     London,  1789. 

•T^O  the  glory  of  Englai)d,  while  fhc  has  cultivated  the  arts 
*  .of  peace,  almoft  beyond  the  example  of  any  nation,  (he 
has  likewife  given  to  the  world  fome  of  the  moft  valuable  pro- 
du<^ions  on  the  deftruftive,  indeed,  but  important  and  neceflary 
fcience  of  war.     It  was  the  fublime  and  penetrating  genitis  of 
Newton  that  explored  the  laws  which  govern  the  (yfte'm  of  na- 
ture ;  and  the  celebrated  Robins,  aftuated  with  the  fame  ifpirit 
of  pHilofophical  inquiry,  firft  eftablifbed  the  theory  of  projeiHIes 
on  any  certain  foundation  ;  in  which  he  has  been  followed  with 
great  abilities  by  Dr.  Button,'  die  prefent  profeflbr  of  the  royal 
academy  at  Woolwich.     Amongft  the  foreigners  who  have  cul- 
tivated this  art,  the  moft  corifpicuous  is  M.  D'Antoni,  the  au- 
thor of  the  treatife  now  before  us.     The  works  of  this  emintnt 
Italian  confift  of  thirteen  volumes  in  oftavo,  of  which  we  fhall 
give  a  (hort  ^ccQunt,     The  firft  of  his  produilions  was  on  the 
examination  of  powder,     The  author,  confidering  fire  as  the 
bads  of  all  experiments  upon  gunpowder,  fets  out  with  giving 
a  definition  of  that  elemeqt ;  and,  after  inveftigating  its  effedb 
on  bodies,  and  pointing  ©i|t  the  fcveral  modifications  to  which  it 
is  liable,  he  proceeds  tp  an  analyfis  of  fulphur,  charcoal,  and 
faltpetre ;   the  properties  of  whjch  he  confiders,  both  indivi- 
dually and  coll<j(Sively,  as  in  the  manufadure  pf  gun-powder, 
of  which  he  defcrjbes  the  varioMS  forts.     Ife  next  deduces  1^ 
theory  of  the  inflan^matioi^  of  powder,  with  a  number  of  prac- 
tical inferenceS|  which,  \n  general,  coincide  with  the  refidts  of 
experinients  made  in  thi$  country.     Jn  the  fecond  part,  aftier 
expatiating  i^pon  the  difficulty  of  meafufing  the  force  of  ignited 
gun-powder,  ^tiA  thence  Inferring  the  impqffibility  of  determin- 
ing it  with  preciCo^  in  military  operatjons^  h^  i^vfsftigates  thet 
initial  velocity  of  projediles,  with  the  law  of  their  impulfion, 
^nd  concludes  his  inquiry  with  expe^imef^ts  op  the  r^fiftance  of 
the  air. 
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In  the  iecpnd  treatife,  relative  to  fire-arms,  the  author  applied 
>  jto  pra£tice  the  principles  which  he  had  eftabliihed  in  the  former. 
He  begins  with  obfervitions  on  the  refiftance  of  fire-arms  j  ex^ 
amining  the  hardnefs  and  teqacity  of  the  metals  employed  in  their 
conftrucSion,  and  giving  at  the  fame  time  the  method  of  refining 
and  fufing  them>  with  remarks  on  the  fever^t  prbportidns  iii 
which  they  are  tp  be  combined.     Making  afterwards  fome  ob* 
fervations  on  the  windage^  figure,  length,  and  cafting,  of  brafs 
guns  and  iportars,  he  points  out  the  incon\  eniences  arifing  from 
f  the  running  at  the  vent,'  and  concludes  with  the  feveral  me- 
thods of  proving  jind  examining  new. guns.     'J'he  fecond  part 
of  the  treatife  relates  to  projeftiles.     Here  he  explains  the  duty 
pf  an  artillery-officer,  both  on  battery  and  in  the  field,  ^s  fer 
as  regards  the  initial  velocity  of  fhot,  the  path  of  the  (hot's 
jlight,  and  its  efFe<9;s  upon  works ;  calculating  the  number  of 
inen  that  may  be  killed  or  wounded  in  aflion,  both  by  rouii4 
?md  cafe-fhot,  fired  fi-om  guns  of  different  calibres,  at  various 
jpofitions  of  the  enemy.     He  draws  a  comparifon  between  the 
effeds  of  the  howitzers  and  field-pieces,  and  finifhes  with  ^ 
chapter  on  (hells  projected  from  mortars. 

The  author,  proceeding  in  the  natural  order  of  inveftigation^ 
treats,  in  the  third  work,  of  the  fervice  of  artillery  in  time  of 
war,  and  begins  with  the  attack  of  places*  He  firlt  developer 
jhe  difpofitions  for  laying  fiege  to  a  fortified  town,  aj|id  deter-? 
mines  the  proportion  of  guns  and  (lores  for  the  attack  of  for-» 
trefTes.  He  next  treats  of  the  precautions  neceflary  to  be  taken 
for  infuring  the  fafety  of  the  convoys  j  the  fituatlon  of  the  park  ; 
jthc  conftruftion  of  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third  batteries ;  the  at- 
tack pi  the  countermines,  and  the  furrender  of  the  place ;  dif- 
tingui(hing  the  fe^^ral  kinds  of  fieges,  and  giving  direftkms  for 
difmantling  and  blowing  up  the  works  of  a  reduced  fortrefs. 
The  fecond  part  comprehends  the  whole  fcience  of  defence  j 
enlarging -particularly  on  the  fubjeft  of  mining,  and  delivering 
^rules  for  the  djsfence  of  a  place  conflrudted  on  a  fyftem  of  de- 
molition. The  third  part  treats  of  the  fielcl-(ervice  of  artillery. 
The  author,  in  order  to  give  artillery-officers  ^n. ^equate  idea 
pf  this  cftential  branch  of  their  profeffion,  takes  a  view  of  th^ 
formation  of  an  army,  and  the  fyftem  pf  tadics  ;  laying  dowii, 
^t  thp'ftme  time,  difpofitions  for  the  march  and  encampments 
of  armies,  and  for  parking  (he  artillery.  He  afterwards  delit 
iieate?  th^  method  of  difpofing  the  artillery  in  the  day  of  a6lion  j 
iand  exfJains  it^  ufe  in  th(?  attack  and  defence  of  field-works, 
with  tbf  ^principles,  of  their  cpnitrudion,  either  for  covering  a 
,fountry  or  entrenching  an  ^Ttny  \  and  concludes  with  the  du» 
^e«  to  be.  perffitf-med  in  c^iitonments  and  winter  quarters^ 
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The  three  treatifes  above  mentioned  fomr  the  (btjeft  xA  tiie 
•prefent  work,  which  contains  a  complete  fyftem  of  artillery  and 
engineering.  la  this  art,  as  in  every  other  province  of  human 
inquiry,  there  Will  always  be  a  diverfity  of  opinions  ;  and  future 
(experiments  alone  can  determine  with  refped  to  their  compa- 
rative juftriefe.  The  principles  of  M.  D'Antoni  fometimes  mi- 
litate agtinft  the  conclufions  of  the  ingenious  and  learned  Dr.' 
Hutton :  but  we  would  not,  on  that  account,  confider  the 
tranflation  of  the  Italian  work  as  fupierfluous  5  fmce  the  points 
on  which  thofe-  eminent  men  agree  may  be  regarded  as  fixe4 
^oms,  and  thofe  in  which  they  differ  may  prove  the  means  of 
tociting  farther  inveftigation.  Dr.  HuttOn,  for  inftance,  affirms 
'  that  no  ftrefs  whatever  is  to  be  laid  on  the  wadding  of  guns, 
with  re^Jedl  to  increafing  the  force  of  the  charge.  D'Antoni, 
however,  aflerts  the  contrary}  and  In  this  he  is  fupported  by 
Colonel  Thomfon,  who  has  favoured  the  world  with  feveral 
ingenious  papers  on  gunnery.  We  (hall  lay  before  our  readers 
a'few  obferyg^ions  Qn  this  fubjedi,  taken  from  the  tranflator'a 
jpfreiate : 

'  There  are  fome  points  in  \vhich  M.  I)*Antoni  differs  widely  from 
die  commonly  received  opinions:  in  his  proportion  of  ordnance  and 
flores  f6r  the  attack  and  defence  pf  places,  he  omits  howitzers  and 
includes  a  large  proportion  of  mortars.  It  is  doubtlefs  an  obje^ 
highly  worthy  the  attention  of  profeflipnal  men  to  inve(tigate>  how 
far  mortars  can,  in  moft  cafes^  fupply  the  place  of  howitzers.  The 
abfurd  idea  of  ftxing  them  in  theif  beds  at  a  certain  elevation,  is  a| 
length,  to  the  credit  of  the  prefent  day,  in  a  fair  way  of  being  ex- 
ploded :  the  adoption  of  Captain  J^awfon's  mo4e  of  elevation,  which 
feems^  at  pnde  to  unite  ftrength  and  fimpligity,  the  two  leading  fea- 
tures in  military  mechanics,  wil}  go  far  toward  |he  completion  of 
this  obje<n.  The  field -howitzer,  notwithllanding  the  apparent  fair- 
nefs  of  M.  D'Antoni's  comparifon,  will  ftill  maintain  its  grounds 
it  is  true,  as  hp  aflerts,  th^t  the  moral  efl^dts  of  howitzer- Ihells 
cannot  be  calculated ;  yet,  fuch  \%  the  conftitution  of  human  nature, 
that  though  we  cannot  afcertain  to  mathematical  precifion  the  force 
of  terror,  we  are  neverthelefs  certain  that  it  works  wonderful  efFefls 
on  the  mofl  llupid  as  v^ell  as  on  the  moil  enlightened  minds.  Hi9 
general  condemnation  of  light  fhort  guns  is  deduced  from  the 
laircfl  of  all  principles:  the  only  true  criterion  to  jud^e  of  the 
cfiicacy  of  field  artillery,  is  their  relative,  effe^s  when  compareq 
with  mufquets ;  whenever  the  fire  of  artillery  can  only  produce  art 
effect  a  little  greater  than  a  few  miles  of  mufquetecrs  can,  no  man 
who  confiders  impartially  the  advantages  §nd  difadvantages  attend- 
ing the  ufc  of  each  fire-arm  will  hefitate  to  declare  that  the  artillery 
flioald  be  difufed.  In  faying  this  ther^  is  no  ^eafon  to  dread  that 
^trtillery  will  lofc  any  of  its  credit  5  prpfefljonal  men  will  ever  know 
how  to  eftimate  its  copfequqice ;  it  is  only  by  bringing  forward  guns 
that  cannot  produce  the  ciFed  expelled  from  them,  that  the  fcrvice 
of  artillery  can  be  brought  }nto  difreputc,* 
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It  nuft  be  obi^rved  that  M.  D'Antoni  hat  adapted  his  di^Cf 
tions  for  the  condud  of  officers  to  the  meridian  of  his  owi| 
Country.  A  comparifon  between  die  Englifli  and  Sardinian  ar- 
tillery will  (hew  that  there  are  many  points  in  which  the  formep 
is  fuperior ;  but  this  can  detract  nodiing  from  the  juftnefs  of 
the  author's  general  principles,  nor  in  any  degree  invali(|ate  his 
obfcrvations.  In  one  refpeft,  the  difference  of  the  two/ervice» 
is  remarkable.  Amongft  us,  the  eogijieert  are  accuftomed  to 
conftrud  the  batteries,  the  artillery-officer  having  little  more  to 
do  than  to  prepare  the  ftores  and  nght  the  guns.  In  the  Sar- 
dinia!i>  and  in  moft  other  fervices  on  the  continent,  the  artillery 
officer  plans  the  battpries  in  conjun^oii  with  (he  engineer,  and 
Conftru6ls  them  hin^felf. 

The  tranflator  informs  us  that  he  had,  at  one  time,  an  in-, 
tention  of  fubjoining,  by  way  of  note,  remarks  on  tl|e  feveral 
f:cncl||fions  drawn  by  the  author  in  the  courfe  of  this  work ;  and 
comparing  them  with  the  received  opinions  of  the  Englifh  and 
French  artillerifts ;  but  he  afterwards  relinquiihed  the  idea,  from 
the  confideratton  that  an  ample  difcuffion  of  thofe  feveral  points 
would  nqt  only  hgve  greatly  enlarged  the*  work,  but  might  have 
involved  him  m  tedious  and  fruitlefs  controverfies.  We  cannot 
tut  wifli  that  fo  ufeful  a  deflgn  had  been  carried  into*  execution 
by  a  perfon  fo  well  qualified  for  the  undertaking  as  the  prefent 
franflator.  He  has,  howcyer,  performed  an  effcntial  fervicc  tq 
Britifti  artillerifts  and  engineers,  by  the  tranflation  of  M.  D'An- 
tonfi's  elaborate  work ;  and  we  muft  add,  that  he  has  not  only 
given  the  fcnfe  qf  his  author  with  fidelity  and  accuracy,  but  wit$' 
pcrfpicuity  and  concifcncfs. 


Art-  I5f .  4  Letter  to  a  Nobleman ;  containing  Confiderations  on 
the  Laws  restive  t^  Diffinters^  ani  on  the  intended  application 
to  Parliament  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  left  A£is^ 
By  a  Layman.     8vo.  3s.     Cadell.     London,  1790^ 

yT  has  been  obferved  again  and  again,  and  it  has  been  paiti* 
4  cularly  irifified  on  by  Mr.  Hume,  that  deifm,  and  all  reli- 
gions that  iipply  an  unity  of  faith  arid  oni?  objed  pf  worfliip^ 
are  in  their  natures  intolerant;  that  polytheifip,  on  the  contrary, 
with  a  diverfi^y  oi  gbds,  admits  a  diverfity  of  religipiis  ceremo- 
pies  and  opinions^  'T'lje  progrefs  of  knowledge^  which  is  ac-r 
f;omp;^nied  by  prpgreffive  rnofieratioq  and  dpubr,  appears  to  havc^ 
bad  a  fimil^r  effe<5t  on  th^  mind?  of  men,  with  rpgard  to  reli- 
gious toleration,  to  that  of  polytheifm^  which  is,  no  doubt, 
founded  on  ignorance.  In  the  prefent  enlightened  ape  men  fpe* 
Culate  freely  on  thb  nature  and  ways  of  fate  arid  providence;  and 
T"'  '■      ■   "   ■'''  "  '^'         '    ' ^*'     ''^'        "great 
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great  indulgence  is  (hewn  to  that  variety  of  opinions  v;4uch  are 
entertained  on  fubje£ts  fo  abftrufe  and  hard  to  be  comprehended. 
In  fuch  times  and  ctrcumftances  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that 
the  new  legiflature  of  France,  one  of  the  moft  refined  nations 
in  the  world,  (hould  (hew  the  moft  perfed  example  that  has 
been  yet  exhibited,  of  toleration  and  forbearance  in  matters  of 
religion. 

The  political  advs^its^es  that  muft  accrue  to  France  from 
iiich  enlarged  views  and  liberal  conduct  are  forefeen  by  the  au- 
thor of  this  treatife  in  favour  of  a  repeal  of  the  corporation  and 
teft  a£b  in  EngUnd.     *  My  firm  and  confcjentious  opinion,' 
iays  he^  ^  is  for  a  repeal  (  and  fure  I  am  that,  unlefs  foipething 
^  material  (hall  be  done  by  the  wifdom  of  the  legiflature  to  mi- 
^  tigate  the  intolerance  of  our  laws,   a  neighbouring  nation, 
*  whofe  government  was  the  conftant  fubjeil  of  our  reproba- 
^  *  tion  and  abhorrence,  will  be  foon  found  the  trueft  aiylum  for 
f  religious  liberty/     The  writer  of  the  letter  proceeds  to  vin- 
dicate, recommend,  and  aOert  religious  toleration  in  general, 
and  the  exercife  of  juftice  to  the  proteftant  diilenters  in  parti-^ 
,cular,  from  topics  drawn  from  hiftory,   philofophy,  political 
prudence,  and  from  the  pure  fource  of  the  Chriftian  religion, 
iincontaminated  by  human  pfaffion  and  the  artifices  of  prieft^ 
jcraft.     He  is  not  only  acquainted  vrith  the  hiftory  and  prefent 
ftate  of  modern  Europe,  and  particularly  that  of  England,  but  is 
a  confiderable  prof.cient  in  general  knowledge.     He  writes  in 
an  eafy  and  perfpicuous  ftyle,  as  might  be  expe£led  from  one  fo 
thoroughly  mafter  of  his  fubjed ;  and  in  that  difpaffionate  and 
liberal  manner  which  becomes  an  advocate  for  toleration  in 
niatters  of  religious  opinion.     The  political  fentiments  of  this 
writer  are  highly  independent,  and  favourable  to  the  rights  of 
human  nature, 


Art.  X.  BelFs  New  Pantheon^  or  Hijiorical  Di£iionary  of  the 
Godsy  Demi-goftsj  Heroes^  and  fabulous  Perfonages  of  Jntiquityy 
alfo  of  the  Images  and  Idols  adored  in  the  Pagan  PVorld ;  together 
with  their  Temples,  Priefts^  Altars^  Oracles^  Faflsy  Fejiivalsy 
GameSf  ^c  as  well  as  Defer iptions  of  their  Figures^  Reprefenta* 
tionsy  and  Symbols^  collected  from  Statues^  Pi^ures^  Coins^  and 
fither  Remains  of  the  Ancients.  The  whole  deftgned  to  facilitate  the 
Study  of  M^thohgyj  Hiftory^  Poetry^  Paintings  Statuary^  Me^ 
dalSy  l^c.  and  pomp'lfd/rom  the  befl  Authorities.  Jiichly  cmheU 
lijhed  with  chara£ferijiic  Prints.     410.    2  vols.     il.  iis,  6d. 

\  boards.     Bell.     London,  1790. 

THE  heathen  mythology,  hitherto  little  regarded  but  by 
claffical  fcholars,  will  no  doubt,  by  the  pleafing  form  in 
irhicb  it  is  here  exhibited,  become  nuich  more  generaUy  known, 
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The  p\nn  of  a  diftionary  is  aMb  well  calculaied  to  convey  this 
ijyecies  of  knowledge.  An  account  of  fabulous  peribnages,  to  il-» 
Ittflrate  a  paflage  in  poetry,  or  a  fcene  in  painting,  derives  merit 
from  its  brevity,  and  from  the  eafc^  with  which  it  can  be  re-  - 
fcrred  to.  The  matter  of  thcfe  volumes  feems  to  be  well  fe- 
ledled,  and  arranged  in  a  judicious  manner;  and  the  flyle  has 
as  much  claim  to  elegance-  as  can  be  expefted  in  a  di^ionary 
of  heathen  deities.  That  our  readers  may  form  a  judgment  of 
it  themfelves,  we  (hall  prefent  thefci  with  the  following  account 
of  the  clyfium  of  the  ancients  : 

*  Kysium,  or  elyfian  fields;  the  happy  abodes  of  the  juft  an<l 
good,  and  the  contraft  oT  Tartarus,  the  prifon  of  the  wicked.  1% 
were  endlefs  to  give  all  the  variety  of  defcriptions  which  this  fubjed^ 
Jias  afforded  ^o  ancient  and  modern  writers.  Let  us  figure  to  our- 
ielves  fcenes  of  enchantment  abounding  with  every  thing  conducive 
to  happinefs  j  an  eternal  fpring  of  verdure  and  flowers,  with  foun- 
tain* and  ftreams  gliding  gently  along;  a  Iky  always  fcrene,  an4 
fanned  with  fragrant  breezes ;  au  univerfal  harmony  and  uninter- 
rupted joy ;  a  perpetual  fpring,  with  other  funs,  and  other  ftars, 
J^ucian  has  given  a  romantic  df  Fcription  of  ^efe  happy  fields : 

•  We  were  conduced,  •  fays  he,  <  t^  the  city  of  the  iflaud  of  the 
blefled,  to  affift  at  thei^  feafts  :  at  our  entrance  we  were  raviihed  tQ 
behold  a  city  of  gold  encompaffed  by  walls  of  emerald,  whilll  ita 
pavement  was  inlaid  with  ebony  and  ivory.  The  temples  were  of 
rubies  and -diamonds,  havinjg  large  altars  raifed  qpon  one  fingle  pre- 
cious ftone,  on  which  hecatombs  were  feen  to  fmoke.  Its  feven 
gates  were  all  of  cinnamon,  furrcunded  by  a  moat  of  fweet-fcented 
Itifir^l  water,  an  hundred  yards  broad,  and  as  deep  a^  was  neceflary 
to  bathe  at  one's  eafe.  The  public  baths  are  of  admirable  artifice, 
ivhicH  are  heated  by  nothing  but  faggots  of  cinnamon.  The  edifice 
itfclf  is  of  cryftaj,  and  the  bafons  or  lavaqra  large  veffels  of  porce-f 
laine,  filled  \vith  dew.  The  bleffed  are  incorporeal  and  impa;!pable; 
yet  they  eat  and  drink,,  and  perform  the  other  natural  fundlions  5 
they  never  grow  oljl,  btrt  enjoy  perpetual  youth  and  f'igour.  Of 
all  the  feafons  they  know  none  but  the  forinj,  and  feel  no  otKe^ 
wind  bat  the  zephyrs.  The  earth  is  covered  with  flovyers  ^nd  fruits 
all  the  year  round,  which  are  gathered  eve!ry  month.  Xhere  are 
liiree  hundred  and  fixty-five  fountains  of  frelh  water,  as  many  of 
honey,  and  four  hundred,  but  fmaller  ^an  th^  others,  of  fivcet  un- 
guents, with  feveral  rivers  of  milk  and  wine,  They  k^ep  their  fcafb 
without  the  city  in  the  elyfian  fields*  under  the  Aade  of  a  wood  which 
furrounds  it,  fitting  upon  beds  of  flowers,  an4  iiave  their  refc^ions 
brought  by  the  winds.  I'hcy  are  at'no  pains  to  make  garlands,  for 
the  litde  birds  which  hop  round  them  frngmg,  fcatter  flowers  Ujpoi^ 
ithem,  cropt  from  the  neighbouring  meadows.  They  never  ccafe 
fingitig  during  the  banquet,  and  rehearfii-ig  the  mod  pl^afing  verfes. 
Their  dances  kre  performed  by  boys  and  virgins,. and  their  muficians 
ait  Eunomus,  Arion,  Anacrcon,  and  Stefichoms.  When  they-have 
^niihed  their  fongs,  a  fecond  choir  of  mtifidans  appear,  compoftd 
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of  fivahs  and  nightingales,  which,  With  the  zephyrs,  tnnkt  up  k  de^. 
lightful  concert.  But  what  contributes  mod  to  the  felicity  of  thtf 
bicffed  is,  that  there  are  two  fpripgs.  the  one  of  laughter,  and  thd 
other  of  joy,^  of  which  each  perfon  drinking  beJFore  he  fits  down,  is 
filled  with  hilarity  for  the  refl  of  the  day.* 

We  have  remarked  that  the  typography  of  Mr.  Bell  is  gene- 
rally uncommonly  elegant ;  ndr  will  the  public  expe6btion  be 
difappointed  in  thefe  volumes,  the  value  of  which  is  doubly  en- 
hanced by  beautiful  engraving^,  which  fervc  not  only  to  embeU 
lifli  the  work,  but  to  iUuftratc  the  fubjed  of  which  it  treats. 
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Art.  XL     Journal  Htjiorique  du  Voyage  de  M.  de  Leffips^  ^c. 

Art.  XL  Hi/ierical  Account  of.  a  Journey  from  Kamtfchatka  U 
France^  by  M.  de  Lejfeps^  fent  out  by  the  King  as  Interpreter  in 
the  Expedition  of  the  Count  de  la  Peroufe.  ^  8vo.  2  vols* 
Paris,  1790. 

/^ RAND  enterprifes,  undertaken  for  the  purpofe  of  making 
^^  difcoveries  and  promoting  the  caufe  of  fcience,  generally 
aroufe  the  rivalfliip  of  furrounding  nations,  'and  one  fovereign 
is  fometimes  incited,  by  the  example  of  another,  to  purfue 
meafures  that  are  equally  beneficial  to  mankind  and  honourable 
to  himfelf.  The  voyages  of  our  immortal  navigator,  whofe  un- 
fortunate and  untimely  end  will  be  lamented  while  the  glory  o( 
his  name  furvives,  feem  to  have  difFufed  abroad  a  fpirit  for 
fetting  on  foot  expeditions  of  the  like  kind  ;  and  both  Prance 
and  Spain  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  fame  objects,  par- 
ticularly the.former,  which  in  1785  fitted  out  two  frigates,  well 
quipped,  under  the  command  of  the  Count  de  la  Peroufe  and 
M.  de  Langle,  both  able  officers,  in  order  to  n?ake  refearches 
refpe<9:ing  geography,  aftronomy,  natural  hiftory,  and  other 
branches  of  knowledge.  Two  aftronomers,  M.  Dagelet,  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  M.  Menge,  junior,  profeflbr  at 
the  Military  School,  embarked  in  thefe  veiTels ;  but  as  the  latter 
4:ould  not  endure  the  iiaufea  of  a  fea  voyage,  he  was  obliged  to 
return  fome  time  after.  Count  de  la  Peroufe  was  attended  alfp 
by  the  Chevalier  de  Lamanon  and  M.  Monge,  junior,  canon 
of  Sainte  Genevieve,  two  gentlemen  well  acquainted  with  ex- 
.perimental  philofophy,  by  three  naturalifts,  M.  Martiniere,  Fa- 
ther Regours,  a  cordelier,  and  M.  du  Frefne  y^  by  M.  Mo- 
peron,  an  engineer,  and  by  feveral  painters  and  draughtfmen. 
'J'befe  learned  ipen  were  prcfented  to  the  king  on  the  i8th  of 
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'  June,  ample  inftruAions  were  given  them,  and  no  expence  wai( 
fyxsei  to  iMTovide  them  with  fuch  inftrumcnts  as  they  might  have 
occafion  for.  A  medal  was  ftruck  to  prefervcf  the  remembrance 
of  this  enterprife,  undertaken  iii  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XVI. 

Thefe  veffelsj  one  pf  which  was  called  La  Bouflble  and  the 
pther  L*Aftrolabe,  (ailed  from  Breft  on  the  ifl  of  Auguft,  1785. 
The  former  had  on  board  one  hundred  and  thirteen  men,  ahd 
fhe  officers  were  felei^ed  from  the  moft  refolute  and  fkil^l  in 
Ac  French  navy.  Very  fanguine  hopes  Were  formed  of  the  in- 
formation that  would  be  procured  by  this  voyage ;  and  Mr.  Dage- 
let  was  particularly  ordered  to  make  obfervations  on  the  tides, 
?md  on  the  pendulum,  in  order  to  afcertain  the  variations  of 
gravitation  in  feveral  parts  of  (be  glpbe ;  pn  the  difference  it 
may  have  in  the  two  hemifpberes,  and  on  the  exadk  figure  of 
thjt  earthk  For  this  purpofp  Mr.  Dagelet  carried  with  liim  the 
invariable  penduluip  of  M*  de  la  Condamine,  which  had  been 
|>efore  ufed  in  America,  Africa,  and  Lapland. 

After  making  fome  obfervations  at  Teneriflfe,  M.  de  la  Pe- 
roufe  purfued  his  voyage,  about  the  end  of  Auguft,  and  pro* 
fceeded  thence  to  Brazil,  the  coaft  of  Chili,  the  Eafter  and 
Sandwich  ides,  California,  &c.  and  arrived  at  China  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1787.  After  this  he  proceeded  to  the  Mar 
nillas,  and  the  harbour  of  St.  Peter*  and  St.  Paul  in  K^mtfchatka, 
.where  M.  de  Leffeps  quitted  the  yeffels  in  order  to  retu^rn  to 
Europe. 

In  the  month  of  June  laft  year  letters  were  received  ftom 
tiiefe  navigators,  dated  March  1788,  at  which  time  they  were 
at  Botariy  Bay,  on  the  coaft  of  New  Holland^  and  it  appears 
that  M.  de  Lahgle,  who  commanded  the  Aftrolabe,  and  who 
was  one  of  the  ableft  officers  in  the  French  fervice,  was  killed 
at  the  jfle  of  Mohona,  with  thirteen  of  the  crew,  among  whoiri 
were  the  Chevalier  de  Lamanon  and  Father  Recours,  a  corde- 
lier, both  well  verfed  in  natural  hiftory.  This  ifland  lies  in  the 
Archipelago,  called  by  Bougainville,  Navigator's  Ifles,  in  long^ 
208^  and  lat.  I4*»  fouth.  After  the  death  of  M,  de  Langle^ 
M.  de  Clonard  took  the  command  of  the  Aftrolate,  and  the. 
two  veffels  failed  from  Botany  Bay  about  the  middle  of  May 
1788.  Though  above  2.  year  has  now  elapfed  firice  that  pe- 
riod, no  accounts  have  been  yet  received  of  the  future  progreft 
of  the  Count  de  la  Peroufe ;  and  there  is  too  much  reafon  to 
apprehend  that  iome  misfortune  ha^  befallen  the  veffels,  or  that 
they  are"  loft.  If  this  be  the  cafe,  fcience  will  undoubtedly 
fuiier  by  the  mifcarriage  of  an  enterprife  undertaken  by  'muni- 
ficence, fupported  by  liberality,  and  entrufted  to  the  manage- 
ment of  men  every  way  qualified,  by  their  talents  and  experience. 
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fti  bring  it  to  i  happy  conclufion.  But  no  human  prudence  can 
guard  againft  the  dangers  of  the  ocean,  the  confpiring  element?^ 
6t  cleftnf£Hve  rocks ;  and  uiiforefe^n  accidents  often  render  the 
beft  concerted  voyages  abortive. 

After  quitting  the  veflelsf  M.  de  Leffeps  departed  from  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  on  the  7th  of  Oiftober,  1787,  accompanied 
by  feveral  Ruffian  geritlemen,  four  ferjeants,  and' a  like  number 
of  foldiers,  and  purfuing  his  route  th^oflgh  Yakoutfk  and  Irkoutflc,' ' 
near  the  lake  Baikal)  proceeded  to  Tobollk,  the  capital  of  Si- 
beria, from  which  he  travelled  to  Peterfburgh,  and  thence  tor 
Paris,  wrhere  he  arrived  on  the  17th  of  Oftober,  178^. 

As  M.  de  Leffeps  undertook  this  journey  neither  for  pleafurcf 
nor  to  make  difcoveries,  the  reader  muft  not  expeft  in  it  that 
information  or  entertainment  Which  is  generally  fought  for  irf 
books  of  travels.  He  himfelf  feems  to  have  been^lenfible  of' 
this,  for  he  very  modeftly  gives  it  the  title  of  a  Joufnalj  but  \\t 
has  made  fuch  obfervations  on  the  countries  through  which  htf 
paffed,  and  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  inhabitants,  as  timd- 
and  circumftances  would  permit.  That  our  readefs  may  judga 
for  themfelves  we  (ball  give  a  few  extra<^  from  the  work. 

*  The  people  of  Kamtfchatka,'.  fays  M.  de  Leffeps,  *  arc  of 
a  mild  and  hofpitable  difpofition;  they  are  neither  thieves  nor 
Tobbers ;  and  they  even  poffefs  fo  little  cunning,  that  one  may 
«afily  deceive  them  by  taking  advantage  of  their  fondnefs  for 
ftrong  liquors.  They  live  together  in  the  greateft  harmony; 
and  it  appears  that  they  are  the  more  induced  to  this  on  account 
of  the  fmiallnefs  of  their  number.  This  union  leads  them  to 
aflift  each  other  mutually  in  their  labours;  and  this  is  no  fmall 
proof  of  their  defire  to  oblige,  if  we  confider  their  natural  lazi- 
nefs,  which  is  very  great.  An  a£iive  life  to  them  would  be  in- 
fupportable ;  and  the  greateft  happinefs,  in  their  opinion,  next  ^ 
to  that  of  getting  drunk,  is  to  have  nothing  to  do,  and  to  enjoy 
themfelves  in  indolence.  This  difpofition  is  fo  powerful  amongft 
thefe  people,  that  it  makes  them  neglefl:  the  means  of  providing 
the  lieceffaries  of  life ;  whole  faniilies  pay  (bmetimes  in  winter 
be  feen  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  want,  becaufe  they  did  not 
give  themfelves  the  'trouble,  during  the  fummer  feafony  to  Uy 
up  a  proper  provifion  of  fi(h,  whidi  is  almoft  their  only  nou-f 
rifliment.  If  they  thus  forget  v*at  concerns  their  extftence^ 
it  may  be  readily  concluded  that  they  are  equally  carefefs  with 
refpe6t  to  cleanlinefs,  which  appears  neither  in  their  perfons  nor 
their  habita)tio|i8 ;  on  the  contrary,  \ye  may  reproach  them  with 
being  exceedingly  dirty.  Notwithft^nding  d)is  flovenlinefs,  and 
other  natural  faults,  we  are  obliged  to  regret  that  their  number 
is  fo  inconfiderable ;  for,  from  what  I  have  feen,  and  what  WM 
confirmed  to  m«  by  feveral  people,  if  you  wiib  to  meet  ;with 
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&i)^ment$  of  ii<>n*ur  and  huipanity,  you  muft  Search  for  theni 
among  the  real  Karatfchadales  ;  they  have  not  yet  bartered  tbeii' 
rude  virtues  for  the  polUhed  vices  of  the  Europeans  fent  tbitheir 
to  civilife  them/ 

Moft  travellers  haVe  bbfer^ed  thatfavage  nations  become  oro- 
iigate  and  degenerate  ih  proportion  to  the  intercourfe  which 
they  have  with  the  Europeans.  Mr.  Vaillant,  who  lately  re- 
turned from  travelling  into  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  remarks 
the  fame  thing  when  fpeaking  of  the  Hottentots,  and,  by  con- 
traAiflg  the  charafter  of  different  tribes,  fhews  the  vafl:  difference 
there  is  between  thofe  who  live  under  the  Dutch  government^ 
'  and  thofe  to  whom  its  influence  has  never  yet  been  e2(;tended« 
The  following  reflexions  of  M.  de  Leflfeps  ftill  tend  to  confirm 
this  affertion : 

*  At  Bolcheretfk  I  firft  began  to  perceive  the  effects  of  their 
influence.  I  faw  there,  in  fome  meafure,  the  traces  of  puropean 
manners  ftill  remaining  among  the  inhabitants,  in  their  motley 
race,  in  their  idi  m,  in  the  conformation  of  their  features,  as 
well  as  in  theij;  di/pofition  and  nunner  of  living,  which  do  not 
always  announce  a  great  ftocic  of  virtu?.  This  remarkable 
difliwence  between  them  and  the  r>riginal  inhabitants  arifes  only 
from  an  imrodu(Sion  tawird^s  civiiifation  ;  and  the  foliowing  arc 
the  reafons  upon  which  I  found  n^y  opinion  : 

*  Bolcheretlk  was  not  long  ago  the  capital  of  Kamtfchatka, 
^^>ecially  from  the  time  that  the  governois  thought  proper  to 
^ftabltfli  their  refidence  there.  Ttie  c^iiefs  and  their  attendants 
Kfixritd  thither  the  European  (hanners  and  cuftoms :  it  is  well 
luiown  that  thefe  are  generally  changed  when  tranfmitted  ;  and 
this  change  becomes  more  perceptible  in  proportion  to  the  dif- 
tftnce  from  their  fource  to  which  they  are  diffufed  ;  but  it  is  to 
jbe  hoped  that  the  Ruffian  government  will,  as  much  as  is  poffi- 
4>le,  -entruft  its  authority,  and  the  execution  of  its  orders,  to 
5»flicers  only  of  approved  merit,  if  I  may  judge  from  thofe  who 
-are  there  at  prefent ;  and  if  this  precaution  be  taken,  it  is  to  be 
jprefumed  that  thefe  ofllicers,  in  the  places  where  they  rcfide,  will 
•give  no  ej^amples  but  fuch  as  difplay  the  virtues^  knowledge,  and 

\olher  eftimable  qualities  of  civilifed  people.' 

The  fair  fix,  in  ail  ages,  have  been  fond  of  pleafure ;  and 
^^tbis  paffioa  is  confined  to  no  country  or  climate.  It  appears 
xiuider  tbe  fcorching  beams  of  the  tropical  fiin,  and  ir*  not 
.chedced  by  the  cold  atmofphere  of  the  northern  regions,  Thofe 
;of  Bokberetflc,  according  to  our  author's  account,  are  not  de- 
r£cient  in  this  refpe^t. 

*  With  r^ard  to  the  Women  of  Bolcheretlk,*  continues  he, 
.  *  .who  came  to  our  affemblies,  and  who,  for  the  moft  part,  were 
ucf  a  nuxed/ breed,  or  boi;n  of  Ruffian  parents^  I  pbferved  that 
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tiicir  ftces  in  .general  were  not  di&grecabje,.  t  evpa,  (aw^femft 
who  might  be  accounte4  pretty.;  bqt  the  freflinefe  .of  th^ir  cpi^^tn 
plexions  does  not  continue  long ,  and  it  is  doybtlef^  their,  bring^agf 
forth  children,  or  the  fevere  labour  to  which  they^  arp:  fubjeftecl^ 
that  n^l^es.  them,  thus  witherjatooft  in  th^  flower  of  their.age^ 
T^hey,  are  of  a  cheerftil  difppfition,.  and  extrei»ely  lively^  per- 
hap;§  ajittlc;  at  the  expence  of  decency ;  th^y  feek  of  thcii:  own 
accord  to  amufe  thofc  among  whoqfi  they  are,  by  every  expe- 
dient thjSit  mirth  and  joy  can  fuggeft ;  they  are  alfo  food  of 
fingingj  and  the  found  of  their  voice  is/oft,  and  far  froofc.bjjtftg 
difpleafmg^;  it  is  only  to  be  wifbed  that  their  mufic  had  no*  fi> 
great  a  r^femblance  to  the  climate,  or  that  it  approaebedi  waref 
to  ours.  They  fpeak  both  the  Ruffiaii  and  K^mtfchadaJe  lan- 
guages ;  but  they  all  preferve  the  accerit  of  the  latter.  I  did 
not  expe£t  to  fee  the  Polifli  dances  here,  and.  ftill  l^fs  cQu^try 
dances  in  the  Englifh  tafte.  Who  would  believe  that  thje  ladies 
here  had  any  idea  of  the  minuet?'  Whether  it  was  tbatfmyf 
being  at  fca  for  tw<Bnty-fi?c  months  had  rendered  me  left  difficult 
or  that  the  remembrance  of  former  fcenes,  whiph  this  fpedadei 
revived,  had  fafcinated  my  eyes,  I  thought  thefe  dances,  executed 
with^  more  precifion  and  grace,  than  I  could  have  im^^&^i^ 
The  dancers  of  whom  I  fpeak  carry  their  vanity  To  far.as  to^difr^ 
d^nthe  fangs  anddance^  of  the  Kamtfchad^les.  In  order  toiiiuifai 
my  obfervatiqqs.upqn  thefe  balls,  I  muft  fay,  that  the: wo0>fia 
are  npt  negligent  in  their  drefs ;  they  ornament  thegafclvfes  jviti^ 
the!  moft  elegant  articles  which  they  pofTefs,  or  confider  ag  of  the 
ffceateft  ralne.  Thefe  drefles  of  ceremony  conftft  principally  of 
iilkt^i  and,  from  wjbat  I  have  written  on  their  commta:€e^  they 
qwift  coft  very  dear.  ^  I  (hall  here  add  a  renfark ,  which  I  Md  aa 
opportunity  of  making  both  in  thefe  aiTemblies  ai^d  inrthofe  oi 
the  Kamtfchadales,  at  which  I  was  afterwards  prefeot:  It  i^ 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  hujtbands,  whether  Riifji^n$  orna-y 
tives,  do  iK>t  appear  to  be  jealous  j  they  readily, fhut  their  eye* 
on  the  conduft  of  their  wives,  and  are  very  indifferent  <^«  thia 

We  (hail  conclude  our  extrails  from  this  work,  thsft  ftyle  4tf 
which  we  cannot  call  either  elegant  or  corre£l,  with  an  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  tlie  Kamtfchadales  hunt  bears : 

'^  They  attack  them  various  ways,  and  fometimes  lay  (hares 
for  them.x  Under  a  heavy  trap,  fupported  by  a  pretty  high 
fcaffold,  they  place  a  bait  of  fome  kind  or  other  to  attraft  the 
bear,  which  no  fooner  fmells  it  than  he  approaches  tb  devour 
it ;  by  doing  this  the  animal  ihakes  the  feeble  fupporter  of  the 
trap,  which,  falling  upon  his  neck,  punifties  his  voracity  by 
cruOii?^  his  head»  and  fometimes  his  whole  body.  In  pafling 
through  the  woods  I  have  feen  many  of  them  caught  in  this 

kind 
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kind  of  trap^  wfcich  renuuns  fufpendcd  until  i.  bdir  Is  VSAtA  hf 
it ;  and  a  year  often  expires  before  that  happens.  This  mzaxiti 
of  hunting  bears,  it  may  be  faid,  neither  reiiuireS  a  great  fharcf 
of  courage,  nor  fubjeds  the'  hunters  to  gre^  fatigi^e ;  but  there 
is  another  method  employed  in  this  country^  for  which  both 
ftrength  and  courage  are  neceflary.  Whether  accothf^anidd  or 
alone,  a  Kamtfchadale  fets  out  in  queft  of  a  bear^  with  no  bthef 
arms  but  his  fufee,  a  kind  of  carabine^  the  but-end  of  which  i$ 
very  fmall,  a  lance^  and  bis  knife.  All  his  proviiions  are  con- 
firusd  to  a  packet,  containing  about  a  fcore  of  dried  fifh  $  and 
with  this  flender  proviilon  he  penetrates  into  the  tbickeft  woodsy 
and  fearches  fuch  places  as  are  frequented  by  the  animal;  He 
generaUy  pofts  himfelf  among  fome  bufbesj  or  the  reeds  that 
gtoW  on  the  borders  of  lakes  and  rivers,  where  he  Boldly  waits 
with  patience  \  if  necefiary  he  will  remain  thus  on  the  watch 
for  a  whole  week^  until  a  bear  makes  his  appearance^  and  as 
foon  as  he  perceives  him,  he  fixes  in  the  earth  a  forked  fttck^ 
in  order  to  fuppok-t  his  mufquet^  By  the  help  of  this  ftick  he  is 
enabled  to  hold  his  piece  with  more  fteadinefs,  and  to  take  « 
furer  aim.  Though  he  ufes  only  a  fmall  buHet^  he  feldom  fails 
to  hit  the  animal,  either  in  the  head  or  the  flioulders,  which  aref 
the  moft  fenfible  parts;  but  he  muft  inftantly  I'eload,  for  if  the 
bear  does  not  fell  on  the  firft  difcbWge,  he  rulhes  fiiriouily  on 
the  hunter^  before  he  has  time  to  fire  again.  In  fuch  a  cm  he 
has  recourfe  to  his  lance,  in  order  to  defend  himfelf  from  the 
animal ;  but  his  life  will  be  in  great  danger  if  he  does  not  roor-* 
tally  wound  the  bear  $  and  it  may  be  readily  conceived  that  in 
tfaefe  combats  the  hunter  is  not  always  the  eonquefor.  T\A%i 
however,  does  not  prevent  the  inhabitants  from  expofing  diem-* 
felves  in  them  almoft  every  day,  though  they  frequently  fee 
others  peri(h«  They  cannot  fct  out  upon  a  hunting  exctirfioit 
of  this  kind  without  refleding  that  they  muft  either  conquer  or 
die;  but  the  idea  of  this  fevere  alternative  neither  intimidatesi 
nor  checks  them.' 

We  obferve  that  an  Engliih  tranfUtion  of  this  work  is  advet^ 
tiled  to  be  publiibed. 
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Art*  12.  Female  CharaQers  in  Married  Life  \  an  ^pigrdmmatic  Ba^ 
tire.  Humbly  Addrejfed  to  the  Wifi  *witb9ut  a  Fault.  4to.  28.  6d« 
Stalket.     London,  1790; 

THIS  poem  is,  in  Biany  parts,  much  too  coar(e  for  the  politejf 
circles,  which  is  the  more  to  be  laoiented  becaufe  it  abounds 
in  paiTages  neither  deficient  in  point,  or  dtilitute  of  force.  As  a 
fpecinfen,  1^  have  feleded  the  following  from  the  various  charadter^ 
i£  wives  pourtrayed  by  this  ingenious  fatiriil : 

<  Little  accomplifhments  are  dangerous  things ; 
Xjenius  too  oft  from  brackifh  fountains  fprings. 
Thefe  only  pleafe  which  harmonife  the  mind. 
Improved  with  fkill  and  by  true  tafte  refin'd. 
The  one  to  mufic  broke,  with  thrilling  note. 
Rattles  a  tortured  language  in  her  throat  i 
Whilft  har(h  guitats  and  jingling  forte -pianos. 
Mingling  Scotch  ballads  with  Italianos,    , 
Like  the  winds  whiftlin?  thro'  monailic  cells, 
Ring  thro'  the  houfe  in  difcord's  Ihrilleft  yells. 
Repentance,  thus  too  late,  comes  on  too  foon ; 
All  the  domeftic  joys  put  Out  of  tune ! 
The  genius,  prone  to  painting,  pictures  draws 
Of  all  her  friends,  and  at  one  price  applaufe. 
Her  jackall  hufband,  as  in  ofiice  bound, 
Hangs  in  diftortions  all  his  friends  around. 
•        *        ](t        •        ¥        •        •        « 

The  fcandal-bearer,  who  fets  off  at  view 
'   The  game  by  others  darted  to  purfue ; 
Who  blows  Fame's  trumpet  at  the  fmalleil  end. 
Which,  fpreading  wide,  does  the  loud  blaft  diftcnd; 
From  houfe  to  houie  with  bufy  jjeafure  flics. 
And  flabs  the  bleedinr  vi6lim  as  it  dies. 
What  prowling  tygreS  of  the  plains  or  woods,  , 
What  fhark-iooth'd  monfterof  the  feas  or  floods. 
What  hungry  vulture  of  the  tuneful  groves, 
Diflurber  of  their  people's  happy  loves  f 
Can  with  this  monfter  of  earth,  fea,  and  air. 
In  wanton,  favage  cruelty  compare. 
Ill-fated  hujband !  fwhoi  to  bribe  hirrejit 
Muft  take  the  ugly  monffTU  bis  breaft V 
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There  are  inhabitants  of  a  fmoaky  metropolis  who  will  be  wicked 
enough  to  apply  this  laft  charader.  There  are  many  others  drawn 
with  e^al  juftice ;  and  we  again  lament  that  the  coarfenefs  of  fom& 
ihoald  prevent  our  recommending  the  book  to  general  ufe. 

Art.  13.  Love  in  many  Majks\  as  akertd  by  J.  P.  Kemhle  from 
Mrs.Bebn^s  Rover ^  and  firfi  aBed  at  the  Theatre-Royal  in  Drury* 
Lane,  March  Stbf  I  ygo,    8vo.  is*  6d,    Egerton.  London,  1790. 

This  comedy,  fo  ill-fuitcd  to  the  prefent  improved  ftate  of  the 
Bnglifh  theatre,  feems  to  have  been  revived  for  the  purpofe  of  ex- 
hibiting that  fafcinating  favourite  of  the  town^  Mrs.  Jordan.  With 
her  afliftance  no  doubt  the  piece  may  go.  off  very  well ;  but  neither^ 
the  ftrudure  of  the  fable,  the  great  number  of  charaders,  nor  the 
boldnefs  with  which  many  of  them  are  drawn,  are  coniiftent  with 
that  corrednefs  the  town  at  prefent  requires.  But  the  greateft  in- 
convenience to  the  fpedator  is  the  number  of  perfons  with  which  the 
ftage  teems  at  the  fame  time,  Horace  is  unwilling  to  admit  four— 
the  play  before  us  frequently  exhibits  feven,  and  moil  of  them 
maiked,  to  increafe  the  puzzle  of  the  audience.  This  obliges  the 
charaders  to  be  perpetually  telling  one  another  or  themfelves  what 
they  know  very  well,  but  what  the  audience  could  not  otherwiie  dif- 
covcr ;  and  requires  fo  many  fide  fpeeches  and  over-hearings,  that 
one  cannot  help  wondering  how  it  is  poflible  the  different  groups  of 
adlors  fhould  avoid  feeing  each  other,  if  they  have  the  good  fortune 
to  keep  from  treading  on  each  other*s  toes. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  venture  to  afTert  th^t  as  long  as  the  town 
continues  to  be  enchanted  by  Mrs.  Jordan,  *  Love  in  many  Malks^ 
will  live;  but  whenever  we  have  tlie  misfortune  to  lofelier,  it  muft 
Seep  till  another  adtrefi  of  equal  merit  in  the  fame  line  appears. 

Art.  14.  The  Sick  Lauteat ;  oryFarnaJfus  in  Confufion:  a  Poem.  In 
ivhich  the  Merits  and  Defers  offome  of  our  principal  modern  Poets  art' 
a/certained*    410.  as.    Kearfley.     London j,  1789. 

A  report  of  the  laureat  being  iick,  calls  together  a  variety  ofcha^ 
racers,  for  all  of  them  cannot,  without  a  ilrong  figure,  be  called 
fcetst  to  Hatfield,  in  order  to  exhibit  their  pretenfions  before  Lord 
Salifbury.  After  as  many  as  our  bard  choofes  to  exhibit  have  made 
'  their  appearance,  Warton  recovers,  and  jHreiilng  this  the  remaining 
^rowd  relieve*  the  peer 

From  the  fatigues  rf  the  prof  efforts  chair  ^  - 

By  the  following  lines  the  reader  may  judge  of  the  merit  of  th# 
]^ce: 

•  Derby  difmifs'd,  Pratt  next  advanced  to  fpeak. 
Once  Courtney  Melmoth  ('twas  a  childifh  freak) 
With  hpney'd  flattery,  his.  long  praAis'd  trade. 
His  foft  attack  upon  the  peer  he  made ; 

•  lllaftriotts  fon  of  an  illuftrious  fire, 

•  Whom  poets  worftip,  and  whom  all  adnure ; 
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^  In  cv'ry  feature  of  thy  godlike  face 

*  Shines  attic  wit,  true  judgment,  fenfe'^  and  grates 

*  Thy  lovely  wife,  jult  in  her  youthful  prime, 

*  Calls  in  lio  art  to  hide  the  chinks  of  time  ; 

'  No  art  (he  wants^  in  hiaideri  tranfports  wild  i 
'  She's  juft  between  the  woman  and  the  child. 
«  Oh  thou  art  all!'— i*  Arreft  thy  cloying  treat,' 
The  peer  ircplied ;  *  the  dofe  is  much  too  fweet : 

*  'Tis  true  we  love  the  foothing  voice  of  praife, 

'  When  well  wrapp'd  up  in  fmooth  and  artful  lays  f 

*  But  praife  like  thine  is  quite  another  matter; 

*  So  undeie^ved  *tis  the  fever^ft  fatire ; 

*  With  hand  iinikilful  to  the  work  you  ru(h, 

*  And  daubing  trowel,  not  a  fine  hair'd  brufh.^ 

l^c  ju^^e-marquis  fays  a  great  deal  more;  and  If  it  be  really  with  , 
&n  intention  t;o  recommend  Mr.  Pratt's  former  publications,  as  well 
as  a  poem  he  is  preparing  for  the  prefsi  the  puff  indinS  is  m^aged 
With  very  great  addrcfs. 

Art.  1  J.  A  Utter  oit  the  PraSilce  q/ Boxing,  Addrejfed  to  the  King^ 
Lordsy  xind  Commons.  By  the  Rev,  Edward  Barry,  A,M.  8Vo.  is. 
Bew.    London,  1789, 

The  praflice  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  having  been  ad- 
duced in  vindication  of  boxing,  the  author  of  this  letter  endeavours 
to  fhew  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  tafte  of  thofe  times,  fuch 
tudc  examples  ought  never  to  be  objefts  of  imitation ;  that  they  are 
repugnant  to  the  laws  and  maxims  of  a  civilifed  ftate,  evince  but 
little  courage,  difcover  much  barbarity,  add,  without  being  of  any 
advantage  to  the  community,  are  productive  of  much  evil. 

Art.  16.  A  poetical  Rpiflle  to  John  Wolcot,  commonly  knothn  hy  thi 
Appellation  of  Peter  Pindar.     410.  iS.     Riebku.     Londbn,  1790. 

Thete  are  a  number  of  fpribblcrs,  Who>  having  no  merit  of  their 
o^,  ehdeavdur  to  rife  into  notice  by  fafteriing  themfelvCS  on  fonao 
popular  author.  Any  literary  production  which  is  fuccefsful,  is  al- 
ways fure  to  produce  imitators^  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  p6- 
pularity  of  the  original,  endeavour  to  fell  their  trafh  of  imitation 
or  abufe.  Thus  Sterne  was  imitated  by  thofe  Who  had  pretenfions 
jneither  to  humour  nor  fentiment;  and  thus  our  friend  Peter  Pindar 
is  unmercifully  lafhed  by  many,  whofe  only  taJent  at  fatire  is  fcur* 
tillity  and  calling  names.  Peter,  we  own,  is  liable  to  reprehenfion ;  the 
freedom  he  ufes  vidth  majeity,  and  his  otber  perfonalities,  can  neither 
be  juftified  or  excufed.  But  to  giv&  efficacy  to  the  rodj  it  pnuft  h6 
placed  in  abler  hands  than  thofe  who  have  yet  aifumed  it.  There  i^ 
not  one  good  line  in  the  performance  before  us;  Of  this  fortof  tra(h 
we  have  already  had  enough;  and  it  is  time  that  gentlemen  Ihottld  b« 
Weary  of  writing  wh^  we  are  moft  heartily  tired  of  reviewing^ 
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Art.  17.     De  Montmorency  i  a  Noi;el:  founded  on  a  recent  fa9\  Af" 

terfperfed  nxjtth  the  ^ranjlaticn  of  an  original  Manufcript  found  in  tbi 

Bafttle,     i2mo.  2  vols.  5s.     Bar.     London,  1789. 

Though  thefe  volumes  are  sot  likely  to  become  Oaadard,  or  even 

farloHr-wndonv  hooks^  they  are  fuperior  to  moft  of  the  ha^  producer 

tions  of  a  feafon,  and  will  be  found  ufeful  in  the  chamber  of  a  con* 

valefcent,  or  to  relieve  the  ennui  of  a  watering-place* 

Art.  18.^  ANAAEKTA  EAAHNIKA /y/  ColleBanea  Qraca  ai  ufum 
Acadtmica  Jwventutit  accommodata.  Tom*  L  tsTf.  Editi^  Secunda 
emendatior.     8vo.  Ss,    Murray.     London,  1789. 

We  have  the  picture  to  announce  to  the  public  the  fecond  edi- 
tion, of  a  feledion  from  the  Greek  authors,  which  a  few  years  fince 
we  (hortlv  took  notice  of;  a  work  which  is  calculated  to  promote 
and  facilitate  the  fludy  of  the  Greek  language. 

This  volume  confifts  wholly  of  profc,  3iev  editor  having  informed 
us  in  his  preface  of  his  intention  to  publiih  a.  volume  of  poetry  on  the 
fame  plan.  The  ta(k>  in  the  accurate  manner  in  which  tkis^  is  con- 
duced,  will  require  labour  and  time.  The  two  volumes  when  com-^ 
pleted,  with  the  fmaller  Colle£lanea  already  publiihed  by  the,  fame 
editor,  and  which  may  ferve  as  an  introdu^on  tp  both,  will  be  va- 
luable acquifitions  both  to  the  fludent  and  teacher  of  the  Greek 
Ian  guftge. 

We' cannot  conclude  without  commending  the  diligence  and  learn- 
ing which  Mr.  Dalzel  has  difplayed  in  compiling,  this  work.  The 
public  are  certainly  under  obligations  to  thoie  who  are  content  to  de- 
vote their  time  to  philological  inquiries  in  order  to  fhorten'the  pathV 
of  iludy  to  others. 

POLITICAL. 

Art.  19.  SuhJJanee  of  the  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  im 
the  Debate  on  the  Army  Eftimates  in  the  Hou/e  of  Commons^  on  Tuefdaj 
the  gth  of  Feb.  1790  ;  comprehending  a  Difcujfion  of  the  prejknt  SitH" 
ation  of  Affairs  in  France.     8vo.  is.     Debrett.     London,  17  90* 

This  pamphlet  contains  abflra^ls  of  the  fpeeches  of  Mr.  Burke^* 
Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Sheridan^  and  Mr.  Pkt,  on  the  above  fUbje6t«  \At< 
Burke's  is  principally  attended  to>  and  contains  all  that  elaborate 
hiftorical  accuracy  for  which  this  ingenious  orator  is  fo  juftly  famedi' 
What  he  fays  of  the  French  Revolution  mud  ftrike  every  thinkings 
mind  with  aftoni(hment.  After  admitting  that  by  the  artifice  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  with  a  well-dilciplined  ftanding^army,  deipo^ 
tifm  was  eftablifhed  in  France,  '  that  though  thit  defpotifm  was 
proudly  arrayed  in  manners,  gallantry,  fplendor,  magnificence,  ahd 
even  covered  over  with  the  impbiing  robe»  of  fcience;  literature,  anA 
arts,  it  was  in  government  nothing  better  than  a  painted  and  |;ilded 
tyranny  I  in  religion  an  hard  intolerance,  the  fit  companioh  and  aux- 
iliary to  the  de4>otic  tyranny  which  prevailed  in  its  government.* 
After  this  gloomy  defcription  of  the  ftate  of  France  before  the  re- 
volution, we  cannot  help  being  furprifed  at  the  vehemence  with  whidi 

thi| 
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this  philofophical  fpeaker  condemns  all  the  abettors  of  the  prefen% 
changes*  Bat  as  there'  ar^  no  proo^  given  of^  the  authenticity  of 
the  publication,  we  ihall  forbear  any  further  remarks. 

Art.  20.    7i^  Struggles  of^hmddn\  or,  TbeMiniftry  in  full  Qrj,  4to. 
l,s.     Kerby.     London,  1790.   / 

This  author  has  at  leafl  denominated  his  efTuflon  with  propriety ; 
for  had  fuch  tempting  oiFers  as  he  defcribes  ever  been  made  to  Mr. 
Sheridap,  we  may  affirm,  without  an>^ imputation  derogatory  to  that 
gentleman,  that  it  would  have  coft  him  \doleht  fruggks  to  rej«a  them. 
The  fubje^  of  this  little  poem  is  fufficiently  fantailic,  and  the  ver- 
sification not  unharmonious. 

Art.  21.  IntroduBion  to  the  Oh/ervations  made  hy  the  Judges  of  the 
Qourtof  Common  Pleas  for  the  DiJiriB  of  ^ehuil^c.  8vo.  is.  6d. 
StockdalCf    London,  1790. 

Some  late  tranfa£tions  in  the  diflri£l  of  Quebec  have  given  rife  to 
unfavourable  imputations  on  the  judicial  admihiflration  in  that  pro* 
vince.  It  would  b^,  unneceflary  for  us  to  enter  upon  a  detail  of 
thoie  'incidents,  which  indeed  are  not  fuSciently  explained  towards 
forming  a  fatis^^^ory  opinion  on  the  fubjeft.  We  hope  the  condudt 
of  the  parties,  when  duly  examined,  will  appear  in  a  lefk  blameable 
light  than  has  been  reprefented  to  government.  In  the  mean  time. 
It  is  moH  confilten^  with  juftipe  4nd  candour  to  fufpend  our  judgment 
pB  thofe  affairs,  . 

Art.  22.  Confiderations  on  a  Commijfion  of  Bankruptcy  ;  in  'which  the 
feveral  Advantages  and  Difad'vantages  attending  the  Recovery  of 
Debts  hy  CommiJJi(nf,  t^f.     8vo.  is.     Brook.     London,  1789. 

The  author  ofthefe  confiderations  appears  to  have  reflcfted  on  the 
fubjeft  with  great  attention,  By  the  various  and  cpmpreheniive 
rules  which  he  prefcribes  for  eftiinating  the  comparative  advantages 
or  difadvantages,  to  a  creditor,  of  taking  out  a  coinmiflion  of  bank* 
ruptcy,  he  furnifhes  the  reader  with  fucn  explicit  direiS^iojjs  as  may 
apply,  if  not  in  every  fubordinate  circumftance,  at  leaft  in*a  general 
view,  to  all  poflible  cafes  of  the  kind.  We  can  therefore  fafely  re- 
commend this  produftion  to  all  who  are  concerned,  either  perfonally 
^or  profeflionally,  in  the  tranfa£tions  of  which  it  treats.  To  the  for- 
mer it  will  convey  much  ufeful  information ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
latter,  it  wilTgreatly  facilitate  their  pradice. 

Art.  23.  The  Farmer  convinced;  or,  The  Reviewers  of  the  Monthly 
Revienv  futatomifed,  their  Ignorance  exfofed^  and  their  vague  %  futile 9 
and  fallacious  AJfertims  refuted,  ^c,  8vp.  14.  6d.  Newberry. 
London,  1788.  ,      , 

,  As  it  might  appear  invidious  in  us  to  interfere  in  a  controverfy 
of  this  kind,  we  ihall  only  obferve  that  the  prefcnt  author  argues 
with  a  confiderable  degree  of  acutenefs.  He  inveftigatcs  the  fubjeft 
imnutely,  and  his  remarks,  in  general^  appear  to  iSe  the  refidt  of 
experience. 

Bb  3  f     '  lllVlNITYt 
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PIVIHITY. 

Art.  24.  JpoJloUeal  C^mrtfimru  of  God ;  bting  the  Second  Part  of  am 
antecidintPuMicationi  and  is  more  e/pecially  addreffed  to  the  Favourers 
rftbeArian  and  Socinian  Per/uajions,  Briftpl:  printed  for  the  Au-r 
thor,  and  fold  by  Herdsfield,  London.    8vo.  2s.     1790. 

If  this  was  the  manner  in  wliich  the  apolUes  conceived^  it  b  happy 
•for  us  uninfpired  Chriftians  that  the^  brought  forth  differently.  Wc 
^  have  read  our  author's  conceptions  m  every  different  dircdion,  crofs- 
ways,  backwards,  from  the  bottom  upwards,  and  begini^ing  at  the 
^nd|  in  all  ways  we  have  found  it  as  unintelligible  as  in  the 
firaight-forward  way.  But  as  one  clafs  of  our  readers  may  be  fond 
of  aenigmas,  we  would  take  the  liberty  of  propofing  the  following 
for  their  own  and  our  edification : 

^FrasT     Position, 

*  Firft.  Jeve,  or  Je/us  Chrift,  is  exhibited  to  us^  in  the  foUvwing^ 
fijU'ages,  as  tivo  diJiinSi  per/onalittes. 

*  Ify.  ix,  6.  For  unto  us*  (Jevc  Adni  and  Jeve  of  Hofts)  *  a  duld 
jf  born^  unto  U5  a  fon  is  ^iVen'  (by  the  Holy  Father)  *  and  the  go- 
vernment fhall  be  dpon  his  fhoulders,  and  his  name  ihall  be  called 

-  wonderful,  tlic  mighty  God'  (our  own  known  name),  *  the  Aionian 
fa^er,*&c.  Exeik^vm,  1 — 3.  'The  band  of  Jeve  (Adni)  fell  upon 
ine ;  and  to  the  appearance  of  fire  frpm  his  loins  downwards,  ai^d 
from  his  loins  alfo  upwards,  and  he'  (Jeve  Adni)  *  put  forth  the  form 
of  an  handy  and  took  me  by  t}\€  lock  of  my  head,  and  the  fpirit* 
f which  was  manifelUy  prefcnt  with  him),  •  lift  me  up  between  the 
earth  and  the  heaven,  and  brought  me  to  Jerufalem,  to  the  door  of  • 
the  inner  "gate,*  &c.  Prov*  ix.  10..  '  The  feat  of  Jeve  is  the  begin- 
iiing  of  wifdom,  and  the  knowledge  of  thettoly  Qncs*  (namely  of 
Jeve  of  Holls  and  his  angelic  proiopon),  *  is  underflanding'  (or  the 
Xrue  wifiJom).'-7-Page  2  and  3. 

Such  is  are  fond  of  being  puzzled,  may  open  any  other  part  of 
the  book  and  be  equally  entertained. 

^  RT.  25.     A  Sermon  preached  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Charity-  School  in-^ 
,    Jiituted  at  Upton  upon  Severn j  in  the  Year  1787.  By  the  Rev*  Richard 
Sandilandst  LLD,     8vo.  is.     Cadell.    London,  1789. 

Mercy  is  the  fubjefl  of  this  difcourfe,  which  is  illuftrated  and  ap- 
plied \{^'ith  propriety.  And  trite  as  charity  iermons  are  now  deemed, 
(here  is  in  thi^  not  only  fome  oovelty,  but  alfo  fome  inilrtt<flion.  The 
reader  who  buys  it  in  expedlation  of  pleafure  and  pro^t,  will  not  b^ 
difappointed.     It  is  written  wi;h  tafle,  and  calculated  to  affe^  every 

food  mind,  tQ  fof(en  the  hearts  of  the  felfifh^  and  to  improve  thp 
umanity  of  all. 

^RT.  26.  Sermons  fir  Children ;  leinga  Courfi  of  Fifty- t*wo,  tin  Suh' 
je&s  fuited  to  their  tender  Jge^  and  in  a  Style  adapted  to  the  Under fiand" 
ing  of  the  Rifing  Generation ;  being  an  Attempt  to  counfet  and  improve 


MOWTHLY  CaTAIOOUE.     Dhintiy.  ^9} 

;thiir  Heart  ,hy  occupying  the  Imagination  ;  ntjith  an  Hyn^n  annexed  to 
each  Difcour/e,  The  i»hole  hy  the  Rev,  Mark  Anthony  Meilau,  I  irno. 
3  vols.  9s.     London,  17 89,  , 

After  fo  copious  a  title  page,  we  have  only  to  remark  how  far  the 
execution  is  equal  to  what  the  author  profeiTes.  It  is  but  juftice  19 
admit  that  (he  diicourfes  are  all  adapted  to  the  age  they  are  intended^ 
for.  They  are  all  (hOrt,  ealily  comprehended;,  and  much  pains  is  evi- 
dently taken  (o  avoid  any  diicuflion  of  thofe  dodrinal  pobts  which 
are  fttitcd  only  to  riper  years. 

Art.  27.     JnApohgyfor  the  tavo  Ordinances  ofjefus  Chrifiy  the  hoij 
Communion  and  Bapti/tn,     8vo.   is.     London,  1790. 

This  apology  is  written  mth  great  acutenefs  and  force  of  argu- 
|nent.  Mr.  Applegarth,  the  author,  had  originally  been  of  the  kdl 
of  the  Quaker^,  but  afterwards  joined  the  communion  of  the  Church 
^r  England.  He  combats  the  dodlrincs  of  the  celebrated  Barclay 
with  much  ingenuity,  and  clearly  eftabliihes  the  celebration  both  of  the 
holy  communion  and  baptifm  upon  the  authority  of  the  New  Tefla. 
xnent.  We  can  perceive  in  the  Apology  fome  glimmerings  of  aiperity 
againft  the  fed  which  Mr.  Applegarth  has  abandoned  5  but  they  lead 
Jum  into  no  intemperate  inve^ives,  and  ferye  only  to  enliven  his  rc- 
/utation  of  their  principal  dodrincs. 

Art.  28.  The  Influence  of  Chriftianity  on  the  Condition  of  the  Worlds 
a  Sermon  preached  in  Trinity  Chapel 9  Conduit  Street,  Sunday,  De» 
cemher  13,  17S9.  ^y  Thomas  Coombt^  D.D.  8vo.  is.  CadelL 
London,  1790. 

Of  this  difcourfe  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  whether  elegance  of  compofi^ 
tion,  or  its  fublimity,  be  moft  entitled  to  our  praife.  It  is  thus  that 
the  labours  of  the  head,  and  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  ftrong,reafon- 
ing,  and  refined  fentiment,  may  be  united  and  difplayed  with  fuc- 
cefs  in  eftablilhing  the  gbfpel.  And  the  author  of  this  maderly 
production  fets  a  laudable  example  of  his  attachment  to  the  caufe  of 
religiop,  by  avowing  himfelf,  in  fuch  an  age  of  faftiionable  infidelity, 
a  flrenuous  advocate  for  its  truth,  froin  a  ferious  convidtion  of  its 
gracious  and  benign  influence  on  the  prefent  condition  of  the 
world. 

^Art.  29.  A  Vindication  of  the  Honour  of  God,  and  of  the  Rights  of 
Men^  in  a  Lettet  to  the  Re*u.  Mr,  l>e  Coet logon,  occafioned  hy  4 he  Pub* 
tication  tf  Mr,  Ediuards's  Sermon  on  the  Eternity  of  Hell  Torments^ 
lamo.  6d.  Printed  for  the  Author,  and  fold  Dy  Johnfon.  Lon- 
don, 1789. 

In  human  concerns  we  fay,  fummum  jus  fumma  injuria ;  but,  with- 
out reqiiiring  any  allowance  in  the  Deity  for  humaa  weaknefs,  it  it 
difficult  to  conceive  any  crimes  committed  in  this  life  which  cannot 
b«  expiated  by  torments  continued  for  a  finite  feries  of  ages.  This 
.has  appeared  fo  reafonable  to  the  generality  of  mankind  in  all  ages, 
that  the  idea  of  eternal  torments  has  ever  been  a  matter  of  doubt  or 
concern  to  all  true  bdievers,  and  of  fcorn  and  ridicule  to  infidels. 

Bb4  ^  At 


At  length  the  fandlion  which  a  late  karned  divine  •  has  given  to  the 
doflrine  of  the  final  rejftirution  of  all  things^  has  had  the  deference  p^d 
to  it  which  fuch  a  charaftcr  and  the  reafcnablenefs  of  the  doftrine  en- 
titled it  to.  But  the  gloomy  fpirit  of  a  fed  that  has  almoft  exilled  by 
its  declamatory  damnations,  muft  ever  be  avcrfe  to  an  opinion  which 
would  depriye  their  difcoorfcs  of  more  than  half  their  efficacy. 
-  Mr.  Clarke  defers  entering  very  minutely  into  the  texts  adduced 
from  Tcripture  in  favom*  of  the  old  opinions,  to  a  larger  work,  which 
fte  fays  is  isady  for  the  prefs,  and  which  we  hope  will  foon  make 
its  appearance.  '       • 

JArt.  30.     J  Sermon  prtached  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Afylum^  on  SunJay 

Morning,  March  29^  1789.    By  the  Rev.  Septimus  Hodfin,  M.  B.  late 

. .  tfCaius  CoUege^  Cambridge,  Mnifier  of  Tamifiock  Chapel,  LfingrAcrt, 

,    gmd  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  thi  Prince  of  Woks.     8vD.  xs.   CadeU* 

London,  1789. 

Mr.  Hodfon  being  accufed  by  (bme  anonymous  writer  of  having 
preached  at  the  Afylum  a  probationary  fermon  llolen  from  Dr^Ogden, 
yery  modeftly  apologifes  for  obtruding^ himfelf  on  the  public  as  an 
author,  in  order  to  obviate  fo  unjuft  a  calumny.  The  well-known 
moral  charafter  of  Mr.  Hodfon  might  have  rendered  his  afTertion 
fufiiclcnt;  but  the  peculiar  delicacy  of  his  iltuation,  at  that  ticie  a 
candidate  for  the  chaplaincy  of  the  Afylum,  made  him  conceive 
ibmething  more  might  be  neceflary.  He  therefore  requefls  his  ac- 
jcufer  to  move  for  his  [Mr.  Hodfon's]  perfimal  attendance  before  the 
cuairdians  of  the  Afylum,  to  produce  his  manufcript,  and  that  the 
feid  accufer  will  come  forward  with  the  volume  from  which  he  fuf- 
pedls  the  fermon  to  be  ftolen.  As  a  farther  challenge  he  propofei 
the  guardians  fhould  require  an  affidavit  thatthe  fermon s  printed  are 
in  fubftance  the  fame  as  thofe  preached  j  and  that  they  were  com- 
pofed  by  Mr.  Hodfon,  without  the  affiftance  of  any  fecond'  perfon 
whatfoever.  The  event  fhews  how  well  fatisfied  the  majority  of 
guardians  were.  ' 

Of  the  Sermon  we  (hall  only  fay  that,  confidering  how  hacknicd 
the  fubjedl  is,  it  is  far  above  mediocrity.  The*  fentiments  are  ju^, 
forcibly  exprefled,  and  fometimes  new  5  the  language  is  ftrong  anti 
cxpreffive ;  the  periods  round  and  ffowing.  The  addrefs  to  the  guar- 
jdians,  as  fuCh^  is  mod  happily  conceived. 

The  profits  of  thie  Sermon  are  appropriated  to  the  benefit  of  the 
charity. 


•  Dr.  Newton,  Biihop  of  Brillol. 


F^r 


For    thi    ENGLISH    REFIEfy. 
W  A  T  I  O  N  A  L      A  F  F  A  J  R  S 

fpr       IVI    A  Y,       1790, 

THERE  was  never  a  more  fudden  transition  from  the 
profpeft  of  peace  and  a  growing  revenue,  to  that  of  war 
with  its  concomitant  difficukies  and  expence,   than  has  hap- 
pened in  the  courfe  of  thefe  few  weeks ;  for  it  is  no  longer,  fince 
fee  minifter,   on  the  great  occafion  of  defcribing  the  ftate  of , 
the  nation^  fpoke  as  if  we  had  now  arrived  at  that  happy  period 
whe^n  all  additional  burthens  were  at  an  end,  and  when  an  ac- 
cumulating finking  fund  would,  by  a  rapid  operation,  liquidate 
the  debt  already  contrafted  by  the  nation.     Scarcely  were  the 
panegyric^  on  the  minifter,  in  confequence  of  fuch  glad  tidings^ 
pronounced,   when  he   again  comes  to   parliameiit,   and   an- 
nounces the  probability  of  a  war  with  Spain.      His  political 
adverfaries  did  not  fail  to  expofe  him,  by  urging  that  he  either 
forefaw  the  probability  of  a  rupture  with  Spain,  when  he  opened 
the  budget,    or  did  not.      If  he   did  forefee  it,  why,  for  the 
fake  of  a  pleafing  delufion  v^^ich  a  fhort  time  muft  dellroy,  did. 
•  he  not  then  declare  it  ?     If  he  did  not,  where  were  all  our  fo- 
reign ambafladors,  where  that  vigilance  and  fagacity  that  ought 
to  diftinguilh  the  minifter  of  a  great  nation  ?     Motions  were 
made,  in  both  houfes,  for  the  produftion  of  fach  papers. as 
might  point  out,  if  not  in  all  cafes  the  fubftance,  (which,  it  was 
coEdfeffed,  might  in  certain  cafes  be  improper),  j^t  the  dates  of 
the  intelligence  that  he  had  received  concerning  the  movements 
of  Spain.     Thefe  motions  were,  and  in  our  opinion  wifely,  ne- 
gatived.    On  this  occafion  the  conduft  and  chara£ler  of  the  mi- 
nifter were   examined,   as   might  be  expe(9:ed,   with   unufual 
ftriftnefs  and  feverity.     The  fair  profpefts  on  which  he  had 
refted  his  merit  and  rame,  peace  and  a  reduftion  of  the  publjc 
debt,  were  ready  to  vanifti ;  diftrefs  and  new  debts  ftared  us  in 
the  face  ;  the  infmcerity  of  the  minifter,  which  had  been  mani- 
fefted  on  fome  former  occafions,  was,  on  this,  tin£lured  with  ' 
a  degree  of  puerility.     The  habit  of  diflimulation  had  growa 
upon  him  fo  ftrong,  that  he  exercifed  it  even  when  it  appeared 
to  be  unneceflarv.     Such  was  the  language  of  the  adversaries 
of  Mr.  Pitt.— On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended,  that  as 
Mr.  Pitt  was  not  refponfiblc  for  the  motives  that  might  urge 
the  Spaniards  to  hoftilities  againft  England,  fo  neither  would  it 
be  prudent  to  declare  even  the  dates  of  the  intelligence  con- 
cerning their  movements.    A  compliance  with  a  fimilar  motion, 
in  the* courfe  of  the  laft  war,  as  was  well  obferved  by  the  Duke 
of  Leeds,  had  dried  up  a  very  material  fource  of  public  intelli- 
g^nce*    The  apparent  inconiCftenpy  between  the  diftei^ent  ajp- 

pearances 
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pearancesifiadeby  the  ndnifter  in  parli^unent,  and  the  withhalcl* 
jng  papers,  might  fecm  to  give  his  adverfaries  a  temgoraiy 
triumph ;  hut  their  triumph  wouW  not  be  lafting.  -The  grounds 
on  which  he  afted  would  be  juftified  by  events,  and  the  diC^ 
clofure  of  fe£fcs  at  a  proper  feafon. 

'  Men  of  candour  and  moderation  neither  joined  die  adherenti 
of  Mr.  Pitt  in  their  exaggerated  praifcs,  nor  his  adveriaries  in 
their  zeal  to  fcrutinife  his  condu6l  with  regard  to  the  point  in 
queftion,  and  to  inveigh  againft  his  general  character.  The 
'  great  crifes  of  nations,  whether  pro(p.erous  or  adverie,  depenid 
on  caufes  beyond  the  reach  of  ftatefmen  and  princes.  As  Mr. 
.Pitt  ought  not,  by  any  ailbciation  of  ideas  or  iilufory  power  of 
the  imagination,  to  be  coniidered  as  the  author  of  bleffings  that 
fpring,  under  Providence,  from  liberty,  commercial  habits,  en- 
terprife,  and  extenfive  capitals;  fo  neither  is  he  to  be  charged 
with  the  heceflity  of  warlike  preparations,  nor  called  upon  pre- 
maturely to  give  an  account  of  his  condud  as  a  war-^minijier^ 
•  even  before  the  war  has  commenced.  A  higher  power  than  any 
-  political  CHIEF  or  fovereign,  muft  be  acknowledged  both  in 
the  funfliine  and  the  ftorms  that  lour  or  fall  on  nations.  — • 
Setting  afide,  therefore,  the  adventitious  circumftances  of  war 
or  peace,  we  ought  to  draw  our  conclufions  concerning  Mr. 
Pitt  folely  from  the  premifes  of  his  own  actions.  But  this 
is  a  fubjeffc  on  which  we  fhalKnot  at  prefent  enter.  The 
opinion  that  is  entertained  of  Mr.  Pitt  by  the  public  will  be 
ibewn  by 

THE   DISSOLUTION  OF  THE   OLD   AKD  ELECTION  OF  A   NEW 
PARLIAMENT. 

Concerning  this  fubje<£l  there  are  various  and  contradiflory 
reports  and  conjeftures.  What  feems  probable  to  us,  at  the 
prefent  moment,  is,  if  the  minifter,  on  the  return  of  the  mef- 
fcneer  from  Spain,  forefees  nothing  but  war^he  will  diflblve  th^ 
parliament  as  foon  as  poffible  ;  that  is,  in  the  courfe  of  two,  or 
at  moft  of  three  weeks.  If  room  is  left,  or  (hall  appear  to  be 
left,  for  negociation,  he  will  put  ofF  the  diflblution  of  parlia- 
ment until  he  (hall  have  aflertcd  the  honour  of  Great-Britain 
by  fome  conceiEon  or  apology  from  Spain,  which  may  main- 
tain, or,  as  fome  would  fay,  reftore  his  popularity,  and  enable 
him  thereby  to  call  a  general  eleftion  with  advantage. 

THE  THREATENED  RUPTURE  WITH  SPAIN 

Is  a  fourcc  of  endlefs  refledion  and  conjefture.  The  Spaniards, 
who  were  not  difarmed  by  the  precipitate  peace  of  1783,  con-  , 
tinued  to  increafe  their  ftrength  both  at  fea  and  land.  The 
ceffion  of  Minorca,  the  Floridas,  and  the  whole  Mbfquito. 
Shore,  inflamed  the  pride  of  a  nation  that  refted  the  glory  of 
their  monarchy  very  much  on  the  boundlcfs  extent  of  their  ter- 

ritorjj^ 
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litory,  and  who,  with  arms  in  their  own  hands,  Taw  the  BritHh 
nation  immerfed  in  commerce,  and  her  itiinifter  placing  his  ft^- 
bility  and  glory  chiefly  in  the  accunialation  of  revenue  j  an  ob- 
\tSt  from  which,  they  imagined,  he  would  not  be  eafily  diverted. 
They  took  an  emphatic  proteft  againft  the  fettlement  of  thd 
JInglifh  at  Nootka  Sound,  a  portion  of  that  coaft  of  which,  in 
confequence  of  a  famous  papal  bull,  they  claimed  the  exclufivc 
property.  In  the  mein  time,  the  ftorm  that  had  been  for  £bmc 
years  gathering  againft  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon,  in  the  centre  of 
France,  had  begun  to  fall,  and  fome  prelufive  drops  announced 
^  general  commotion,  not  only  in  the  colonies,  but  on  the  cony 
tinent  of  Spain.  In  thefe  circumftances,  the  courls  of  Ver- 
failles  and  Madrid,  it  is  natural  to  conjeaure,  wifhed  to  divert  / 
the  attention  of  the'  people  from  the  claims  of  men, "to  drown 
the  murmurs  of  difcontent  in  the  din  of  war,  and,  by  ftrengthen- 
jng  the  military  power,  to  confirm  the  royal  prerogative«-*-If 

GR^AT   BRI^TAIN, 

According  to  prefent  appearances,  (hall  be  dragged  irrefiftiUf 
into  a  war  with  Spain,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  caufe,  or 
any  circumftances,  in  which  nation  could  contend  with  nation 
with  greater  glory  and  advantage. 

''  I .  The  Englim  nation,  in  maintaining  their  right  to  fettle  a 
colony  at  Nootka  Sound,  affert  a  right  in  which  all  mankind 
are  concerned,  and  determine,  in  the  face  of  the  attentive  world, 
a  grand  queftion  in  the  law  of  nature  and  nations.  The  earth 
is  the  common  inheritance  of  man.  Each  individual  has  a 
fight  to  pofltfs  and  cultivate  an  equal  fliare.  But  where,  and 
what  the  extent  of  that  fliare,  is  to  be  determined  only  by  oc- 
cupancy and  labour.  It  is  vain  and  fruitlefs  to  oppofe  to  a 
maxim  fo  obvious  to  common -fenfe,  and  confonant  with  UHi- 
verfal  cuftom,  ideal  rights  derived  from  vicinity  of  fituation, 
or  the  charm  of  landing  on  a  defert  fliore,  and  hoifting  a  flag, 
or  erefting  a  column,  in  the  name  of  any  particular  monarch. 
JRights,  founded  on  fuch  circumftances,  are  as  indefinite  in  their 
extent  as  chimerical  in  their  nature ;  for  who  (hall  determine 
the  point  to  which  the  magical  occupancy  of  the  pillar  or  the 
pole  ftiall  extend?  and  what  line  fhall  circumfcribe  the  inde- 
finite parage?  Still  more  abfurd,  if  poffible,  is  the  idea  of*a 
right  founded  on  a  grant,  four  hundred  years  ago,  by  an  arrogant 
and  ignorant  hierarch,  whofe  munificent  donations,  if  he  had 
really  poflefled  them,  the  acknowledged  fphericity  of  the  earth 
would  have  turned  into  indelible  ridicule. — Though  men,  by 
entering  into  fociety,  and  partaking  of  its  advantages,  fubmit 
the  r  natural  rights  to  fuch  regulations  as  may  be  eftabliflied  for 
the  genera!  good,  yet  they  can  never  be  underftood  to  have  wholly 
i:enounced  uxem.  An  equal  ftiare  of  land  is  the  birthright  of 
"    '        .  '  every 
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tstxy  man :  though  he  may  exchange  that  right  for  the  benefit! 
of  living  under  the  artificial  rcftraints  of  fociety.     In  theprefent 
queftion  we  fuppofe,  what  may  be  in  feir  reafoning,  the  cafe 
of  all  mankind,  at  any  given  period,  viz.  being  fet  down  on 
the  earth  at  the  fame  time,  by  the  hand  of  their  common  pa- 
rent.    Jn  this  cafe  each  individual  would  undoubtedly  have  a 
right  to  a  fair  portion  of  the  foil  not  to  be  alienated  but  by 
an  exprefs  compadt  in  mature  age,  after  having  been,  or  hav- 
ing had  a  free  opportunity  of  adhial  poffe/fion. — Now,  what 
individuals  are  to  individuals,  in  a  ftate  of  fociety,  an  independent 
nation  is  to  an  independent  nation.     If  anv  flate,  then,  feels 
itfelf  to  be  circumfcribcd,  it  has  a  right  to  a  (ettlcment  wherever 
it  can  acquire  it  without  trefpafling  on  ground  already  appro- 
priated by  pre-occupancy  and   labour.     The  Englifli  nation, 
therefore,  have  a  right  to  poffefs  as  much  of  the  defert  coaft  of 
America  as  they  can  cultivate;    and  no  more.     If  any  other 
European  colony  chufes  to  fettle  in  their  neighbourhood,  they 
have  not  any  title  to  difpoflefs  them,     As  %o  Se  policy  of  colo«» 
luzing 

NOOTKA     SOUND, 

that  IS  a  queflipn  which  may,  perhaps,  adnait  of  doubt.  After  the 
laft  peace,  by  which  we  gave  up  our  pretenfions  to  the  fove^ 
reignty  of  America,  it  was  the  fefhion  to  fay,  that  we  were  well 
rid  of  it.  Many  treatifes  were  written  to  prove  our  lofs  in  fi^- 
taini;ig,  nurfing  and  prote£ling  our  American  colonies;  and 
in  reality  it  foon  appeared  that  after  we  had  loft  our  exclufiv« 
trade  with  America,  that  general  fpirit  of  induftry  aiid  enter- 
prize,  and  tliofe  capitals  and  commercial  habits  which  diftiiv- 
gi^ifti  England,  found  other  and  more  produtiivc  channels.— 
§hall  we  Doaft  of  our  advantages  in  giving  up  a  tree  in  full  beac- 
ing,  and  fight  for  the  property  of  aphnt?  But,  in  candour  an<L 
truth,  the  national  horwur  of  Great-Britain  ought  to  be  fup- 
ported;  and  in  this  point  all  parties  are  happily  and  glorioufly 
agreed.     Great  and  wife  governments  have  always  been  jealous 

'  of  national  glory :  it  is  an  adive  principle  which,  properly  cul- 
tivated, diflRifes  throughout  every  branch  of  the  ftate  the  vital 
energy  of  Y  i  rtuous  aftions. 

a*  Great-Britain,  in  maintaining  a  coniliiEt  wkh  Spain 
-on  the  prefent  ground  of  quarrel,  appears  foremoft  .among 
th5.  nations,  on  the  fide  of  liberty.  The  Leaders  of  the  Houfe  of 
Bourbon  make  war  for  the  purpofe  of  drawing  off*  the  awakened 
and  awakening  fpirit  of  their  fubjefts  into  new  channels,  from 
whence  it  may  be  evaporated  by  the  efflifion  ox  blood :  and  with 
the  flower  of  the.  nation^  called  to  arms,  intend  to  turn  thefe, 
irfter  peace  againft  the  juft  claims  of  the  people.  Britain  is 
placed  in  a  fituation  in  which  it  becomesf  equally  her  duty  and- 
intcrcft.to  proclaim  to  the  Spanifli  nation  the  cjefigns  of  tj^ 

♦  -  roRjEiGN  family  and  councils  by  whom  they  are  now  governed. 
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It  will  be  gooci  policy  to  declare  in  our  manifeftbes,  that  we  wage 
war,  not  wiih  the  nation  but  with  /A^  courts  and  that  we  will  refer 
much  of  the  matters  in  difpute  to  the  judgment  of  the  Cortex* 
3»  The  rich  a/id  widely-fcatt^red  dependencies  of  the  Spanifli 
monarchy,  and  the  nature  of  thpir  national  wealth  which  expofes 
it  to  invafion  at  fea,  prefent  to  a  great  maritime  power,  fuch  a$ 
England,  an  inviting  opportunity  of  carrying  on  a  predatory' 
war,  which  muft  be  ill-conduced  lindeed  if  it  does  not,  at  leaft^ 
fupport  itfelf. — Even  if  the  Britilh  government  were  wholly 
filent  and  inadive,  there  is  at  prefent  fuch  a  mafs  of  wealth,  and 
fo  high  a  fpirit  of  enterprize,  among  the  trading  people  of  Eng- 
land, that  the  Spaniards,  finglc-handed  and  urlfupported  by  any 
other  powers,  would  in  the  end  be  vanquiflaed  and  driven  from  - 
the  ocean  by  Britifh  privateers,  or  letters  of  marque  fitted  out 
by  private  adventiirers.  — Military  as  well  as  naval  adventurers^ 
9is  in  the  reign  of  Queea  Elizabeth,  might  happily  unite  their 
private  reputation  and  fortune  with  the  public  profperity  and 
glory  of  their  country.—- Certain  praJ€<Ss  that  were  formed,  on 
very  probable  grounds  of  fuccefs,  in  the  late  war  againft  the^ 
Spaniards,  but  never  carried  into  execution,  might  be  refumed 
with  greater  advantage.— The  98th  and  the  iQOth  regiments^ 
coiififting  of  1000  men  each,  and  raifed  by  Colonel  Humberftoa 
and  Colonel  Fullarton,  were  originally  deftined  by  Lord  George 
Germaine,  according  to  a  plan  of  FuHarton's,  to  be  fent  to  In- 
dia, there  to  be  joined  by  a  number  of  lafcars  and  fepoys  and 
fome  fhi^  of  force,  and  thence  to  proceed  againft  the  Spanifli 
fertlements  in  South  America.      But,  on  the  appearances  of 
the  Dutch  war,  an  attempt  was  projefted  againft  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,     And  to  this  laft,  adminiftration  gave  the  prefer- 
ence, which  prorfifed  to  have  Ihaken  the  Spanifli  empire  iit 
the  fouthern  hemifphei^e  ^, 

It  may,  atfiril  fight,  and  we  underftand  that  it  is  in  fafl:  very, 
generally  fuppofed,  that  the  Spaniards  will  n^ver  be  fo  mad  as  to 
carry  their  threats  of  war  into  executio,].  It  is  fcarcely  worth 
while  to  indulge  fpeculation  on  a  point  which  muft  fo  foon  be 
determined. 

MOTIVES   OF  SPAIN. 

We  (hall  only  obferve,  that  neither  are  there  mptives  of  ne- 
ceffity  wanting. to  urge  the  Spaniards  to  arnjs,  nor  rays  ofhope^^t 
leaft,  to  invite  theip.  Not  to  infift  farther  on  lihe  fcheme  erf 
compofing'internal  diflention  by  foreign  war,  we  may  obferve^ 
that  the  EnglHh  have  eftabnflied  a  colony  in  Botany  Bay,  and  a 
fifli^ry  near  the  coafts  of  Chili.  They  now  take  pofleffion  of 
Nootka  Sound:  ndr  vviU  this,  the  Spaniards  may  naturally  flip*- 
pofc,  be  the  laft  of  their  enterprizes  in  thofe  quarters. — JDther. 
nations,  the  Dutch,  and  Danes,  a^d  Swedes,  if  a  timely  check 
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is  not  given  to  the  growing  evil,  niay  follow  their  example.  Thei  - 
Spaniards,  furrounded  and  intermixed  with  fo  many  maritimd 
powers,  would  lofe  their  authority  in  South  America, — without 
%^ich,  finte  the  decline  of  their  induftry  and  population  in  Eu-  " 
rdpe,  they  ire  nothing.     The  king  of  Spain,  therefore,  is  im-* 
pelled  to  fight  for  an  exclufive  right  to  what  is  little  better  ta  * 
him  thah  a  terra  inc6gnita^  tanquam  pro  arts  it  foci s. 

Again,  it  is  more  thaii  probable  that  the  Spanifh  monarch  \i 
fecretly  affured  of  the  ftrenuous  co-oj^ration  of  the  great  north- 
ern powers,  as  well  as  of  whatever  aid  can  be  fpared  by  Francei 
Naples^  and  Sardinia.  Neither  the  Auftrians  ilor  RuiSans,  it  is 
true,  can  afford  any  material  aid  by  fea,  but  they  may  damp  and 
check  fhuch  of  our  haval  exertion  by  invslding  Hartovei",  and  th^ 
dominions  of  our  continental  allies,  and  by  threatening  to  invade^  . 
if  not  aftually  invading  Great-Btitain. — An  invafion,  let  it  be 
obferved,  is  hot,  as  is  by  many  fuppofed,  to  be  prevented  by  thd 
fupcriority  of  our  fleet.  While  the  Englifh  navy  is  kept  at  bay 
by  the  combined  fleet.  We  fhall  fuppofe,  of  Spain,  France,  Ve^ 
nice,  and  Ruflia,  a  thoufand  tranfports  land  men,  on  the  coaft  of 
Britain.  The  liberty  and  political  independency  of  Great-Bri- 
fam,  we  cheerfully  grant,  is  rtot  to  be  fubdued  by  foreign  inva^ 
fion.  But  why  maV  not  ptojedls  of  invafion  be  formed  now  hy 
die  Auftrians  and  Kuflians,  aS  well  as  forrtierly  by  Charles  Xlli 
of  Sweden  ? 

Farther;  a  fpirited  attack  6r\  Oreat -^ Britain  by  Spain^ 
would  produce  a  general  war  in  Europe.  But  ^le  iflTud 
of  war  is  extremely  uncertain;  and  the  crown  of  Spain,  totterinof 
on  the  head  of  a  yourtg  arid  ambitious  fovereigii,  may  be  fixcdj. 
not  loft,  by  an  appeal,  to  arms. — -If 

A   GENERAL   WAk 

ftould  indeed  take  place,  a  more  magnificent,  or  rather,  ifwd 
fuffer  ourfelves  to  refleft  on  the  mif^ries  of  war,  a  more  aw- 
jfiil  fpeftacle  will  be  di(played  than  was  ever  difplayed  to  thd 
world.  The  fcene  of  adion  will  be  more  extended,  the  parties 
cfontending  more  numerous,  the  ftratagems  and  machinations  of' 
war  more  various  and  effeftive.  No  quslrter  of  the  globe,  and 
fcarcely  any  kingdom  in  Europe,  will  be  un^engaged  in  the  wide 
conflia.     On  the  One  fide,  we  m^y  arrange 

TIP^OO  SULTAK, 

Who  has  already  commenced  war  on  out  good  ally  the  King  oi 
Travangore,  the  French,  the  Spaniards,  the  Italians,  the  Auf- 
trians, with  their  German  allies,  and  the  Ruffians ;  on  the  other^ 
Turkey,  Sweden,  Holland,  Poland)  the  Pruffians,  with  their 
German  allies,  Great-Britain,  and  probably  the  Anglo-Ame- 
ricans, between  whom  and  the  Spaniards  there  are  irreconcile- 
aWc  caufes  of  oppofition  and  difcord.  Who  are  to  be  the 
gr«at  leaders  on  either  fide,  to  give  the  general  impidfe  and 
diredlon  to  the  Confederacies,  cannot,  at  this  tnoment,  be  afcer- 
,  4  talned^ 
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lained ;  though  it  would  have  been  impoi&ble  to  erf  in  our  con*' 
jeJhires  and  anticipations  relative  to  one  of  theiri^  before  the 
death  of  the  late  Pruffian  monarch.  How  great  a  part  would 
Frederic  have  had  to,a£t  on  this  grand  occafion !  Though  no- 
thing was  wanting,  either  to  the  meafure  of  his  years  or  hit 
gloryv  yet  our  imagination  delights  to  dwell  on  the  idea  of  the 
great  politician,  philofopher,  and  hero,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  by 
his.counfels  and  arms,  faving  the  Turkifli  empire,  which,  about 
thirty  years  ago,  would  fcarcely  deign  to  enter  into  a  negoci- 
ation  for  the  falvation  of  Pruffia,  refilling  the  confederacy  among 
the  great  continental  powers,  and  maintaining  the  liberties  of 
Europe ! — —While  > 

THE    NATIONAL   ASSEMBLY  OF   FRANCE 

Are  buCed  in  fettling  a  new  order  of  affairs,  the  proteftants  of 
Montauban,  and  many  other  fufferers,  confefs  the  fupremc 
bleffing  of  eftabliflied  government  of  fome  kind,  and  with  tears^ 
Irf  blood  deplore  the  prefent  interregnum.  The  Aflcmbly  have, 
by  affuming  the. power  of  making  peace  and  war,  reduced  the 
grand  monarque  to  the  fituation  of  the  Ram-rajah  of  the  Ma- 
-rattas;  a  nominal  king,  wearing  royalty  in  fetters.  The  refult 
of  this  a£l:  who  can  prognofticate  ?  What  foreign  power  can 
treat  with  twelve  hundred  men?  or  how  can  twelve  hundred 
men  giye  unity  and*  confiftency  to  the  operation  of  internal  go^ 
vernment  ? 

NETHERLANDS. 

The  counter-revolution  that  is  threatened  in  the  Netherlands 
by  the  vigorous  preparations  of  the  Auftrians^  and  the  difunion 
of  the  ariilocratical  and  republican  parties,  occaiions  the  le& 
regret  among  all  moderate  men,  that  the  ftates  aim  plainly  at' 
the  eftablilhment  of  themfelves  into  a  number  of  petty  fove- 
retgns,  or,  as  a  Greek  or  Roman  would  have  feid,  of  tyrants. 
Who^  without  indignation,  caii  behold  the  treatment  of  Vander-. 
MERSCH,  the  faviour  of  his  country,  confined  in  the  citadel  of 
Antwerp  ?  What  friend  of  human  nature  but  is  anxious  for  his 
fafety?  What  reafonable  man,  that  contemplate^  his  fituation^ 
but  muft  acknowledge  that  the  tyranny  of  ariftocracy  is  equal  to 
Ijiiat  of  ^  fingle  deipot! 

ENGLAND.  ^ 

Amidft  all  the  viciffitudes  of  human  affairs  the  Britifli  par* 
Jiament  is  regularly  diverted,  once  every  week,  from  the  laud- 
able and  important  bufmefs  of  the  political  epopaia  to  that  ever« 
lafting  epifode  the  trial  of 

MR.  HASTINGS. 

Qeneral  Burgoyne  complains  that  Major  Scott  has  brought  % 
railing  accullation  againft  what  was  determined  by  a  majority  of 
the  Houfe  of  Con>mpns.  The  Major  (hews  that  there  is  no- 
thing 9iore  common  than  for  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Burke,  and  other 

leaders 
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leaders  ofoppofition^  to  arraign  decifions  of  die  Houfe  of' Coat-'  - 
mons  with  the  grcateft  freedom.     This  argttmeiHum  ad  bmherrf 
is  uiianfwerable.    It  i^  rather  iinfortunate  that  General  Bur- 

foyne  (hould  have  ftood  forth  as  an  indireS  profecutor  of  Mr. 
laftings.     Is  there  no, character  in  which  Sir  W.  H  i  ■  ■  c  or 

Sir  H.  C • — n  could  appear  in  this  ccmiedy  ?     It  is  now' 

neced^ry  to  introduce  fome  new  a£tors,  for  it  has  confeff- 
ediy  degenerated)  in  the  h^ds  of  th^  prefent  manager^  into  a. 
moft  miferable  monotony.  How  long  (hall  we  wait  for  it» 
termination  ?  till  Mr.  D  s  ceafe  .to  worlhip  the  powfc^ 
that  be  !  Mr.  P — tt  have  no  private  views  to  ferve  by  haralQng 
the  faviour  of  India  !  Till  Mr.  Wyndham  is  unable  to  make  a 
logical  diftinftion  !  Mr.  Fox  incapable  of  turning  an  argument 
into  different  modes  and  forms!  and  Mr.  Burke  of  inventing 
new  analogies,  and  making  amufmg  digreffions  ! 

,     Anj/iicus  expeSJat  dum  deftuat  amnh  ai  tilt 
.    Labitur  et  lahetur  in  omne  volubtBs  afoum. 


To     CORR  B.SPONDEMfS. 

tS^Jf^e  return  the  Re*o.  Mr,  Vincc  our  thanks  for  his  very  polite  letter^ 
We  nvere  miftaken  in  the  price  of  his  Treatife  on  PraBical  Afirommy^  it 
hehg  only  i^e.  jit  the  fame  tm^nve  cannot  retretB  nvhat  tve  ifafvefa^d 
of  his  account  of  Vernier^ s  fcale.  We  do  not  deny  that  fuch  g,  di'vifion-ai 
be  defcrihes  might  exift ;  but^  fwith  cdljvbmffion  to  our  reJpeSable  author, 
fwe  maintain  that  it  tvould  not  be  accommodated  to  fraMice^  If  the  dif- 
ference bethueen  the  t*wo  fcaUs  ivere  exprej/edy  as  he  ajjerts,   by  the 

I  '  ■ 

fiaSiOH  •  ,  thi  divifor  'would  be  the  produB  of  two  contiguous  num^ 

n*n-\'  1    _  ^^        ' 

hirSf  an  even  and  an  uneven.  But  it  is  obvsout  that  this  tonfrivapci 
would  admit  of  a  very  limited  appHcatioH*  Tbtre  ate  no  two  atffacent 
fa^rs,  far  inflance,  of  the  numbers  60%  lOO,  500,  or  toco;  and  it 
would  therefore  be  impqj/^ble,  by  Mr.  Vince*/  method,  to  divide  the  unit 
into  thefe  parts,  though  nothing  is  more  cotnmon  in  the fubdivifon  of  the 

degree  or  the  inch.    The  denominator  of  the  fraSlion       ,  nuhicb  <we  have 

nm 

fated  eu  the  difference  betnveen  the  parts  of  thi  proximate  fcale'st  ts  pro- 
duced by  the'  multiplication  of  any  tvjo  fdSors  indifcriminately,  and  confer 
f'^tetly  offers  a  great  variety  of  choice.  We  fidlT  confefi^  hovoever^  that 
our  ana^fis  is  but  a  novel  attempt,  and  that  our  age  and  fituation  have  of ^ 

forded  but  few  opportunities  ofexandniitg  afironomical  infiruments. 


^   Communications  for  TtfE  English  Review  are  requefied  to 
httfent  f«  Mr.  Murray,  No.  31,  Flcet-ftrcct,-  London;  where  iub.. 
fcribers  for  this  Umbtyferfortnance  are  refpeBfnllydefred  to  give  ik 
ihoir  Nmm$ti 
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Art.  I.     Travels  to  £fcover  the  Source  of  the  Nile,  in  the  Tears 
1768,  1769,  1770,  1771,  1772,  and  I773*     /«  Pi^^  Volumes. 

■    By  James  Bruce^  of  Kinnairdy  Ejq,   F.R.S.     4.10.    sj.  Ss. 
boards.      Edinburgh,  printed  :    G.  G.  J.  and  J.  Robinfon, , 
London.     1790. 

[  Continued.  ] 

nnHE  mam  body  of  the  work  is  divided  into  eight  books,  and 
-*"  thcfe  again  into  chapters.  The  iirft  book  relates  the  au- 
thor's travels  in  Egypt,  and  his  voyage  in  the  Red  Sea,  till  his 
arrival  at  Mafuah,  whence  he  takes  his  departure  for  Abyi&nia : 
but  he  fufpendi  the  narrative  of  his  progrefs  till  he  has  given  ia 
the  fecond  book  an  account  of  the  firft  ages  of  the  Indian  and 
African  trade,  of  the  firft  Npeopling  of  Abyffinia  and  Atbara,  and 
has  oflfered  his  conjedlures  concerning  the  origin  of  language  in 
thofe  countries.  Thefe  two  books  fill  the  firft  volume.  The 
fecond  ponderous  tome  contains  718  pages,  and  delivers  the 
hiftory  of  Aby^nia^  from  the  reftpration  of  the  (fuppofed)  line 
of  Solomon,  in  the  13th  century,  till  the  author's  arrival.  Thefe 
annals  are  tranflated  by  the  author  from  the  Ethiopic  original, 
which  is  depofited  in  the  BritiCh  Mufeum  to  fatisfy  the  curiofitj  ' 
of  the  public*  This  arrangement  may  appear,  at  firft  fight,  ex- 
traordinary J  but  it  was  proper  to  prepare  the  reader  for  thofe 
events  which  took  place  in  Abyffinia  during  Mr.  Bruce's  refi- 
dence  there,  and  to  introduce  him  by  this  previous,  narrative  to 
the  principal  performers  in  them.     In  the  third  volume  the  au- 
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thor  fets  out  from  the  coaft  of  thc^Red  Sea,  purfues  his  hhoviovm 
journey,  arrives  at  the  capkal  of  Abyffinia,  gives  an  account  of 
the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  natives,  makes  a  firft  but  un« 
foccefsful  attempt  to  difcover  the  fource  of  the  Nile,  and  then, 
having  renewed  his  attempt  with  fuccefs,  he  relates  his  obferva- 
tions,  and  delivers  bis  theories  concerning  the  origin  and  pro- 
grefs  of  that  celebrated  river.  The  fourth  volume  contains  his 
return  from  the  fource  of  the  Nile  to  Gondar,  the  capital  of 
Abyffinim  :  the  tranfadions  there,  the  continuatioil  and  end  tif 
a  ctvil  war,  his  departure  from  Abyffinia,  his  return  "by  Sennaar 
through  Nubia  and  the  great  defert,  and  his  arrival  at  CaicO' 
and  pafTage  to  Marfeilles.  The  fifth,  much  more  {lender  thaii* 
its  brothers,  contains  his  obfervations  relating  to  that  hiftory,, 
with  figures  of  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  plants,  befides  three 
maps.  This  is,  however,,  only  a  feleSion  from  a  much  larger 
mafs  of  materials ;  to  the  expence  of  puUifhing  the  whole  the 
author  profcfles  his  circumflances  to  be  inadequate. 

Mr.  Bruce  in  his  introdudion  profefles  to  pafs  lightly  over 
£gypt  and  Arabia,  and  in  forbearing  to  criticise  Mr.  Niebuhr, 
or  to  diiTent  from  him,  returns  the  politenefs  of  the  King  of 
Denm^lc,  who  inflrudted  the  fociety  he  fent  out  to  vifit  Palm3rra 
and  Baalbec,  but  by  no  means  to  form  the  plan  of  a  woric 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  Englifh  travellers.  Wood  and  Dawkin^> 
or  to  interfere  with  them.  Such  ceremonious  politenefs,  how- 
ever, without  anfwering  any  good  purpofe,  feems  unfavourable 
to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  the  difFufion  of  truths 
Where  Niebuhr  wants  correftion,  he  oiight  be  corrected  without 
difrefpcft  or  infult. 

Having  fet  fail  from  Sidon,  our  traveller  touches  at  Cyprus, 
arrives  at  Alexandria^  travels  by  land  to  Rozetto,  and  is  con- 
veyed by  the  Nile  to  Cairo.  The  topography  of  the  two  great 
iH-anches  of  the  Nile  has  been  fo  laborioufly  illuftrated  bjr 
Niebuhr,  iK)t  to  mention  Pococke  or  other  travellers,  that  only 
a  few  detached  remarks  could  be  expefted  from  Mr*  Bruce- 
One  meteorological  obfervation  deferVes  to  be  felefted*  From 
the  Mediterranean  he  faw  a  number  of  thin,  white  clouds  mov- 
ing vnth  great  rapidity  from  fouth  to  north,  in  dire6b  oppofition 
to  the  courfe  of  the  Etefian  winds :  thcfe  clouds  were  immenfely 
fcigh.  He  thought  it  evident  that  they  came  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Abyffinia,  where,  having  dHcharged  their  weig'ht  of 
#ain,  a«d  being  prcfled  by  the  lower  current  of  heavier  air  from 
the  north,  they  returned  to  reftore  the  equilibrium  to  the  nerthw 
ward,  whence  they  were  to  come  back  loaded  with  vapowf  from 
•mount  Taurus,  t^  occafion  the  overflowing'  of  the  Nile  by 
•breaking  againft  the  high  and  rugged  mountains  cf  the  fouth.r 
The  mtotiofi  ©f  different  ftmta  of  air  in  contrary  dire^aions 
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Ittmot  indeed  be  doubted.  Bdt  it  does  not  fcem  to  eafy  to  un* 
derftand  why  tnount  Taurus  Ihould  be  taxed  to  fupply  tl^ 
Abyffinian  mountains  with  rain,  nor  how  the  dafhing  of  clouds 
againft  the  high  mountains  of  the  fouth,  (hould  (hiike  the  rain 
but  of  them.  Whenever  the  caufes,  as.  yet  fo  little  underftood^ 
which  precipitate  the  humidity  of  die  atriiofphere,  exert  their 
iac^ion,  the  air  of  the  AbyfEnian  or  other  mountains^  from  what- 
ever quarter  it  may  come,  will  fupply  water  for  the  formation 
of  clouds  and  rain;  Mr.  Bruce  appears  to  corifider  clouds  4s 
bags  or  fponges  filled  with  vapour  at  mount  Taurus,  to  be 
emptied  or  fqueezed  out  in  AbyfEnia^  and  then  to  be  returned 
for  a  frefh  fupply.  He  did  not,  perhaps^  himfelf  trace  out  this 
analogy  completely;  but  it  is  involved  in  his  theory;  which  is 
better  calculated  to  pleafe  the  imagination  at  the  firft  glancd^ 
by  an  air  of  plaufibility,  than  to  bear  a  careful  examination. 

Mr.  Bruce,  during  his  ftay  at  Cairo,  felt  the  fame  fentiments 
of  difappfobation  and  difgiift  at  its  government  which  other  tra- 
vellers have  exprefled;  But  circumftances  feem  to  have  been 
peculiarly  favourable  to  him.  A  native  Copt  had  acquired  al- 
moft  unlimited  fway  oVer  the  mind  of  Ali  Bey,  whofe  fadioii 
at  that  time  prevailed  in  Egypt.  Rifle,  fuch  was  the  favourite** 
name,  profeffed  aftrology,  in  which  the  Egyptians  all  believe. 
The  aftronomical  inftruments  of  Mr.  Btuce  impreffed  Rifle  with 
reverence  for  his  fuperior  attainments,  and  he  hoped  to  fecure 
his  influence  over  his  mafter  by  obtaining  fome  communica- 
tions of  future  events,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  fuccefs  of 
an  enterprife  againH:  Mecca,  which  Ali  Bey  had  juft  then 
formed.  .With  fuch  prepofleffions  in  his  fevour,  it  was  eafy 
for  Mr.  Bruce  to  procure  letters  of  recommendation  to  every 
place  within  the  fphere  of  the  influence  of  the  court  of  Cairo  ; 
and  fuch  letters  were  accordingly  addrefled  to  Shekh  Haroan, 
to  the  governor  of  Syene^  Ibrim  and  Deir  in  Upper  Egypt,  to 
the  Bey  of  Stiez,  the  SherriflFe  of  Mecca,  the  Naybe  or  fove- 
reign  of  Mafuah,  and  the  Iting  of  Sennaar.  From  the  Greek 
patriarcji  he  was  alfo  able  to  obtain  a  powerful  recommendatiort 
to  the  Greeks  in  Abyffinia. 

The  antiquities  of  Cairo  difappointed  his  expeSations,.  and 
attraded  little  of  his  notice*  Of  the  origin  of  the  pyramids  he 
has  ftafted  a  new  opinion.  He  declares  them  not  to  have  beeh 
piled  up  by  the  labour  of  architefture,  but  to  have  been  hewn 
out  of  rocks,  (landing  on  the  fpot.  But  the  reader  will  defir^ 
to  hear  him  on  this  fubjed):  himfelf : 

'  I  thii^k  it  more  extraordinary  0ill  that,  for  futh  a  time  as  thefe 
fyrzmids  have  been  known,  travellers  were  content  rather  t9  foUoxr 
t^  report  of  the  anci^jus  than  to  make  uf<^  9f  tli^ei^  own  eyes* 
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*  Yet  It  has  been  a  cowfbnt  belief  that  the  (Idnes  eompofiiig  diefc 
pyramids  have  been  brought  from  the  Libyan  moanuun»»  thongh 
any  one  who  will  take  the  pains  to  remove  the  iand  on  the  fouth 
fide  will  find  the  (olid  rock  there  hewn  into  fteps. 

*  And  in  the  roof  of  the  large  chamber,  where  the  iarcophagi^ 
(lands,  as  alio  in  the  top  of  the  roof  of  the  gallery,  as  yon  go  up  into 
the  chamber,  you  fee  large  fragments  of  the  rock,  affording  an  un- 
anfwerable  proof  that  thofe  pyramids  were  once  huge  rocks,  Handing 
where  ihey  now  are ;  that  fome  of  them,  the  moft  proper  from  their 
form,  were  chofen  for  the  body  of  the  pyramid,  and  the  others  hewn 
into  Heps,  to  fcrve  for  the  fuperllrudture  and  the  exterior  parts  of 
Aem/ 

The  pyramids,  we  mean  the  three  great  pyramids- of  Geeza, 
are  of  ioft  calcareous  ftone,  containing  many  fra^ents  of 
(hells.  Such  alfo  is  the  rock  on  which  they  reft!  fiy  the  fide 
of  the  third  only  ther^are  fome  pieces  of  granite,  but  not  fuffi- 
cient.Co  fece  it.  Thefe  circumftance?i  which  we  quote  from 
memory  chiefly  from  Niebuhr,  feem  rather  favourabte  to  Mr. 
Brucc's  ideas.  Yet  the  teftimony  of  Herodotus  muft  be  weighed 
againft  them  ;  and  the  Danifli  traveller  examined  the  outiide  of 
thefe  immenfe  ftruftures  with  great  care,  and  climbed  to  the 
fummit  c  f  one  of  them,  without  entertaining  any  fuch  iufpi- 
cion ;  and  we  need  not  infift  upon  the  temptation  of  a  new 
hypothefis. 

Armed  with  the  recommendations,  we  have  mentioned,  and 
his  own  refolution,  a  paflport  more  effe<Sual  than  them  all,  pur 
traveller  embarks  on  the  Nile  for  Upper  Egypt,  on  board  a 
canja,  a  vefl'el  of  peculiar  conftru6tion,  and  well  adapted  to  the 
navigation  cf  that  river.  Two  immenfe  fails  (the  main-fail 
yard  is  200  feet  in  length),  diftended  with  the  Etefian  winds, 
impel  it  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour  againft  a  ftream  that 
rifiis  fix.  The  keel  is  not  ftraight,  but  a  portion  of  a  parabola, 
whofe  curve  is  almoft  infenfibie  to  the  eye ;  hence  in  the  (hal- 
lows the  keel,  where  the  curve  is  greateft,  ftrikes  againft  the- 
fand  and  is  faft^  while  the  reft  of  the  veflil  is  afloat,  '  fo  that 
<  by  the  help  of  oars  and  the  affiftance  of  the  ftream,  furling 
'  your  fails,  you  get  eafiiy  off"  j  whereas  was  the  keel  ftraight,  and 
*  the  veflel  goinir  with  the  preflure  of  that  immenfe  main- fail,  you 
'  would  be  fo  faft  upon  the  bank  as  to  lie  th«re  lik^  a  wreck  for 
'  ever.'  '  In  defcending,  the  mafts  are  taken  out^  and  the  canja 
^oes  with  the  current.  Such  comrivances  as  thefe,  which  (hew 
how  invention  has  been  (barpened  by  neceifity,  and  that  the 
human  mind  can  exert  its  powers  even  under  the  oppreffion  of 
a  defpotic  government,  are  worthy  of  the  notigs  of  every  judi- 
cious traveller;  and  accordingly  Mr.  Bruce  has  our  thanks  fiar 
his  defcription  and  drawings  of  the  canja*  -  ' 

*  ^  In 


Ih  his  vopgc  up  the  Nile  ho  difcufles  the  celebrated  queftioti 
concerning  the  fituation  of  Memphis.  In  oppofition  to  Shaw, 
he  places  it  with  Pococke,  D*AnviUe,  and  Niebuhr,  at  Metra- 
benny  inftead  of  Geeza,  that  is,  about  ten  miles  further  fouth, 
Thofe  who  are  interefted  in  the  queftion  will  find  fomc  weight 
i»  his  arguments ;  but  he  might  perhaps  have  done  well  to  re- 
coiled the  renurk  of  our  great  hiftorian,  '  that,  in  their  heat, 
'  the  difputants  have  forgot  that  the  ample  fpace  of  a  metropolis, 

*  covers  and  annihilates  the  far  greater  part  of  the  controverfy  *i' 
aud  he  might  eafily  have  enlarged  the  lift  of  his  authorities. 

Other  travellers  have  deicribed  the  earthen-ware  rafts  of  the 
Nile.  To  fome  readers  the  following  account  of  a  pecufiar 
method  of  fiiking  may  be  amufing.  After  failing  about  two 
miles  from  Metrahenny,  he  faw  three  men  filhing  in  a  very  ex- 
traordmary  manner.  They  were  on  a  raft  of  palm  branches, 
fupported  on  a  float  of  clay  jars,  made  faft  together.  The  form 
was  like  an  Ifofcdes  triangle,  or  face  of  a  pyramid  ;  two  men, 
each  provided  with  a  caftmg  net,  ftood  at  two  of  the  corners, 
and  threw  their  net  into  the  ftream  together ;  the  third  ftood 
at  the  apex  of  the  triangle,  or  third  corner,  which  was  fore- 
Hioft,  and  threw  his  net  the  moment  the  other  two  drew  theirs 
out  of  the  water;  and  this  they  repeated  with  &irpriiing  regu- 
larity, and  in  perfed  time. 

In  his  progreTs  be  pafles  bv  numerous  villages,  all  furrounded 
with  palms,  verdant  and  pleaiant,  but  conveying  an  idea  of  fame- 
Hcfs,  fuch  as  every  traveller  muft  have  felt  who  has  (ailed  in  the 
muddv,  placid,  green-banked  rivers  of  Holland.  Higher  up  he 
fiiw  plantations  of  the  fugar-cane,  and  a  narrow  ftripe  of  wheat, 
accompanied  the  courfe  of  the  river.  We  pafs  over  fome  un- 
ioterefting  anecdotes  of  the  cowardice  and  vanity  of  the  Egyp- 
tian watermen-     Ac  Dendera,  lat.  26'  10'',  '  a  place  that  would 

*  have  given  more  fatisfa<Stion  than  all  Upper  Egypt,'  though 
k  was  miflfed  by  Norden,  our  traveller  meets  with  magnificent 
ruins  of  a  temple,  *  which  ftrike  and  impofe  upon  you  at  firft 
^  fight,  but  the  impreffions  are  like  thofe  made  by  the  fize  of 
^  mountains,  which  the  mind  does  not  retain  any  confiderable 

*  time  after  feeing  them.*  Of  hieroglyphics  there  are  here  fuch 
abundance,  that  a  very  ready  hand  might  fpend  fix  months  be- 
fore he  could  copy  them ;  and  they  are  in  feveral  combinations, 
which  have  not  yet  appeared  in  the  collediion  of  hieroglyphics. 
We  lament  '  that  it  was  no  part  of  Mr.  Bruce's  plan  or  in- 
<  clination  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  this  extraordinary  archi- 

*  tenure.'     At  the  ruins  of  ancient  Thebes  his  attention  is  firft 


f  Gibbon^  IX.  4^1,  8vo.  edit. 
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engaged  bf  SbaiiAy  and  Taamy,  two  coloi&l  figures  in  a  fittif^ 
pomire,  of  which  one  has  a  very  remarkable  head-dreft,  whic^ 
can  be  compared  to  nothing  but  a  tie-^wig,  fuch  as  is  worn  in 
the  prcfent  day.  The  ftatues  were  probably  Nilometers ;  the 
Greek  and  Latin  infcriptions  with  which  they  arc  cpvcrcd  fceni 
to  be  the  teftimonies  of  thofe  who  had  heard  Memnon's  ftatuc 
litter  the  found  it  was  (aid  to  do  upon  being  ftruck  by  the  rays 
of  the  fun. 

Of  the  hieroglyphics  found  in  the  i^mains  of  the  four  prodi- 
gious temples  here,  he  obferyes  that  he  could  never  make  the 
number  amount  to  above  514;  whence  he  concludes  that  they 
could  never  be  an  entire 'language,  for  no  language  could  be 
comprehended  in  500  words;  nor  could  they  be  letters,  as  fuch 
an  aJphabet  would  be  too  large ,  yet  he  obje6ts  to  himfelf  riiat 
the  Ohincfc  have  more  than  500  letters  in  ufej  *  but  who,! 
fays  he,  '  underftands  the  Chinefe  V  But  it  may  b^  remarked, 
t)iat  it  is  the  charader  of  unform^  and  barbar6u<i  languages  to  h6 
deficient  in  words.  Cicero  and  Lucretius  found  this  to  be  the 
icafe  with  the  Latin  in  comparifon  with  the  Greek ;  and  it  19 
ieafy  to  perceive  that  each  of  thefe  hieroglyphics  might  have  fe- 
yeral  diftinft  meanings  ;  and  fo  500  figns  might  exprefs  almoft 
5000  things :  thus  the  form  of  a  lion  might  exprefs  a  pslrticular 
animal,  a  fign  of  the  zodiac,  a  month  of  the  year,  and  two  or 
three  moral  qualities,  as  courage,  ferocioufnefs,  &c.  The 
meaning  would  be  determined  by  the  context,  though  mucl; 
ambiguity  neceflarily  accompanies  this  hieroghyphical  mode  of 
writing. 

The  mountains  above  or  behind  Thebes  are  hollowed  out 
into  numberlefs  caverns ;  and  robbers,  who  tniich  refemble  our 
gypfies,  live  in  the  holes  of  the  mountains  above  Thebes;  and 
of  thefe  mountains  an  hundred,  it  is  faid,  are  excavated  into  fe- 

Eulchral  and  a  variety  of  other  apartments  .  the  mouths  of  thefe 
e  regards  as  the  hundred  gates  of  Homer's  Thebes.'  Mr,  Bruce 
went  through  feven  of  them,  of  which  he  dcfcribes  the  ftruc- 
ture  and  higjjly  finiftied  ornaments.  He  gives  us  two  drawings 
of  harps  fo  elegant  in  their  form  and  clearlv  ex'preffed  in  the 
detail  of  their  parts,  as  to  argue  great  perfedHon  in  the  art  o^ 
Biufic ;  and  tiie  painting  is  faid  to  be  fuch  zi  our  fign-po(h  ex- 
Jribit.  Mr.  Bruce  looks  upon  thefe  harps  as  the  Thebain  harps 
in  ufe  in  the  time  of  Sefoftris ;  and  he  confidcrs  them  as  an  in- 
contcftible  proof,  were  they  the  only  monuments  remaining^ 
that  every  art  neceflary  to  the  conftruCTion,  ornament,  and  ufe  of 
this  inftrument  was  in  the  higheft  perfcfdi6n.  Other  arts  were 
confiderably  advanced.  The  method  of  hewing  the  hardefl; 
ftones,  '  with  the  greaieft  eafgy  was  praftifed,  as  thefe  fubterra- 
'  nean  caverns  and  their  hieroglyphics  atteft*     "    *  • 
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•  Afl  further  refearches  into  thcfe  monuments  of  remote  anti- 
quity were  flopped  by  an  adventure  fuch  as  few  travellers  have 
encountered.  In  order  to  conceive  Mr.  Bruce's  fituation,  as  ik 
is  Hefccibed  in  the  following  quotation,  the  reader  fhould  advert 
^o  the  dreary  folitude  of  the  place,  the  barbarity  of  the  country, 
.and  the  hdplefTnds  of  ^  traveller  benighted  in  a  dangerous  and 
Unknown  region : 

'  Upon  feeing  the  preparations  I  was  making  to  proceed  farther  19 
my  refearches,  my  condudors  loil  all  fort  of  fubordination.  They 
were  afraid  my  intention  was  to  fit  in  this  caye  all  night  (as  it  really 
was),  and  to  viiit  the  others  ne^t  momijjg.  With  great  clamour  and 
marks  of  difcontent  they  dafhed  their  torches  againft  the  largeil  harp* 
and  made  the  beft  of  their  way  out  of  the  cave,  leaving  me  and  my 
people  in  the  dark;  and  all  the  way  as  they  went  they  niade  dread- 
M  denunciations  of  tragical  events  that  were  in^ediately  ^  follow 
npon.  their  departure  from  the  cave. 

*  Thei:e  was  no  pofiibility  of  doing  more.  I  offered-  them  money^ 
much  beyond  the  ^tmoft  of  their  expedations ;  but  the  fear  of  the 
Troglodytes,  above  Medinet  Tabu,  had  fallen  upon  them ;  and  fee- 
ing at  lafl  this  was  real,  I  was  not  my lelf  without  apprehenfions,  fpr 
they  were  banditti  and  outlaws,  and  no  ^eparatipi^  was  to  be  e|cpe£led4 
whatever  they  ftiould  do  to  hurt  us. 

*  Very  much  vexed,  I  mounted  my  hoife  to  return  to  the  boat^ 
The  road  lay  through  a  very  narrow  valley,  the  fides  of  which  were 
iCovered  with  bare  loofe  ftones.  1  had  no  fooner  got  down  to  the  bot- 
tom than  I  heard  a  great  deal  of  loud  fpeaking  on  both  fides  of  the 
valley ;  and  in  an  inflant  a  number  of  large  ftones  were  rolled  dowi^ 
upon  me,  which,  though  1  heard  in  motion,  I  could  not  fee,  01^  ac- 
count of  the  darkaeis ;  this  increafed  my  terror. 

*  Finding,  by  the  impatience  of  the  horfe^  that  feveral  of  theft 
ftones  had  come  near  him,  and  that  it  probably  was  the  noife  of  his 
feet  which  guided  thofe  that  threw  them,  I  difmoi^nted,  and  ordered 
the  Moor  to  get  on  horfebapk,  which  he  did,  and  in  a  mojnent  gal- 
lopped  out  df  danger.  This,  if  1  had  been  wife,  I  certainly  might 
have  done  before  him,  .but  my  mind  was  occupied  by  the  paintings. 
Neverthelefs  I  was  refolved  upon  revenge  before  leayine  thefe  banr 
jditti,  and  liftened  till  I  heard  voices  on  the  right  fi4e  ot  the  hill.  I 
accordingly  levelled  my  gun  as  near  as  poffible,  by  the  ear^  and  fired 
one  barrel  among  them.  A  moment's  filence  enfued,  and  then  4 
loud  howl,  which  feemed  to  have  come  from  thirty  or  forty  perfons.. 
I  took  my  fervant  6  blunderbufs,  and  difcharged  it  v^ere  I  heard 
the  Jiowl,  and  a  violent  confufion  of  tongues  followed,  but  no  more 
^nes.  j^s  I  found  this  was  the  time  to  efcape,  1  kept  along ,the  dark 
iide  of  the  hill^  as  e:)cpeditiQufly  as  poifible*  till  I  came  to  the  moutb 
of  the  plain^  wlien  we  reloaded  our  firelocks,  e^^dting  f^nje  interr 
f  uption  before  we  reached  the  boat ;  and  then  we  made  the  \^  ^f 
|)ur  way  to  the  river.* 

The  imagination  is  fometimes  amufod  by  paffing  \x\  t^ltm 
icei^es  ^d  natipas  th^t  are  conneded  by  identity  0f  place, 

C  c  ^  Thefc 
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Thefc  caverns  originally  lodged  the  remote  progenitors  of  the 
builders  of  the  pyramids,  and  of  the  fages  whofe  wifdom  Greece 
admired  and  fought.  At  a  fubfequent  period  they  harboured  the 
tribes  of  monks,  the  difciples  of  Antony  and  rachomius,  and 
the  firm  adherents  of  St.  Athanafius.  The  reader  may  deter- 
mine which  of  two  clafles  of  their  poflcflbrs  were  the  rooft  wor- 
thy :  the  prefent  banditti,  who  quit  their  dens  at  midnight  to  rob 
and  murder  the  native  or  the  ftranger ;  or  the  holy  fwarms  whom 
the  trumpet  of  Tabenne  called  forth  to  decide,  by  the  arm  of 
violence,  a  theological  controverfy,  or  precipitate  an  heretic 
from  the  patriarchal  throne  of  Alexandria.  - 

Our  traveller's  converfation  with  Shekh  Nimmer  (hews  ad- 
drefs  i  and  the  relief  of  his  gravelly  complaints  by  the  lime- 
^  water  he  prcfcribed,  gave  the  Arabs  a  ftrong  prepofleffion  in 
his  favour.  At  Syene  he  takes  occafion  to  review  and  criticife 
the  meafurement  of  the  earth's  circumference,  attempted  by 
pratofthenes.  That  city  being,  as  he  feys,  in  latitude  24'  C  45^^' 
north,  the  northern  declination  would  evidently  tend  to  produce 
a  contrary  error  in  his  computation  (o  that  which  really  took 
place;  the  circumftance  of  Syene  and  Alexandria  not  lying' 
under  the  iamie  meridian  might  eafily  have  been  allowed  for,  if 
Eratofthenes  had  been  acquainted  with  their, difFerence  of  longi- 
tude. It  would  only  have  required  a  fimple  operation  in  plane 
trigonometry.  Mr.  Bruce  might  therefore  have  dctefted  the 
caufe  of  4iis  error  in  excefs,  as  to  the  circumference  of  the 
whole  earth,  in  a  miftake  of  the  diftance  between  thofe  cities, 
which  he  muft  have  fuppofed  greater  than  it  really  is  j  for  that 
part,  being  taken  too  great,  any  midtiple  of  it  muft  have  come 
out  too  great  alfo. 

Having  defcended  the  Nile  to  Kenne,  be  quits  its  banks  to 
crofs  the  defert  of  the  Thebaid  to  Cofleir  on  the  Red  Sea.  He 
faw  no  veftiges  of  a  canal  mentioned  as  cut  from, the  river  of 
Egypt  to  the  Red  Sea.  The  remark  that  the  cultivated  land 
here  is  not  above  half  a  mile  in  extent  from  the  river,  though 
the  inundation  reaches  much  higher,  but  has  left  no  appearance 
of  foil  behind  it,  is  fingular,  and  contrary,  we  fuppofe,  to  what 
happens  to  all  flooded  lands. 

The  road  of  the  caravan  lay  through  an  open  plain,  bounded 
by  hillocks  of  fend  and  fine  gravel,  perfcftly  hard,  and  not  per- 
ceptibly above  the  level  of  tne  plain  country  of  Egyp.t.  I'here 
was  not  a  tree,  flirub,  or  herb,  to  be  fecn ;  not  a  veftigc  of 
any  living  creature;  neither  ferpent  nor  lizard^  antel<^  n6r 
oftrich,  the  ufual  inhabitants  of  the  defert :  its  thirft  was  not 
*refreflied  by  water  of  any  kind,  nor  was  a  bird  feen  to  fly  acrofe 
it.  During  the  march,  the  caravan  was  joined  by  about  twenty 
«rdil.armcd  Turks  from  Caz  Dougli  near  Caramania,  whence 
S  they 
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they  fuppofe  the  Englifli,  Angli^  to  have  come ;  ^nd  they  clainqicd 
Mr..  Bruce  for  their  countryman. 

.  We  are  not  much  inftrudtcd  by  our  author's  mineralogical 
obfervations ;  but  the  fcicnce  of  foffils  was  lltde  advanced  or 
cultivated  when  he  left  Europe.  He  mentions  palling  a  moun-  - 
tain  confuting  of  the  Verde  antico  marble.  Near  Terfowey,  he 
tells  us,  there  is  a  large  mountain,  partly  green  marble,  partly 
granite,  with  a  red  blufh  upon  a  grey  ground,  with  fquare  ob- 
long fpots.  He  feems  not  to  know  the  conllituent  parts  of 
granite,  nor  that  it  does  not  aflbciate  with  marble  in  the  manner 
he  defcribes.  The  following  attempt  to  folve  a  difficulty  fhall 
not  be  withheld  j  but  in  this  whole  journey  we  regret  our  au- 
thor's want  of  mineralogical  knowledge,  in  confequence  of 
which  there  cannot  be  expe£tcd  any  precifion  in  his  terms,  or 
accuracy  in  his  information : 

•  About  ten  o'clock,  defcending  very  rapidly  with  green  marble 
and  jafper  on  each  fide  of  us,  but  no  other  green  thing  whatever* 
we  had  the  firft  profpedl  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  at  a  quarter  pad 
eleven  we  arrived  at  CofTeir.  It  has  been  a  wonder  with  all  tra-, 
vellers,  and  with  myfelf  among  the  reft,  where  the  ancients  procured 
that  prodigious  quantity  of  fine  marble  with  wl^ich  all  their  build- 
ings abound.  That  wonder,  however,  among  many  others,  now 
ceafes,  after  having  paffed,  in  four  days,  more  granite,  porphyry^ 
marble,  and  jafper,  than  would  build  Rome,  Athens,  Corinth,  Sy-  * 
.  racufe,  Memphis,  Alexandria,  and  half  a  dozen  fuch  cities.  It 
feemed  to  be  very  vifible  that  thofe  openings  in  the  hills,  which  i 
call  defiles,  were  not  natural,  but  artificial ;  and  that  wliole  moun- 
tains had  been  cut  out  at  thefe  places,  to  preferve  a  Hope  towards- 
the  Nile  as  gentle  as  poflible  ;  this,  I  fuppofe,  might  be  a  defcent  of 
about  one  foot  in  hhy  at  moH ;  fo  that  from  the  mountains  to  the 
Nile,  thofe  heavy  carriages  muft  have  moved  with  as  little  draught 
as  pofiible,  and  at  the  wme  time  been  fufficiently  impeded  by  fric«. 
xion,  fo  as  not  to  run  amain,  or  acquire  an  increafcd  velocity,  againU 
which  alfo  there  muft  have  been  other  provifions  contrived.  As  I 
made  another  excurfion  to  thefe  marble  mountains  from  CofTeir,  I 
will,  once  for  all,  here  fet  down  what  1  obferved  concerning  their 
natural  appearance. 

*  The  porphyry  (hews  itfelf  by  a  fine  purple  fand,  without  any 
glofs  or  glitter  on  it,  and  is  exceedingly  agreeable  to  the  eye.  It 
is  mixed  with  the  native  white  fand  and  fixed  gravel  of  the  plains. 
Green  unvariegatcd  marble  is  generally  feen  in  the  fame  mountain 
with  the  porphyry.  Where  the  two  veins  meet  the  marble  is  for 
rom&  inches  brittle^  but  the  porphyry  of  the  fame  hardnefs  as  in  other 
places. 

*  The  granite  is  covered  with  fand,  and  looks  like  ftone  of  a 
dirty,  brown  colour.  But  this  is  only  the  change  and  imprefiion  the 
fun  and^weather  have  made  upon  it ;  for,  upon  breaking  it,  you  fee 
it  is  grey  granite*,  with  black  fpots,  with  a  reddifh  caft,  or  bloiht 

*  Does  not  grey  granite  always  turn  wlite  as  it  decays  ?— Rev. 

over 
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^rer  it.  Thit  red  feems  to  fade  and  fnfftr  from  the  outward  air,  b«t» 
iipon  working  or  polifhing  the  furface,  this  colour  again  appears.  It 
»  iR  greater  quantity  than  the  porphyry,  and  nearer  the  Red  Sea, 
Fonpey's  pillar  ieems  to  have  been  from  this  quarry »' 

An  obfervaiion  a  little  below,  p.  1S9,  obliges  us  to  paufe  r 
Aere  are  wells  of  brackifh  water  at  Coffeir ;  Mr.  Bruce  made 
Ibis  water  drinkable,  for  experiment's  fake,  by  filtering  it  through 
find*  It  has  been  faid  that  the  water  of  the  fea  may  be 
ftreetened  by  p'affing  it  fucceffively  through  filtering  ftones.  In 
this  cafe  what  becomes  of  the  fait  ?  If  Mr.  Brucc's  experl- 
ments  be  accurate,  may  not  the  application  of  fend  to  filtering  be 
ferviceable  on  (hip-board,  and  in  particular  fituations  ?  It  is  not 
,cafy  to  underftand  what  power  attrads  the  diflblved  ialine  (ub- 
Ifance  from  the  water ;  and  the  whole  bufinefs  would  deferve  more 
particular  inveftigation.  The  brackilhnefe  may  depend  on  a  fub- 
'iftance  mechanically  difFufed  through  the  water :  in  that  cafe  it 
would  eafily  be  feparated  by  the  hlirc. 

The  l?oaks  which  we  already  have  of  travels  among  the  wan- 
jdering  Arabs  are  fufficiently  full  of  perfonal  adventures  and 
liair-breadth  efcapes.  It  was  therefore  our  intention  to  have 
touched  (lightly  upon  fuch  as  (hould  occur  in  Mr.  Bruce ;  and 
in  this  part  of  his  work  they  occur  in  abundance.  The  drunken- 
jiefe  of  the  boatman  of  the  Nile,  though  a  Mahometan  (aint ;  the 
ignorance  of  Friar  Chriftopher,  who  bled  the  Arabs  with  the 
kiftrument  ufed  by  our  farriers  for  bor(es;  his  blunder  about 
Ihe  beginning  of  the  Ramadan,  or  month  of  fafting;  the 
cowardice,  yillany,  and  malice,  of  Sidi  Haflan,  the  conductor 
0f  the  caravan  j  the  con(ternation  excited  by  a  ghoft  among  the 
IMIors  qn  the  Red  Sea ;  are  all  delineated  in  full  and  ftriking 
^colours.  From  fo  many  flowers  we  are  tempted,  contrary  to 
jftur  fir(t  refolution,  to  pluck  one  and  prefent  it  to  our  readers. 

The  following  quotation  will  not  require  a  commentary,  if 
wc  premife  that  the  caravan  from  Syene  had  brought  into  Co(reir| 
fo  the  terror  of  the  natives  and  Itrangers,  a  crowd  of  Ababde 
Arabs ;  that  an  Howadat  Arab,  brought  up  the  Nile  by  Mr. 
Sruce,  had  been  feized  by  them,  upon  falfe  information  j  that  he 
fieneroufly  mounted  his  horfe  alone,  ordering  only  two  fervant$ 
$0  follow  him,  with  a  view  to  refcue  the  vidim  of  thejr  refent- 
nent.  When  he  bad  adyapce4  ^boye  ^  mile  into  the  (ands,  the 
Iccount  thus  proceeds : 

•  Upon  iny  comine  near  them,  fix  or  eight  of  them  furromided 
ine  on  )iorfel>ack,  and  beffan  to  gabble  in  their  own  langtuge.  I 
was  not  very  ll>nd  of  my  tituation.  It  would  have  coft  them  nothing 
i»  have  thruft  a  lance  throuc;h  my  back,  and  taken  the  horfe  awayi 
and,  after  Gripping  me,  to  have  buried  me  in  a  hillock  of  fand,  if 
fbey  were  io  kind  as  give  themfelves  that  laft  trouble^  However,  I 
*  .  -  picked 


picked  gp  CQurs^e,  andi  putting  on  the  bed  ;^ppe«ra]ncf  |  could*  - 
faid  to  tliem  ftcadily,  without  trepidation,  *  What  men  are  thefe  be-  , 
fore?'     The  aijfwer^  after  feme  paufe,  was,  they  are  mtn\  apd  they  , 
looked  very  queerly,  as  if  they  meant  to  alk  ea^h  other.  What  fort 
of  a  fpafk  is  this  ?     'Are  thole  before  us  Ababde,  faid  I ;  are  they 
from  Shekh  Ammer  ?'     One  of  th?m  nodded,  and  grunted  fullenly, 
father  than  faid  *  Aye,   Ababde  from  Shekh  ^  Ammet'— *  Thea 
Salam  Alicum  !'  faid  I,  .^  we  are  brethren.    How  does  the  Nimmer? 
AVho  commands  you  here  ?    Where  is  Ibrahim  V 

f  At  the  mention  of  Nimmer  and  Ibrahim  their  countenances 
changed,  not  to  any  thing  fweeter  or  gentler  than  before,  but  to  j^ 
look  of  great  furprife.  Theyi  had  not  returned  my  falutatiou,  fMce 
bit  het'ween  us ;  but  one  of  them  aflced  me  who  1  was  ?  *  Tell  me  firll/ 
faid  I,  *  who  that  is  you  have  before  ?'— -*  It  is  an  Arab,  our 
enemy,'  fays  he,  '  guilty  of  our  blood/—'  He  is,'  replied  I,  *  mj 
fervant.  He  is  a  Howadat  Arab ;  his  tribe  lives  in  peace  at  t^ 
igatcs  of  Cairo,  in, the  'fame  manner  your's  at  Shekh  Animer  do€» 
at  thofe  of  AflTouan. — ^I  aflc  you,  Whire  is  Ibrahim  your  Shekh** 
fon?*— *  Ibrahim,*  fays  he,  *  is  at  our  head ;  he  commands  us  here. 
But  who  are  you  V — f  Come  with  me,  and  ihew  me  Ibrahim^,'  faid 
1,  '  and  I  will  ihew  you  who  I. am.' 

*  I  paffed  by  thefe,  and  by  another  party  of  them.  They  had 
thrown  a  hair  rope  about  the  neck  of  Abdel  Gin,  who  was  almoft 
Urangled  already,  and  cried  out  molt  miferably  for  me  not  to  leave 
him.  I  went  diredlly  to  the  black  tent,  which  1  faw  had  a  long  fpear, 
thruil  up  in  the  end  of  it,  and  met  at  ttie  door  Ibrahim  and  his  bro-. 
iher,  and  feven  or  eight  Ababde.  He  did  not  recoiled  me,  bat  I 
difmounted  clofe  to  the  tei\t  door,  and  had  fcarce  taken  hold  6f  the 
pillar  6f  the  tent,  and  faid  FiatJuc  *,  when  Ibrahim  and  his  brother 
both  knew  aie.  •  WhatT  faid  tliey,  *  are  you  Tagouhe,  our  pkyfi- 
jpian  and  our  friend^'— ^f  Let  meafkyou,'  replied.  I,  '  if  you  are 
the  Ababde  of  Sh^kh  Ammer,  that  curfed  yoiirfetves  and  your 
children  if  you  ever  lifted  a  hand  againft  me  ^or  mine  in  the 
defert  or  iii  the  plowed  field  :  if  you  have  repented  of  that  oath,  or 
fWorn  falfely  on  purpofe  to  deceive  me,  here  1  am  come  to  you  ia 
the  de/ert.^ — *  What  is  the  matter,'  ♦fays  Ibraliim;  'we  are  tlw? 
Ababde  of  Shekh  Ammer,  there  are  no  other ;  and  we  ftill  fay, 
turfed  be  he,  whether  our  father  or  our  children,  that  lifts  up  his 
iand  againft  you,  in  the  defert  or  in  the  plowed  field.'— *  Then,*, 
faid  I,  '  you  are  all  accurfed  in  the  defert  and  in  the  field,  for  a 
number  of  your  people  are  going  to  murder  my  fervant.  They  toolc 
him,  indeed,  from  my  houle  in  the  town ;  perhaps  that  is  not  in- 
cluded in  your  curfeias  it  is  neither  in  the  defert  nor  tiic  plowed faU*, 
1  was  very  ahgryl ^  *^  Whew!*  fays  Ibrahim  with  a  kind  of  whittle, 
•  that  is  downright  nonfenfe.  Who  are  thofe  of  my  people  that  have 
authority  to  murder  and  take  prifoners  while  1  am  here  ?  Here,  one 
of  you  get  upon  Yagoube^s  horfe,  and  bring  that  man  to  ttie,*  Thea 
turning  to  ifae,  he  defired  I  would  go  into  the  ^cnt  and  fit' down; 


♦  That  ]«>  I  am  nfider  your  protefliioa. 
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<  for  God  renmmce  mc  and  mine,*  ik/s  he,  '  if  it  is  as  yon  (ay,  and 
one  of  them  hath  toached  the  hair  of  his  head,  if  ever  h  drinks 
of  the  Nile  again.' 

*  A  number  of  people  who  had  feen  me  at  Shekh  Ammer,  now 
came  all  around  me ;  fome  with  complaints  of  iicknefs,  fome  with 
compliments  ;  more  with  impertinent  queftions  that  had  no  relation 
to  either.  At  laft  came  in  the  culprit  Abdel  Gin,  with  forty  or  fifty 
of  the  Abibde  wh*  had  gathered  round  him»  but  no  rope  about  his 
neck.  There  began  a  violent  altercation  between  Ibrahim  and  his 
n^en,  in  their  own  language.  All  that  I  could  guefs  was  that  the 
jsen  had  the  worft  of  it ;  for  tvtry  one  prefent  faid  fomething  harfli 
to  them,  as  difapproving  the  a£tion. 

<  1  heard  the  name  ot  HaiTan  Sidi  Haflan  often  in  the  difpute.  I 
1>egan  to  fufped^  fomething,  and  defired  in  Arabic  to  know  what  that 
Sidi  Haflan  was,  fo  often  mentioned  in  dilcourfe  ;  and  then  the  whole 
fecret  came  out. 

*  The  reader  will  remember  that  this  Arab,  Abdel  Gin,  was  the 
perfon  that  feized  the  fervant  of  Haflan,  the  captain  of  the  caravan* 
when  he  was  attempting  to  fteai  the  Turk's  portmanteau  out  of  my 
tent ;  that  my  people  had  beat  him  till  he  lay  upon  the  ground  like 
dead  ;  and  that  Hnflein  Bey,  at  the  complaint  of  the  C^ramaniotSt 
liad  ordered  him  to  be  hanm.  Now,  in  order  to  revenge  this,  Haflanv 
had  told  the  Ababde  that  Abdel  Gin  was  an  Atouni  fpy,  that  he  had 
detected  him  in  the  caravan,  and  that  he  was  come  to  l^rn  the  num- 
ber of  th^  Ababde,  in  order  to  bring  his  companions  to  furprife  them. 
He  did  not  fay  one  w«rd  that  he  was  my  fervant,  nor  that  I  was  at 
CofTeir;  fb  the  people  thought  they  had  a  very  meritorious  facrifice 
to  make  in  the  perfon  of  poor  Abdel  Gin. 

'  All  pafTed  now  \n  ktndnefs,  frefli  medicines  were  aflced  for  the 
Nimmer,  great  thankfulnefs  and  profefions  for  what  they  had  re- 
ceived, and  a  prodigious  quantity  of  meat  on  wooden  platters,  very 
excellently  drefled,  and  moft  agreeably  diluted  with  freih  water  from 
the  coldeft  rock  of  Terfowey,  was  fet  before  me.' 

The  (ubfequent  part  of  this  book  contains  Mr.  Bruce*s  na* 
vigatlon  of  the  Red  Sea,  ia  a  boat  of  which  the  (ail  drew  up 
like  a  curtain ;  whence,  in  blowing  weather,  the  veflel  muft 
cither  overfet  or  be  difmafted.  Without  attending  him  ftep  by 
ftepi,  which  would  require  the  accompanying  map,  we  fhali 
touch  upon  the  moft  jnterefting  of  his  obfervations  and  dif- 
cuffions.  He  (irft  lands  at  the  mountain  of  emeralds,  finds 
fliafts  or  pits,  into  which  he  docs  not  venture.  He  picks  up 
ibme  worn  fragments  of  brittle  green  crjflaly  which  could  not  be 
the  emerald  on  account  of  their  foftnefs.  But  we  are  here  again 
rendered  miftruftful  of  the  accuracy  of  his  remarks  by  an  ex- 
pref&on  which  feents  to  imply  very  imperfe6l  knowledge  of 
fofQIs.     ^  Pomet,'   lays  he,   ^  afiures.  us   that  the  emerald  is 

*  formed  in  iron,  and  fays  he  had  one  to  which  iron  ore  was 

*  ilicking.     If  this  was  the  cafe,  the  fineft  emeralds  fhould  not 

*  come  from  Peru,  where,  as  far  as  has  eyer  yet  been  difcovered^ 

*  there 


^  there  is  no  iron,'    But  furely  no  mineralogift  wiH  doubt  that 
Peru  affords  iron  to  colour  and  imbed  minerals. 

The  obfervations  p.  223  on  the  way  by  which  large  (hips  may 
(afely  enter  the  gulf  of  Suez,  recommend  themfelves  to^e  no- 
tice of  navigators,  who  will  undoubtedly  confider  them  with  the 
map  before  them,  and  alfo  with  Niebuhr's  map  and  obferva- 
tions in  his  defcription  of  Arabia.  Our  author  employs  feveral 
pages  on  the  paffage  of  the  Ifraelites  through  the  Red  Sea ;  but 
Niebuhr's  23d  and  24th  plates  and  remarks  will  be  more  fatif- 
faftory.  As  to  the  fpot,  both  travellers  feem  agreed  that  it  was 
at  Kolfum  or  Sues.  Mr.  Bruce,  however,  fagacioufly  deter- 
mines that  this  paflage  being  a  miraculous  one,  we  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  natural  caufes;  and  if  we  do  not  believe  Mofes, 
we  need  not  believe  th^  tranfa<5lion  at  all,  feeing  that  it  is  from 
his  authority  alone  we  derive  it.  He  is  glad,  however,  to  bring  a 
paflage  of  Diodorus  Siculus  in  fupport  of  it.  According  to  a  tra- 
dition of  t;he  Ichthyophagi,  derived  from  the  very  eajrlieft  ages, 

*  once  this  divijion  of  the  fea  did  happen  there,  and,  after  leav- 

*  ing  its  bottom  fome  time  dry,  it  again  came  back,  and  co- 

*  vcred  it  with  great  fury.     The  words  o?  this  author  are  of  t\^c 
<  moft  remarkable  kind.     We  cartndt   think  this  heathen  is 

*  writing  in  favour  of  revelation.     He  knew  not  Mofes,  nor 

*  fays  a  word  about  Pharaoh  and  his  hoft  \  but  records  the  mi- 

*  racle  of  the  divifion  of  the  fea  in  words  nearly  as  ftrong  as 

*  thofe  of  Mofes,  from  the  mouths  of  unbiaffcd,  undefigning 

*  pagans.'  Edifying  as  this  confirmation  of  the  Greek  com- 
piler may  ap|>ear,  we  are  forry  to  obferve  that,  on  this  occa- 
fion,  Mr.  Bruc^'s  zeal  tranfcends  bis  drfcrction  and  critical 
acumen,  as  any  one  who  will  read  the  paflage  alluded  to  muft 
be  convinced.  Diodorus  only  fays  that  the  fea  retreated,  and 
left  bare  part^  of  its  bed,  and  that  it  returned  fuddenly,  fo  that 
there  was  a  violent  reflux  and  flux.  Does  Mr.  Bruce  make  no 
diftinftion  between  the  relation  of  Mofes  and  Diodorus?  be- 
tween the  waters  being  piled  Up  on  either  hand  fo  as  to  leave 
a  dry  paflage,  and  their  retiring  faddenly  and  then  returning 
with  violence ;  between  a  miracle,  and  a  natural  and  ordinary 
occurrence  the  effe6l  of  an  earthquake.  The  (bores  of  Ja- 
maica, Portugal,  and  many  other  countries,  have  experienced 
fuch  tremendous  difafters  as  correfpond  to  the  tradition  pre- 
ferved  by  Diodorus  Siculus  :  they  are  not  only  within  the  reach 
of  authentic  hiftory,  but  the  memory  of  perfons  now  living ;  but 
no  mortal  eye  has  beheld,  and  no  profane  hiftorian,  we  believe, 
has  related  fo  entire  a  fubverfion  of  the  nature  of  fluids  as  fa- 
voured the  efcape  of  fix  hundred  thoufend  followers  of  Mofes. 

The  name  oS  the  Red  Sea  he  derives  from  Edom,  which  in 
Hebrew  fignifies  red:   and  the  people  of  Edom,  or  Idttmse% 
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be  calls  its  once  powerfbl  maftcrs*  The  origin  of  names,  hov^x 
ever,  is  generally  obfcure  j  they  were  beftowed  in  confqquencrf 
of  the  loofeft  and  wildeft  analogies.  Thde  we  undoiland  may 
nakj^  us  deijiair  of  die  unknown.  If  we  had  not  beeo  informed 
that  the  /Bgean  Sea  derived  its  name  from  an  imagined  refem-* 
Uance  between  the  bounding  of  its  waves  and  of  go^ts,  euyui 
nrhat  etymologift  could  ever  have  traced  this  ftrange  coinci-^- 
dence  of  ideas. 

The  deicription,  the  plans  and  views  given  by  Niebuhr  of  the 
various  (ea- ports  on  this  fea  are  fo  in&ruaive  and  fatisfa£tory,  that 
bardly  a  gleaning  is  left  for  other  travellers :  we  can  only,  per-* 
haps,  expe£fc  an  account  of  the  fubfequent  variations  of  ever->« 
fliuShiatjng  commerce ;  though  we  find  little  to  this  purpofe  in 
the  pre&nt  work.  The  reader's  chief  entertainment  muft  be 
lierived  from  the  author's  perfonal  adventures.  The  incident  at 
Jidda  is  truly  dramatic.  Our  author,  weary,  fick,  and  meanly 
9u:coutred,  is  carried,  at  his  o\^n  defire,  to  one  of  the  captains 
at  the  Bengal  houfe  in  that  city,  a  ScotchmaUy  as  he  fays  in  italics^ 
a  relation  of  hh  own.  On  being  faluted,  the  captain  called  him 
villainy  thief y  cheaty  renegade  rafcal-i  and  threatened  to  throw  hint 
over  the  ftairs.     Ke  is  dien  taken  to  Captain  ThornhiU  : 

•  He  looked  very  fleadily,  but  notfternly,  at  me;  and  defired  the 
Icrvant  to  go  away  and  (hut  the  door.  *  Sir,'  fays  he,  *  are  you  an 
Engliihraan  \*  I  bowed.  '  You  furely  are  fick ;  you  fhould  be  in 
your  bed;  have  you  been  long  fick?*  I  faid,  *  Long,  Sir,*  and 
flowed.     *■  Are  you  wanting  a  pafTage  to  India  ?'    I  again  bowed. 

*  Well.*  fays  he,  *  you  look  to  be  a  man  in  diftrefs;  if  you  have  g 
fecret,  I  fhall  refped  it  till  you  pleafe  to  tell  it  nie ;  but  if  you  want  a 
pafTage  to  India,  apply  to  no  one  but  ThornhiU  of  the  Bengal  mer- 
chant. Perhaps  you  are  afraid  of  fomebody;  if  fo,  a/k  for  Mr.  Greig, 
my  lieutenant,  he  will  carry  you  on  board  my  fhip  dire(flly,  where 
you  will  be  fafe.' — ^  Sir,'  faid  I,  *  I  hope  you  will  find  me  an  honefl 
man;  Lhave  no  enemy  that  I  know,  either  in  Jidda  or  elfewhere; 
nor  do  I  owe  any  man  any  thing.' — '  I  am  fure,'  fays  he, '  I  am  do- 
ing wrong  in  keeping  a  poor  man  (landing  who  ought  to  be  in  his 
h^.  Here!  Philip!  Philip!*  Philip  appeared.  *  Boy,*  fays  he  in 
Portuguefe,.  which,  as  1  imagine,  he  fuppofed  I  did  not  underftand  j 

•  here  is  a  poor  Englifhman,  that  fhould  be  either  in  his  bed  or  his 
grave;  carry  him  to  the  cook,  tell  him  to  give  him  as  much  broth 
juod  mutton  as  he  can  eat ;  the  fellow  feems  to  have  been  flarved  | 
Imt  I  would  rather  have  the  feeding  of  ten  to  India  than  the  burying 
©f  one  at  Jidda.* 

The  efFeft  of  this  tranfa<^on  is  heightened  by  the  Visit's  dif- 
appointment  on  finding  the  Grand  Seignior's  firman^  letters  to 
the  Sherriffe  of  Mecca  and  bis  minifter,  in  Mr.  Br uce's  boxes^ 
^hich  the  Vizir  opened  at  the  binges,  with  a  view  to  pilfer 
AeFji^       .      , 

The  mode  of  making  bargains  by  the  India  brokers,  who  fit 

down  on  the  carpet,  fpre^d  a  ihawl  over  their  hands,  and  con- 
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irerTc  on  indifferent  topics,  till  they  have  fettled  the  price  of  the 
richeft  cargoes  by  the  touch,  is  curious. 

Mr.  Bruce,  p.  280,  ventures  on  the  flippery  queftitm  of  po-* 
lygamy.  But  it  may  juftly  furprife  the  reader  that  he  i(houl| 
clioofe  to  contend  only  with  (o  old  a  writer  as  Arbuthnot.  His 
opinion  is  that^  polygamy  in  Arabia  is  favourable  to  population. 
He  pretends  to  Ihew  that  more  females  are  born  between  the 
equator  and  50*  than  males  ;  the  proportion,  according  to  him, 
varies  in  different  countries  of  the  Eaft,  between  2  :  i  and  4 ;  i^ 
He  found  this  by  inquiry  from  individuals.  Now  Niebuhr's  ini» 
perfeft  lifts,  and  the  analogy  of  all  places  where  accurate  rc-» 
gifters  are  kept,  arc  direfUy  contrary  in  point  of  hSt,  Mr.  Br4ic6 
thinks  the  queftion,  Whether  one  man  and  one  woman,  or  one 
man  and  four  women,  (hall  have  moft  children,  needs  no  di£- 
cuffion*  Niebuhr  declares  it  to  be  the  rcfdt  of  his  obferva- 
tions  that  monogamy  is  moft  prolific,  and  affigns  a  very  natural 
reafon,  which  we  muft  not  tranfcribe,  but  the  reader  may  fin4 
p.  76,  orig.  ed.  of  the  Defcrlption  of  Arabia.  The  Danim  tra^ 
yeller  adds,  that  in  the  Eaft  polygamy  is  much  lefs  frequent  than 
Europeans  imagine ;  moft  people  of  low  and  middling  rank,  1^ 
compreh^nfive  title,  having  only  a  fingle  wife,  and  many  of  the 
opulent  but  one.  ^  , 

It  cannot  be  expefted  of  one  who  has  fpent  bis  life  in  gratify- 
ing fo  very  different,  yet  a  very  honourable  kind  of  curiofity^ 
th  ,:he  fliould  have  colle6led  and  ftudied  the  fcattered  informatioa 
concerning  the  origin  and  hiftory  of  the  Arabs.  Yet  Mr.  Bruce 
imprudenUy  inferts  a  commentary  on  Gen.  xvi,  12.  the  famokt 
prophecy  concerning  Ifhmael,  forgetfuF  perhaps  that  a  writer  by 
profeifipn  had  already  anticipated  his  demonftration  of  the  truiti 
of  revelation  by  the  independence  of  the  Arabs.  (Univ*  Hift, 
Vol.  XX.) 

Among  the  obfervations  that  are  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Bruce*t 
cxcurfions  on  the  Red  Se^  feveral  deferve  notice.  The  remarks 
p.  357  on  the  neglected  treafures  of  the  bottom  of  this  fea  feem 
extremely  judicious.  He  fuggefts  to  the  Eaft -India  Company 
that  a  fettlement  on  the  river  I*  rat  would  open  to  them  a  marked 
both  for  fine  and  coarfe  goods,  from  the  fouth  frontiers  of  Mo- 
rocco to  Congo  and  Angola,  and  fet  the  commerce  of  pearl* 
and  tort6ife-(hell  on  foot  again.  The  myrrh,  the  frankincenii^ 
fome  cinnamon,  and  variety  of  drugs,  are  all  in  the  pofleffion  of 
th€  weak  King  of  Adel,  an  ufurper,  tyrant,  and  pagaxy  without 
prote£Hon,  and  willing  to  trade  with  any  fuperior  power  cha^ 
Woald  fecure  him  a  miferable  livelihood. 

Thcfc  and  Itker  fuggeftions  to  navigators  and  merchants  ap-. 
pear  to  be  the  refult  pf  good  fenfe,  informed  by  the  furvey  of  rae 
fituation  and  prodfu£lions  pf  the  places  vifited  by  the  writer^ 
Happy  if  he  had  diminiftied  his  work  by  omitting  his  difcufBons 
and  ihortening  the  detail  of  his  own  adventures,.  Foreigners  wiU 
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complain  that  he  did  not  imitate  the  accuracy  of  Niebuhr  in  giv. 
ing  the  names  of  places  in  the  Oriental  as  well  as  European  cha* 
rafter.  The  confufion  that  arifes  from  the  different  power  of 
letters  caYinot  be  too  carefully  avoided. 

For  the  prefent  we  talce  leave  of  our  adventurer  at  Mafuah^ 
whence  he  is  to  begin  his  Ethiopian  expedition.  We  hope  to 
trace  the  annals  of  Abyffinia  in  our  next  number,  which  will 
carry  us  to  the  end  of  the  fourth,  from  the  beginning  of  the  fe- 
cond  book. 

AUt.  II.  Gallery  of  Portraits  of  the  National  AJfemhlyy  fuppofed 
tq^  be  ivritten  by  Count  de  Mirabeau,  TranJIaiedfrnm  the  French. 
8vo.  2  vols.  6s.  boards.     Robinfons.     London,  1790. 

'HEN  we  refleft  on  the  late  unlooked-for  revolution  in 
what  we  have  been  accuftomed  to  call  a  rival  kingdom  ; 
fee  men,  hitherto  onljr  anxious  for  the  grandeur  of  an  individual, 
•^th  one  confent  ftrip  him  of  all  but  his  trappings ;  hear  them 
demand  rights  one  almoft  wonders  their, language  retains  a  name 
for ;  when  we  view  a  nation  of  frivolity  and  etiquette  gravely 
canvaffing  the  moft  important  poiots,  and  deftroving  that  order 
which  we  fancied  almoft  elTential  to  their  cxiftence;  we  are 
forced  to  admit  the  weaknefs  of  the  obfervations  of  politicians, 
and  the  infufficiency  of  philofophical  fpeculations.  In  vain  has 
the  man  of  humour  laughed,  the  wary  Fabius  dreaded,  and  the 
fceptic  doubted ;  the  operation  of  fecond  caufes  exhibits  an  event 
that  delights  every  true  patriot,  and  aftoniflies  all  the  world. 
Whencel  we  exclaim  as  if  recovering  from  a  delufion,  whence 
this  liberality  of  fentiment  in  a  nation  of  priefts  ?  this  cry  for 
liberty  which  pervades  even  the  army  itfelf,  this  language  of 
the  natural  equality  of  mankind  in  the  face  of  the  moft  powerful 
ariftocracy  that  ever  oppreffed  the  true  ftrength  of  a  community? 
Nor  is  this  all^ — during .  the  long  period  of  Gallic  humiliation, 
when  all  the  bolder  energies  of  the  niind  were  checked,  we  were 
in  the  habit  of  fuppofmg  one  national  trait  charafterifed  every 
individual,  or  that  to  have  feen  one  was  to  have  furveyed  a  na- 
tion. We  are  forced  either  to  rejeft  our  hypothefis,  or  to  fup-  . 
pofe  every  individual  endued  with  political  knowledge  fufficient 
to  direft  an  empire  under  the  moft  critical  of  all  circumftances. 
At  fuch  a  time  can  an  objeft  be  prefented  more  gratifying  to 
the  mind  than  the  portraits  of  thofe  characters  who  have  been 
moft  inftrumental  in  thefe  important  changes,  and  by  whofe  in- 
duftry  and  talents  the  new  commonwealth  has  not  proved  the 
total  annihilation  of  order.  We  need  not  reprefent  the  diffi- 
culty that  muft  attend  every  attempt  at  acquiring  an  impartial 
defcription  of  fo  many  and  fuch  elevated  perfonages.  Few  could 
be  found  hardy  enough  to  undertake  it.  The  Count  de  Mira- 
beau, of  a  charafter  perhaps  the  moft  intricate,  but  of  talents 
at  leaft  equal  to  any,  is  reputed  the  author  of  the  work  before 
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tl$ ;  and  there  is  fufficient  internal  evidence  to  give  more  than  a 
colour  to  fuch  a  conjedurc*  Diftant  a3  we  are  from  the  fcene 
of  ^Bxon^  and  recent  as  many  of  the  originals  appear  on  the 
political  horizon,  it  would  be  prefumptuous  td  fit  in  judgment 
On  many  of  them,  we  (hall  only  obfefve  in  general  tjiat  we 
cannot  help  wiftiing  the  impartiality  of  the  noble  author  had 
beeii  equal  to  his  talents*  That  though  the  work  abounds  with 
the  beft  chofen  expreflions,  the  moft  glowing  colourings,  and 
moft  pointed  epithets,  yet  there  is  difcoverable  throughout  a  dif- 
pofition  to  leflen  every  popular  chara<fter ;  and,  where  there  can 
be  no  competition  from  the  mediocrity  of  talents,  an  affedkation 
of  candour,  a  readinefs  to  heighten  virtues  which  fcarcely  exift, 
and  to  bring  forward  abilities  which  were  never  before  fiif- 
pefled.  Could  neither  the  laudable  warmth  of  juvenile  pa- 
triotifm,  the  well-known  and  well-tried  courage,  the  difinterefted 
conduft,  and  the  manly  firmnefs  at  the  moft  trying  period,  pro- 
cure the  Marquis  dela  Fayette  one  folitary  encomium  ?  Grant 
that  his  abilities  are  tnconfiderable  in  the  cabinet,  that  he  is 
greedy  of  popular  applaufe,  and  that  he  has  exhibited  more  bold- 
nefs  than  condu6l  in  his  various  enterprifcs ;  is  there  any  thing 
in  thefe  that  fhould  leflen  our  efteem  for  urbanity  of  manners, 
genuine  benevolence,  and  the  moft  adive  exertions  in  what  he 
conceived  the  beft  of  caufes  !     But  let  our  readers  judge : 

*PHILARETA9. 

*  (The  Marquis  dt  la  FajetU,  Commandant  tf  the  Militia  tf  the  Qtj 

of  Paris  J 

*  Phllaretas^  finding  that  he  had  all  on  a  fudden  become  a  hero  at 
a  very  cheap  rate,  conceived  that  it  would  be  equally  cafy  to  p^fs 
himfelf  for  a  Hatefman.  There  is  no  war  at  prefent^  and  in  the  in- 
terim he  has  turned  politician.  Nature  has  organifed  him  no  better 
for  an  orator  than  fhe  had  formed  him  for  the  fchool  of  Mars  j  but, 
in  fpite  of  nature,  he  has  declaimed  juft  as  he  conquered.' 

*  The  misfortune  of  Philaretas  is,  to  have  great  pretenfions  and 
trite  ideas.  He  has  undertaken  to  protect  the  caufe  of  liberty;  not 
that  he  feels  any  vocation  in  her  favour,  not  that  he  wifhes  to  fofter 
and  affift  her ;  but  he  hopes,  by  taking  the  fide  of  the  leaft  numer- 
ous party,  to  be  better  obierved;  and,  if  he  be  condemned  to  be 
£lent  at  Paris,  at  leail  he  is  determined  to  be  known  in  the  country, 
where  he  raves  like  one  pofTefled. 

*  Philaretas  has  had  the  ingenuity  to  perfuade  himfelf  that  he  is  ' 
the  author  of  the  American  revolution  ;  and  accordingly  he  prepares 
to  be  one  of  the  prime  adlors  in  the  revolution  of  France.  He 
miftakes  clamour  for  glory  ;  the  furprife  of  a  cottage  for  a  martial 
vi^ory;  the  compliment  9f  a  fword  for  an  undecaying  monument; 
the  language  of  ceremony  for  the  breath  of  immortal  fame ;  the 
routine  of  promotion  for  the  reward  of  virtue ;  and  the  difplay  of ' 
conftttutional  valour  for  the  confummation  of  heroifm. 

*  He  Joves  not  the  court,  becaufe  he  feels  himfelf  a  (Iranger  to 
it;  he  loves  not  fociety,  becaufe  tvery  man  is  there  confined  to  his 
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niche 'j  he  loves  not  the  {tx^  becaaie,  if  they  do  not  lead  to  (<xt-^ 
tune>  they  fubtrad  from  repatatian.  On  the  other  hand,  he  love» 
clubs,  becauie  there  one  gathers  up  the  ideas  of  other  men,  to  pro* 
duce  them,  upon  a  proper  occafion,  as  our  own ;  he  loves  foreigners, 
becaufe  they  are  not  very  ilrid  and  fcrupulous  in  anaiomifing  as;  her 
loves  fools,  becaufe  they  are  contented  to  liHen  and  admire. 

*  Philaretas  is  no  author ;  becaufe  to  the  character  of  an  author 
there  are'  required  argumentation,  difquifition,  ftyle.  The  world 
Judges  of  authors  with  feverity.  Are  they  frigid  ?  they  are  defpifcd  ; 
do  they  commit  miftakes?  they  are  laughed  at.  But  in  converfa- 
tion  fcre  is  rather  defired  thA  accuracy,  and  ornament  than  depths 
The  man  of  accurate  diflindlions  is  there  treated  as  a  pedant;  and 
to  ref«fon  ill  is  effcntially  neccflary  to  him  that  would  converfe 
agreeably. 

*  Philaretas  will  remain  faithful  to  the  party  he  has  chofen,  without 
being  very  able  to  afTign  to  himfelf  the  reafons  for  that  fidelity.  He 
knows  not  the  full  meaning  and  force  of  the  word  conftitution ;  he 
knows  not  the  degree  of  power  that  muft  neceffarily  be  rcferved  lo 
the  executive  authority.  But  the  word  *  liberty'  light*  up  in  him 
ihe  train  of  ambition  ;  and  he  will  endeavour  to  know  what  to  do  witb. 
it  when  he  thinks  he  has  got  it. 

«  He  fbrmerly  at  lacked  a  minifter  in  difgrace*  with  as  little  malice 
as  he  now  difplays  difcernment.  Perfons  at  firft  imagined  that  fome 
great  project  was  about  to  difclofc  itfelf,  and  that  extraordinary  dif- 
coveries  would  fpeedily  be  made.  No  fuch  thing.  Philaretas  wa* 
in  no  fort  vindiftive,  and  he  poflefled  no  information.  He  thought 
of  nolliing  but  of  filling  with  his  name  the  mouths  of  the  cofFee-houfe 
orators,  and  refleftion  came  too  late  to  remind  him  that  the  cha- 
ra£ler  of,  the  unfortunate  is  regarded  as  facred  by  the  man  of  true 
delicacy. 

*  What  can  fuch  a  man  as  Philaretas  do  in  a  national  aflembly  > 
Neither  good  nor  harm.  His  opinion  will  exadly  coincide  with  that 
of  the  majority  of  his  party.  There  is  a  fet  of  peoj^e  totally  inca-- 
pacitated  to  think  for  themfelves  ;  they  have  juft  the  ability  to  defend 
the  opinion  that  another  has  didtated  to  them,  and' no  more;  and 
they  fecretly  do  themfelves  the  juftice  to  believe  that  they  fhould  too 
frequently  tarniih  their  reputation  if  they  adhered  faithfully  to  their 
own  dubious  and  uncertain  reflexions. 

*  Such  is  Philaretas.  He  deferves  a  fort  of  renown  becaufe  he  hn^ 
lurpaffcd  thd  majority  of  his  rivals.  Perhaps  he  is  himfelf  unac- 
ouainted  with  the  reafon  of  the  indulgence  he  has  obtained.  It  is, 
tnat  he  has  done  a  gi^eat  deal  with  the  humhie  means  with  which  / 
nature  furnifhed.  him<  The  world  has  applauded  in  him  what  he 
defired  to  be,  and  not  what  he  was.  Befide,  he  has^  the  exterior  of 
modeily ;  and  connoii&urs  only  know  what  opinion  toioriii  upon  that 
article. 

*  The  outlines  of  his  military  reputation  are  only  fketched,  and 
the  £ril  war  that  occurs  muft  decide  upon  its  value.    His  reputation 

■■ "         ■..,■■ ,    ..  ..I  I. "  I ■     ,1        ■  I    .        .    .  I    II  ff 

*  •  M.  de  la  Fayette  produced  an  impeachment  againft  M.de  Ca- 
lonne  in  the  AfTembly  of  Notables,  i^  April  1787,  a  few  d|ys  after 
his  difmii£on  from  o&ce.  - 
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it  a  ftatefmdn  is  finiihed  and  complete.  H^  will  nevef  go  beyond 
^what  we  have  already  ktn  him.  Scanty  of  invention,  of  art,  of 
energy,  and  of  lungs,  and  ever  on  the  hunt  after  petty  fuccefles,  the 
dimenfions  of  his  clofet  are  the  exa£k  counterpart  of  the  dimenfions 
of  his  mind.' 

Though  the  following  partakes,  in  fome  meafure,  of  the  fame 
levelling  difpofition  we  before  accufed  the  author  of,  yet  it 
abounds  with  fo  many  ftrong  and  judicious  aphorifms,  not  im- 
mediately connedled  with  the  charader,  that  we  cannot  but  offer 
it  to  our  readers  : 

'STEPHANO. 

^  (Mr.  Rabaud  de  Saint  Etienne,  one  of  the  Minijl&s  of  the  French 
Frotejiant  Church,) 

'  Stephano  writes  in  an  agreeable  and  interefting  ftyle ;  he  ipeaks 
•with  Aveetnefs  and  eafe;  but  he  is  by  no  means  a  man  of  refledion, 
ftill  tefs  a  ftatefman,  and  lead  of  all  a  philofopher.  He  conceives 
nothing  confiderable  or  fublime,  but  he  makes  his  advantages  of  cir- 
cumftances  as  they  occur.  He  has  not  become  an  author  from  the 
love  of  his  dountry ;  he  has  merely  written  ^  book.  With  him  the 
benefit  of  the  flate  and  his  own  individual  advantage  go  h^nd  in 
hand;  and,  if  no  favourable  revolution  occur  in  government,  he  at 
leafl  hopes  for  a  revolution  in  his  private  affairs.  Does  ^ny  one 
fpeak  of  Stephano?  We  are  ready  to  join  in  his  ap^laufe«  Is  it  Ste« 
phano  Kimfelf  with  whom  we  converfe?  We  fecretly  condemn  Jhe 
precipitation  of  oiir  judgment. 

*  Every  curate  longs  for  a  benefice ;  every  abbe  wifhes  to  be  a 
bifhop ;  every  bifhop  defires  a  cardinal's  hat :  and  every  cardinal  af- 
pires  to  the  papal  chair.  .  Do  the  principles  of  our  fed  exclude  \\% 
from  thefe  honours  ?  We  fubftitute  the  name  of  a  patriarch  for  that 
of  a  pope.  For  whom  fhall  this  office  be  created,  if  not  for  a  zealous 
politician,  who  preaches  againft  vafFalage  juft  as  he  preached  againil 
popery  ? 

*  Stephano  is  uidike  the  majority  of  bis  cloth,  becaufe  he  loves 
toleration  as  much  as  they  love  the  principles  of  exclufion  and  mo- 
nopoly ;  whether  it  be  that  one  of  the  religions  is  really  >  lefs  mild 
than  the  other,  or  that  the  religion  of  the  minority  has  been  fo  long 
humbled,  as  to  aim  at  nothing  buf  deliverance  from  its  prefent  de- 
gradation. Stephano,  the  pillar  of  proteftantifm,  does  not,  like  his 
haughty  rivals,  reft  his  feet  upon  a  footftool  of  gold;  and  bear  his 
head  higher  than  the  clouds. 

*  In  almoft  all  bodies  of  men  officious  mediocrity  gains  more  victo- 
ries than  a  decided  genius.  Genius,  confident  in  its  advantages,  em- 
ploys the  tone  of  defpotifm  and  ^bufes  its  rights ;  mediocrity  confefTes 
its  own  weakneis,  propofes  its  ideas  with  modeft  hefitation,  and  feeks 
rather  to  earn  than  to  arreft  the  fuffrages  of  mankind.  In  flattering 
the  vanity  of  the  great  we  make  ourfelves  acceptable  to  them,  and 
ill  foothing  the  weaknefs  of  the  ignorant. vulgar  we  incline  them  to 
oiu'  opinion. 

*  Stephano  iifhered  in  his  perfonal  appearance  by  the  publication. 
of  a  book.    This  book  tcUs  us  nothing  that  we  did  not  know  before. 

D  d  2  But 
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But  it  has  colle£led  in  one  point  of  view  what  was  faid  in  books- rf 
difquifition  and' difcovery.  The  mind  of  man,  ever  difpofed  to  in-' 
dolence,  is  grateful  to  him  that  fpares  it  the  labour  of  refearch  and 
furnifhes  a  chain  of  popular  reafoning  that  we  may  repeat  with  cdat 
to  a  fct  of  auditors  lefs  enligl^tened  than  ourfelves. 

*  Stephano  has  a  ponion  c  f  genius,  though  not  of  that  fort  which 
IS  equal  to  the  prefent  fitaation  of  Prance.  But  the  habit  of  com- 
menting upon,  and  illuflrating  the  ordinary  topics  of  theology,  wears 
CKit  the  underHanding,  confumes  our  valuable  time,  and  weakens  the 
energies  of  the  intelled^ual  faculty.  \^  hy  fliould  we  deny  that  the 
rational  aflembly  has  dwelt  too  much  upon  the  minutenefs  of  detd:]"^ 
and  that  the  paflion  of  difplaying  oratorical  powers  has  fpun  out  and 
procralHnated  the  decifion  of  principles  ?  Of  all  the  men  who  enter 
t^ofe  walls,  Stephano  would  be  moit  puzzled  to  exculpate  himfelf  from 
this  accufation. 

•  7  he  exiftence  which  he  defires  is  in  the  opinion  of  mankind. 
Firfl  a  miflionary,  then  an  apollle,  lall  of  all  a  pontiff,  he  afpires  to 
stiother  fort  of  glory.  We  pretend  not  to  aflign  the  exaft  bounds  of 
}ris  fucceft.  At  any  rate  he  has  Succeeded  in  refcuing  his  name  from 
the  level  of  the  obfcure  multitude,  and  ranking  it  among  thofe  of  the 
acknowledged  co^dj^tors  of  the  prefent  revolution  ;  a  revolution  re- 
fpedling  which  no  one  can  fix  the  precifb  period  when  it  will  take 
j^ace,  and  few  can  even  tell  whether  It  will  take  place  at  all. 

«  If  we  had  not  faid  that  we  are  wholly  filent  on  the  article  of  pro- 
bity, becaufe  we  take  it  for  granted  that  it  belongs  to  the  whole 
ailcmbly,  we  fhould  be  bound  in  all  juftice  to  do  homage  to  the 
jn-cbity  of  Stephano.' 

But  let  us  fee  how  the  fuppofcd  author  defcribes  himfelf ; 

'   I    R    A,   M    B    A, 

•  (Count  de  Mlraheau^  Author  of  ConfiaereUiom  on  the  Order  of  Cincht" 
natus  ;  Doubts  ref peeing  the  Navigation  of  the  Scheld$\  Difquifittonr 
on  the  Bank  of  St,  Charles ,  on  the  ff^afer-'uorks  of  Paris,,  arid  on  the 
the  Caife  d*Efcompte ;  Impeachment  of  the  Stock-jobbers  ;  Thoughts  on 
Letires  de  Cachet ;  on  the  Office  of  Stadtholder  i  on  the  Prufpan  Mo^ 
narchy  ;  Secret  Hi  ft  cry  of  the  Court  of  Berlin,  ^e.  i^c.  i^e.J 

^  Tramba  would  have  been  one  of  the  rtioft  ufefut  men  that  ever  ex-' 
ifted  if  his  linruly  paflions  had  not  always  been  at  war  with  his  ge- 
nius. Like  the  bee,  he  extr^fls  honey  from  every  thing  around 
him,  without  the  bafenefs  of  theft,  or  the  inflrdlion  of  injury.  He 
refembles  thofe  rivers  that,  in  their  majeftic  courfe,  receive  the  tri- 
bute of  a  thoufand  ftreams,  and  the  diverfified  wealth  ol  t^cry 
neighbouring  mountain ;  and  then  pour  into  the  ocean  v^ith  an  ex- 
pianfion  of  furface  that  is  at  once  aftonifliing  and  fublime.  Contro- 
Yferfy  animates  Jramba,  and  gives  new  energy  to  his  mind.  Ardent 
and  vigorous,  he  draws  out  the  latent  force  of  his  adverfary.  The 
aniagoai'i  excels  himfelf,  colleds  all  his  powers  and  qualifications, 
and  employs  every  expedient  of  artifice  and  convidion.  Iramba 
liftens,  reflects,  is  inftrufted ;  he  either  ddeats  his  opponent  with  his 
own  weapons,  or  paffes  quietly  on  and  refervcs  them  for  a  more  im- 
portant occafion. 

*  He 
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*  He  IS  prefent  at  a  debate :  the  dirputants  adhere  fcrupuloufly  to 
the  arts  of  logic,  and  inquire  little  after  the  didlates  of  perfuafion. 
Diffident  of  their  own  capacity,  they  have  recourfe  to  the  aids  of 
authority  and  the  dedudlions  of  hiftorical  faft.  '  Iramba  purfues  the 
train  of  their  reafoning,  rejeds  lyith  contempt  th?ir  limping  and 
flow-paced  method,  fcans  with  a  penetrating  eye  the  fafts  that  are 
dated,  obfcrves  their  true  bearings  and  inference,  and  mailers  in  an 
hour  what  mfuft  elfe  have  cofl  him  the  ftudy  of  a  day. 

*  There  are  men,  lahoijous  in  calculation  and  remark,  that  have 
never  a<med  to  acquire  the  art  of  explaining  their  obfervations. 
There  are  others  .to  whom  nature  has  given  the  faculty  of  difcovery 
and  i«^vention,  but  who  have  not  the  fecret  of  enlightening  the  un- 
derftandings  of  others.  There  are  perfons  who  prefer  perfpicuitv 
and  elegance  to  the  grand  and  the  fublime.  Iramba  eftimates  eack 
man  at  his  juft  value,  hears  them  all,  and  reproduces  their  ideas  ani*r 
mated  with  the  fplendour  of  eloquence.  Each  man  recognifes  his 
own  method  of  confidering  the  fubje£l,  but  he  Jnds  that  method  em- 
belliflied, ,  and  he  does  not  d^re  to  complain. 

*  Men's  miiKis  are  as  various  as  their  faces.  This  man  takes  his 
departure  from  a  -fingle  idea;  but  he  modifies  it  in  a  thoufand  ways, 
he  applies,  it  to  a  thoufand  fubjedls,  he  builds  upon  it  a  fyllem  of 
the  moft  extenfive  application.  That  man  has  a  Uriel  and  fevere 
logic,  he  conneds  diflevercd  principles,  he  hangs  upon  them  im- 
portant confequences,  he  conftandy  gives  to  the  truth  he  would  in-* 
force  the  moft  irrefiftible  evidence.  A  third  is  gifted  with  a  con- 
tinual flow  of  ufeful  conceptions  that  he  brings  in  as  a  tribute  to 
the  general  weal ;  he  enlarges  his  talent  by  the  honelly  of  his  zeal, 
arid  iic  inforces  his  zeal  by  the  refpedability  of  his  eloquence.  Still 
another  has  made  mankind  his  ftudy,  in  the  world,  in  books,  in  the 
midft  of  important  aft  ion ;  habituated  to  contemplate,  he  fees  the 
characters  of  men  under  all  their  different  appearances ;  endowed 
with  a  felicity  of  defcription,  he  paints  the  moft  ftri.king  likenefTes. 
Iramba  identifies  himfelf  with  thefe  four  perfonages ;  he  appropriates 
their  faculties,  he  increafes  them  from  his  own  ftock,  he  appears  a 
Coloflus.  There  are  many  men  in  Iramba,  but  you  never  fee  any 
thing  but  himfelf.  Surely  he  who  poffcfles  the  talent  of  engroffing 
human  underftanding  is  entitled  to  fill  the  firft  fituationl  Accord- 
ingly his  rivals  yield  to  him  the  palm,  inJ  are  contented  to  occupy 
the  fecond  place. 

*  'the  herd  of  writers,  echos  of  the  unreflefting  multitude,  deny 
that  he  is  entitled  to  all  the  merit  of  his  performances.  An  error,. 
if  ever  there  was  one.  He  conceived  them"  all ;  he  reared  them  all, , 
The  architeft  has  indeed  the  columns  formed  to  his  hands,  he  does 
not  paint  the  ceilings,  he  does  not  execyte  the  ornaments  of  the 
building ;  but  he  drew  the  plan,  he  laid  out  the  apartments,  he 
ehofe  the  fpecies  of  the  decorations  5  it  is  he  thit  built  the  palace, 
the  workmanfhip  of  which  is  praifed,  or  the  defers  of  which  are 
criticifed.     It  has  been  faid  that  ^11  comparifons  have  their  weak, 

.fides;  I  aflert  of  the  prefent,  that  it  is  complete  in  all  its  parts. 

'.  Iramba  does  not  fet  either  his  pen  or  his  opinion  to  fale.  He 
follows  exadly  the  oppofite  maxim,  he  pufliesit  as  far  as  it  will  go, 
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and  it  is  on  that  iide  perhaps  that  his  moral  charader  is  mod  vulner* 
able.  It  is  worth  while  to  attend  to  the  explanation  of  this  curious 
feature. '  He  believes  that  the  fecret  of  gaining  men  to  your  fide  and 
extorting  their  fufFrages,^  is,  to  be  always  in  the  right;  and,  for  thai 
purpoie,  to  utter  upon  all  ogcaiions  the  exa^  truth.  He  adopts  this 
method  by  fo  piuch  the  more  willingly,  becaufe  no  prqjeft  can  be 
more  interefting  or  more  new  than  that  of  fpeajdng  truth.  But  ^this 
fecret,  evidently  important  as  it  is,  leads  to  the  moft  alarming  con- 
sequences. It  not  only  arms  againft  you  a  whole  hoft  of  enemies^ 
but  it  leads  to  the  perpetual  violation  of  gratitude  and  friendihip. 
\{t  who  profefles  to  conceal  nothing  that  may  be  ufefui  to  the  multi*^ 
tnde,  mufl  necefTariJy  reveal  the  manoeuvres  of  thofe  who  are  only 
rich  becaufe  other  men  are  ignorant.  Take,  for^  example,  the  book 
entitled  Denonciation  de  r4^iotage  (Impeachment  of  the  Stoclcjobbers)  % 
the  maxim  of  fpeaking  truth  in  this  inftance  involved  the  ruin  of 
two  hundred  individuals.  In  this  number  there  were  credulous  per- 
fons,  perfpns  drawn  in  by  the  power  of  circumftaiices,  perfons  inti- 
snately  connefted  with  the  friends  of  their  deftroyer.  In  this  piti-? 
iefs  office  he  difobliges  friendftiip,  violates  the  decorums  of  fociety. 
and  facrifices  his  own  feelings  of  gratitude  at  the  (hrine  of  that  auilere 
truth,  which  is  ever  inexorable,  and  difdains  to  parley  with  the  af- 
fcdlions  and  charities  of  human  fociety.  To  make  myfelf  ftill  better 
underflood,  I  will  fuppofe  that  Iramba  had  written  a  book  like  the 
5eci*et  Hiftory  of  the  Court  of  Berlin  * ;  he  would  have  thought  of 
but  one  objedt,  the  inflru^iion,  and  illumination  of  his  conlHtuents  ; 
he  would  have  imagined  -that  the  coniideration  of  humbling  the  va- 
nity and  felf-importance  of  individuals  was  of  no  weight,  in  compar? 
rifon  with  the  neceffity  and  indifpepfiblenefs  of  truth ;  an  appre^ 
henfion  of  this  fort  would  not  have  flopped  him  for  a  moment.     H^ 

f  ratified  no  enmity  agginft  any  individual ;  he  faw  nothing  in  them 
at  mediums  for  the  inculcation  of  truth.  It  may  be  perceived,  from 
thefe  illuftrations,  to  what  lengths  the  principle  of  exlubiting  truth  ii^' 
all  its  evidence  may  eafily  lead. 

*  It  is  fo  true  that  Iraipba  is  irritated,  tormented  with  this  pror 
penfity,  that  he  of  confequence  negleds  extremely  the  gratification 
of  perfonal  revenge.  What  would  become  of  a  mafs  of  pigmies  if 
Hercules  raifed  up  his  club?  Would  fo  much  as  a  trace  of  his  ad-' 
Yerfaries  remain  upon  tlie  field  of  battle,  if  this  Achilles  defcended  into 
it  in  his  celeftial  panoply  ? 

*•  *  Amidft  the  unrqly  paflions  that  quartered  themfelyes  upon  his 
youth,  after  an  adolefcence,  deferted  and  untrained  by  a  father  too 
eagerly  occupied  by  his  own  fame  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  of 
Jiis  fons,  and  by  a  mother  who  w^s  continually  bufied  in  odious  dif- 
putes  with  her  own  fervants-j  commenced  thofe  frequent  follies  that 
rendered  too  confpicuous  a  young  man,  whom  the  ardour  of  his 
paffions  and  the  cfFervefcence  gi  the  fublimeft  talents  converted  into, 
a  fort  of  prodigy.     Driven  to  extremity  by  the  feverities  of  a  father 


»  One  of  the  moll  extraordinary  arid  interefting  political  produce 
fions  ^f  ^p  f  rcffQ^  ag?. 

bufied 
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Imfied  in  inventing  the  means  of  repairing  his  errors,  embarrifTed  to 
jdifcover  ways  of  fupporting  the  dignity  of  his  birth,  a  circumftance 
upon  which  a  young  man,  lays  an  extraordinary  ftrefs,  it  was  eafy 
that  he  (hould  lofe  himfelf  in  the  road  10  happinefs.  The  enemies  of 
Iramba  difcovered  in  that  ftormy  period  a  long  feries  of  errors.  The 
philofopher  will  ftudy  it,  that  he  may  obferve  how  the  fame  man, 
whom  paflion  blinds  in  the  firft  inftance,  afterwards  finds  in  himfelf  the 
power  of  efcaping  from  the  labyrinth  in  which  the  love  of  pleafurc 
entangled  him  ;  in  how  great  a  degree  the  millakes  of  the  heart  fur- 
nifti  pretences  to  malignity,  and  diet  for  calumny;  and  how  far  cir*- 
cumftances  change  the  character  of  a6Jions.  There  is  a  chain  that  con- 
nects overfight  with  imprudence,  imprudence  with  error,  error  with 
the  breach  of  propriety,  the  breach  of  propriety  with  mifcarri^ge, 
mifcarriage  with  injuftice,  injuftice  with  guiJt,  guilt  with  profligacy, 
and  profligacy  with  all  that  is  enormous,  iramba  fought  to  be 
agreeable,  he  found  himfelf  beloved,  he  undertook  to  fcduce,  he 
confummated  his  dcfign,  he  ravifhed  the  conqueft  he  had  made  froni 
the  vengeance  of  jealoufy  and  'the  arms  of  power.  Jn  the  eye  of 
the  law  this  was  a  rape,  a  crime;  in  the  eye  of  morality  ;t  was 
unjuft;  in  tha^^of  philofophy  it  was  a  delirium,  excufed  by  the  fever 
of  love  and  the  violence  of  an  inflammable  period  of  life. 

*  He  that  would  judge  fairly  of  Iramba  muft  forget  the  multi- 
tude of  falfe  calculations  and  iiiconfiderate  procedures  of  which  he 
has  been  at  once  the  after  and  the  vidim  5  muft  recoiled  that  he 
has  been  punifhed  with  a  feverity,  that  he  has  been  treated  with  an 
uhkindnefs,  beyond  all  example ;  muft  allow  that  few  men  are  en- 
dowed, Hke  him,  with  a  difpofition  ardent  to  improve,  as  well  as 
prompt  to  abufe  every  thing;  and  muft  confefs  that  this  volcano 
has  thrown  cut  a  fubftance  capable  of  being  greatly  u(eful  to  a  na- 
tion. Misfortune,  or  rather  the  occafion  to  ftruggle  againft  it,  has 
given  him  fortitude  and  courage;  tlie  neceflity  of  defending  his  cha- 
rader  hasjiaoghtliim  the  art  of  public  fpeaking,  and  made  him  an 
orator ;  compuifory  folitude,  and  the  hope  of  beguiling  the  hours  oF 
retreat,  haye  converted  application  and  the  art  of  improving  the  hours 
of  leifure  into  habit. 

'  His  principles  are  found  and  moderate,  and,  when  confidered  as 
a  fyftem,  their  trutli  will  be  found  irrefiftible.  I  apply  10  them  the 
namr  of  moderate  for  the  inftru£tion  of  thofe  who  confound  warmth 
of  expreflion  and  paflionatenefs  of  judgment.  He  is  even  capable 
of  an  unlooked-for  compofure  in  the  midft  of  popular  violence.  It 
is  but  little  fufpeded  that  he  is  one  of  thofe  men  over  whom  true 
genius,  real  ability,  harf  the  greateft  afcendancy.  He  ellimatcs 
lightly  enough  literati,  an  academician,  the  laborious  conftrudor  of 
pompous  nothings;  but  he  conceives  an  involuntary  and  a  deep  re- 
iped  for  him  who  has  refources  in  his  own  mind,  and  who  has  im- 
proved real  talents  by  the  acquifition  of  ufeiul  knowledge. 

'  An  inconteftible  proof  of  a  great  mind  is  to  be  found  in  this 
circumftance,  when  a  man  attaches  hipifelf  to  one  objeft,  and  re  • 
nounces  every  other  fpecies  of  glory.  This  is  to  demand  no  fmall 
facrifice,  efpecially  from  men  of  extenfive  capacity,  and  at  a  period, 
when,  to  obtain  the  verdid  of  renown,  it  is  neceffary  to  prefer  a  clear 
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and  indlfputable  tide.  Iramba  himfelf  will  fee,  in  this  firft  fitting 
of  the  States-general,  that,  if  he  haVe  been  the  firft  to  feize  upon 
the  palm  of  eloquence^  he  has  rivals  that  will  afpire  to  a  (hare  in 
the  prize. 

'  He  aflbciates  in  his  literary^ labour  minds  of  too  feeble  a  texture, 
Philodetes  was  the  companion  of  Hercules,  becaufe  wherever  Her- 
cules was  not,  PhiloAetes  was  a  hero.     Diomedes  was  worthy  to 

enter  the  lilts  with  his  Achilles.    But  a  S-— ,  an  N ,  and  an 

N *,  are  not  qualified  even  for  the  fuite  of  Iramba.     He  becomes 

enthuiiadic  in  a  man's  favour,  and  his  officious  imagination  blindly 
afcribes  to  him  qualities,  the  want  of  which  his  founder  judgment 
ipcedily  detefts. 

<  Iramba  has  not  always  been  judged  with  this  impartiality. 
Peace  to  their  libels !  Who  would  move  the  excrements  of  this  in- 
fedious  finkj  and  expofe  himfelf  to  the  exhalations  ?  But  a  pamphlet 
has  appeared,  in  which  a  celebrated  painter  has  delineated  in  thp 
true  ilyle  this  man,  who  forces  his  enemies  tp  hear  him,  if  he  do  no( 
force  them  to  be  iilent,' 

If  we  thought  our  readers  were  not  tired  of  this  panegyric,  in 
which  there  is  hardly  an  attempt  at  difguifing  the  deiign  of 
drawing  a  perfeft  charadler,  we  would  prefcnt  them  with  a  note 
glnioft  as  long  as  the  text,  ljt%  the  following  quotation  fervc  as 
a  fample  of  the  whole : 

*  Nothing  is  n^ore  rare  th^  a  man  of  true  force  and  elevation  j 
laothing  is  more  rare  than  the  union  of  thefe  qualities  with  induftry 
and  applica^on  ;  npthing  is  more  rare  than  to  join  to  a  con^prehenfive 
intelleft  and  profound  fcience  an  unalterable  courage,  a  complete  fu- 
peridriiy  to  the  allurements  of  the  world ;  nothing  is  more  rare  than 
to  add  to  thefe  extraordinary  requifites  an  ardent  and  impetuous  elo^ 
quence,  that  ful)jugates  the  ocdnions  of  mankind;  •  .  .  nothing  is 
more  rare' 

than  to  hear  a  man  exhauft  a  language,  replete  with  brilliancy, 
of  every  ftrong  expreiTion  in  praife  of  himfelf, 

Happy  nation !  to  poflefs  an  hero  whofe  only  moral  failing  i? 
an  irreftftihle  kve  of  truth  f^^W^  need  hardly  obfervc  how  art- 
fully the  Impeachment  of  the  Stockjobbery  is  tacked  to  the  Secret 
flijiory  of  the  Court  of  Berlin^  that  the  mqtive  to  each  publication 
might  feem  the  author's  e^aliecl  failing.  But  was  it  this  irre-f 
^ftible  attachment  to  truth  that  made  him  dive  into  the  myfte- 
ries  of  the  Pruffian  court,  recommend  himfelf  to  Prince  Henry 
^nd  others,  under  the  guife  of  friendfliip,  and  immediately  after- 
wards publifl^    their   weaknefles   to  the   world.     Is  it  by  aa 


*  ♦  Perfons  concerned  in  the  Courier  de  Provence,  a  New's  L^ter, 
publiftied  by  Mirabeau.  The  author  in  the  precedinj  fentence  has 
l^p^foQQdp4  i^iomcde$  ^nd  PatroclviQ* 

unbounde4 
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unbounded  love  of  truth,  which  can  bend  to  nothing,  that  men 
acquire  the  confidence  and  penetrate  into  the  fecrets  of  others  ? 
and  does  this  fame  weaknefs  induce  them,  after  having  bctraye4 
this  confidence,  to  affert  tHat  their  only  motive  for  it  was— to 
^nftruft  and  illuminate  their  ^conftituents  ? 

The  fecond  volume  is  of  a  later  date,  as  may  be  traced  by  tie 
fuperior  confidence  the  writer  expreffes  of  the  permanency  of  the 
new  conftitution.  It  is  introduced  by  a  moft  ingenious  apology 
for  private  caricaturing ;  not  merely  as  it  is  connefted  with  public 
afts,  when  direSed  againft  public  charadlers,  but  becaufe  where 
the  defcription  is  unjuft  '  the  criticifms  that  poi^it  out  where  the 

*  likenefs  is  deficient,  themfelves  lupply  what  the  firfl:  perform- 

*  ance  wants.  The  remarks  of  the  author,  and  the  remarks 
^  he  extorts  from  others,  will  complete  the  inftruftion  of  tim 

*  who  examines  the  portrait.'  This  is  certainly  juft  with  regard 
to  public  meafures,  becaufe  all  are  fo  much  interefted  in  thena 
that  they  will  continue  to  inform  themfelves,  till  by  degree^ 
truth  finds  its  way  through  every  labyrinth  and  perplexity.  But 
will  it  not  often  happen  that  the  chara6ter  of  an  individual  (ball 
•be  calumniated  by  a  lively  and  witty  writer  who  well  under- 

ftands  the  tafte  of  the  town,  while  the  anfwers,  though  they 
may  bring  convif^ion  to  the  few  that  read  them,  wilL  be  too 
fpiritleft  to  become  popular,  and,  the  fubjeft  being  temporary, 
ihall  die  before  the  truth  is  difcovered  ?  Or,  which  is  more 
common,  may  not  the  calumny  be  conveyed  in  a  vehicle  that 
reaches  every  one,  while  the  folitary  anfwers  are  only  armounad 
to  every  greedy  perufer  of  a  fable  that  would  be  no  longer  in- 
terefting  if  it  were  known  to  be  falfe.  In  this  introduulion  the 
author  hints  at  an  intention  of  giving  portraits  of  the  ladies. 
But  here  again  his  amiable  weakneffes  expofe  him  to  the  dange|c 
of  '  partiality  for  that  delightful  and  all-commanding  fex,  that 
^  has  indeed  many  faults,  but  that  has  ftill  a  greater  number  of 
*  thofe 'features,  which  we  might  cenfu re  without  being  guilty 
<  of  calumny,  but  which  it  might  be  ftill  eafier  to  praife  without 
'  the  imputation  of  flattery.*  We  need  not  obfervehowcx- 
cufable  this  failing  of  our  author's  will  be  in  the  meridian  of 
Paris. 

The  portraits  in  this  fecond  volume  are  drawn  in  the  fame 
inafterly  ftyle  as  the  former,  and,  on  the  whole,  liable  to  fewer 
exceptions.'  The  following  of  a  well-kqowncha racier  will  be 
jnterefting  to  many  of  our  readers,  and  has  indeed  much  to  re- 
commend it; 

*  C  L  I  T  O  P  H  O  N. 
<  (Cardinal  de  Rohan,  Archbijbop  of  Strajhourg.) 

'  Clitophon  has  trufted  to  a  venerable  name  to  adorn  him  with 
glory,  and  has  fought  to  arrive  at  fortune  by  the  fldwery  path  of 
pleafure.  He  h^d  that  fort  of  capacity  which  is  graceful  at  twcnty- 
•  five. 
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HvCf  and  ridiculous  at  fifty.  There  is  a  period  in  human  life  wfaeil 
thoughtleflhefs  partakes  of  aftivity  and  candour ;  there  is  a  period 
when  it  is  the  fad  refuk  of  an  abortive  underilanding. 

*  Nothing  is  more  injurious  than  a  confideraWe  name  unaccom- 
panied with  confiderable  qualifications;  than  high  offices  without 
ability  to  £11  them  ;  than  an  elevated  rank  without  that  dignity  whicH 
ihould  adorn  it. 

*  The  mind  of  Clitophon  is  not  only  deftitute  of  ufeful  informa- 
toon,  but  is  crowded  with  falfe  ideas ;  illulion  there  fills  the  place  of 
trath;  a  vulgar  credulity  is  the  fubftitute  of  religion, 

*  He  had  a  place  at  court  which  might  have  fixed  the  dcfires  of  his 
ambition  if  he  had  not  pofTefTed  it.  He  made  every  facrifice  to  ob- 
tain another,  which  for  his  glory  he  ought  to  have  abandoned,  if  it 
had  ever  been  beftowcd  upon  him.  The  fecret  for  Clitophon  to  be 
ibmething  was  for  him  to  do  nothing ;  the  fame  moment  tha>t  faw  hina 
adive  faw  him  contemptible. 

*  The  profeflion  we  have  chofen  muft  always  dfetcrminc  the  degree 
of  ftridnefs  that  ought  to  charadlerife  our  manners.  We  laugh  at 
that  aftion  in  one  man  which  we  execrate  in  another.  Human  fo- 
ciety  is  fufficiently  indulgent ;  hut  it  forbids,  iinder  pain  of  contempt^ 
a  certain  publicity  in  our  relaxations. 

*  Misfortunes  that  are  occafioned  by  imprudence  excite  our  pity ; 
misfortunes  that  arc  caufed  by  intrigue  may  excite  a  momentary  fcn» 
Ability,  but  quickly  leave  us  cold  aiKi  indifferent. 

*  The  life  of  Clitophon  has  been  divided  into  three  ads:  in  the 
£Hl  we  faw  him  flight  and  fuperficial;  in  the  fecond,  intriguing^ 
in  the  third,  icy  and  unfeeling.  Amorous  a9  a  grenadier,  oftentaw 
tious  as  a  farmer  general,  fpeculating  as  an  adventurer^  he  found  ia 
Jiis  commerce  with  the  fex  mortification  and  contempt,  in  his  depen^ 
dents  hypocritical  knaves,  and  in  his  fpeculations  ruinous  law-fuit} 
and  the  lofs  of  reputation. 

*  It  is  the  common-place  and  undifcriminated  charafler  that  is 
equally  callous  to  favours  and  to  affronts ;  that  receives  in  exadly 
the  fame  flyle  the  quack  and  the  jnan  of  fcience ;  that  amufes  itfelf 

*  with  vice,  and  employs  virtue  as  its  refource ;  that  has  a  few  llavifh 
dependents,  but  never  has  a  friend;  that  forgets  in  the  arms  of  beauty 
the  pangs  of  exile  ;  wbofe  affability  is  cowardice ;  whofe  generofity 
is  Qllentaiion ;  whofe  religion  is  terror ;  who  regards  labour  as  th6 
pcateft  of  evils,  and  would  prefer  the  bafefl  obfcurity  to  tl^e  effom 
necef&ry  to  reftore  an  injured  reputation. 

*  Clitophon  is  for  ever  telling  us  that  he  is  (ick  of  mankind ;  yet 
mankincJ  has  done  every  thing  tor  him,  and  what  has  he  done  fof 
them?  In  the  laft  in  fiance  they  have  fummoned  him  to  the  augu^ 
a^ffcmbly,  that  is  the  arbiter  of  our  future  deftinies.  Let  Clitophon 
embrace  the  rights  of  the  people  and  the  caufe  of  liberty  5  let  him 
by  difintereilednefs,  by  eloquence,  and  by  courage,  impofe  upon  hi? 
enemies  an  eternal  filence  rcfpefting  the  pall,  and  give  his  partifans 
alright  to  reftore  Its  reputation  from  its  alhes  [ 

*  Let  him  reftore  to  the  ftate  that  iramenfe  wealth  which  the  ppor 
xnuft  Ihare  if  the  flate  did  not  exert  itfelf  for  the  extirpation  of  poverty; 
and  let  him  by  a  life  of  honpurable  fimplicity  expiate  the  luxury  of 
thirty  years  {  [Letliim  difcard  the  hoary  flatterers  tha;  furround  him, 

and 
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apd  that  build  their  varying  J)rojeds  and  their  ambitious  hopes  ttpoa 
his  infatiable  vanity  and  his  unconquerable  indolence  ! 

*  Alas  1  there  is  a  period  in  human  life  when  the  foul  lofes  all  its 
elafticity.  There  is  a  decay  in  our  moral,  as  well  as  in  our  natu/al 
Acuities.  All  that  remains  is  the  memory,  or  at  moft  the  traniient 
glimmerings  of  capacity;  and  in  thofe  cruel  moments  we  feel  at 
onte  what  we  ought  to  do,  and  our  inability  to  execute  it.  In  the 
^r  of  a  court  the  man  ufually  ceafes  to  exift  as  foon  as  he  arrives  at 
manhoods  What  remains  for  him  to  do  ?  To  be  beneficent  in  his 
decay.  Thanks  be  to  nature,  there  is  need  neither  of  talents,  nor 
effort,  nor  application,  in  order  to  do  good! 

*  Glitophon  will  devote  his  laft.moments  to  the  exercife  of  rcli^ 
gion.  The  readinefs  of  his  faith  in  things  fupernatural,  the  venera- 
tion with  which  he  is  impreffed  for  the  marvellous  *,  fufficiently  fhew 
the  fate  that  awaits  him.  He  muft  have  a  good  fort  of  piety,  f^ill 
of  fuperftition,  as  before  a  fprinkling  of  miracles,  and  the  ufual  pro- 
mife  of  penetrating  fuccefs fully  into  the  darkncis  of  futurky;  futu- 
rity, the  fcare-crow  of  feeble  minds,  whofe  deiire  is  to  lofe  nothing 
of  this  world,  and  to  fecure  the  happinefs  of  another,* 

The  laft  fentence  feems  rendered  obfcure  by  an  error  of  the 
tranflator  or  printer.-*-The  following  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
every  gpod  man  will  hope  is  a  juft  portrait : 

^  c    L   e;   M   O   N.  , 

'  (Duke  d'Orleans.) 

*  A  youth  of  voluptuoufnefs  did  not  promlfe  to  the  caufe  of  li- 
berty fo  zealous  a  defender  and  fo"  valuable  an  apoftle.  There  are 
fauhs  that  are  lefs  our  own  than  thofe  of  the  times  in  which  we  live. 
The  clofe  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth  held  out  an  invitation 
to  plealbre.  Aufterity  was  out  of  place  in  a  community  where  grati- 
fication reigned  without  control.  '  Clemon  yielded  to  the  circum- 
Aances  in  which  he  was  placed ;  the  age  didlated  to  hini,  and  he 
obeyed  it.  He  found  that  it  deferves  the  name  of  calamity  to  be  en- 
dowed in  early  youth  with  an  infintiating  charafter. 

*  The  defire  of  comparing  two  rival  nations  condu6led  Clemon  re- 
peatedly to  the  banks/)f  the  Thames.  He  defired  to  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  two  countries  in  Europe  which  have  reached  the 
higheft  degree  of  civilifation  ;  which  are  indeed  full  of  defeds,  im- 
perfeft  in  their  governn(ient,  but  decidedly  fuperior  to  every  one  of 
their  neighbours.  He  perceived  that  it  is  their  emulation  fhat  givear 
nutriment  to  their  induftry,  and  that  enables  them  always  to  equal, 
never  to  furpafs  each  other.  He  faw  that  the  fituation  of  the  indi- 
vidual was  not  more  defirable  in  one  country  than  in  the  other,  and 
that,  exclufively  of  the  criminal  jurifprudence,  there  was  little  that 
France  need  envy  to  Britain. 

^  *  She  has  preceded  us  in  the  adoption  of  liberty,  and  it  was  doubt- 
Icfs  with  her  that  Clemon  imbibed  the  generous  principles  that  have 
cleftrified  the  nation.  He  profefTed  them  at  a  period  when  it  was 
unknown  what  reception  Frenchmen  would  give  them,  and  when  it 

u  '         '      ■  — — . 

?  Tfte  author  here  alludes  to  his  conhcxion  with  Count  Ca?glioftro. 

was 
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H'as  imponible  to  forefee  that,  vigors  oVer  prejudice,  they  would  fac-r 
ceed  at  their  iirit  attempt  in  placing  themfelves  upon  an  equality  with 
the  nation$  that  have  divcllcd  thcmfelves  the  moft  flowly  of  the 
teftiges  of  tyranny.  Let  us  recoUeft  the  documents  that  he  fandioned 
with  his  name,  and  that  encouraged  the  bailliages  to  form  their  in* 
drudions  upon  fo  excellent  a  mpdel ! 

^  I  do  not  commend  Clemon  becaufe  he  gained  the  affe£lions  of 
the  people,  but  becaufe  he  preferved  their  atuchment.  To  the  for- 
mer it  lufficed  to  awaken  the  partiality  of  the  citizens  for  this  po- 
pular branch  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon  ;  but  to  the  latter  there  was 
requifite  a  conqueft  over  himfelf,  and  that  of  no  common  fpecici. 
Clemon  has  friends  in  fpite  of  his  rank,  becaufe  he  is  himfelf  the 
friend  of  thofe  Whom  he  admits  into  his  familiarity.  His  dependents 
•  are  contented  and  happy ;  for  when  our  fervices  are  unconilrained, 
our  duties  convert  •  into  pleafures. 

*  Clemon  is  generous ;  the  people  have  derived  from  him  fuccour 
and  relief,  men  of  letters  have  been  benefited  by  his  patronage ;  and 
the  animofity  of  a  few  individuals,  who  were  irritated  by  the  lofs  of 
an  agreeable  promenade  f,  has  been  well  exchanged  for  theapplaufes 
cf  Europe.  Foreigners  of  all  countries  are  agreed  that  there  is  no 
edifice  that  prefents  fuch  a  combination  of  wealth,  conveniences,  and 
delight.  You  may  here  find  luxury  and  fimplicity,  folitude  and  di0i- 
pation,  the  amufements  of  the  open  air  and  theatrical  entertainments, 
thetranquillity  of  clubs,  and  the  tumultuous  fce^ics  of  a  coiFee-hourc, 
Thefe  different  views  of  focial  life  have  all  of  them  their  pleafures, 
perhaps  all  of  them  their  utility. 

•  *  Jt  is  fp  much  the  ciore  agreeable  to  praife  Gemon  it^  i^  certain 
reipedt,  becaufe  his  country  has  not  flattered  him.  H2  ferved  it  vfitji 
the  air  of  a  man  who  was  paying  a  debt.  What  is  a  campaign,  what 
is  the  gain  of  a  battle,  in  comparifon  of  whatever  may  forward,  may 
determine,  ?nay  complete  a  revolution  ? 

•  W^rs  depopulate  a  ftate ;  virtuous  examples  ^lay  alter  its  cha- 
raAer ;  the  courage  of  the  heart  may  advance  them  to  a  degree  of 
iplendour  that  the  moft  brilliant  conqueds  coul^l  never  \>eftow. 

*  Clemon  chofe  a  Angular  lUethod  to  condud  his  children  to 
the  moral  goal  that  he  had  jnarked  out  for  them.  It  required  no' 
deep  philofophy  to  infpire  the  attempt,  and  fuccefs  has  attended  upon 
its  execution.  Why  (hould  not  a  woman  of  intellectual  ability,  of 
found  knowledge,  of  fervent  jieal,  form  the  minds  of  young  princes 
to  the  love  of  virtue,  ai^d  unfold  Iq  them  the  talenu  that  Natur? 
implanted  ? 

'  He  forefaw  the  facrifices  which  his  paper  of  inflru^ions  would 
render  it  neceflary  for  him  to  make ;  and  he  has  advanced  a  fum 

*,  [Themfel'ves^  or  become  pleafures.  This  is  a  very  remarkable  er- 
ror in  the  tranflator,  becaufe  the  verb  is  never  ufed  in  a  neutral  fenfe 
in  the  Englifh  or  French  languages. 

•  f  The  allufion  here  made  is  to  the  gardens  of  the  Palais  Royal, 
which  have  been  covered  with  buildings  by  the  Duke  d'Orleans,  and 
conftitute  at  prefent  the  moll  beautiful  fpot  in  the  city  of  Paris.  Th^ 
neighbourhood  was  at  firft  diffatisfied  with  the  lofs  of  their  recreation, 
but  have  fince  confidered  it  as  a  mall  of  a  diil^rent  form. 

gready 


Hi  would  be  a  Soldier,  a  Comedy,  ^i^ 

greatly  beyond  the  tax  that  the  neccfiities  of  his  country  Impofed  upott 
him. 

'  It  will  hardly  ISe  believed  that  CIcmon  has  not  gained  the  unani-' 
inous  AifFrage  even  of  the  party  whofe  boaft  it  is  to  have  followed  his 
principles.  '  The  caufe  of  his  moderation  has  efcaped  the  eyes  of  the 
vulgar ;  and  it  has  not  been  confidered  that  if  he  had  been  more  ar- 
dent in  his  meafures,  he  would  have  had  the  air  of  labouring  for 
himfelf,  and  not  for  the  public  caufe.     *  But  do  you  know  that 

Clemon ?*     No:  I  know  nothing  j  I  believe  nothing.     Ifever 

the  dreaded  light  (hould  force  my  eyes  to  fee  differently,  I  ihall  curfe 
the  moment  in  which  I  drew  this  portrait.' 

We  very  much  regret  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  give 
larger  extra6ls  cf  this  valuable  performance,  the  whole  of  which 
we  have  perufed  with  a  degree  of  fatisfadion,  though  fometimes 
mixed  with  indignation.  In  the.  laft  portrait  the  author  pretends 
to  give  his  ov-'n  charafter.  The  only  thing  that  fliould  induce 
us  to  fuppofe  he  had  any  fuch  intention  is  that  the  epithets  are 
iT)ore  feeble,  and  the  language  lefs  intelligible,  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  book.  But  we  may  fairly  conclude,  firft,  that  fuch 
a  character  as  there  defcribed  never  could  have  produced  fuch  a 
work;  and,  fecondly,  that  no  one  but  himfelf  would  have  drawn 
fuch  a  portrait  as  is  prefented  of  the  Count  de  Mirabeau. 

The  tranflation  has  evident  marks  of  hafte,  but  on  the  whole 
IS  not  badly  got  up.  We  wifli  we  could  fay  as  much  of  the 
tranflatbr's  introduction,  in  which  he  has  fomchow  unaccount- 
ably fancied  that  his  author  has  aimed  at  impartiality,  of  which, 
in  our  opinion,  it  would  be  difficult  to  difcover  the  moft  diftant 
traits.  He  further  exprefles  a  furprife  that  the  Abbe  Reynal 
fhould  not  be  one  of  the  National  Aflembly,  when  it  is  well 
known  that,  though  warmly  foHcited,  he  excufed  himfelf  fromi 
that  important  truft  on  account  of  his  years  and  infirmities- 
But  what  moft  aftoniflies  us  rs,  that  the  tranflator  fliould  feem 
to  admit  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  among  thofe  who  are  alto- 
gether deftitute  of  ability;  when,  frOm  our  own  perfon^I  know- 
ledge, we  can  affert  t{ie  imputation  is  as  unjuft  as  it  rs  malicious 
and  defigning. 

Art.  III.     He  would  be  a  Soldier ;  a  Comedy  in  Five  ASfs.     A 
performed  at  the  Theatre-RopU  Covent-Garden.     Written  bf 
Frederick  Pilon.     Dedicated  to  Mrs  Montague.     The  Third  Edi- 
iion.     8vo.  IS.  6d.     Robinfons-     London,  1787. 

Although  an  account  of  this  comedy  has  already  appeared  in  our  Re- 
view, the  reader  perhaps  will  think  there  is  litde  apology  neceffary 
for  the  infertion  of  the  prefent  article  when  he  is  informed  that  iff 
was  written  by  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Logan. 

MR*  Pilon  tells  us,  in  his  preface,  that  this  comedy  was  pre- 
fented to  Mr.  Colman  in  the  courfe  of  laft  fummer,  and 
returned— becaufe  that  gentleman  did  not  like  a  line  0/  it.    To 

render 
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render  this  polite  decifion  ftill  more  comfortable  to  the  feeliilgf 
of  the  writer,  Mr.-  Colman  added,  he  did  not  know  what  could 
be  done  with  ity  or  in  what  Jhape  it  could  be  produced  fo  as  to  contri^ 
bule  to  the  entertainment  of  the  public.  By  the  advice  of  a  friend 
Mr.  Pilon  fhewed  his  piece  to  Mr.  Harris,  who,  equally  to  the 
furprife  and  the  pleafure  of  the  author,  entertained  a  very  dif- 
ferent idea  of  the  comedy,  and  brought  it  on  the  ftage,  .where 
it  was  received  with  great  applaufe.  Complaints  of  authors 
again  ft  managers,  and  of  managers  againft  authors,  are  neither 
new  nor  furprifing.  When  we  recolleft  that  Cibber  reprobrated 
the  Beggar*s  Opera,  and  that  Garrick  rejected  the  tragedy  of 
Douglas,  we  will  not  be  inclined  to  believe  in  the  infallibility  of 
managers.  But  although  their  tafte  and  judgment  were  more 
tinqueftionable  than  is  proved  by  experience,  there  are  fo  many 
motives  of  intereft,  ambition,  and Jealoufy,  not  to  mention  ca- 
price, that  may  influence  the  breaft  of  a  theatrical  dictator,  that 
no  author  need  be  furprifed  or  mortified  at  the  rejection  of  his 

This  drama  is  partly  a  comedy  of  incidents,  antd  partly  of  cha- 
rafter.  The  incidents,  though  by  no  means  uncommon  on  the 
theatre,  are  arranged  and  connected  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
create  an  intereft  and  have  a  happy  efFeft  on  the  ftage.  Nor 
are  the  charafters  ill  delineated  or  fupported.  Sir  Oliver  Old- 
flock  and  his  lady,  though  they  have  not  the^  merit  of  being 
originals,  are  excellent  copies.  Crevelt  is  well  drawn.  Caleb 
is  the  moft  diftinft  and  beft  marked  figure  in  the  piece  \  but  his 
character  belongs  to  farce  rather  than  to  comedy. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  this  performance,  we  fliall  prefent  our 
readers  with  the  laft  fcene.  Colonel  Talbot,  before  his  depar- 
ture to  India,  had  left  his  fon,  by  a  private  marriage,  to  die 
charge  of  Wilkins,  an  innkeeper.  The  youth  went  into  the 
army  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  wa^  no  more  heard  of.  On  the 
return  of  Colonel  Talbot,  Wilkins,  dreading  the  refentment  of 
his  patron,  prefented  his  fon  Caleb  to  the  Colonel  inilead  of  his 
own.     His  wife,  from  refentment,  difcovered  the  miftake : 

*  E«/fr  Crev^t,  Mandeville,  Charlotte^  Harriet,  Sir  Oliver,  Lady 
Oldftock,  and  Count. 

*  Crev.  Dear  Sir,  what  is  the  matter?  Obfervlng  a  confufion 
in  the  houfe  immediately  after  you  went  in,  ^e  were  alarmed  for  your 
fafety. 

•  CoL  Oh,  Crevelt!  I  am  the  unhappieft  of  fathers;  that  creature 
l^^'hom  you  all  fuppofe  my  fon,  is  not  fo. 

f  Char,     Good  fortune  be  praifed! 

'  CoL  He*s  fon  to  the  fellow  who  keeps  this  houfe.— He  fays  my 
poor  child  ftrayed  from  him  when  a  boy;  but  this  tale  is  fo  impro* 
tabic  that  I  rather  fear  he  has  fallen  a  viftim  to  this  fellow's  villany 
and  avarice* 

•  Crev% 
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*  Crev,  Dear  Sir,  compof^  youa^felf,  and  hope  human  natore  can* 
ftot  be  fo  depraved  ;  it  wrings  my  heart  to  fee  you  in  this  diflrefc 
j^ut  who  is  this  villain  ? 

*  Col.  His  name  is  Wilkins.  When  I  committed  my  child  to  hi» 
care  he  lived  at  Henly ;  he  pretends  he  loft  him  at  twelve  years  old  > 
and,  O !  agony  to  think !  if  he  indeed  be  living,  he  is  at  this  mo* 
jnent  a  wandering  outcaft  and  a  beggar. 

*  Crev.  Merciful  heaven !  What  do  I  hear  ?  Can  it  be  poffible ! 
Shall  T,  in  my  loved  and  honoured  patron,  find  a  fond  and  living 
father  ?  Sir,  did  that  man  lofe  a  fon  of  your's  at  twelve  years  of 
age?  •    :^ 

*  CoL   Yes,  Crevelt;  I  have  no  fon  but  you  now. 

*  C'-ev.    I  am  your  fon.  Sir— your  happy  fou;  that  fon  you  loft, 

*  CoL     You !  you,  Crevelt ! 

*  Crev*  Yes,  Sir;  the  veteran,  whofc  name  I  bear,  took  me 
with  him  at  the  age  you  mention  from  H^nly,  where  I  lived  with 
the  man  you  have  juft  named,  whom  I  always  thought  my  father; 
it  was  the  pride  of  poor  Crevelt's  heart  to  have  me  believed  his  fon; 
I  bore  his  name,  and  publicly  acknowledged  him  as  my  father;  for 
you,  Sir,  could  not  have  loved  me  better;  his  dying  requeft  to  ma 
was,  ftill  to  retein  the  -name  of  Crevelt,  and  never  forget  the  maa 
who  made  me  a  foldier. 

*  CoL  My  ion  i  my  fon !  The  hand  of  Provrdence  h'as  furelf 
diredled  every  circumftance  of  youn  life ;  you  were  brought  to  me  a 
ftrangfcr  and  a  child  ;  I  became  your  parent  by  refiftlefs  inftindJ: ;  in 
battle  once  I  owed  my  life  lo  you^  and  now  a  fecond  time  you 
feve  it.  ,    , 

*  Char,  O,  Harriet !  There  id  a  chord  of  delight  in  my  heart 
never  touched  before ;  and  fure  he  who  made  that  heart,  now  mOvea^ 
its  fprings  to  ecftify  By  the  finger  of  an  angel. 

*-C(?/.  He  talked  of  your  taking  with  you  a  pifture  of  your  mo- 
ther—had you  ever  any  fuch  thing? 

*  Crenj.  I  have  it  ftill.  Sir,  and  ever  wore  it  next  mj  heart; 
(Produc'ng  theptSiurefrom  his  hofom)  You  fee  the  frame  is  fhattered  ; 
it  was  by  a  mufquet  ball  the  day  every  body  thought  I  was  killed- 

*  CcL  It  is  indeed  your  mother ;  and  fee  here  thofe  fpecks  under  . 
th«  eye  ;  are  they  my  child's  blood,  or  the  tears  of  a  fond  parent? 

*  (Johnfon  to  Caleb  'without.')  You  muft  not  come  in;  I  haVe  al^ 
ready  explained  eveiy  thing  fufficiently. 

*  Enter  Caleb  (<very  abruptly)  and  Johnfon. 

*.  Caldf.  I  tell  you  1  will  come  in :  zounds !  will  nobody  father- 
toe? 

«  CoL  Young  man,  yo*  have  been  deceived ;  you  are  Wilkins'a 
fon,  not  mine. 

*  Caleb.    Pho,  pho!    Father,  do  you  think  T  know  no  better? 

f  John/*  If  you  don't  come  out  this  moment,  and  no  longer  dif- 
turb  my  mafter,  Til  take  you  by  the  fhouldcr. 

*  Caleb,  Why  here's  a  fellow  for  you — forgets  he  is  talking  to  a 
^ptain ! 

7  ^Col. 
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<  C9L  That  is  a  rank  you  arf  fo  utterly  unfft  for,  that  it  Ivdola 
pnly  expofe  you  to  unhappinefs  and  ridictile  ;  therefore  your  com - 
iniffion  Ihall  be  fold;  and,  for  being  one  day  my  ion,  the  purchafis 
mooey  ihall  be  appropriated  to  fetting  you  up  in  bufmcft. 

*  Jobnf.     Well,  what  keeps  you  now? ^  ^ 

*  CaUb,  You  are  in  a  devil  of  a  horry,  Mr.  Joiinfisn  :  I  find  X 
nuft  put  up  with  old  Jacob  again  ;  but  let  me  aik  70U  oins  q^ueftion^ 
An't  J  to  be  entitled  v>  half- pay  for  ;ny  fervices/ 

*  John/,  You  fliall  have  full  pay  if  you  don't  go  about  ypur  b«- 
finefs.     \^hdhe5  bis  cane  at  him  ] 

*  Caleb,  Well,  if  1  can't  be  a  half  pay  captala  PlI  be  a  no  pay- 
captain — for  once  a  captain  and  always  a  captain.  \^xit  Caleb. 

*  Sir  Oliver.  Captain  Crevelt — 1  beg  your  pardon.  Captain  Tal- 
bot; give  me  your  hand  ;  you  want  nothing  now  but  a  wife^  and  if 
my  daughter  Charlotte— 

*  Count.     Ehbien!  Moniieur  Chevalier,  you  Jiave  forgot? 

'  Sir  Oliver,  Why  no.  Count,  I  have  not.  forgot ;  but  yen  muft 
know,  whatever  my  refped  for,  you  nwy  be,  there  is  not  diat  man 
living  whofe  alliance  I  fo.much  defire  as  Colonel  Talbot's ;  bwikie5> 
I  nnderiland  there  is  another  branch  of  the  family  of  my  mind. 

*  Comnt.  Chevalier,  I  love  and  1  refped  the  EngUfh,  and  by  gar 
me  vil  have  a  wife  among  you.  y 

*  Mottd.  It  is  not  in  words  to  cxprefs  my  pleafure-*-4o  make  a  bo- 
fom  friend,  and  find  a  near  relation,  in  \<t(s  time  than  others  form 
a  common  acquaintance,  overflows  my  heart  with  tranfport. 

*  ladj  Oldft*  1  could  wifh  alfo  to  Ihe^v  this  affcding  difcovcry 
touches  me,  if  I  was  not  apprehcnfive^  Sir  Oliver,  of  yoiw  imfortu* 
nate  fufpicious  temper. 

'  Sir  Oliver.  Captain  Talbot,  be  ib  good  as  to  ftq)  ^m  way.-— 
Do  give  my  wife  a  kifs ;  I  know,  my  dear,  yout,  l^s  itch  for  it;  and, 
with  all  her  faults,  believe  ^^  ^c  has  a  heart  that  beats  in  uniibn  to 
the  feelings  of  all  prefent,  and  a  tear  for  roifery  and  friendfliip. 

*  CeL  Tal.  Mifs  Oldftock,  it  is  your  father's  wi(h  and  mine  to 
unite  our  families — now  that  I  have  a  fon  I  can  propbfe  to  yon,  there 
is  only  your  acceptance  of  him  neceflary  to  make  me  happy. 

*  Char.  Why,  Sir,  if  the  gentleman  has  but  courage  to  fpeak 
for  himfelf— 

*  Sir  Oliver.  As  I  don't  expedl  the  pleafure  of  Contradidion  from 
cither  party  on  this  occafion,  I'll  join  their  hands  (joining  their  hands J^ 
without^vaiting  for  an  anfwcr — there — Colonel,  you  are  now  one  of 
xny  family.  ' 

'  CoL  Tal.  That  afTu ranee.  Sir  Oliver,  feals  and  cpmp|ctes  my 
happinefs — you,  Mandeville,  Ihall  (hare  a  portion  of  my  fortune  as  a 
fon ;  and  v^y  happinefs  ilill  wait  on  you  and  your  loyely  Harriet. 
Axid  now  ^(adJreJJtng  the  audience)^  if  this  court  nfiardal,  to  ,whom 
we  appeal,  acquit  us  with  honour,  I  fhall  blefs  die  houi*  my- boyTaid, 
•  He  would  be  a  foldier.'  , 

Although  this  drama  cannot  be  claflcd  as  a  genteel  Cfwuedy, 
It  poffefles  no  fmall  fliare  of  theatrical  rtierit.'  Wit  ^if  fel- 
dooi   attempted,   elegant  nature  fcldom   exhibited;  yet,  from 

well* 
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tirell-chofen  Situations  and  comtc  painting,  the  toute  infemble  is 
intferefting  and  agreeable.  The  prevailing  fault  of  modern  co- 
medies is,  that,  they  are  crowded  with  incidents,  and  too  much 
calculated  for  ftage  effcft.  When  the  intereft  of  fo  many  per- 
sons is  involved  in  one  piece,  and  the  fcenes  are  perpetually 
fhifting,  nothing  takes  a  ftrong  hold  of  the  xiiind  of  the  fpec- 
tator ;  and  there  is  no  room  for  that  gradual  developement  of 
chara^r,  and  fine  difplay  of  pafHon,  which  delights  us. 

The  ftyle  of  this  comedy  is  fometimes  poetical  and  inflated, 
and  fometimes  below  the  ftraih  of  polite  converfation. 

Art.  IV.     A  Sfrmon^  pnacbed  befon  the  Lords  Spiritual  and - 
Temporal  in  the  Abbey  Church  oftVeJlminJler^  on  Saturday^  Ja^ 
nuary  30,  I790»  t^i^i  the  Anniverfary  of  King  Charles* s  Mar ^ 

?rdom.     By  John^  Lord  BiJBop  of  Carlijle*    4to.  is,    CadcU, 
ondon,  1790. 

T  N  this  elegant  little  compofition  his  lordfliip,  after  hinting 
-^  at  the  various  evideoces.  which  are  conftantly  before  us  of  a 
particular  providence,  reminds  his  audience  of  the  folemn  oc* 
tzTxon  of  their  aflembling  on  that  day.  This  gives  him  an  op- 
portunity of  introducing  a  (hort  hiftbrical  detail  of  the  traaf- 
aitions  of  the  period  alluded  to.  After  admitting,  with  much 
caftdour,  that,  in  the  beginning  of  his  re;gn,  Charles  Ihewed  a 
dilpofition  to  ftretch  the  royal  authority  beyond  its  due  limits, 
he  proceeds  to  trace  the  fteps  by  which  the  revolutioni^s  of 
thofe  days  carried  their  oppofition  much  farther  than  at  firft  in-^ 
tended,  or  than  was  confident  with  the  intereft  of  the  more 
moderate  and  honefter  part  of  them.  Some  pertinent  obferva* 
tions  arc  added  on  the  danger  of  innovations,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  fubmitting  to  a  few  inconveniences  rather  than. run  the 
hazard  of  untried  experiments  5  and  the  whole  concludes  with 
the  moft  forcible  incentives  to  a  virtuous  life. 

Art.  V.  Thoughts  on  the  Difqualijication  of  the  eldeji  Sons  of  the 
Peers  of  Scotland  to  Jit  from  that  Country  in  Parliament.  fVith 
Obfervationt  on  the  Civil  Polity  of  the  Kingdom.  By  Alexander^ 
Lord  SaltouHy  Advocate  and  F.S.S.A.  The  Second  EdiHon. 
8vo.  5$.  boards.    Cadell.    London^  ^1^9* 

T  ORD  Saltoun^  after  making  many  pertinent  obfervations 
•*-'  on  the  conftitutton  of  the  Scottifh  parliament,  and  the  origin 
of  reprefentation  in  that  country,  proceeds  to  inquire  how  6r 
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the  natural  rights  of  the  eldeft  foi^s  of 4>eers  were  ^e^d  }>y'the 
itf£t  whjich  paffed  in  th«  jrear  1587,  wheu  the  genend  atten^awe 
of  the  lefler  btrons  was  iirft  difpenfed  with  in -the  public  coovieii- 
tions  of  the  kingdom.     ^  Previoufly/  jbys'he^ 

*  To  X  587,  c.  1 14,  when  the  reprcfcntation  of  the  leffer  fcaroni 
was  eftablifhed,  the  eldeft  ions  of  peers  could  have  fat  in  i>arlia- 
jnenty  not  as  eldeft  fons  of  peers,  but  as  tenentes  in  capiat  of  the 
crown ;  provided  they  were  ui  poffeffiOn  of  eilates  iield  independent 
of  cheir  lathers  or  other  hitennedtate  fifpenors.  Nor  is  there  a 
fingle  a^  of  the  Scottiih  parliament  by  which,  when.quali&ed  ac^ 
cording  to  the  reprefentation  eftabllAied  by  thofe  adls  above  men- 
tioned, they  arc  cxchtded  from  ^tiie  iight"Wf  String  in  parliament, 
{n  what  fituation  then  are  they  placed  ?  aiid  to  what  dafs  of  cidzenf 
do  they  helong  ?  Are  they  comprehended  in  the  rank  6f  prelates 
and  lords  of  parliament  ?  All  other  barons  and  freeholders  a/e  ap- 
pointed to  attend  in  future  by  rtpr^entatim.  Did  the  0blJgatK)n9 
then,  ef  thdr  penfonal  attendaticc  remain  ?  And,  after  that  period,  . 
were  they  entitled,  with  their  fathers,  to  an  hereditary  foat?  Vet 
they  are  held  to-be  difqualified  from  eledin^,  or  being  ele^t^d  into 
parHament  ftx)m  Scotland.*'  '  .     \  '' 

Another  zB.  of  parliament,  viz.  that  of  166 1,  is  afterwards 
{he  fubjeft  of  the  noble  lord's  invefligation.  By  this  afl  ^ 
right  of  votirig  at  the  elcftions  of  the  commi/Soncrs,  or  to  be 
elefted  as  fuch,  was  given  to  all  freeholders  of  Ac  king:  to  a 
certain  extent,  excepting  always  from  the  ad,  4iU  nAkmek  and 
iheirvaffaU. 

.  ilis  lordfbip  obferves  it  is  impofEble  to  reduce  the  eldeft  fons 
of  the  great  barons^  'in  all  fittiations,  within  the  meaning  and 
"the  reach  of  this  claufe  of  difqualification, .  bv  any  fair  con*, 
'ftrudtion.  By  the  term  nobUnun^  in  the  a<ft  aoove  referred  to, 
is  clearly  underftood  the  great  barons  or  peers  who  fat  in  parlia- 
ment in  their  own  right,  who  had  hot  been  difqualified  from 
Voting  at  eledions  by  the  former  ads  of  the  legiflatMre,  appoint- 
*!ng  the  reprefentation  of  the  lefTer  barons,  and  whofe  privilege 

of  voting  in  the  *de£lion  of  commhflibners,^fince  they  them- 
ielves  ikt  perfonally  in  parliament,  it  feemcd  proper  to  ab^^. 

He  farther  obferves,  that,  when  vafTals  of  jthe  npbHity,  their 
Yons  wfere  uhdoubteifly  excepted  5  but  the  term  nthkmlim^WiltSt 
>2£S.  abovcmentioAed,  did  not  include  any  fpecies  oi  tenahU  in 

caflu  who  did  not  fit  perfonally  in  parliament,  and  amon?  whom 
•the  fons 'df  ^noblemen  might  juftly  btf  comprehended.    In  &p- 

port  of  this   argument  -the* -noble  zxA  learned  auftor  thus 

proceed^:  .     u  ;  ,. 

?-.*    ^  **  ^    '.  * .    *      ■»     .  *      ■       ■  ; ;  -:     ^ ','■*■     ^ 

«  The  conditatlon  of  Scotland  hadtpreferved,  at^Ica^jiifEfiimnlil 

*cafes,  a  trial  by  a  jury  of  equals.    It  the  eldeft  Jon  o/.ii  peer  9f 

S^otlaild  comxluttcd  a  cfinie^  however  the  courteiy  oT  the  knigdom 

^"'  "  ■"  -..'^-^^  ••    '     %hj 


rUtiigkt  have  conAdered  him  as  nahUt  he  wolild  not  now  be  tried  by 

the  f gets;  for  they  are  not  his  pares  'cttria :  he  wo^ild  be  tried* by. a 

-jvLty  of  commoners,  perhaps  indifcrimmately  chofeti'.     And  he  w^s 

ndt  formerly,  in  the  conftrudlion  of  jury  in  that  country,  to  be  coh- 

ilidered  as  among  iht'  pares  curia  of  the  peel's  fn  parliament,  any 

more  than  of  the  leffer  barons  and  freeholders.     They  fat  mutually 

;on  each  others  juries;  nor  was  the  reguli*tion>.  as  in  the  trial  of 

^ers  of  parliament^  that  two- thirds  of  the  jury  Ihould  he  fgers,  tx- 

-tended  to  their  eldeft  fons.  -  Why  therefore  extend  that  difqualifyii^ 

-cxpreflion  of  1661^  c.  35*  to  them  ?     Nor  is  it  fufficient  to  fay  that 

before  the  year  1567  they  fat  as  proxies  for  their  fathers*     The  rdjs 

of  the  meeting  of  the  eftates  in  1560,  and  of  prt^vious  parliament^, 

evidently  ihew  that  they  alfo  fat  in  thofe  meetings  in  the  charaderff 

jnembers,  and  as  tenants /Vi  fa//Vf.' 

By  the  a^  of  parliament  which  our  author  cites,  it  was  prd- 
Vided  that  the  expences  of  the  parliamentary  commiflibners  froiji 
the  fliires  (hould  be  defrayed  by  the  barons  and  freeholder^.r^- 
prefented;  thofe  only  being  excepted  who  held  of  hoblenv^ 
and  bilhops,  or  lands  belonging  to  boroughs  royal  in  burigage. 
'Lord  Saltoun  obferves,  it  may  perhaps  be'  faid  that  thfs'dxSnp- 
tion  in  favour  of  noblemen  and  their  vaflals  afforded  fitnie  trf- 
lour  \rf  pretext  for.  the  exclufion  of  the  eldeftTons  of  th6  great 
barons  from  parliament.  *  But,  if  fo  argued,*  adds  his'lord- 
fhip,  '  when  that  obligation  to  defray  theexpences  of  the  com- 
^  miffioners  ceafed,  aW  fbadow  of  that  reafon  Will  fall  to  ^t  . 

*  ground.  It  is  farther  to  be  obferved,'-  continues  he,  *  tb^lt  la 
/  difqualifiCation  on  the  ground  of  exemption  from  the  ex^enc^ 

*  abovementioned,  would  have  extended,  by  parity  of  reafonine, 

*  to  their  younger  fons/  .     'A 

'  *  Neither  i$  that  reafon  of  exclufion  applicable  to  burghs  royal  | 
for  their  eldeft  fons  being  once  created  burgelfes,  and  in  pofrellion  of 
property  within  the  burgh,  would;  ipfi  fatio^\i7iVt  become  liable  to 
their  proportion  of  the  burgh  ftent  (or  tax)  for  defraying  the  ^xpences 

*of  their  parliamentary  commiffioners/    *  •    'T 

Lord  Saltoun  appears  every  where  to  have  examined  this  fuh- 
jeft  in  the  cleareft  light,  and  with  the  clofeft  attention.     He 

remarks,;  tiiat  in -a  very  minute  account  of  the  pjarliam^nt  <?f 

ScotUmd,  and  its  diiFerent  form  from  that  oi-  England^  g^y^A  ^y 
.BifliQp  Burnet,  the  very  year  when  the  a<3:  referred  to  yas  ^^e^,' 
Ja  the  Hiftory  of  his  own  Time«,  the  incapacity  ^/  the  .eldisA 

fons  of  peers  to  ele£i,  or- to  be  eUded  tp  parliament, ,  is.  nQt 
^fo  much  as  mentionedi  either  exprefsly  or  by.  implication.    ^    ; 
The  noble  author  having  fully  evinced  that  the  ineligibility  to 
.parliament  of  the  eldeft  tons  of  peers  in  Scotland  refts  on  no 

difquaUfication  by  ftktute,obferve;s  that  the  pnlv  foundatiqa 
*whidh  {uppcTts  it,  is  two  refolutions  o^"  the  Scottiln  parliament. 
* E  e  a  Our 
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Aitt.  Vn.    PotHiealTroat'y  etmj^ingaf^  /.  J  Pr^ofal  fir  tU 
Liquidation  of  the  National  Debt ;  ««  Explanation  of  the  Pr4^ 
'.fofiil  'y  Un  Afptndix^  Containing  a  Narrdihm  afPnaeJangs  therein 
<  nt  various^  ^Mic  'JkUetings,^    JL  The  Egieaey  9f  a  SinUng  Fund ' 
0f  One  ^Million  pir^num ;  the  Preptietf  of  4m  a&ual  Papnent 
of  the  public  Dybt ; '  the  true  Policy  tf  Great^Britain.    The  Cou" 
clttfton,     HI,    Tht  jfhctlitron  if  Tithes  and  the  Reform  of  the ' 
Church  Revenue  ;  the  DoSirine  of  Prefcription  confidered\  a  Nar^ 
ratlve  of  Proceedings  at  a  County  meeting  held,  at  Morpeth  D/- 
(ember  22,   1 784,  reJheSIing  the  Payment  oj  Tithes  ^  a  Letter  to  , 
the  Freeholders  of  the  County  0/  Northumier/and  on  the  fami , 
SubjeSi.    The  Conclufion*     By  Sir  Francis  Blaki^  Bart*     8v9» 
5$,  boards.     Dcbrett.     London,  1789.  *, 

C I R  Francis  Blake  has  fbr  feveral  years  been  a  diligent  [a« 
V  bourcr  in  the  SeM  of  politics ;  ana  though  he  m^y  not  have 
Written  with  much  efficacy,  it  will  be  allowed,  at  Icaft,  that  he. 
Iras*  with  zeal,  and  we  arc  perfuaded  likewifc  with  the  beft  in- 
tentions towards  the  public.  .  The  prefcnt  volume  is  a  colIe<$o9 
of  tracts' which  have  been  publiihed  by  their  author  4C  difi^JF^ali 
tjpi^sV'  ."    -         "  *  ... 

\  .The  Crft  p^t  treats  of  the  liquidation  of  the  public  debt  j 
c^cncerning  i^hich  yi^  .WV.<^h  fear  thit  the  method  propofed.by 
Sir  Francis ;>voiild|tf«VQ  ^.greatq:>ipporary  burden  to  the  na* 
tion  than  even  the  debt  itfclf.  He  propbfes  that  every  pro* 
prietor  of.  real  eftate^  and  ftocjc^fhould  be  afllffed  with  a  tax  to 
the  amoi^nt'of  fpur  ydars  income,  in  lieu  of  all  taxes  whatever. 
He  thus  fpeaks  of  tne  advantages  which  would  refult  from  fuc^ 
ifii  e:jtpedi^nt :     / 

<  The  abolitiott  of  taxQS  will  pu(  an  effcflual  ilop  to  emtgrations 
from  this  coup t]C7>  ^yhiftXf  in  the  .prefent  poilure  of  our  aAairs,  is  1 
certain  impending  cvil^  threatening  no  kfii  than  the  lois  of  our  li- 
berty, and  th^  iubjugation  of  thcfe  kingdoms  to  a  fort^ign  yokct 
Nay  mure,  that  J.t  wul  in  all  human  probabilityj  occafion  fach  aji 
influx  of  people  ^  all  denominations  from  otht?r  Itates^  and  of  courftf 
/ii<;h*an  increafe'bf  wealth  and  ftrcngth,  ;^a  will  enable  us  llill  to  hol4 
up  pur  heads  among  the  mighty  ones  of  the  earth;  and,  by  retloring 
us  to  the 'la(!  dominion  of  thcfeas,  make  us 'rife,  like  a  giant  refirefii^ 
nvi*S  'wine*  fuperior  to  our  diflreifesj  and  greater  by  oqi*  ML. 

It  feems  as  if  this  trail  had  been  written  about  the  concluiioii 
of  the  laft  war,  when  an  apprehenfion  of  gre^t  emigrations  tq 
America  was  generally  entertained,  sind  Great-Britain  had  been 
unfucqersful  in  her  inilit^ry  operations.  But  we  would  aft  Sir 
J^taApis  Blake  when  was  die^tifi^jfthat  vfe  did  not  *  hold  up  our 
*  heads  among  the  mighty  onc^  of  the  earth  ?'  amd  when  was 

it 
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it'that  we  ^  bft  the  dominion  of  the  Teas  ?*  To  anArer  die& 
interrogatories  in  a  manner  unfavourable  to  the  dignity.  o£  the 
iia'tiori,  wiH  be  found  as  diffictdt  an  enterprtfe^as  lo  iiquiikte  the 
national  debt.  -    • 

X-  The^  next  trai^  is  a»  Expiaoadon  of  the  Propafal  f<^  the  hw 
quidation  of  the  National  Debt.  This.  tra£tJs  fq.  miicbbcom 
neded  with  the  preceding,  that  to  make  any  obfervation  upon 
it  "ttfighif  be  deemed  a  fuperffuous  taOc. 

'  The  fecond  part  treats  of  the;  Efficacy,  of  a  Sinking  Fund  of 
One  MHlion  per  Annum.  It  is  fufficient  to,  obferve,  that,  in 
isonfidering  this  fubje6t»  the.  author  appears  to  have  formed  his 
opinion  ^pon  fuch  an  efti^te- of  pjublic  contingencies  as  the 
prefeiit  flate  of  Europe  affords  no  reafoa  to  expert,  through  a 
loi^rucceilion  of  ytars.  \ 

The  traA  immediately  following  relates  to  the  Propriety  of 
an  ailual  Payment  of  the  Public  Debt.  The  truth  of  this  pro- 
pofition  is  fo  evident  that  it  can, admit  of  no  queflion  ^  and  we 
>re  furprij^d  that  the  author. ifaould  have  given  it  a  place  among 
his  political  fpeculswions.  '    ^ 

The  next  traft  is  eijtotled.  The  true  Policy  of  Great-Britain 
confidered..  How  £uf  the*  author's,  ideas  oa  tbi&fuh^e6t  are  well 
fgfcmded)  the  ft)Uowingextra6l,  relative  to,th^  commercial  trea^ 
Wth  France^  may  enable  our  readers  to  determine : 

*  Scmft  men  Jay  mighty  ftrefs  upon  commercial  treaiica,  but  wc 
need  them  not,  Abolflh  cuftoms,  and  the  commerce  df  the  World  is 
ours  without  their  aid.  At  leaft  we  flipuld  not  deal  in  flich  a  ws^ 
with  thofe  whom  wifdom  has  profcribed.  The  maxim  holds  with 
many  as  with  iew ;  a  nation,  like  ft  man*  *  may  fmile  and  imilc^ 
and  be  a  villain.'-  So  (mile  our  oeprt.ly  ndghboara  actpfs  the.chaxi^ 
tiet;  and  fo  let  ihem  fmile^  bat  let  tts  not  beduppd  tKer^by^  Thef 
were  our  enemies,  our  ancient  deadly  foes  ;  they  are  fo  f(ill,  and  will 
\yt  fp  for  evermore.  To  view  them,  thus,  we  view  thenj  as  we 
ought ;  and  knowing  them  for  foes,  we  likewife  know  to  what  w.e 
have  to  truft.  and  therefore  wifely  ftand  upon  pur  guards  B^at 
jtaking  them  U>r  friends,  it  is  poifon  that  we  take  wh]|:h  puts  us  pail 
the  power  of  caution.  Our  moft  ii^yeterate  fbes  p^^t  feeming 
'friends,  the  coniequence  will  be,  this  tinfufpe^Hng*  nation  will  mm 
trahor  to  iifelf ;  that  is,  we  (hall  not  wa^ch  ?t  all,  or  we  (hall  flumhcf 
when  we  {hould  be  watching.— Oj  then>  my  gallant  countrymen,  b«« 
ware  in  time  I  Remem^r  Troy  f  Livinciii^  hi  9^ms,  it  fell  by  wil^s^; 
fo  you  ihall  fall  by  this  fame  hollow  treaty.  T^  let  th<em  mey- 
.dumdife  and  fettle  here,  you  give  admittance  to  the  Trojan:  berfi. 
Ihmviim  t6^.t|>e.fcrpciit  in  the  tale,  whicji  they  >yill  copy,  if  yqa 
^4  them  leare,  ^and  help  the  .iwxal  by  youj  fad  example. 

The  t|)ird  part  treats ^of  the  Abolition  of  Tithes  aB4'tfae«Rer 

ibrm  of  the  Chi^rch  Revenue.     In  this  ttaa,  befidcs  the  total 

abolition  of  tubes,  the  author  propefes  likcwUb  the  abolition  of 

'^  Ee4  ^ 
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all  ecclefiaftical  ranl;$  in  die  ftate,  die  pariih  priefts  and  the 
prdates  only  excepted.  !    . 

'  Tt  WouW  be  iihiiccei&ry  for  us  to  j^vc  afiymore  p^if^cular 
acqbutit  ofthis  volume.  The  author  difcovers  a  ftrong  tafte  for 
lAquiry,  much  patriotic  ardour,  and  not  aKttle  eccentricity,  la 
his  various  fpeculationsi  "...  '.,  '  \^, 


Art.  VIII.  ^4  IfifcQurfi  m  the  Lov^  of  our  Country^  Mii^ertd 
ontJo^u  4,  1789,  at  the  Meeting- Houfe  in  the  QU^-Jemj^  i9 

.  the  Soci^  for  comrnMncratiug  the  lUvdlution  in  Greai-Britain. 

.  tf^th  an  JfpenJi^  iontaining  the  Report  of  th^  Committee  W\  the 
Society  i  an  Jcou^  ^  the  Population  in  Frames  and  the.  t>eek' 

.  ration  of  Rights  by  4he  tlatioetftl  Affiml^  rf  Frohfie^     IbtTbird^ 

.  Edition^  v^tb  Mdifions  ta  the  Appendix^  ^oMsiuing  Commumah- 
tions  ffQm  France^  ociafoned  by  the  congratuktofy  Aiirep  -of  the 
Jtevoiution  Society  tt>  the  National  Afombfy  of  France^  wi^  the 

•  Jnfwers  ta  them.  By  Rkbard  Price^  D.D^  LL.D.JF.R.S^ 
i^c^fJcSvo.  is.6d.    Cadell.    London,  1789* 

tJ'SlOM  good  men,  independent  by  die  integrity  moF  "dieir 
■^\  hearts  and  the  moderation  of  their  wiflies,  v^ing  is  te  be 
apprehended  but  a  too*  great  warmth  of  zeal,  however  In^daUe* 
If  an  uniform  uprightneiv  of  condu£t,ia  conftituliotijij^difint^- 
reftednefs,  a  piini^UH)^  exa^tude  of  moral  and  religious  cki- 
ties,  joined,  to  a  dcipdl.  of  kiaraing^and  an  original  boldne& of 
thinking,  can  elevate  a  cliaiafiber^  Dr.  Price  mw  be  e.verxoa«- 
fidered  as  entitled  to  the  bigheft  rank.  When  to  tbefe  we  add 
a  modefiy  of  deportment,  an  ui/ufpicknnt  fioifdici^  land  a'COA*- 
ftant  deUre  to  promote  die  happinefe  of  indivUuw  and  foctety 
at  large^  we  are  almoft'  $t  a  k>(s  to  conctive  how  any  peodlio* 
tions  from  Aich  an  aud^or  can  be  kfs  thali  perfed.  Bust  pev* 
&(^oi),  is  not  the  \ot  <tf  human  nature!  and  in  iuch:  charJt^ers 
we  ^e  to  look  foi^  failings  in  the  extreme  of  their  virtueSkr 

We  iball  not  enter  into,  the  inquiry  needier  poTitioil  fitbjoSte 
are  prop^  fpr  the  pulpit  1  biftif  every  thing  xonneded  wi^  mo- 
rality comes  within.  ikfH  drfcrtptioo^  fiirehr  political  inquiries 
form  no  inconfiderablo  parib  -But  die  occahoa  r*<{uired>»>(Dra^ 
tion  rather  than  a  fe^mioni  and  in  thialightweihitt.oonriAdr 
the  work  before  us«  ...■:. 

.The  firft  thing  OMr  author  undertakes  to  pcove  ia^  Ihattilie 
*love  of  our  country,  though  a  laudable  paffion  when  ptsiftttW 
dif^dedr'-may  degenetateinto  a  daneecous  vice.  '  Thiaita  iDuf- 
tt^ed  hy.a/variet]f  of  inftances :  and  it  is  ibewn  thata  vitftw^ip 
nuu:bi  ^plaudedjn  ancient  Rom%^  and  fo  frequ^ndjf  boaftediof 
in  mpdera  times,  is  no  where  inculcated  by  our  Saviour.    The 

reafon 
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restforf  giv^n  bv  the  Do£tor  is,  tbat^in  our  S^iviour's  dme  fiich  a 
do^rine  would  have  been  highly  ir^urious  tp  the  general  inte- 
relfs  of  mankind  from  the  peculiar  fituation  of  the  Jews»  Rod- 
mans, and  other  jlatibns.  put  he  might  have  recolleSed  that 
the.  prefect  ftate  of  England  threatens  no  danger  to  the  warmeft 
advocates'  in  &vour  of  the  love  of  our  country  ;  and  that  per«» 
haps  the  inculcating  fuch  a  pa^n  might  have  a  tendency  to 
teach  individuals  to  prefer  the  public  good  before  their  own 
emolumenr,  rather  thah  to  injure  other  nations  for  the  aggran« 
difeitrent^of  their  own. 

Our  author  next  cdnfiders  the  great  fources  of  national 
wealth,  which  be  cbmprthends  under  truth,  virtue»  and 
l^iBEftTy,  On^the  firft  he  is  hot  dnlyp'cfrfiJkfive,  but  eloqucnt| 
^roni  the  animation  with  which  this  (ubjeift  infpires  him.  The 
Iccond,  being  a  <elf-evident  l^-opdition,  requires  no  reafoning. 
Under  the  praftice  of  virtue  is  iifcluded  ai>  attention  to  publiq 
worfliipv  We  Ihall  notinquif^  how  far  this  is  confounding  the 
means^^wHh  &e  end,  becaufe  we  adrtiitthe  propriety  of  the  in* 
junftion.^  8«t  furely  le(i  feverity  might  have  been  fufficient 
on  the  fubjedt  of  our  national  church,  whofe  opinions  were  at 
one  time  pretty  univeifal  in  every^enlightened  part  of  Chriflen* 
dom,  and 'are  at  prefcnt  adbpted  by  tootnany  honeft  and  well-* 
infbrteed  men  to  be  called  ebjiirdkiet.  We  would  remind  the 
Doi^or  too  that  when  he  'laments  -tli^  th6  confequences  of  our 
eftabUfliment  are  to  drive  fome  tb  fceptkifm  and  others  to  me- 
tharfifm,  that  the  former  are  not^i-echiddd  from  the  exercifc  of 
,any  kind  cS^Aigson  that  is  bed:  sftkpted  «o  their  own  mind ;  and 
the  opinion*  of  the  latter  are  thqfe  <?f  the  very  eftablifhment 
whicl^  ir  feid  to  force  them  into  difibifiblis.  Thus  if  it  fhould 
be  (a^  on  ^neiUethatf'by  admitting  a  larger  latitude  in  the  dif- 
ci^itteiiml  fervice  of  Ac  church,  ^'  corifiderable  body  of  diffenteri 
wdOld  be  fwaUowed  up  in  ^her  eftablHhment,  may  it  not  be 
urged  Ofi  the  <Rhcr  Aat  by  for  tbe"gteafe  part  of  the  diflenters 
(the  mediodifts:)  Would  be ikrthtr  than  ever  removed  from  the 
national  worChip.  -  Froni'this  laft  dafs  too  we  may  fairly  urge 
the  iftipoflfoffityof-fdrmitiga  ch\irt?h  that  would  receive  all  be. 
liever$  %  for  though,  a^  we  before  obferved,  the  articles  and 
fcrtriceof^out  Chwch  ^act  preci^y  what  the  methodifts  profeft, 
ftiHreftleffnefsafiteTiiiovekywHl  Hot  keep  them  from  conven-. 
ticles,  from  running  to  and  fro  after  popular  preachers ;  in  a 
word,  from  a  nominal  diffent  from  the  church  as  by  law  efta* 

On  the  fabje£b  vf /irA#f(3r  H  IS  impoffible  not  to  admire  the 

'hoi«ft'«ealwtbf«'Well*mcaning  preacher.     It  is,  however,  in 

mimy  reipei^  by  iar  die  moft  exceptionable  part  of  the  work  ; 

btii  as  it  has  been  taken  notice  of  by  more  than  one  writer 

5  whtfe 
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whole  performaiKe  wHl  come  before  us,  we  fhall  fiiipeiidwliaf 
weAaVe  t9  fay  on  the  ftil^feA  at  prefenu  The  Do<aorncxf 
traces  the  progi  efe  of  the  revolutUu^  tluc  placed  the  prefent  fa- , 
ihily  on  the  throne,  (hews  the  advantages  this  country  has  de- 
rived from  it,  but  laments  that  we  ftill  have  to  complain  of  temm 
very  ferious  grievaiKes.  Thefe  are  principally  the  ie/i  aif  and 
our  imdequaU  reprefentation.  So  much  has  been  written  on 
Ik^  diat  inftcad  of  wearying  our  readers  with  difcoffing  either^ 
we  flull  only  lay  before  them  the  Do£lor's  pathetic  conclufion 
lif  this  part  of  his  diicourfe,  which  we  truft  no  one  can  ob« 
Jea  to. 

*  Bat,  brcthrenj,  while  we  thus  (hew  our  jpatriotic  xeal,  let  us  take 
tatt  not  to  diferace  the  caufe  of  patriotilm  by  any  licentious  or 
immoral  conduit.  Oh!  howeamelUy  do  I  wi(h  that  all  who  pro-^ 
tbk  zeal  in  diis  caufe  were  as  diftinguifhable  by  the  purity  of  their 
jmoralft  as  fome  of  them  are  by  their  abilities ;  and  that  I  could 
Viftke  them  fenfible  of  the  advantages  they  would  derive  from  9. 
wtuous  oharader,  and  of  tlie  fufpiaons  they  incur,  and  the  lois  o£ 
ttoaiequence  they  fufferi  by  wanting  it^  Ohi  that  \  could  fee  in 
meo  who  oppofe  tyranny  in  the  itate,  a  difdain  of  the  tyranny  of 
]o(W  paflions  in  themfelves,  or  at  kaft  fuch  a  fenfe  of  (hame»  an4 
fegard  to  public  order  and  decency,  as  would  induce  them  to  bide 
their  irreguhrities,  and  to  avcnd  infulting  the  virtuous  part  of  the 
communiLy  by  an  open  exhibition  of  vice.  I  cannot  reconcile  ray^ 
lelf  10  the  idea  of  an  immoral  patriot,  or  to  that  feparation  of  jpri- 
vatc  from  public  virtue  which  fome  think  to  be  poffible.     Is  it  to 

te  expe^ed  that But  I  muft  forbear.     I  am  afraid  of  applica« 

tions,  which  many  are  too  ready  to  make^  and  for  which  I  fliould  be 
Jbny  to  give  any  occafion.* 

This  ferious  addrei&  is  fcJlowed  by  a  few  anigments  to  ibew^ 
tiiai  thoiigh  the  love  of  our  country  makes  no  part  of  the  Chrif- 
tian^s  creed,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  inconfiftent  with  a  Chriftian's 
principles  ;  that  our  Saviour  loved  bis  country  and  wept  over  i^ 
ttec^u^h  he  knew  how  wicked  a  country  it  was,  and  bow  little  h« 
w^s  likely  to  owe  tp  it. 

The  whole  concludes  with  a  kind  of  apoftrophe  on  the  revo^ 
lution  m  France^  on  which  our  author  e^prefles  himfelf  like 
lonpVarm  with  the fubjeil,  and  anxious  for  truth^  virtue^ 
i^. j^iaKRTY,  in  every  part  of  tl>e  globe^  It  is  Jmpoi^ble  not 
10  fed  fo^ne  of  the  patriotic  glow  of  this  venerable  zealot  in  the 
./qittfc  of  liberty,  aod  for  a  moment  to  overtook  the  difefters  that 
bove  abvady  happened  in  that  country,  and  the  uncertain  fpo^ 
.^1l«  prefecBt  changes. '  .    ^ 

'X^  coA^ents  iji  the  appendix^  arecs^prefled  in:  the  titl»r:p^gf» 
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Art.  IXi     Oifirvathns'tmBr.  P^ki^s  l^evohiiiH  SirmHi*  ^9ro^  , 

IS.  6d.     iStockdtle,    Ldttdonj  ^790.      •         *        i 

'T' HE  author  of  this  litde  traft  commences  with  ihe^iig  t^^. 

-*    that  the  only  objea-of  laws  ^d  governmeiit  being  the 

faappinefs  of  focrety,  we  need  look  nb,  farther  for  ^rgumentr* 

againft  the  Doctor's  propofed  reformations  than  his  own  exuU  - 

tation  on  our  prefent  enviable  fituation.     Afterwards  briefly 

,  tracing  the  progrefs  of  government,  and  the  maniier  in  wbici^~ 

.  each   of  the  Eurq)ean  ftates  have  infenfibly  fallen  into  that*' 

which  is'moft  congenial  to  their  fituation  and  other  circum- 

ftances,  he  concludes  this  part  of  his  work  with  feme  perfonal  - 

infirtuations  againft  the  Dpdor,  and  inveftives  againft  his  fe£)^ 

which  we  (hould  not  have  expedled  from  fo  judicious  and' well-  . 

informed  a  writer. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  fermon,  he  (hews  the  fuperior  advantages 
England  enjoyed  by  her  revolution  above  what  can  be  expefted 
by  the  French,  ang  contrails  the  calmnefs  and  moderation  smJ* 
good  temper  with  which  it  wai  brought  about,  againft  thefe>« 
f  rious  calamities  that  have  attended  the  flill  unfinilhed  ftate  of 
the  latter.  This  :lea4s  him  to  the  main  pointy  in  which  he  difiett* 
fo  materially  from  the  Do£lor :  , 

*  The  great  principle,'  fays  our  author^  *  of  this  falfe  pHtifophy, 
coniifts  in  fuppofing  that  the  hi^heft  reEnement  cf  abftra£le4  irwih 
is  fit  to  be  applied  Dy  all  mankiod  to  the  offices  of  common  life. 
It- appears  in  almoft  every  page  of  the  fermon  under  different  <s>- 
Jouij,  and  with  varied  forms  of  eSpreffion;  but,  upon  the  whole,  vrtf 
may  pronounce  it  to  be  virtue  gofhed  to  an  extreme,  from  whegct 
refults  an  evil  different  from^  thongh  equally  great,  witlT  ignorance 
iu  opp^iffu 

♦  r.*  •  ♦.*  •  •  ♦•  ♦...^ 
<  It  15  liardt(^ /combat  pofiti<nia  that  CQme.iuidcrfuch.  an  afli^mi^ 
ihape  and  appearance.  There  is  little  doubt,  indeed,,  bi^  H^d^  |)]^fi 
maxims,  clearing  away  human  imperfections,  are  fairer  in  fpecula«i 
tioQ  than  any  that,  are  noV  in  ufe,  as  applied  to  common  life;  but 
then  it  mud  be  remembered,  that  tliey  are  not  fitted  for  adion,  that 
they  are  too  finely  fpan  for  cqmmoQ  eyes,  and"  that  they  Ju>e?'Aert^^ 
foce  incompatible  with  the  pra^ice  of  maokiiid  ;  though,  as'^«^'; 
tions  of  fcience,  they  might  well  be  difcufifed  by  fuch  Detions  2k  wMi 
manage  them  with  fkill,  fince  from  dif<;uiIion«  of  that  kind{bmethiiij|j[ 
i^fefbl  may  be'Arudc  out ;  even  from  oii^teri^^  that  wodd  be  petnir 
cious  themfelves  In  other  hands.  .  .  .  .^  By  attcmiptini|;  to  reoioi^ 
dote  oeceffary  ignorance  of  mankind,  that  j;ea<rally  diinli^s  it^e^  v^ 
Reverential  Wonder,  we  remove  the  ihadc  ficpm  the  light,  and  bla(k 
Aqr  eyes  with  its  excefs/ 


Afttr  iSait  our  tutbor  «apnrfts  liit  ^mpfthetificm  Aat  eren  the 
^)dtttd.jAaiitasr»  of  the-preft,  w|ik^te»  yMdedToiiiMHr 
bkfiU^i  to  nninkiady  havt  been  Mvmtifbdaiieed  by  teo^niuch 
eidighteniilg  dxrfe  wbofe  chief  happoifft  CMififted  iii  rtv^if 'ig- 

''*  AH  our  old  prejodiCcs,  harml^  and  nccottkrYf  no  toQger  fJoSt. 
THoie  foft  delulions  that  cheered  us  in  our  afflidions  cheer  09  po 
more.  The  holly  and  the  mlfleto^  no  bnrer  ^rnifti  the'hSi^,  of 
IsUighter  and  plenty :  Vain  pageantry !  even  Bflbs  andeir  it  dre  kihed 
te  mote;  promoters  cf  vice  and  unfubftantfad  pleafores  that  hang 
B0I  on  the  Kp!  Tfaefame  dry  and  unfeeimg  ideas  are  extended  to 
dher  inoooent  frivolides^  that  4Ufe  more  atlerefting  to  the  geriehdity 
tf  sn^kiad }  and  thje  mind  is  k^  bate  to  the  cotti  impnffiolA  'that  • 
jtafim  may  make  ufm  it»  whik  venenble.ecn)rs  are  overtorned,  as 
tl^c^thedrak of  lA^ient  days  iven;  tc^^rtntned  by  the  images fif  re- 
VJelUon.  and  were  exchanged  for  the  r/^^m^cof^v^eoG^ef^mo- 
dcfj^chapcL*    -       .  .  ,-  ; 

'^  We- have  gii^en  thrs  long  «xtraA  be^til^  We  coiU^  jio'lvay 
de>  joAice  to^e  author^s  arguments  but  by  giving  diem  tli  hi^ 
oim  .wofds^  We  are  fetdy  to  allow  dm  a^  ingenidiis'^  apo- 
lofff  for  keeping  the  vulgar  in  ignorance  ar  ever  we  met  with ; ' 
ami  without  giving  our  opinion  on  the  fubje£)r,  fliaB  leaVeour 
seadet:9  to  form  their  own. 

The  reft  of  the  {Pamphlet  contains  htany  fenfiblc  renKtrks  on 
tljic  Do6lor*s  ferrtion,  whh  more  in\^(*fiVfe,  however^  ^tten^ao- 
pieai!^  to  as  necelTary.  We  are  reidy  to  gi"ve  the  writer  Credit 
fitf  the  beft  intentions;  andxrharity  induces  as  to  cJ^tehd  hittixhe 
tf>  Dr.  Price^  how  much  foevei*  we  may  diflfer  from  hiba?  ' 

*■  ■;  ■     '..      ■  ■  <"      .^     '    ■  ■'    '.  ■.'  ■  ii^     ^' n  iji     I, II Hi    mi>tn''>i'b\    ■ 

AUT.  X.   The  Phildjophy  of  Natural  ffj/Iory,  By  ITiSiam  Sm^Ue^ 
Mmb^  of  the  Antiquarian  and  Royaf  Sojciaies  of  J^Jfhirgh. 
"4to.  il.  IS.   boards.    Edinburgh,  printed:  fold  by  j^a^U, 
*  Lbftdon.    1790. 

[  Omttnited.^  .       .    >^ 

nr^HK  fcWea  of  Chap.^;  tftfet  of  /^<f7;  is  curious ^mPtn- 
■*  ^  explfckWc.  it  tes-  Ifeffled-  all  the^  efforts  of  ihoft  t*itofo- 
phc»  who  would  derive  Irffom  hiei'e  jnechanifm,  and  theliiWi- 
Jcation  of  motion.  Mt ;  SiW^me^confiders;'  t.  Pitrttmn^is. 
Inftaneei  of  this  will  Wadify  oceurto  the  reader;  Birtfe  d^  the 
(jime  f^ecies  >QiM  iheiV  ne^fts  uniformly  in  the  ferae  ttfatirttr. 
TJwiolitary  wafp  digs  Holis  !n  the  fand,  into  each  iTi^Bich 
flwidtpofii*3m  egg.  The  mother,  thougji  (he  lee*  no^ltopni 
«ca|^herfe^^  ooltaSb  tor  ^  ^elvc  fmaB  grecii  wbfn^^l^s 
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them 44KHi^a«€^f^«|t4iuriy)t  skffA ^fiitg» jthem^tntbe^hri^ ih fitdiA 
msw>Aeio^htit.tM¥  QMioijMve^  '^'^hofli^tbe  3ioitttg<cflfeer|iittiK«si 
furoUied  wiitktk^' ftH^d  !wlNi$h!iHitu«e  its  fiappftvt^ 

Ranees  and  Jituations.  In  the  torrid  climate  of  Senegid|>»^lbo 
'oftrich  negle£b  her.  eggs  duripg  the  day,  but  fits  upon  them  ia 

the  night.  At  ihe  CJa|)|e*  of  Good  Hi^pe  fee  cohtinues,the  io^ 
cubation  during  both  day  and  nigfat.     B^es^  when  occ^on.rej^ 

quires*  augment  their  cells.     *  When  a  wafp,  in  attempting  tp 

*  transport  a  dead  conapanion  from  theneft,  iinds  the  19^4.  to^ 
^  heavy,- he  cuts  off  its  head,  and  carries  it  out  in  twaportiof^ 
^  -r^f^Uv  countries  infeftrd  with  mookies,  -many  birds,  wwhiohr^n 

^  Othjerdifngtiss  build  ini)uflies  and  the.  clefts  of  trees^.Ia^pe^ 

*  their  laefts  upon  fleMbrtitwigs,  aad,  by  thi$:ingenioiisidmi^ 
«  elode  the  rapacity  of  their  enemies/  ^^  Inflinet5^impf!>i^^^ 
by  txpiriihce  ami  lihfetmH&n^  Inft!n<^s  are  orighiai  qnalitie^  of 
the  mind,  and  are  called  into  a6Hon  by  circumftancer  and^Atu^ 
ation*  An  in&nt  ^pntaneoufly  applies  it»  lips  to  xht^  mpfit. 
A  calf  juiihes,  before  its  horns  are  grow^nr.  Inftindnatft  ht) 
coniideredaS'  an  inferior  4>^cies  of  rea(ooy  which  cVi  beim^ 
prove^  by  attention  and  application.  •. .   ^^  ^  -.y 

In  Cl^p*  VI,  Mr.  SmetUe  confiders  the  ftve-faifM*  *T}m 
more  immediate  organ  of  fmelling  xstJBi^  pi^itwy  fmmirmi^ 
which  is  foft,  vaCcuIar,  and  poroM^coyeced' with  nu^eiro«|$  {>&* 
piU^,  and  totally  iipvefted  with  iniuutq^f^mificatioiis  S4id^iiitvo<M 
lutions  of  nerves  that  are  atmoft  naked.  All  bodies 4n^|iai|if«| 
conftantly  emit  efBuvia,  .or  emanacionsy  fipom^  their  AibftiUlc^ 
whfch  float  in  the  atmofphere,.,are  drawn  imo.the  no^ife  ^toiig; 
with  the  air,  and  ftimiilate  the  olfaftory  nerves.  Thefc  nerves 
are  dsf^ded  from  acrid  odours  by  the  fecretion  of  a^  thick 
infipid  mucus.  In  the  ftate  of  natiu-e  the  fenie  of  fmel!  woald 
aloni*  ber  perhaps  AifScicnt  to  guard  us  ^gainft  poifons ;  but  the 
refinements  6f  cookery  confound  our  fenfatiom,  and  diminish 
theiriceenefs.  This  feelfn*  is  more  acute  in  fome  animals  than 
in  others.  The  dog,  the  fox,  the  raven,  ice,  poflefs  it  in  a  re- 
markable degree.  The  tongue  and  palate  are  the  great  orgam 
of  iqj^mg.  Thefe  arc  covered  with  nerves  terminating  in  pa- 
pillae, which  expand  on  the  application. of  any  Apid'iiiti{bdti£,' 
This  feiife,  if  not  vitiated,  would  »Kflb>.^i«s  in  the  iele^kion  of 
wbokfome  food, — ^Thc  organ  of  hearifig  is/tte^ear.  ■.  Th»JCZtoik^ 
are  cylindrical,  contorted,  and  become 'gradtiaUy  fmallwi^tilf 
they  reach  the  tympanum^  or  drum.  JSound  llfc  conveyed- by ctiwJ 
undulations  or  pulfes  of  the  air.  In.  infaoDs  the  (eiifex)^^he«rj^: 
ing^i^  obtufe,  becaufe  the  bones  of  :|4^^  ears  arcvfoj^andbcaoRliV 
]a^liipus,,and  the  tremulations  cxclt^  in  thefearo  weaki.  ^tilbaalt 
childrcii  are  extremely  fond  of  noife.*-»Xb^  fcnfc  ofjfWIrWlk' 
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^AfiiMoiftur  die  wfc^  hoif^  biu  it.  '»  «NMi&  pteticidai^  «Me 
im  die  flM,  4uad  ^dpecially  at  the  dips  of  the  iingfa^.  The 
Mnrous  papUhe, .  whick  are  tbe«  ot^gaos  of  the  fen^kioii^  feem  t6 
liexaipable  of  era&ion^  upon  die  afj^iUfUttioBi  of  an  ex^mal  ob- 
je^  The  fenie  ei  fttmg  u  the  moit  noble,  and  thrmoftr^ 
iSn^d*  The  pardcks  of  light  are  etiaitted  from  luminous  bodies 
m  ftraight  lines,  and  with  inconceiveable  cderity.  Thcf  are 
jiot  originally  kboiogeneous,  biit  confift  of  feven  different  kind&. 
MTIieie  fingly  convey  the  feniation  of  the  red,  the  orange,  the 
^loHS  the  green,  the  Uue,  die  indigoy  and  the  vic^et^  and 
dieir  variotis  combinations  iumifh  us  with  all  our  ideas  of  coh 
ilottrJ  The  rajTS  of  light  enter, the  pupil,  pafs  through  the  aqueous, 
tnryftalline^  and  vitreous  humours,  are  collected  at  the  bottom  of 
,Ae  eye,  aind  fcMrm  a  picture  on  the  retina^  which  is  a  iine  ex*- 
jpNuTioo  of  the  medullary  fibres  of  the  opdc  nerve.  Mr*  Smellit 
^ves  a  view  of  Dr.  Reid's  dieory  of  double  and  inverted  viiion, 
and  <£  the  OKthod  of  efttmating  diftance.  He  clofes  t^e  chapter 
.with  an:acx:ottnt  of  die  Abbe  de  CondiUac's  TraiU  ides  Senfa^om:^ 
ik  wfakh  that  author  confiders  what  would  be  the  feelings  and 
4iiUoas  0i  man»  if  1^  pofleiTcd  only  one,  or  a  certain  3iun&er  of 
tfie  fenfes. 

'  Qhae^  VII.  ti^ats  of  infancy.  Savages,  in  general,  diicover 
^Mirei^fiaeriimeiit  and  proprtecy  of  coaduii^  in  the  managenoent, 
4f  dieir  children^  than  aadons  who  call  thenafelves  civilifed. 
.They  are  attentive  to  deaniineis,  and  encourage  exercife*  ^  But, 
4iif«nncd  (bcietyj,  -the  tendernefs  and  prejudices  of  mothers  o&en 
lEitin.die  Qooftituttoft  of  their  infants.  The  noctbem  nations, 
flhinge  their  ncrw^-born  offspring  into  cold  water.  The  Lap- 
jbadcffs  expofe  their  infants  ond^  fnoiw  till  they  are  almoft  dead 
With  <St>ldv  and  then  throw  them  into  a  warm  bath.  'Hie  time 
itlowed  Sot  fuckling  varies  in  different  fociedes.  .  <  In  Ho3|and, 
^  in  Itaiy^  in  Tut4cey,  and  over  die  whole  LeVant,  trhil^'cj), 
^.dwdng  the  firft  y^ar,  tu^e  not  permitted  to  taOe  any  other 
;*.  food.  The  Canadian  fiivages  nurfe  their  chiJcJrcn  fourxnr  five 
-^  y^arc^  or. even  ftx  or  feven.'  \n  cafes  of  neceiSty,^  recourfe 
^  m»y  beJiad  to' the  milk  of  quadrupeds ;  but  the  children  ought 
ihen  .to  be  (Miged  to  fu<;k:  the  animal's  teat,  for  the  Sow  of  the 
Sdiva  is  ditiS'promoted,  and  digeffion  affifted. 
,  Ch^>»  VUI.  treats  of  the  .growth  mi  foad  of  smimals.  The 
^ue  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  is  the  moft  conducive 
to  the  porfedlion  of  the  human  (pecies.  The  Gentoos,_who  are 
«ouriihed  by  plants  and 'milk, alone,  are  in  general  a  mcagfeand 
A  feeble  race.  In  the  tropical  regions  the  vegetables  ^rcMBore 
^Qidful,  more  various,  and  more  luxuriant,. and  fiorm  a,£i^- 
<apal  i>art  of  the  fubiiftence  of  the  jiadves.  Th6  inhabitants  of 
i^old  countrtes  indulge -move  freely  in  animal  food.  Thibre  is 
UMDLpiant  that  is  not  ufeful  to  fomc  of  the  quadrupeds  j  and  even 
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^Ihcr.    'Hciicc  the  di¥«rfity  of  appetites,  for  food  is  the  grafc 
caufe  of  the  dtffufiou  of  tiuiklu^  over  every  part  of  the  gk^t^ 

«  Mottkt^s,  thfc  el^p!iitit»  and  Amoberos,  fk  dn  the  torrid  -ijctUt^ 
becaufe  they  feed  on  vegetables  which  floarifh  there  dttr'mg  the.wht^ 
year»  The  reio-dcer  inhabit  the  cold  regions  of  the  north,  becai^e 
thefe  countries  produce  the  greateft  quantity  of  the  lichen,  a  4>e^ef 
d  mdSs  *y  which  is  their  beloved  food^  The  pelican  makes  choke 
of  dry  and  dcfert  plates  to  lay  her  eggs.  When  her  young  atii 
hatched;  fhe  is  obliged,  to  bring  water  to  them  from  great  didances, 
^o  enable  hier  to  perform  this  neceilkry  office.  Nature  has  provided 
her  *^ich  a  large  (ac,  which  extends  from  the  tip  of  the  under  man- 
dible of  her  bjflto  the  throat,  and  holds  as  much  water  as  will  fuppiy 
her  brood  for 'iWeral  days.  This  water  (he  pours  into  the  neft  t» 
tool  her  yoin'g,'  to  allay,  their  thirft,  and  to  teach  them  to  {misu 
Lions,  tygers,  aAd  Other  rapacious  animals,  fefort  to  thefe  neHs, 
drink  the  water,  and  are  faid  hot  to  injure  the  young.  The  gdat 
afcei^ds  the  rocky^recipice  to  crop  the  leavies  of  (hrubs  and  other  fa- 
Vpunte  plants.  The  floth  and  the  fqairrel  feed  upon  the  leaves  and 
the  fruit  of  trees,  and  are  therefore  furnifhed  \vith  feet  which  enable 
thcih  to  climb.*  \    '     \      '  :  ' 

Ijife^  that  feed  upon  carrion  always  ^oid  livmg  aniimJab 
Reaumur  laid  bare  the  tihigh  of  a  pigeon,  .and  sq^plred  to  k  4 
flice  of  beef  fbU  of  maggots.  The  if&<5bidtlcc«)9red  taieafaMi^ 
mtA  thofethat  remained  on  the  fleili  df  the -pig^oh  p«riA^P^ 
©igcftiofi  is  -chiefly  i^rformed  hyU^t  MS^\ri^f<kf^*^4tk 
gaftric  liquor  fecretcd  in  the  ftomach/  In  granivdrbttS  WMi*fe 
Bi-pdigipus  muicular  a<Sion  of  the  gis^sard  feems  to  cb-^oiyie^ 
FovtFk  pick  up  fmall  pebbles,  probably  to  affift  in  the  comfi!^ 
nation  of  their ^fpod.  But  if  the  gaftric  liquor  difTolves  aHfOMJI 
fubftances,  why  does  it  not  corrode  the  coats  of  the  ftomach  Ui- 
felf  ?  Mr.  John  Hunter  made  a  curious  difcoyery,  that  it  ^i^ 
a£b  as  9  folvent  on  dead  matter.  After  the  fooa  pafies  thtfy^ 
lorus  it  is  abforbed  by  the  lafteals,  and  difcharged  into  the  2Mi<- 
£utneous  fyftem.  *  , 

The  fubjeift  of  Chap.  IX.  is  the  fikes  $f  mtmals  -and  ^egt^ 
4iihliS4  With  fpg^ri  to  the  fexes  of  animals,  few  obfervatJ^Jffe 
occur.  The'diftinftion  of  fcfx  is  the  bond  of  union  among  tui. 
jdividufids,  the  bafts  of  all l^e  tender  and  benevolent  paffiotts,.fuul 
jtfie  great  fourf^e  of  all  the  pieafures  of  life*  The  male  is  ^a»- 
^eraHy  diftinguiChed  by  ftrength,  vigour,  and  intrepidity*  Tbj* 
c6nftitution  of  the  female  is  more  feeble  and  lax,  and  the  mi^ 
is  more  fufceptiWe  of  the  foftcr  feelings,  and  lefs  capabkf  «f 
iteady  eic^iods/  Modefty  is  the  virtue  by  which  the  females 
f^l  the  Pude^  '^ults  of  the  m^es,  and  it  is  the  iFre(iftS>le 

.-^•^e  arefurprifed  to  find  bur  reijpe6lable  author  comrnit  thS«:9yer- 
'fight^  y\it'4i<ben  Qx  livirwort  is  entirely  unlike  the  mofi^  and  ^ke  fa 
*idSlinJl  genus.  ' -      ^   ...........  .        ^-    ; 
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elMrm  by  which  diey  ftiiiudate  the  mrdoar  of  pirfl 
iki^  pleafiire  of  onjoymenc.     In  moft  of  the  aotmalt  the  male  isr 
larger  and  nore  betutifiil  thaa  die  femde.    In  Che  birds  of  prey 
this  order  is  reverted.    The  miks  of  iraie  genera  differ  widely 
from  the  females : 

*  The  glow-woriD,  an  animal  condemned  to  crawl  perpetually  on 
Ihc  furface  of  the  earth,  is  a  female ;  and  the  male,  inftead  of  a 
reptiie,  is  a  fcarabaeus,  or  beetle,  fumiihed  with  four  wbgs.  A  ipe* 
cies  of  pkofphorus,  emitted  from  the  body  of  the  female,  csrotes 
the  attention  of  this  apparently  ftranp;e  m^,  mho  darts  down  upon 
her,  and  adually  enables  her  to  continae  the  kind.  The  female  of 
another  fpecies  of  beetle  it  a  perfeft  reptile*  and  has  not  the  imalleft 
veftige  of  wings ;  bat  the  male  is  a  real  beetle,  wit)i .  four  wingSt 
and  is  fo  difprpportioned  to  the  female  in  fise,  that' their  junAxon 
Qiould  appear  to  be  equally  fingular  as  that  of  a  ram  ai^d  an  elo- 
Jphant.  with  regard  to  the  pucerous,  or  vine  fretters,  the  males 
are  winged ;  but  the  females  remain  dnring  life  totally  deftitute  cf 
wings.  In  feme  fpecies  of  them,  however^  the  females  hare  wings, 
and  thefe  inilruments  of  motion  are  denied  to  the  males.  Between 
the  fize  of  the  male  and  female  pncerous  there  is  likewife  a  remark- 
able difproportion.  The  males*  particolarly  thofe  which  have  no 
<i4Ws,  are  ib  ooaparadrely  feiall  tint  tb^  nm  about  like  the  gall- 
idbas  upon  the  backs  of  the  fensales.  Whik  lius  exerdfe  contxaues, 
^MJUcii  is ofteniB«y Idagt  die  female  reaMins  ahnaft  motionlefs.  The 
.SMiie  infenfibUit^r  and  liftk^beA  AiOwa  by  the  female,  the  nude  ex- 
JiS>tts  ths  greater,  ardour  and  figUity .  in  this  fitOanon  he  paies  days 
.wishottt  talking  any  nouoflinicnt.' 

In  man,  in  the  dog,  in  the  cat,  if  ever  hermsqihrodttes  occur, 
it  is  very  rare.  But  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  them 
it%  die  horfe,  the  afe,  the  ox,  and  the  (beep.  When  a  cow 
1>rings  forth  twins^  the  one  amale,  the  othfer  has  the  marks  of 
t>oth  fexes,  and  is  named  z  frH'-martm.  In  its  figure  it  re- 
femUes  the  fpayed  heifer.  It  is  confideraUy  lafver  than  the 
■buM  or  cow,  and  its  horns  are  fimilar  to  thm  or  the  ok.  It 
does  not  breed,  or  difcover  the  itnalleft  inclination  for  the  male. 
It  can  be  eafity  fattened,  and  its  flefh  has  a*  delicate  favour. 
Tbe  Romans  (eem  to  have  been  acquainted  widt  it,  and  from  its 
mixed  nature  termed  it  taura. 

In  the  next  fedion  of  this  chapter  Mr.  Smellie  combatSy  with 
great  in|enuity,  the  dodrine  of  the  fexualtfen  of  plants.  The 
theory  of  Linnaeus  is  founded  chiefly  cm  anadoev.  Owme  vhttm 
j#  ftrt  is  the  maxim  conftandy  re-echoed.  But  even  in  the 
animal  kingdom  this  beautiftil  ntmc  is  annihilated.  Nmaber- 
lefe  Q>ecies  of  the  vine-fretters,  millepedes,  and  infufioa  am- 
makules,  prop^ate  without  theaffiffamce  cf  the  male.  If  the 
analogy  be  thus  interrupted,  why  fiippoTe  it  to  extend  to  tte 
plants  f  Be(ide«,  in  the  oviparous  aniqials,  the  eggs  are  imr 
pregnated  while  in  their  gelatinous  ftate.    But  in  the  vegetable 
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.  tribes  the  ksM  hav3e'aa|tfircd  confidanble  Mk  and-f<riidtcy  be- 
fore, thejr*  are  fuf^KiM  to  receive  the  tnfluenoe  of  the  fecwi- 
ditmg^  dttft.  .la  die  dioicous  i^Mxm  the  difficulties  which  of;cur 
are  SUgreateri  The  {beds  are  often  perfect  before  dieimafe 
flower  is  expanded,  fiut  plants  are  alfo  propagated,  and  often 
to  the  beft  advantage,  by  fuckers,  flips,  ^nd  cuttings.  Here  is  . 
again  a  deviation  fr<^m  the  general  principle.  The  onljr 
plauijblc  fa(a  brough;  ih  favour  of  the  fexual  (yfteni  is  ttie 
oUti^  9f  the  date-beari/ig  palm-tree*  The  Arabians  have, 
froKg.  tl^e  mo|l  r^^qaote  ag«S|  becA  ao^uftomed  to  iufpead  th^ 
iU>weri<%  branches  of  the:  males  over  the  leoiale^trees^.  But 
tMs  may  be  ajfi^ietflkious  prafitce^  and  not  ^ential  to  the  pro* 
pagaiion*.  MyKus  endfeaveaired  to*  remove  this  obje&ioa '  by 
relating  aii  etcperhnent  made  at  Berlin.'  Mr.  SmeUie's  remarke 
are'pcrtineftt :    "• 

'  fierlin  t^.aot  the  climate,  of  palm-trees^  ;The  tree  be  in&rms 
lift,bei:e  4o\7ef8  «nd  fruit  for  thirty  years  brfbre  the  trial  was'  made.; 
b9(  ti^  fruity  it  is  iaid«  never  casM  to  maturity*  Plants  £^ldom  pro- 
duce ripe  fruit  in  a.  climate  not  adapted  to  their  nature  an  til  they 
have  grown  there  a  long  dme.  According:  to  the  ufual  courfe  oif 
exotic  ^afiS>  therefofe,  it  is  natural  to  think  that,  Ir^t  Amencaa 
aloesi  the  tree^  daring  all  this  ^vnm^  was 'making,  gradual  ad vaneei. 
toKfltu-d  perfe^ioQ ;  that>  when  the  male  braach  happeacd  to  be  fuf** 
pffudfid  over  the  fea^le,.  the  plaot  had  arr ired  at  the  hi^^ieft  degree 
of  jBttirHy  it  ceald  ever  acquire  in  $he  cUnsate  of  BerUni  and  o£ 
courfe  that  the  accidental  circumi^ance.of  fofpending  th&male.bcaach 
over  it>  at  this  critical  period,  might  give  rife  to  the  deception  of 
attributing^the  ripening  of  the  fruit  to  the  prefence  of  the  nialc 
branch.  The  produdton  of  100  ripe  fruit  only  the  firff  year,  and 
2000  the  fccond,  is  a  ftrong  corroboration  of  the  matter.  T6  Coa- 
vince  any  man  that  the  ferdtiiy  of  this  tree  was  folely  owing  to  fonoe 
impregnadng  Virtue  communicated  to  it  by  the  male,  a  braaeh  fliould 
have  beta  iufpended  over  the  female  oae  year,  aDdt  omjtiad'.  the 
n^t,  aad  (o  on  alternately  for  a  fucceflioa  of  feafona ;  or>  as  tha  &x^ 
fuat^s  woiild  exprefs  it^  giving  her  an  hulband  one  ycar^  and  de- 
nying bar  that  gcati^cadon  the  next.'.  .  . 

To  account  for  the  impregnation  of  the  didicous  plants,  the 
fexualifts  have  had  recourfe  to  the  winds,  Whith  they  fuppofe 
convey  the  male  duft  to  irtimenfe  diftances,  and  are  the  vehicles 
of  the  amours  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  But  what  a  fortunate 
concurr^te  of  circumftances  is  required  that  the  farina  ihoilld' 
be  carried^  twenty  milts,  and  dropped  upon'^the  folitary'feIWl^e'f' 
Is  Afi'the  probabili^  alrtioft  Infinite  that  fu<5h  an  event  wmdl 
nof=btfce  place  I  The  ftxualifts  haVe  fuppofed  fhlit'thevarietiw 
iWiScb  appear  in  the  cdlinary  plants  are  produced  by  th*  tnMr« 
mtxtfle  of  the  fpecies.  But  it  h  urfne<5elBry  t6  rectif  fo  this 
fuj^ff^n.    Cultivation  alone  occasions  important  changes ; 
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and  thcfc  can  be  incrcafed  or  diminifhed  according  to  the  atteir-' 
tlon  that  is  employed.  Mr.  Smellie  relates  an  experiment  made 
on  the  female  lychnis,  a  native  of  Britain,  which  fcems  totalljr 
irreconcileaWe  to  the  hypothe/is  of  Linnaeus  : 

*  I  applied  to  my  learned  and  ingenious  friend  Dr.  Daoiel  Ruthef- 
ford,  now  profeflbr  of  Bociny  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgli,  who> 
at  that  time,  had  a  fmall  garden,  or  rather  a  little  area,  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  which  was  (lirroanded  with  houfes  of  five  and  (ix 
ftories  high,  and  diftant  from  any  male  lychnis  ab^ut'  an  Engliih 
mile.  Dr.  Rutherford  received  this  female  lychnis  into  his  garden. 
The  firft  fummer  after  her  admiflion,  being  enfeebled  by  her  former 
three  years  confinement,  flie  dropped  her  flowers,  without  producing 
fbrtile  feeds.  During  three  or  four  fucceeding  years,  however,  fhc 
remained  in  the  fame  iituation  ;  and  (he  not  only  ripened  her  feeds, 
but  thefe  feeds  vegetated,  without  the  poffibility  of  any  male  im* 
pregnation ;  for  the  dofVor,  after  the  young  plants  were  in  a  ftate  of 
difcrimination,  uniformly  extirpated  all  the  males,  and  never  could 
difcover  the  veflige  of  a^  £ngle  male  upon  the  female  plants.  The 
female  progeny,  however,  continued  to  bear  fertile  feeds  for  feveral 
iiicceflive  generations.* 

Bonnet  and  Spalanzani  h^ve  made  feveral  experiments  upoa 
diis  (iibjedl,  the  reftilt  of  which  tends  diredUy  ta  overthrow  the 
fyfteni  of  the  fexualifls*  In  the  cucumbtry  the  gcurd^  the  pom-> 
piofiy  and  other  moncecious  plants,  the  male  flowers,  which 
grow  m  different  parts  of  the  fame  individual,  were  found  not 
to  be  effential  to  the  ftuftification.  The  fame  was  remarked 
in  thofe  plants  of  which  the  individuals  are  fuppofed  to  be  of 
different  fexes  and  remote. 

What  are  we  to  conclude  from  all  thefe  fa£ls  ?  Is  the  laboured 
hypothefis  of  Linnaeus,  after  receiving  for  a  confiderable  time 
the  fandion  of  the  learned,  deftined  to  perifh  ?  Its  exigence 
undoubtedly  has  never  been  demonftrated,  and,  in  many  cafes,. 
it  is  not  eilential.  But  may  it  not  flill  be,  in  a  certain  degree,, 
founded  in  nature?  If  the  great  law  of  the  union  of  fexes  be 
fometimes  interrupted  in  the  animal  kingdom,  ought  we  not  to 
expeGt  it  to  be  oftener  difpenfed  With  in  the  vegetabk  f  Lin* 
naeus,' indeed,  traces  the  analogy  to>  a  ridiculous  and  indecent 
length  'r  and  the  allufions  which  he  fo  often  makes  betray  the 
vulgarity  and  coarfeneft  of  his  mind.  But,  notwithftanding  its 
numerous  defefts,  his  fyftem  is  the  beft  that  hai  been  yet  pro- 
pofed ;  and  though  the  theory  with  which  it  is  allied  were  not 
founded  in  nature,  it  muft  (till  be  valued  as  at  leaft  an  eafy  and 
diftin(%  mode  of  claffification. 

Chap.  X.  treats  of  the  puberty  of  anlmah.  At  that  period  a 
remarkable  change  is  rapidly  produced  in  both  fexes.  In  the 
male  the  voice  becomes  rancous,  and  gradually  fettles  into  a 
deeper  note,  the  body'make$  a  fudden  fpring^  and  acquires 
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iSMtj  wid  ftrength  ;  rfie  und?Fftstndtng  becomes  enlarged  and 
vigorous,  and  the  heart,  not  frozen  by  the  cddnefs  of  after 
fcenes,  is  open  and  generous.  In  the  female,  the  complexion 
acquires  a  frefher  bloom,  the  form  more  round  and  graceful,  and 
her  delicacy  and  her  charms  become  irrefiftible.  A  warm 
climate  and  generous  food  hailen  the  period  of  puberty. 

The  fubjeft  of  Chap.  Xt.  is  love.  The  firft  objeft  of  this 
pafSon  is  the  multiplication  of  the  fp^cies;  but  it  is  the  cemei^t 
of  fociety,  and  the  fource  of  all  the  endearments  of  life.  In 
the  favage  ft^te  it  is  cold  and  indifcriminating ;  in  the  torrid  re- 
gions it  rifes  into  frenzy,  and  buras  ,with  feltifli  fury.  In  tcm^ 
perate  climates  it  feledte  the  fair  object,  it  is  placid  and  exhi- 
larating, it  diffufes  ferenity  over  the  frame,  and  warms  the  htart 
,with  benevolent  affeftions.  In  this  happy  ftate  it  checks  the 
irregularity  of  conduct,  and,  foothing  the  mind,  it  leads  to  ho- 
nour and  virtue  :  ^  ^ 

*  A  youiig  man  in  love  thinks  that  the  eyes  of  his  favourite  con- 
tinually behold  him.  Through  this  amiable  medium  he  views  all 
his  actions,  and  even  his  thoughts.  His  affeftion  and  veneration  are 
fo  great  that  he  is,  in  fome  meafare,  deterred  from  regarding  any 
Other  woman,  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,^  from  indulging 
any  loofe  or  irregular  appetite.  The  difpoiitions  and  alFedions  ^ 
the  female  are  the  fame  with  tbofe  of  the  male.  lier  attenticm  is 
completely  engroifed  $  and  (h^  never  thinks  or  dreams  oi  any  man^ 
but  of  him  who  is  the  obje^  of  her  afFedion.  A  young  man  and  a 
young  woman  in  love  exhibit  the  moft  innocent  and  the  moft  amiably 
pidlure  of  human  nature.  A6luated  by  no  interefted  motives,  and 
regardlefs  of  future  contingencies,  they  obey  the  fupreme  commana 
of  Nature.  How  much  is  it  to  be  lamented  that  from  the  cruel,  but 
perhaps  unavoidable  inftitutions  and  cuftoms  of  civil  focieties,  it  is  fo 
often  not  only  prudent  but  neceffary  to  checfc,  and  even  to  overawe] 
this  powerful  law  of  Nature  !* 

Men  of  opulence  and  rank  are  the  only  who  can  dbey  the 

fentle  folicitations  of  Nature.  But  bow  oit/tn  are  they  in* 
uenced  by  the  bafeft  and  the  moft  fordid  motives  ?  Marriage 
is  with  them  a  mere  political  tranfa<^ion.  From  lucrative  views 
they  embrace  peevifhnefs,  'difeafe,  and  infanity.  But  Nature 
vindicates  her  rights.  She  blalls  the  unhappy  offspring  with 
weaknef^  of  body  and  mental  derangement;  and  the  puny  pro- 
gehy  of  the  nobles  gradually  give  way  to  a  vigorous  plebeian 
race.  But  the  happlnefs  of  the  conjugal  f^^te  is  heightened  by 
the,  endearments  of  offspring.  The  love  of  ourfelves  is  ex-* 
tended  to  our  children,  and  is  refined  by  mutual  fympathy  of 
afteilion.  Mr.  Smellie  mentions  the  melancholy  fhip wreck  of 
the  Halfewell.  Captain  Pierce  clofed  his  lovely  daughters  in  hit 
arms,  and  refolutely  (hared  their  fate.  But  parental  attachment 
is  not  eon&ned  to  the  human, race ; 
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'  A  bitch,  during  the  operation  of  diHe^ion,  licked  her  yom^ 
whofe  prefence  reemcd  to  make  her  forget  the  moft  excrwciating 
tortures ;  and  when  they  were  removed  ihe  uttered  the  mod  dolorous 
cries. — The  deer  fpontaneouily  -presents  herfelf  to  be  chaced  by  the 
dogs  to  prevent  them  from  attacking  her  fawn. — When  the  fox 
perceives  that  her  yo«ine  have  been  difturbcd  in  her  abfence  ihe 
carries  them  off,  one  after  another,  and  conceals  them  in  a  new 
retreat. — A  cow,  at  leaft  in  the  domeftic  ftate,  is  a  placid  and  phleg- 
matic animal;  but,  whenever  fee  podnces  a  calf,  a  wonderftH 
change  is  exhibited ;  Ihe  inAantly  becomes  vifi;ilant,  a£live,  and  even 
ferocious,  hi  the  defence  of  her  young. — A  honefs,  deprived  of  her 
cubs,  prefents  the  mod  dreadful  pidture  of  anxiety,  rage,  and  ra- 
pacity.—A  domeftic  hen  is  a  timid,  indocile,  ai)d  obfti»ately  ftupid 
animal ;  but  when  ^e  thinks  her  young  are  in  danger,  (be  bnftks  up 
her  fealhers,  aiTumes  a  fierceneis  in  her  eye,  makes  an  alarming 
noife,  and  attacks  in  the  moft  fi\rious  manner,  and  without  dii^nc- 
tion,  every  animal  that  comes  near  her.' 

In  the  brute  creation  the  parental  afFeftion  ceafes  as  foon  as 
the  oflEspring  can  provide  for  themfelves.  When  the  rearing  of 
the  young  is  a  difficult  and  laborious  talk,  the  animals  pair.  It 
is  curious  to  pbferve  how  human  inftitutions  counteract:  the 
laws  of  Nature :  \  The  dunghill  cock  and  hen,  in  a  naturd  ftate^ 

*  pair ;  in  a  domeftic  ftate^  however,  the  cock  i&  a  jealous  ty- 

*  rant,  and  the  hen  a  proftitute.*  With  what  horrors  is  the 
condition  of  polygamy  attended  iti  the  Eaft  ? — ^In  all  animals  the 
feafon  of  love  and  the  time  of  geftation  arc  accommodated  to 
their  fituation  and  the  provifion  for  food.  Mr.  Smellie  con- 
cludes the  chapter  with  a  table,  extradled  from  BufFon^  of  the 
relative  fecundity,  &c.  of  animJs. 

Chap.  XII.  treats  of  the  transformation  of  animals.  The 
change  of  form  and  .conftitution  is  not  confined  to  the.cater^ 
pillars  alone ;  even  man  feels  the  varying  hand  of  Nature.  The 
quadrupeds  and  the  birds  undergo  a  feries  of  tranfmutations* 
In  the  amphibious  animals  the  changes  are  ftill  more  remarkable. 
When  the  frog  firft  efcapes  from  the  egg,  it  appears  in  the  form 
of  a  tadpole.  In  this  ftate  it  remains  a  confidcrable  time.  Its 
fore-feet  begin  to  ihoot,  the  hind«»legs  afterwards  appear,  the 
blood  is  drawn  tnto  new  channels,  and  the  tail  drops  off.  The 
cruftaceous  tribes  retire  into  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  and 
every  year  caft  their  (hells.  Serpents,  and  many  other  reptfles, 
annually  renew  their  flcins.  But  the  transformations  of  infe^ 
are  the  moft  various  and  wondcrfuL  There  arc  Arce  principal 
periods  : 

*  In  the  firft  period  the  in^ft  appears  under  the  form  of  a  v^ormi 

or  catirpiliar.     Its  body  k  long,  cylindrical,  and  confifts  q^  a^/ot- 

celEoo  of  ring^t  which  are  generally  membranous  and  encafed  i^fthin 

each  other.     By  aid-of  it«  ring*  or  crotchets,  or  of  feveral  piatrs  of 

,  '    legs; 
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fcgs.  It  crawls  about  in  queft  of  food ;  and  its  movements  are,  in 
feme  fpecies,  remarkably  quick.  Its  head  is  armed  with  teeth  or 
pincers,  by  which  it  eats  the  leaves  of  plants  or  other  kinds  of  food. 
In  this  ftatc  it  is  abfolutely  deprived  of  fex,  and  confequently  of 
the  power  of  multiplication.  Its  blood  moves  from  the  tail  towards 
the  head.  It  refpires  'either  by  ffignjata  or  fmall  apertures  placed 
on  each  fide  of  its  body,  or  by  one  or  feveral  tubes  lituated  On  it)J 
poftcrior  part,  which  have  the  refcmblance  of  fo  many  tails/ 

In  the  fecond  period  the  caterpillar  throws  off  its  flcin,  and 
exhibits  its  internal  parts,  covered  with  a  foft  tranfparent  mem- 
brane. In  this  ftate  it  hcdilti  nymph.  If  to  thefe  is  added  a 
common  cruftaccous  covering,  it  receives  the  name  of  chryjalh. 
The  infe£l  is  now  deprived  of  the  power  of  motion,  ana  re- 
mains torpid.  The  circulation  of  the  blood  takes  an  oppofite 
courfe,  proceeding  from  the  head  to  the  tail.  The  organs  of 
refpiration  are  transferred  from  the  pofterior  part  of  the  body  to 
the  anteriof".  Before  this  ftate  of  imbecility  comes  on,  the 
grovelling  caterpillar  is  led  by  inftind  to  fecure  a  peaceful 
retreat : 

*  Some,  as  the  fdk-worm  and  many  others,  fpin  filken  webs  qr 
cods  round  then-  bodies,  which' completely  difguife  the  animal  form. 
Others  leave  the  plants  upon  which  they  formerly  fed,  and  hide 
th^mfelves  in  little  cells  which  they  ipafce  in  the  earth.  The  rat- 
tailed  worm  abandons  the  water  Jipon  the  approach  of  its  metamor* 
phofis,  retires  under  the  earth,  where  it  is  cW^ged  into  a  chryfalis, 
and,  after  a  certain  time,  burils  from  its  feemingly  inanimate  condi* 
tion,  and  appears  in  the  form  of  a  winged  infed. — Some  caterpillars, 
when  about  to  change  into  the  chryfelis  ftate,  cover  their  bodies 
with  a  mixture  of  earth  and  of  filfe,  and  conceal  thefcnfelves  in  the 
loofe  foil.  Others  incruft  themfelves  with  a  filky  or  glutinous  matter, 
which  they  puih  out  from  their  mouths,  without  fpinning  it  into 
threads.  Others  retire  into  the  holes  of  walls,  or  of  decayed  trees. 
Others  fufpend  themfelves  to  the  twigs  of  trees,  or  to  other  elevated 
bodies,  with  their  heads  undermoti.  Some  attach  themfelves  to 
walls,  with  their  heads  higher  than  their  bodies,  but  in  various  in- 
clinations ^  others  choofe  a  horizontal  portion.  Some  fix  themfelves 
by  a  glutei!^  and  fpin  a  rope  round  their  middle  to  prevent  them  from 
falling/ 

The  chrjrialis  is  commonly  fmooth  and  fliining.  Its  colour 
is  papilionaceous^  and  Ibm'etimes  it  has  the  rich  appearance  of 
gold.  Hence  tiie  Greek  name  of  chryfalis  and  the  Latin  dt  du- 
relia.  But  the  infefl:  is  deftined  to  undergo  another  metamor* 
jAioii^.  It  aiTumes  the  diftin^Hon  of  fex,  it  is  invettei  •  wi)}i 
wings,  and  burfts  from  its  tomb  in  the  gaudy  form  of  a*  fly; 
Mr.  Smellie  relates  fome  of  the  more'  remarkable  itiftaitces  of 
traosfbarmatioa; 

Ff}    .        .  --The 
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*  The  «4ide  moth  kincU  ai  well  as  the  filk-worm,  immediately* 
before  their  transformation  into  the  chryfalis  (late,  cover  their  bodies 
with  a  cod  or  clue  of  filk,  though  the  nature  of  the  filk,  and  their 
mode  of  fpinning  l^e  very  different.  The  cods  of  the  iilk-ivorm  are 
compofcd  of  pure  filk.  Their  figure  is  generally  oval,  which  nc- 
ceiTarily  refults  from  that  of  the  animaPs  body  upon  which  they  are 
pioulded.  When  fpianing„  they  twilt  their  bodies  i»lo  the  form  of 
an  S.  The  cod  is  produced  by  numerous  convolutions  and  zigzags 
of  the  fame  thread.  The  filk  is  fpun  by  an  inftrument  fituated  near 
the  mouth  of  the  infe^.  The  filky  matter,  before  it  is  manufa^ured 
by  the  fpinning  inftruraent,  appears  under  the  form  of  a  gum  almoin 
liquid,  which  is  contained  in  two  large  refervoirs  contorted  like  the 
inteftines  of  larger  animals,  and  which  terminate  at  the  fpinning  in- 
Aromentby  two  parallel  and  fleuder  conduits.  Ea^h  conduit  far- 
nifties  matter  for  one  thread.  The  fpinning  inllrument,  as  it  is  evi- 
dent when  viewed  by  the  microfcope,  unites  the  two  threads  into  one.' 

It  appears  that  the  fly  previoufly  exifts,  encafed  in  the  cater- 
pillar, and  that  the  parts  are  graAially  developed,  and  the  ex- 
tcmal  coverings  fuoceffively  detached,  til!  the  infeft  acquires  its 
perfedl  form.  Moft  butterflies  void  a  large  quantity  of  a  red- 
coloured  excrement.  Hcjnce  t)[ie  ;/hewers  ^  bUod  which  have,  .at 
difFerent  times,  terrified  the  populace  by  dreadful  portent^.— 
Every  organifed  being  is  deftined  to  undergo  a  tramfor mation. 
The  world  is  conftantly  in  motion  s  every  thing  advamres  to  its 
maturity,  or  bailens  to  its  decline.  Hence  the  ffrcat  myftery  of 
Mature,  that  etern^U  circle  of  prockidion  and  al^orred  decay. 
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Art.  XL  Effah^  ou  Recueil  de  Memoir ei  fur  flufieurs  Points  de 
Mineralogie^'^c. 

Art.  XI.  EJiiys<i  or  a  Colle^ion  of  Memoirs  upon  fivieralSuhjefh 
of  Mineralogy  \  with  a  Defcription  of  the  Pieces  depofited  tn  the 
Cabinet  of  the  King  of  France  y  to  which  are  added  a  chemical 
Jinalyfit  6f  thofe  mojl  interefiing^  and  tire  Topography  of  Mofcow^ 
written  after  a  Journey  through  the  northern  Parts  of  Europe^  un- 
dirtaie/i  at  the  DeJireBf  Government.  By  M.  Macquart^  Member 

\  of  tkfi  Rfyal  Society,  of  Medicine^  &fr.  JsTr.  8vo.  580  Pages,: 
•witb'Gutt.    Paris,  1789. 

SINGED  a  tdle  for  chcmiftry  has  for  fome  years  paft  almoft 
.  luniverfaliy  prevailed,  and  given  birth  to  a  number  of  im- 
portant  as  well  as  ufeftiL  difcoveries,  the  curious'  have  bee|i  in« 
duced  to  extend  their  refearches  to  every  thing  relating  tc^^t 
aoble  fcience.    On  this  account  the  knowledge  of  minerals  was 

never 
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never  carried  to  fuch  a  degree  of  perfe<9ion  is  it  has  attained  at 
prefent  among  all  the  polifhed  nations  of  Europe ;  and  govern- 
ments have  never  been  fo  fully  fenfible  that  this  branch  of  hu- 
man induflry,  which  furnifhes  Society  and  the  arts  v^ith  fo  many 
valuable  and  agreeable  objedts,  deferves  to  be  encouraged ;  efpe- 
cially  as  it  .muft  require  long  and  laborious  efforts  to  obtain  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  it.  For  this  purpofe  the  obferva- 
tions  of  ingenious  travellers  mud  be  compared,  new  ones  muft 
be  made,  and  the  different  mineral  productions  of  every  acceiHble 
latitude  muft  be  examined  with  the  utmoft  care  and  minutenefs« 
Thofe  A^ho  vifit  foreign  countries  are  fufficiently  attentive  to 
what  concerns  the  animal  and  vege^aUe  kingdom ;  but  they  ge- 
nerally negle6l:  thofe  immenfe  treafures  which  are  concealed  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Senfible  of  this  deficiency  fevei'al  en- 
lightened fovereigns  have  lately  engaged  learned  men  to  travel 
tlu'ough  their  territories  in  order  to  examine  their  mineral  pro- 
<]u£l:ions ;  and  indeed  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  fuch  enter- 
pnfes  do  more  honour  to  nations  as  well  as  princes  than  con- 
quefts  purchafed  at  the  expence  of  much  blood  and  treafure. 

For  half  a  century  an  opinion  has  prevailed  that  the  mineral 
productions  of  Ruffia  deferve  the  attention  of  learned  naturalifts 
in  general,  and  of  mineralogifts  in  particular,  more  than  thoi^ 
frf  any  other  country  in  Europe.  For  this  reafon  the  French 
government,  which  fcems  lately  to  have  beftowed  much  atten- 
tion aipon  every  thing  that  concerns  mines,  engaged  M.  Mac- 
quart,  in  the  year  1783,  to  make  a  tour  through  the  northern 
-countries  to  colle£k  fpecimens,  and  to  examine  every  objeia  that 
could  tend  to  throw  anyfarthcr  light  upon  the  mineralogy  of 
that  part  of  the  globe.  This  commiffion  M.  Macquart  appears 
to  have  executed  with  equal  ability  and  diligence ;  and  the  in- 
terefting  work  now  before  us  is  the  refult  of  his  obfervations 
and  refearches. 

The  firft  memoir  of  this  volume,  whkK  may  be  faid  to  confift 
of  eight,  though  they  are  divided  into  different  branches,  re*- 
rfpe(Sls  a  fingular  change  in  the  gypfums  of  Poland,  which  are 
converted  into  chalcedony.  As  a  proof  of  this  phenomenon 
M.  Macquart  tells  us  that  M.  de  Carozi,  direilor-general  of 
the'mines  of  Poland,  among  many  curious  objects  in  his  col- 
leSton  {hewed  him  feveral  pieces  of  gypfum  which  he  affjred 
bim  were  abfolutely  converted  into  chalcedony ;  others  in  which 
the  metamorphofis  appeared  to  be  confiderably  advanced,  and 
fome  that  exhibited  only  the  firft  elements  of  its  formation. 

In  the  fecond  memoir  he  defcribes  the  celebrated  fait  mine  of 
,Wielic?5ka  in  Poland*  This  mine  has  already  been  defcribed  by 
our  countryman  Coxe  in  his;  Travels  through  Poland  ;r  but  as 
J^*.Mac^rt  fcems  to  have  examined  it  more  mintiteiy,  we 
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flatter  ourfelves  that  our  readers  wiQ  not  be  dilpleafed  to  fi^e  bid 
account  of  }t  here  almoft  at  full  length. 

^  After  examining,'  fays  he,  ^  as  far  as  circumftances  would 
permit)  the  environs  of  Cracaw  towards  the  north,  I  was  de>- 
firous  of  feeing  on  the  fouthern  fide  one  of  the  richeft  and  mofl 
curious  mines  to  be  found  in  the  whole  world ;  I  mean  the  fa- 
mous fait  mines  of  Wicliczka.  When  thefe  mines  belonged  to 
the  King  of  Poland  ftraneers  and  ti-avellers  could  procure  accefs 
to  them  .with  the  greatcfi  facility ;  but  fince  diey  have  paffed 
into  new  hands,  they  cannot  be  vifited  without  great  diffi- 
culty. To  procure  a  plan  of  them  is  impoffible ;  and  thofe 
who  have  the  direftion  of  them  are  even  afraid  of  permitting 
people  to  examine  the  different  flrata  of  (alt  for  any  length  of 
time.  They  muft  not  take  any  notes  rcfpefting  what  they  have 
ktn ;  and  their  prohibitions  are  fo  ridiculous  that  the  miners 
are  cxprefsly  forbidden  to  fufFer  the  leaft  fpecimen  of  the  fait  to 
be  carried  away.  The  lofs  of  this  mine,  which  is  more  valu- 
able than  the  richeft  mines  of  gold  or  filvcr,  was  one  of  the 
greateft  that  the  Poles  could  fuftain.  The  prefent  king,  who  is 
as  much  diftinguifhed  by  his  extenfive  knowledge  in  the  arts 
and  fciences  as  by  his  humanit}*  and  afiability,  in  onter  to  graw 
tify  his  ardent  defire  of  being  ufeful  to  his  fubjecb,  has  ex- 
pended confiderable  fums  in  endeavouring  to  difcover  foaae 
•veins  of  this  rock  fait  on  the  other  fide  of  Cracaw.  I  do  not 
-know  whether  his  attempts  have  been  attended  with  fuccefsj 
but  if  it  be  true  that  the  more  thele  veins  extend  towards  ite 
north  the  deeper  they  are  from  the  furface  of  the  earth,  it 
will  not  appear  aftonifhing  that  great  difficulties  ftill  occih*. 

^  When  you  have  obtained  permiffion  to  defcend  into  this 
mine,  after  putting  on  a  miner's  frock  you  are  tied  to  a  large 
rope,  which  is  fattened  to  a  wheel  turned  by  a  horfe  at  iv& 
mouth.  At  certain  diftances  in  this  rope  there  are  knots  coni- 
taining  pieces  of  wood  thruft  through  them,  upon  which  people 
are  feated,  by  means  of  a  girth  that  pafles  below  their  tihighs, 
and  another  behind  their  back,  and  when  they  lay  hold  of  the 
rc^  with  their  hands  th^  are  then  in  perfeft  fecurity. 

*  This  method  cannot  be  better  compared  than  to  that  em- 
ployed by  tilers  when  they  fafpend  ttemfelves  from  the  roofs  of 
houfes.  Three  pieces  of  ^ood  generally  pafs  through  each 
knot ;  and,  according  to  the  num^ber  of  perfbns,  (eversd  com- 
panies are  formed,  vvho  defcend  all  together  at  the  fame  time : 
the  number  fometimes  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen.  Some  of  the 
miners  who  go  down  with  you  hold  flicks  in  their  bands  to 
prevent  vou  from  being  daflied  againft  the  fides  of  the  pk;  but, 
notwithuanding  this  precmnion,  you  carniot  he^>  being  at  firft 

frightened. 
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frightened,  when  ypu  confider  that  your  exiftence,  for  &  few 
minutes,  depends  entirely  on  the  ftrength  df  the  rope. 

*  In  this  manner  you  defcend  through  an  opening  eight  feet 
(quare,  which  extends  to  the  deprii  of  two  hundred :  the  fides  of 
it  are  lined  with  large  planks  of  oak,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
falling  in  of  the  (and,  which  is  found  in  great  abundance  above 
a  layer  of  day,  more  or  lefs  coloured ;  it  1$  very  friable,  and  in- 
terfefted  with  calcareous  fpar :  at  a  certain  depth  are  found  fe- 
veral  laminae  of  very  thin  and  blackiih  calcareous  ftone* 

*  The  fpaces  cut  out  in  the  fait  from  top  to  bottom  may  be 
confidcred  as  fo  many  ftories.  When  you  arrive  at  the  firft 
ftory,  by  means  of  the  rope  to  which  you  are  fufpended,  you  find 
different  galleries,  one  of  which  condufts  to  a  beautiful  wooden 
ftaircafe,  fopported  by  props,  fuch  as  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  mine  whatever. 

*  In  this  firft  ftory  there  is  a  piece  of  architefture  cut  out  in 
the  folid  fait,  and  forming  a  complete  chapel,  which  attradts  the 
notice  of  all  ftrangers.  It  is  dedicated  Co  St.  Anthony,  and 
may  be  about  thirty  feet  in  lengdi,  twenty-four  in  breadth,  and 
eighteen  in  height.  Not  only  the  fteps  leading  to  the  altar,  but 
the  altar  itfelf,  the  candlefticks,  and  the  twilted  pillars  which 
fupport  the  roof,  are  of  fait ;  and  every  thing  that  ferves  to  or- 
nament the  chapel,  fuch  as  the  pulpit,  the  crucifix,  and  the 
ftatues  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Anthony,  are  of  the  fame  fub^ 
ftance.  On  the  left,  as  you  enter,  there  is  a'ftatue  as  large  as 
Ufe,  and  compofed  of  very  tranfparent  fait,  which  reprefents 
Sigifmund,  King  of  Poland.  Befides  this  there  are  two  other 
chapels,  in  which  mafs  is  celebrated  on  ftated  dzys  of  the  year^ 
in  remembrance  of  certain  phenomena  that  formerly  happened 
in  this  mine,  which  has  made  fome  hiftorians  aflS^rt  that  diere 
Avas  once  a  city  in  thefc  fubterranean  regions.  It  is  the  more 
aftontftitng  that  tales  of  this  kind  fhould  be  propagated,  as  the 
depth  of  me  firft  ftory  is  only  two  hundred  feet  from  the  furface, 
and  there  ftill  remain  nine  hundred  to  the  deepeft  part  of  the 
mine. 

'  The  greater  part  of  the  galleries  in  this  mine  are  fobeautifiil 
that  they  refemble  long  ftraighc  ftreets ;  and  I  hare  feeh  fome 
of  them  cut  through  maffes  of  the  pureft  fait,  which  reftedted 
with  the  greateft  vivacity  the  light  of  the  flambeaux  that  our 
guides  carried  to  conducSl  tis.  With  regard  to  the  pretended 
houies,  they  'are  only  fquare  chambers,  cut  out  in  the  fait  on  each 
fide  of  the  galleries,  and  (hut  with  doors  made  of  common  deal, 
in  wMch  the  ihiners  lock  up  their  utenfils  every  evening  before 
thevdiepart. 

'/.The  deeper  one  penetrates  into  thefe  mines  the  ffidt  is  found 
purer  and  in  greater -abundance;  neither  fulphur,  bitumen,  nor 

coal^ 
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.  coaI»  is  feen  in  them,  as  in  tbo&  of  Halle,  Tirol,  tboA  Saxoiif, 

but  a  great  quantity  of  fojlfil  ibells,  principally  bivalves  and 

madrepores. 

*  The  air  is  very  pure  in  thefe  immenfe  fubterranean  regions, 
which  are^faid  to  be  three  leagues  in  diameter,  where  broadeft^ 
the  galleries  are  fo  well  cut  out  that  the  interior  has  always  a 
communication  with  the  exterior  air,  and  none  of  thofc  acci- 
d^jnts  happen  in  this  mine  which  do  great  hurt  in  many  others^ 
One  muft  abfolutely  fee  thefe  mines  to  be  able  to  judge  to  wh^t 
degree  of  perfedlion  the  Saxons  have  carried  the  art  of  mining- 
It  has  been  affirmed  that  people  live  here  together  with  their 
wives  and  children ;  but  this  is  falfe ;  the  miners  work  only  four 
hours,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  depart  \  but  they  l^ve 
no  occafion  for  watches  to  tell  them  v/hen  they  ought  to  quit 
their  labour;  they  receive  a  certain  quantity  of  greafe  or  oil, 
with  wick,  fo  well  proportioned  that  they  repair  to  the  common 
rendezvous  when  they  fee  no  more  remaining  than  what  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  enable  them  to  find  their  way  thither..,.!  was  told 
that  the  workmen  had  more  than  once  loft  themfdves  in  thefe 
mines,  and  that  they  had  perifhed  before  they  were  found.  At 
prefent  they  are  numbered  when  they.defcend;  and  if  it  is  ob- 
ferved  that  any  of  them  are  miffing  at  the  hour  fixed  for  their 
being  at  the  bottom  of  the  rope  on  the  firft  ftory,  fome  of  the 
carpenters,  to  whom  that  bufuiefs  is  affigned,  are  fent  to  fearch 
for  them.  Thefe  miners  do  not  in  general  live  long,  and  many 
of  them  die  at  an  early  age,  of  difeafes  in  the  breaft,  becaufe 
ihey  are  obliged  to  remain  long  in  a  bent  attitude,  and  are  ex- 
haufted  by  fevere  labour,  as  the  fait  of  this  mine  is  as  hard  as 
free-ftone, 

*  The  internal  labour  of  thefe  mines  is  in  part  executed  by 
horfes,  let  down  into  tliem  never  to  be  drawn  up  until  they  are 
no  longer  in  a  condition  to  work.  Their  ftables,  ftalls,  and 
troughs  are  cut  out  in  the  folid  fait.  In  thefe  flaUes  there  are 
great  numbers  of  rats,  eight  or  ten  of  which  I  faw  eating  oats 
in  the  troughs  with  the  horfes  :  they  were  fo  familiar  that  they 
did  not  feem  in  the  leaft  deranged  on  our  appearance.  It  is  ge- 
nerally allowed  that  all  the  horfes  which  labour  in  thefe  mines 
foon  lofe  their  fight ;  and  I  examined  one  of  them  that  had  be- 
come entirely  blind.  Twenty-four  are  generally  employed 
I^QVQy  each  of  which  draws  a  fmall  fledge,  made  for  tranfporting 
the  fait  from  one  place  tp  another.  !u  is  to  be  obferved  that^ 
befides  the  beautiful  flaircafe  which  conduds  from  thp  firil 
ftory,  there  are  alfo  feveral  ramps  cut  ou;t  in  the  n)ipQ«  ^d 
deftined  for  tbe  following  purpofe  :  when  the  miners,  h^ve  4vg 
ou^  certain  (Quantity  of  (alt  in  the  lower  ftories,.it  is  formed 
int^v.qyynd^r^  the  fragoients  of  which  are.putin^  fi^Qcsi  thefe 
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caiks  afe  then  placed  upon  fledges,  v^bich  are  drawn  by  the 
horfes  up  the  ramps  already  mentioned  to  the  firft  ftory,  where 
the  general  magazin6  is  fituated.  When  this  magazine  is  com-; 
pletely  filled,  the  calks  are  taken  away  by  means  of  a  rope  fixed 
to  a  wheel,  which  is  turned  by  a  horfe  at  an  opening  formed  for 
that  purpofe. 

*  Befides  feveral  openings  of  this  kind,  which  are  deftined  for  a 
particular  ufe,  there  are  in  feveral  places  common  ladders,  placed 
in  an  inclining  direction,  which  have  a  communicaticMi  widi 
each  other,  from  the  top  of  the  mine  to  the  loweft  gallery. 
Thcfe  ladders  enable  the  miners  to  defcend  and  go  up,  because 
if  they  went  up  by  the  rope  they  would  wafte  a  greal  deal  more 
time. 

*  I  was  affured  in  the  year  1785  that  the  number  of  work- 
men employed  in  this  mine  did  not  exceed  eight  hundred ;  but 
Mr.  Bernard  relates  that  when  he  was  there  they  amounted  from 
twelve  hundred  to  two  thoufand.  The  quantity  of  fait  dug  out 
and  exported  has  perhaps  become^lefs  confideraWe  fince  the  dif- 
covery  of  feveral  fait  mines  in  Germany;  but  this  will  always 
have  the  preference  over  others  on  account  of  the  fiicility  of 
working  it,  the  goodnefs  of  the  fait,  and  the  inexhauftible  fup- 
ply  which' there  is  of  that  fubftance. 

*  Though  the  arches  of  thefe  galleries  are  very  bold,  no  danger 
is  to  be  apprehended  from  them,  becaufe  they  are  lined  with 
large  beams,  a  foot  fquare,  which  are  kept  together  with  ftrong 
pegs.  The  quantity  of  wood  employed  to  fupport  thefe  gal- 
leries is  immenfe,  and  it  remains  there  perfeftly  found  for  many 
centuries ;  all  the  other  pillars,  whether  of  brick,  cement,  or 
fait,  foon  decay  and  are  deftroyed. 

'  The  manner  in  which  this  mine  is  daily  wrought  1^  very  in- 
genious. The  maftcr-miner  firft  marks  out  the  dimenfions 
which  he  requires  in  the  pieces  of  fait  to  be  cut  from  the  foh'd 
mafs.  Each  block  is  generally  eight  feet  in  length,  four  in 
breadth,  and  two  in  thicknefs.  After  he  has  marked  out  a  ccr* 
tain  number,  the  workmen  begin  by  making  upon  one  frdefe^r 
veral  holes,  inclining  a  little  downwards,  three  inches  deep,  and 
at  the  diftance  of  fix  inches  from  each  other.  They  then  make 
"a  lateral  groove  from  top  to  bottom,  half  an  inch  in  depth,  and 
putting  large  iron  wedges  into  each  hole,  they  ftriice  them  al-^ 
temately  with  hammers,  following  their  inclinnu'on.  As  thefe 
wedges  fink  into  the  fait  an  aftoni(ning  echo  is  heard  throughout 
the  whole  mine.  When  the  block  is  ready  to  detach  itfelf  a  lat* 
tferal  fiffure  is  formed  in  the  upper  part,  and  another  in  the  di- 
reilion  of  the  holes  ;  the  workman  then  takes  a  piece  of  wood, 
two  or  three  inches  fquare,  introduces  one  end  of  it  into  the 
fifTure  made  by  the'  wedges,  and  preffing  upon  it  as  on  a  lev^,  a 
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crafhing  noife  is  heard,  which  announces  the  fall  of  the  block; 
when  it  falls  upon  a  fmooth  place  it  remains  entire,  other  wife  it 
breaks  into  five  or  fix  pieces. 

*  The  miners  think  they  give  a  grand  treat  to  ftrangers  who 
irifit  thcfc  mines  when  they  detach  whole  blocks  in  their  pre- 
fence.  Each  of  them  cuts  out  four  regularly  every  day.  Thefe 
blocks  are  afterwards  divided  into  three  or  four  pieces,  which 
are  cut  into  the  form  of  barrels  or  cylinders,  in  order  to  ren- 
der them  eaficr  of  tranfportation.* 

The  third  memoir  of  this  work  contains  an  account  of  the 
gold  mine,  or  rather  mine  of  auriferous  iron,  at  Berefof  in  Si- 
beria. The  gold  is  found  in  the  cells  of  a  fpecies  of  quartz, 
but  it  adheres  fo  (lightly  that  it  may  be  ealily  fliaken  out  when 
the  quartz  is  broken  to  pieces.  This  is  the  richeft  gold  mine 
in  that  country,  as  far  as  relates  to  purity  and  weight.  From 
the  thhri  of  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  gold  duft  may  be  obtained 
from  a  quintal  of  the  mineral. 

The  fourth  memoir  contains  an  account  of  the  mine  of  red 
lead  in  Siberia ;  and  the  fifth  a  chemical  analyfis  of  this  fub- 
ftance.  The  fixth  memoir  relates  to  the  copper  mines^  of  Si- 
beria 4  the  feventh  to  the  iron  mines  of  that  country;  and  the 
eighth  to  the  traqfparent  calx  of  lead  found  at  Nerchinficy.  In 
die  laft  memoir  the  author  has  given  a  very  curious  topo- 
graphical defcription  of  the  city  and  environs  of  Mofcow,  with 
obfervations  on  the  air,  the  produdllons  of  the  foil,  and  the 
manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  inhabitants,  which  will  be  read  with 
pleafure  by  medical  gentlemen,  as  M.  Macquart  feems  to  have 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  difeafes  which  prevail  in  that  cli- 
mate during  the  different  feafons. 


Art*  XII.     biographical  Sketch   of  the   Life  and  Writings  of 
M.  de  Rome  de  rifle. 

^\f^  De  RomS  de  rifle,  diftinguifhed  by  his  knowledge  in  die- 
4nl  •  miftry  and  natural  hiftory,  was  born  at  Gray  in  Franche- 
Com^c,  in  the  year  1736.  Scarcely  had  he  finiflied  his  ftudies 
jh  the  univerfity  of  Paris  when  he  was  fent  to  India  in  1757, 
ss  fecreta^  to  a  detachment  of  engineers;  and,  after  being  a 
vidim,  like  many  others  of  his  countrymen,  to  the  treachery  of 
Lally,  he  was  taken  prifoner  at  Pondicherry,  and  conducted  by 
the  EngKfli  to  Tranquebar  and  China  \  but  at  length  in  1764 
he  was  permitted  ^o  return  to  Europe. 

.  Thoiigh  M.  de  Rome  de  llfle  Was  then  only  twenty-nine 

years^age  he  had  an  ardent  defire  for  ftudying  natural  hiftory; 

*id  liaving  been  fdniin^e  enough  to  form  an  acquaintance  with 
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Mr-  Sage,  at  prefent  profeffor  of  mine^ralogy  in  the.  fchool  of 
mines,  who  had  then  begun  his  chemical  career  with  fuccefs, 
that  gentleman  admitted  him  as  a  partner  in  all  his  fcientiiic  la- 
bours, aiEfted  him  with  his  purfe,  procured  him  every  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  fuch  knowledge  as  might  be  uftful  to  his 
views ;  and  in  fliorc  rendered  him  all  the  Cervices  which  friend- 
fliip  requires,  and  which  it  alone  knows  how  to  appreciate; 

'I'he  chemical  ledlures,  which  before  this  period  had, been 
read  at  Paris,  were  direfted  principally  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  phyfic  and  pharmacy  j  \>ut  Mr.  Sage,  in  imitation  of 
the  Swedes  and  Germans,  was  determined  to  dire£l:  his  towards 
the  improvement  of  mineralogy.  For  this  purpofe  he  began  to 
•  form  a  valuable  collecSlion  of  ftones,  foflils,  and  minerals  ;  and 
it  was  by  ftudying  thefe  obje£ls  that  M.  de  Tlfle  firft  acquired 
a  tafte  for  that  fcience. 

It  was  not,  however,  in  mineralogy  that  he  made  his  firft 
appearance  before  the  public.  Tremblay,  Reamur,  Juffieu,  and 
others,  had  given  an  account  of  frefli-water  polypes,  and  their 
lingular  manner  of  exifting  j  but  they  had  not  explained  all  the 
phenomena  which  they  exhibited.  By  long  reileclion  M.  de 
I'Ifle  was  induced  to  believe  that  each  polype  might  be  con* 
fidered  as  a  bag  which  formed  a  retreat  for  an  infinite  number  of 
fmall  animals,  all  diftinil  from  one  another,  but  ftUJ  concurring 
to  the  fame  end.  The  work  containing  his  obfervations  on 
this  fubjeft  is  entitled  A  Letter  from  M.  Rome  de  tljU  to  M.  Eer- 
trand  on  frejh^water  Polypes.  It  was  publiflied  in  J  766,  and  is 
now  become  exceedingly  fcarce. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Davila,  who  poflefied  the  moft  extenfive 
collection  of  natural  hiftory  in  Paris,  wifhing  to  difpofe  of  it^ 
chofe  M.  de  Tlfle  to  write  a  defcriptive  catalogue  of  what  it 
contained.  The  latter,  affifted  by  Mr.  Sage,  inftead  of  a  fimple 
catalogue  formed  three  large  volumes  in  oftavo,  which  gained 
him  great  applaufe,  particularly  from  naturalifts.  This  circum- 
ftance  gave  M.  de  Tlfle  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  M-  d'Eunery,  a  zealous  colle£lor  of  medals,  and  a  warm 
proteftor  of  all  thofe  who  had  a  tafte  for  the  arts  and  the 
fciences.  Though  their  ftudies  were  directed  towards  different 
obje6ts,an  intimacy  commenced  between  them  5  and  M.  d'En- 
nery  having  propofed  to  M.  de  Tlfle  to  lodge  at.  his  houfe,  t;he 
latter  read»ly  accepted  his  offer. 

While  M.  de  Tlfle  refided  with  M.  d*Ennery,  perfeftly  at  his 
cafe,  and  freed  from  the  embarraffing  cares  of  life,  he  continued 
his  refearches  in  mineralogv  during  the  years  1769  attd  1770, 
and  in  the  year  following  puoliflhed  the  refult  of  them  under  the 
modeft  tide  of  An  Efay  onChr^allography^ory  A  DefcrifUm  ^tb^ 
geometrical  Figures  fecuiiar  to  different  Bodies  of  thf  mineral  Atng-- 
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domj  eommonly  known  under  the  Name  of  ChryftaU,  This  work, 
•  however  imperfed  it  may  appear  when  compared  with  what  the 
author  did  afterwards,  was  much  ftipcrior  to  that  of  Lrnnxus. 
The  latter  had  defcribed  about  forty  fpecies  of  chryftals,  but  M.  de 
'  rifle  gave  an  account  of  an  hundred  and  ten,  which  he  afterwards 
iticreafcd  to  four  hundred.  This  effay  firft  raifed  M.  dc  rifle's 
reputation ;  when  it  appeared  the  greater  part  of  the  miner- 
alogifts  of  Europe  thought  it  their  duty  to  correfpond  with  a 
man  who  announced  fuch  extenfive  views ;  and  he  received  a 
letter  from  the  Pliny  of  the  North,  dated  Upfal,  May  the  19th, 
1773,  in  which  that  learned  naturalift  fays,  '  Inter  opera  hoc 

*  feculo  elaborata  mineralogica  certe  chrittallographia  tua  pri- 

*  maria  eft.     Tcftatur  acerrimum    tuum  ingenium,  obferva- 

*  tionum  numerum  immenlum,  le(iiionem  ftupendani,  ct  tamen^ 

*  auod  rarum  eft,  animum  in  me  mitiffimum/ 

In  the  year  1775  M.  de  Tlfle  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
academies  of  Mayence  and  Stockholm;  and  in  T780  the  famfe 
honour  was  conferred  upon  him  by  that  of  Berlin.  Thefe  ce- 
lebrated focieties,  which,  without  waiting  for  folicitations,  fearch 
out  merit  wherever  it  may  be  concealed,  thought  M.  de  rifle's 
works  fuflicient  to  entitle  him  to  this  diftinSion ;  but  he  found 
the  cafe  very  different  in  France,  where,  as  well  as  in  England, 
intereft  rather  than  talents  condu£b  to  literary  honours.  At 
thp  xequeft  of  his  friends  M.  de  I'Ifle  offered  himfelf  a  candi- 
date for  becoming  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences ;  and 
with  this  view  he  prefented  his  efTay  on  Chryftallography,  and 
read  bis  excellent  memoir  On  the  Changes  which  take  place  in 
different  metallic  Mines,  and  particularly  in  martial  Pyrites ;  but 
the  grand  and  new  ideas  contained  in  thefe  two  works  were  not 
perceived,  and  one  of  the  greateft  geniulTes  of  France  was 
thought  unworthy  of  a  feat  at  the  Louvre. 

M.  de  rifle,  however,  who  had  taken  this  ftep  contrary  to 
his  own  inclination,  merely  that  he  might  gratify  the  defire  of 
his  friends,  was  not  at  all  affeded  by  his  difappointment,  for  he 
was  confcious  that  the  merit  of  his  labours  was  fo  great  that  it 
-would  never  hurt  his  reputation.  The  whole  difgrace  of  it,  in- 
deed, fell  upon  the  academy,  and  fome  of  its  members,  who,  t0 
favour  a  perfon  whom  they  protefted,  called  M.  de  Tlfle  a  ca^ 
tahgue  maker. 

This  title  may  indeed  be  given  him  with  great  propriety,  for 
fee  made  eight  catalogues  in  the  courfe  of  his  life,  viz.  that  of 
Davila.  in  1767;  Forfter's  firft  in  1769;  that  of  Boucher  in 
17705  Forfter's  fecond  in  1772;  that  of  Beoft  in  1774;  that 
or  GoufBer  and  Figache  in  1776}  Forfter's  third  in  1777  j  and 
Forfter's  fourth  in  1782.  But  a  perfon  muft  be  very  ignorant 
who  cannot  diftinguifh  the  labours  of  a  man  of  letters^  who  19^ 
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deflrous  of  ^xt^nding  his  knowledge,  from  thofis  of  the  me- 
chanic, who  wiflies  only  t^acquire  mo^ey.  M.  de  I'Ifle's  ca-. 
talogues  will  always  be  cdnfidered  as  interefting  works,  on  ac* 
count  of  the  valuable  obiWations  which  are  found  fcatteredr 
throughout  them. 

In  1778  M.  de  I'lfle,  in  conjundio'n  with  M.  Demefte,  pub- 
}i(hed  an  explanation  of  the  chemical  theory  then  adopted  by^ 
M.Sage,  and  in  1779  a  memoir  againft  the  fyftem  of  a  central 
fire.  This  memoir,  which  went  to  a  fecond  edition,  acconv- 
pliihed  its  end  ib  well,  that  Buffbn  himfelf  could  not  hdp^ 
praifing  it. 

Thefe  great  labours  did  not  prevent  M,  dc  Tlfie  from  col- 
leAing  materials  for  a  fecond  edition  of  his  Chryihiilography. 
This  fccoiKl  edition,  or  rather  this  new  work,  for  ia  its  form  ic> 
had  no  refemblance  to  the  former,  appeared  in  1 783,  in  three 
volumes  o<5tavo,  and  far  furpafled  the  hopes  that  had  been  con^- 
ccived  of  it. 

As  M.  de  rifle  had  never  folicited  for  any  place  or  penfion  be' 
had  confeqiiently  never  obtained  any;  but  in  1785  his  friends 
procured  for  him  one  of  fix  hundred  livres  from  the  public  trea^ 
fiiry,  called  then  the  royal  treafury ;  and  in  1789  another  of  four 
hundred  livres  from  the  kin^.  Thefe  fbpplies  came  fo  much  the 
more  feafonably  as  he  bad  the  misfortune  tp  lofe  his  patron 
M.  d^Enncry  in  1786,  and  at  the  fame  time  all  the  advantages 
which  be  derived  from  his  friendftiip. 

M.  de  rifle  being  left  executor  to  M.  d'Ennery,he  was  under 
the  neceflity  of  fufpending  his  ufual  labours  in  order  that  he 
might  difcharge  the  duty  impofed  on  him  by  his  friend  ;  but  as 
he  was  intrulled  with  one  of  the  richeit  collections  of  medals* 
ever  formed,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  turning  his  thoughts  to- 
wards new  objeds.  By  comparing  the  weight  of  fome  large 
antique  gold  medals  with  that  of  common  medals,  and,  above 
all,  with  the  weight  of  the  money  ftruck  in  the  time  of  the 
Roman  republic,  he  conceived  it  poflible  to  difcover  exa£Hy 
what  proportion  the  Roman  pound  had  with  the  French  pound 
avoirdupoife  j  an  attempt  Which,  though  made  for  almoft  three 
centuries,  had  always  mifcarried,  and  in  which  M.  de  Tlfle  had 
the  good  fortune  to  fucceed. 

This  difcovery  gave  him  reafon  to  hope  that  he  fhould  be 
able  to  accomplifh  others.  It  had  appeared  impoflible,  before 
this  period,  to  determine  the  value  of  the  coins  of  the  different 
people  who  inhabited  Afiatic  and  European  Greece,  on  account 
of  the  great  diverfity  in  their  weight;  and  no  one  had  ever  con- 
ceived that  this  diverfity  arofe  only  from  the  cuftoms  and  laws  of 
the  nations  where  thefe  mcdala  had  been  ftruck.  By  a  number 
q{-  happy  combinations  and  comparifons  M.  de  Tlfle  perceived 
\  Aat 
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that  the  Greciin  money  might  be  ranged  into  fourteen  dafies* 
all  abfolutelvdiftinfl  rrom  one  another  \  and  he  formed  as  many 
feparatc  tables,  in  which  the  drachm,  with  its  diviflons  and  mul- 
tiples is  reduced  to  its  proper  value  in  French  weight  aiid 
money. 

After-  determinine  thele  objeds  with  the  moft  fcrtipulous 
exa6hieft,  M/de  rife  Undertook  to  publifh  a  new  Aletrology^ 
compofed  of  a  feries  of  tables  which  might  greatly  facilitate  die 
ufe  of  it.  Thk  woric  was  published  in  1789,  and  addrefled  to 
the  National  Aflembly  of  France,  in  order  to  aiift  them  in  re- 
forming the  weights  and  meafures  of  that  country.  He  there, 
points  out  the  proportion  which  the  ancient  weights  bear  to  the 
modem,  coUoSte  dlthd  lineaf  meafures  of  fttpermries  a^id  foIid», 
compares  them  with  thofe  of  Paris,  and  (Iiews  the  proportion 
which  each  of  them  has  to  theTeft^  from  the  dadyl  to  the  cfr- 
cumference  of  the  globe. 

M.de  rifle's  long  and  laborious  exertions  had  fox  /bme  years 
previous  to  his  death  confiderably  weakened* his  eye-fight;  and 
tfae.tedbus  calculations  requifite  for  his  work  upon  Aietrdhgy^ 
added  to  the  attention  and  care  which  he  beflowed  upon  the 
eorr^dion  of  it,  rendered  him  at  length  totally  blind*  After  this 
diftreffing  mtsfortvine  he  could  no  longer-  cxi^oy  the  fatisfa£Hon 
qf  fury  eying  the  different  objed^t  contained  in  his  cabinet  of 
mineralq^ ;  but  his  seal  for  promoting  that  fcience  was  not 
in  the  learf  abated,  efpecially  as  he  had  a  happy  memory,  which, 
in  fome  meafure,  compcnfatcd  for  the  lofs  of  his  fight.  Very 
fortunately  the  events  of  the  French  revplution  engaged  the 
s^ttention  of  his  moral  Biculties  fo  much  that  he  was  not  fenfible 
of  all  the  horrors  of  his  jrfi^fical  fituation.  His  principal  plea- 
(iires  then  confified  in  converfing  with  his  friends,  and  in  making 
them  read  to  him  the  operations  of  the  National  Aflembly,  in 
wh^ci  fuccefe  he  heartily  rejoiced.  His  zeal  was  ardent^  hi3  pa^ 
triotifm  was  pure  v  and  thofe  who  gave  him  the  laft  proofs^  of 
tbetr  attachanmt  will  long  remem&r  with  what  virapmtb,  the 
evening  before  his  diflTolution,  he  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  huttfinity 
in -behalf  of  the  poor  negroes,  whofe  cafe,  at  that  time^  was 
ftibmitted  to  the  decifion  of  the  National  Affembly. 

A  fedentary  life  and  clofe  application  to  ftudy  had  greatly 
impaired  M.  de  rifle's  health.  His  conftitution  was  naturally 
inclined  to  be  dropfical ;  his  legs  were,  often  fwclled,  and  he  fre- 
quently experienced  fit&  of  illnefs  which  iticommoded.  him 
much.  He  had  juft  begun  to  recover  from  one  of  ;hefe,»and 
his  friends  iflattered  themfelves  with  feeing  him  foon  re-efta- 
Hfbed  ;  but  a  relapfe  took  place,  land  he  expired  on  the  7th  of 
March  1790. 

Mineralogy 


Mineralogy  at(b  .&s  fuftakied  another  great  loft  hy  the  death 
of  M.  Ferber,  couftfellor  of  the  mines^  of  PhdEa,  who  died 
lately  at  Berne  of  an  zpofit^  fit,       *  ^ 


MONTHLY      CATALOGUE 
I       F0r      y  U  ,N  £       1790* 

utsciLLAirsovs. 

Art.  15.    DMCflfitrRactii  w^tbiHifiwyfMifxUdtland:  A  Tali 
of  Truth*    In  a  Series  of  Letttrs^     Puhlijhed  from  the  Originals* 
With  interefiing  Jdditiosu,     lamo.    2  vols.    5s.    Stalker.    Lqii- 
doQ,  1790. 


THB  abfurdhy  of  this  tale  is  aggravated  by  denominating  Jt  !n, 
the  title-pa^e  a  Taie  of  Truth.  We  are  prepared  to  admit  of 
every  thing  impHcitlyin  a  profefled  novel.  We  even  expert  fiftioa 
to  be  more  or  lefs  fermented  by  romance.  It  is  feldom  at  lead  the 
lefs  relived  that  rt  is  embelliflied  by  hyperboricai  defcriptiori,  tif 
crowded  \if  forprifing  inctdenta.  Bat  from  a  tlory  which  challenges 
our  attention  under  the  garb  of  reality,  we  K^ok  for  nothing  diili'* 
milar  to  what  has  pafled  under  our  own  obfer^acion,  or  that  of  others. 
Every  thing  monfbousy  improbable^  or  not  conformable  to  o^r 
experience,  of  human  life,  raifes  fi;ijpicion.  The  fads  ilated  in  thefe 
letters  are  liable  to  this  exception.  Mifs  MaitUndf  on  the  eve  of 
her  marriage  to  Clayton,  difcovers  liis  preference  for  anoiher.^  HI  a 
infidelity  cofts  her  almoft  her  life.  He  is  periuaded,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  friends,  to  renew  his  addifeites  for  the  com  pie  don  of  her 
recovery.  But  (he  refufes  to  have  him,  merely  frem  a  geoeroua 
apprehenfion  that  he  may  be  happier  with  her  riv  si! .  Thi  s  t'\  val,  who 
har  not  one  ^ood  quality  but  a  hnt  perfon,  is  notwithflanding  the  fuc^ 
cefsfttl  candidate  for  Clayton's  atfedions.  He  marries  her,  arvd  Ihc 
cuck(M»  anfl-  ruins  him  at-  play*  Mifs  Maitiand,  who  me^Mfivvhttt 
become!  poiTefled  of  «gieat  fortiuif*  hear^  of  his  diftnefs,  alTuoies 
the  drefs  and  gallantry  of  a  young  barout^a,  atid,  by  intrigMtng  wish 
Mrs.  Clayton,  finds  means  to  relieve  her  from  her  debtb  of  hoaahr^^ 
bat  is  dlfcovered  by  Clayton,  who  likcwife  accepts  of  hei  benefi- 
cence^ retires  from  towa>  buries  his  wife,  and  renewa  hh  propofaU 
to  his'  benefaftrefs,  with  svhom  he  is  matried  and  bleffed.  Thia 
ftrange  nonfenfe  is  Wrojght  up  with  confiderable  genius;  bur  all  th« 

Scnius  in  the  world  can  never  reconcile  us  to  a  j!ory  in  which  1^9 
mda'metltal  laws  of  compofuion  arc  To  grofsly  viOliied  1  A- 
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3  TOb. ,  9$.    Bar.    Loadon,  1790,  ^ 

The  hercmie  of  the  j^ece  it  left  an.orplum.  Her  fafher*  wiw  fled 
the  eoontry  in  confeqiteoce  of  a  dud,  was  ihipwrecked,  and  her  mo- 
ther ^1  a  vidim  to  die  news  of  that  fiual  eyent.  Her  dependent  fittt-' 
stton  on  a  purie-proiid  ancle  expofes  her  to  a  rariety  of  misfortunes. 
She  is  enabled,  however^  to  preferre  her  imaocence ;  and  hev  vir- 
tuous ftrag^es  tmder  dUbefles  pecii1iar\]r  trying,  are  ultimately  re- 
warded by  many  refpeftable  connexions,  libend  friendihips,  and  a 
marriage  with  the.man  of  her  heart,  of  a  noble  title,  and  an  amj^e 
fortune.  Her  ftonr  is  pleafing  and  afiedme,  and  will  probably  be 
read  when  many  of  our  modem  novels  are  forgotten. 

Aa.T.  15.     Trentham  Pttrk ;  a  Poem.     By  William  Ferwfbwgh^  A.  B., 
Svo.  I  S.I  Smith,  Newcaftle,     1790. 

The  defcription,  the  imagery,  and  the  machinery,  of  this  pro- 
duftk^  entitle  it  to  no  praife.  It  is  becaufe  dulnefs  Is  incorri^h^ 
that  the  blunders  of  mediocrirjr  are  beneath  criticifin«  Wtt^  is,  how* 
ever,  profufion  of  adulation,  m  very  infipid  verie»  doing  homage  at. 
die  ihrine  of  greatnefs.  And  the  idolatry  is  fo  debafing  to  our 
common  nature^  that  we  never  wiib  to  fee  fuch  orgies  more  re(peft* , 
alfly  performed.  ,  -• 

AaT«  16.  Oripmd  Ntvib,  P^mt,  mndPffitfs.  By  fUrriet  SfmrrdJ 
i2Bio«  3  roU.  loa.  6d«  Sold  by  the  Author,  No.  j,  Denmark- 
Street,  Soho^    LondoR,  1790. 

Theib  volumes,  though  not  the  production  of  extraordinary  genius*, 
contain  both  amufement  and  inftru£Uon  for  many  readers.  There  are 
kitis  in  literature  as  well  as  religion,  who  require  to  be/ed  with  its 
miU  and  not  its  Jfrtfig  meat.  To  them  tlie  work  before  us  may  be 
acceptable.  The  f//kys  will  furniih  them  with  morality,  and  eves^ 
devotion ;  the  noveZ  will  ^elp  them  to.  |dU  their  leifure  hours  ;  and 
the  pcems,  which  in  truth  are  in  fome  places  very  pretty,  mnft  be 
agreeable  to  all  who  have  tafle  enough  to  reliih  them.  We  hear- 
uly  wiik  the  fair  writer  all  the  fuccefs  ibe  deferves,  both  as  an  au- 
thorefs  and  bookfeller. 

A»T.  17.    The  Ciand^im  Lo*verr;  m  N§vil  in  m  Series  of  Ltneru 
i2mo..jvds.  58.    Noble.    London,  1790. 

^efe  letters  are  well  written,  bit  without  incident.  They  confift 
of  recriminations  between  relations  concerning  a  girl  in  love  with  a 
worthy  man  who  has  no  fortune..  This  defeA  is,  however,  remedied 
at  hift  by  the  deceafe  of  a  rich  uncle  in  Ind^i,  who  leaves  all  hia 
wealth  to  his  nephew.  An  end  is  cbnfequently  but  to  the  cUmdefint 
correlltondence  of  the  lovers,  who  are  reconciled  to  their  friends^ 
married,  and  all  panies  made  happy.  The  floiy  is  fimpk*  and  d«v 
«endytoJd»  but  has  litite  intetdll.  • 


\^- 
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Art;  18.     Th  Hifltrj  rf  Ml/s  MfrJnkth ;  a  Noifel,     Dtduated,  by 
^  FermJfi§M,  to  dk  U9ft  NMt  the  Marchtmi/s  tf  ^i/bmy.     By  Mrs. 
Palffiim,    8vo.    2  vols;   %%.    Printed  for  the  aotkor,  and  fold  by 
Hdokhiwi.    Lcmdon;  17^0. 

This  volume^  belidcs  its  own  merit,  wkich  is  by  no  means  incon- 
fiderable,  has  to  plead  in  its  behalf  the  pectiliar  diflreiTes  of  its  an- 
thbr,  a  widour  with  nbe  children;  reduced  .from  affluence  to,  abfo-: 
Itite  penury.  Wc  are^.mnch  plcafed  to  fee  £b  refpedable  alift  of 
fubfcribersy  and  hope  the  iale  will'  continue  in  proportion  to  the  me-> 
rits  of  the  work>  4nd  the  wants  of  ihe  writer. 

A«rT,  i^.     ThiAddreJi  of  William  Ball,  Gent,  to  William  PooU  Efy. 
Zuwd-d  of  the  MeMr  6f  Bifi^p's  Whitelauds,  in  the  f out b  Part  of 
Great-Britain,     8vo.  is.    Bath,  printed.     Dilly,  London,  1790. 
This  is  an  attempt  at  imitating  pean  Swift's  ingenious  allegpry 
cbiitained  in  xh6  Tale  6f  a  Tlib ;  and  alfo  th'e  Petition  of  Ireland 
againft  her  northern  fifter.    The  author  itiakes  an  ?.pology  for  adding 
tnargihal  ejcplariatory  n<5tes,  and  pleads,  wc  doubt  not  with  truth,  , 
tli^it  his  friends  advifed  them.     It  is  true  Swift  added  fome,  but  not 
two  or  three  in  almbft  eVery  page.     However,  our  Author  being  no 
fonger  deficient  iii  pcrQ>it:uity,  to  make  his  work  complete  we  would 
ad vife,  in  the  mxi  additihHt  a  few  more  notes  to  diii&6l  us  where  we 
are  to  difcover  the  wit  of  his  performance ;  for  want  of  thefe  we  have 
read  the  book  through  without  difc6vcring  ^ny;  but  as  we  are  ready 
io  impute  this  to  our  own  diilnefs,  vve  doubt  not  but  his  additional 
cxplanatbry  nbtfes  ^Vlll  fiirnifh  Us  with  the  neceiTary  clue. 

blVlNlTV    AND    CONTROVERSY. 

A iTTi  20.  A  Rtt^env  ef  the  Pamphlet  entitled  *  A  Difiourfe  on  the  Love 
ef  our  Country i  by  Richard  Prite^  CfV,'  Svo.  is.  Folder.  L,on- 
don,  1790.  ' 

The  writer  of  fliis  iieview  chufes  rather  to  give  the  name  of 
pdtnphUt  than  difcourfe  to  a  work  he  conceives  '  in£diou(ly.  dignified 
with  a  portion  of  fcripture  by  way  of  text.'  His  remarks  are,  many 
of  them,  extremely  ingenious,  and  often  equally  juft;  but  we  wi(h 
works  of  this  ktn4  to  be.  always  ittt  from  perfonal  invedive,  a|id, 
;jbove  all,  perfonal  infiniiation.  By  thefe  means  only  can  we  expe^ 
truth  to  make  its  way  through  all  the  labyrinth  of  prejudice  and  party. 
It  furely  can  be  to  very  liitle  purpofe  to  quibble  on  the  terms  whether 
tke  king  be  the  fervant  or  the  ibvcreign  of  his  people ;  why  may- 
we  not  confider  him  as  both  ?  That  he  is  the  latter,  no  good  fub- 
je£l  will  for  a  moment  difpute ;  and#  while  he  receives  a  falary  from 
the  people  (ov  fr^vices  expected  of  him,  it  is  abfurd  to  difpute  whe- 
ther  he  h  theToi^men  Nor  does  this  leav?  any  doubt  thstt  f  his  fupe- 
riority  and  his  roajelty  are  his  own  ?'  Whofe  elfe  can  they  be  ?  JBut  let 
us  not  fall  into  the  error  we  are  accufing  others  of.  We  (hall  therefore 
conclude  our  remarks  on  this  performance  with  obferving^thait  we  are 
highly  pleafed  with  the  writers  loyalty,  and  the  warmth  and  firm- 
nefs  with  which  he  exprcifes  himfelf  on  political  fubje^s ;  but  that 

Gg  2  w« 
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we  wifli  ke  Would  aUow  »£aiiUr  emhufiafin  to  others ;  and  in  M 
anonymotu  wwk»  writtea  in  asTwer  to  one  AtbiScribod  by  the  author^ 
that  w«  had  not  net  with  accuiaiions  of  falfehood*  and  fafpiciODt 
of  difaffedbn  and  difloyaky.  Theie  can  onjy  widon  a  breach  we 
are  fenfible  it  muft  be  the  wi(h  of  oor  attthor^  as  k  is  of  every  ggod 
man,  to  rcftore  by  every  honefl  means. 

Ar  T  •  .a  I .     A  cimtrwverfid  Lmtir  rf  a  menv  Khui  H  tbw  JUv.-  Dr.  Prscg 
'  from  a  Cltfgfmmn  tftbt  Church  rfEngUmd.     8vo.  is.  6d«     Stock- 
dale.    London,.  1790. 

This  controveriial  Letter  may  be  juftly  called  in  a  new  ftik;  It 
}s  not  only  candid  but  good-natured,  and  fo  fyitematically  arranged^ 
and  (hews  an  evident  difpofition  not  to  mifleaH  the  reader  ^m  the 
n^ain  fubje^t,  but  to  elucidate,  as  much  a|  poflible,  every  part 
Ijfit. 

•  I  begin,*  fays  our  author,  •by  fuppofing  that,  notwithftanding^ 
the  apparent  violence  of  fome  of  your  do^rines,  you '  are  in  trnth  a 
iincere  ChrMian,  bbedient  to  the  laws  of  God  for  confcience^  fake, 
and  not  a^uated  by  any  [other}  defire  fo  flrongly  as  that  whkh  you 
profefs  to  cheriih,  the  zeal  of  a  philanthropic  mmd  for  the  general  in* 
terefts  of  humanity.  I  have  read  your  voliuqe  of  fcnnons,  printed  a 
lew  years  ago;«  and  in  that,  amidft  opinions  which  1  confider  as  er« 
roneous,  I  think  there  ^ay  be  difcovered  the  traces  of  this^  excel- 
lent charader.  When,  therefore,  1  perceive  that  your  expreflions  are 
generally  thofe  of  genuine  candour^  moderation,  and  benevolence,  and 
yet  objeh  to  fome  of  your  opinions  for  wanting,  as  1  think,  thofe  very 
qualities,  I  can  form  a  thoufand  fuppofitions  to  remove  the  difficahy» 
radier  than  confent  to  conclude  concerning  you,  as  1  mtft  were  1  to 
consider  thofe  expreiliohs  iniincere.  I  repeat  it,  therefore,  that  I 
addrefs  you  with  pleafure,  as  a  friend  to  mankind  in  general,  and 
amppg.them  tome;  who  neither  yet  have  forfeited,  nor  mean  to 
render  myfelf  unworthy  of  that  common  title  to  your  attachment. 
Nor  can  I  feel  a  doubt  that  the  u>pics  of  diifent  which  your  late  fer« 
mon  will  fupply,  may  be  difcufled  between  us  amicably ;  ^ot  only 
without  deftroying,  but  even  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  ftrenjthcn  the 
tie  of  ChriAian  amity  conneding  us,  whether  we  fhonld  on  either  hand 
relinquifh  or  retain  our  feparate  opinions/ 

The  Letter,  as  the  author  obferves,  is  divided  into  felons,  to  each 
of  which  a  (hort  title  is  prefixed,  pointing  out  the  topic  considered  in 
\U    We  (hall  not  trouble  our  readers  wiSi  any  further  extrads,  butr 
.in  general  obferye  that  the  remarks  are  concife  and  judicious,  and  ' 
that  the  fame  fpirit  of  liberality  is  t)reiervcd  through  the  wl»rie. 

TEST   ACT. 

-The  public  has  been  fo  lonr  nft^rtaiMedvfith  this  Aib^£b^  that  we  f&all 
trouble  our  readers  with  4>ut  little  vii  it.  To  give  an  analyfi.s  of 
all  that  has  been  wHtten  would  be  only  to ihew  tl^  fame  argoment» 
cxpr^ed  ag^in  and  agaiA  in  ahnoft  the  fame  words.  We  haw 
therefore  endeavoured  tocomprefs  tfio  whole  in  as  (hort  a  comptis 

'    as  pofiible,  and  are  not  afraid  that  ma»y  of  gur  »tade«s  wiU  be  dif- 

-    iatisfied  with  our  brevityr 

Art. 


Aw-  tt.^  Pii»i  Swift's  fraas  w  ibeRepiat  cfthiTeftA^,  nvritten 
and  fi'fi  ptAUfiMTd  in  Irtiokd^  the  Ttars  i73U%i>  nrit.  t.  Tki 
Prefijterldns  FUd  9fMait  hi  mrm  «  tdhi  iff  the  Tefi  iw^mrtiaiiy  «*• 
amintd.  t.  The  Adniemt^H  j^oj^Jeit  b  rtpedBng  thi  fm:rmmemal 
Tefl  imfartiaify  canfidmi.  i.'^fies  rtlmingHthifacrtmmalWtfi. 
8vo.  U,  6d,    Walter.    Lomtoh,  15^90. 

As  thefc  are  only  cxtraacd  from  the  Dean's  works  we  may  fup- 
ppfe  they  are  in  every  body's  hands ;  we  fhall  therefore  only  exprcfs 
our  furprifc  at  the  motive  that  could  induce  the  puWifher  to  bring 
them  forward  at  this  time.  If  it  was  with  a  view  of  fprming  the 
public  opinion  in  favour  of  thofe  laws,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
tiioaeh  ih«  Dean  prophefied  the  mpfl  dreadful  confequcnces  from 
their  repeal  in  Ireland,  yet  that  repeal  has  taken  place,  and  none  of 
thefe  confcqueaces  have  followed,  This  then  would  ra(her  make  in 
favour  of  «ie  late  api^cation.  But  if  the  publiiheir's  intention  wa$ 
to  favour  the  diffenters,  he  feems  to  havp  taken  a  ftrange  way  ta 
bring  about  his  purpofe,  by  producing  all  the  arguments  that  were 
at  that  time  too  juftly  urged  againll  the  prelbytenans.  On  the 
i»4iote,  Ihcftforc,  weiufpea  this  pamphlet  m^ft  h^vc  met  with  *c 
(ate  of  many  of  ite  numerous  brethren. 

Art   %%.     Curfirj'RemtirhofrtyeFoUcy,  Juftice,  andExteditn^^  tf^ 

re^ealinz  the  Coporation  and  Teft  Aas.     Addreffed  to  the  Nation.    Bj 

W,  Brfjiow,  E/q.     Svo.   IS.  6d.     Waiter.     London,  1790. 

Theineenioos^nd  liberal  author  of  the  trad  before  us  profefles 

himfclf  a  member  of  the  Church  c  f  England,  but  wifhcs  to  point 

oat  fome  of  thQadvanuges  that  wouid  rcfult  from  a  repeal  of  the 

teft  iwd  corporation  a^s^  We  (hall  not  follow  him  through  the  hifto- 

rical  detail  with  which  he  traces  the  progrefs  of  diffenters  and  re* 

ftriclingaas,  but  obfcrye  in  general  that  he  difplays  an  accurate 

knowkV  of  the  fv^bjed.     The  principal  objeft  ot  the  performance 

is  to  imprefb  the  public  with  an  idea  of  the  poHcy  of  granting  the 

^^\  ^hrunky  of  the  diffenters/  obferVes  our  author,  ^  is-  faid,  at 
this  period,  to  cmbarrafs  the  returns  to  parliament.  Whence  tKaJ 
unity  f  From  the  exiftence  of  the  reftiiamg  laws ;  repeal  them,  and 
the  bond  will  be  diffolved.  Some  families  are  cqi^Uy  dmdwi  be- 
twecn  the  church  and  the  meeting^houfe ;  in  others  mvy  indmduall^ 
attend  both ;  thefe  will  foon  find  the  expediency  of  a^cring  to  oWj^ 
which  they  are  obliged  to  fupport;  and  moft  probably  the  mafs  of 
Dure  diffenters  will  free  their  children  from  the  future  incumbrance 
of  fupporting  two  forms  of  worlhip  by  fuffenng  them  to  becoiftc 

members  of  the  church.^  .  j    j         .t.-^^  .v«* 

We  are  readv  to  admit  that  oppofition,  or  indeed  ^ny  thwg  hat 
may  be  deemed  oppreflion,  tends  only  to  ftrenethen  the  weakeft 
caufe  •  and  certain  it  it  that  in  projportion^  the  feyeri^  of  govern* 
iricrit  has  relaxed  the  diflfenting  caijfe  has  declmcd.  ,, '       ,  , 

Oar  attthofprocteds:  ^  T^  proteftant  4iffenter8  are  aJlo>Vcd  to 
vote  for,  or  become  members  of  parHament,  free  fr««»  a^X  .Jf«!. 
Arc  then  the  rdigiow  opinion*  of  the  hw^p  deptadaiff  on  the  wiU  of 
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fowemmtnt  to  be  more  ttn&lj  wttclied  thai^  thole  of  a,  f^UtbJL 
And  are  the  remoteA  brasses  of  jth^  ejMcutive  power  to  be  pi^rae^" 
agiunft  thp  ad|niffion  qf  pcri<HK  W^no^  opimons  are  heterodox,  whilfl 
thofe  of  t^o  poQ^tuent  p9ft»  of  the  legillatprt  afe  allowed  a  widei: 
range  ?  I«  this  politi9,  it  it  jiift  V  In  anfwer  to  this  we  would  c^ 
ierve  that  the  wifdom  and  fMthori(y  of  the  legiflatore  15  to  dired  the 
hand  of  the  executive  power>  and  to  impoie  what  reftiaints  it  thinks 
proper,"  That  the  voice  of  an  individual,  or  of  any  number  of  mem- 
bers lefs  than  a  majority  could  prddifce  no  ejlFed  on  the  deteripin2|- 
uons  of  the  affepbly  |  and  that  the  nioment  the  miijority  voted  any 
alteration  I  that  alteration  would  be^ipp  the  fftaMiAied  or  orthodox 
faith.  Thus  if  the  national  religion  is  to  be  the  religion  of  the  ma- 
jority»  the  impoijtion  of  any  teft  on  the  legif|ature  would  be  ^eftrqc- 
tive  of  its  own  end  By  prfeventing  any  alteration  that  might  ^ie  the 
wi(h  of  the  commqnity.  While  we  make  thi|^  objedtion  we  would 
not  be  thought  to  argue  on  either  fide  <^f  the  gueftion.  tt  is  enough 
for  us  impartially  to  review  the  arguments  on  both  fides,  and  leave 
our  readers  to  form  their  own  opinion. 

Art.  14.     Ol/ervatms  on  the  ConduB  of  the  Frotefta$a  Diffennrs^ 
8vo.  6d.     Pridden.    London,  t790«. 

This  is  at  lead  one  of  the  beft  piiblications  we  have  met  wi^  on 
this  threadbare  fubjei^.    The  language  is  drooj;  and  nervous,  the  ^- 

'  guhients  clear  and  concife.  In  anfwer  to  one  ^voprite  topic  of  com** 
plaint,'  that  the  excluilon  from  public ^office^  on  account  of  a  refuifa| 
to  Comply  with  the  teftis  a  mark  of  difgrace,  our  author  very  pro- 
perly obfcrves,  '  If  it  be  fo,  it  may  afford  them  [the  diflenters]  fome' 
conu>lat!on  to  refle£l  that  they  fhare  it  in  comQibn  with  the  heirs  to* 
his  majcfty^s  throne,  which,  as  the  law  now  f^nnds,  they  can  never 
afcend'till  they  have  given  the  fame  public  teilimony  of  their  re- 
ligious ^rindp^es.*     After  tSis  Tome  ftrong  and  pointed  language  of 

'pr.  PricHley  and  other  diffenters  is  produced  to  ^evv  the  cknger  of 

vadmitting  ^'  thing  where yS  much  is  required* 

Aaxr  t5«  QbJirOMtions  -on  the  ConduH  of  the  ffot^ant  Difenters^ 
No.  iJ,  By  the  Author  oftheFirft  Niimber.  Dedicated  to  the  Bijbop^ 
qfLinc^.    8yo,  6d*    Prid4cn.     Londpu,,  179a 

This  fecottd  ps^rt  is  chiefly  dircfled  againft  Dr.  Price's  Sermon, 
in  which  we  ihotild  haVe  thought  the  ingenious  author  might  have 
found  enough  to  reprehetid  without  defcending  to  perfonality.  The 
fame  cIofeAAfs  of  reasoning,  fluericy  of  ftyle,  andboldnefs  of  ej^reffion, 
is  preferyed  in  tliis  as  we  approved  of  in  the  former  number. 

Art.  26.  Publi€  Documents,  declaratory  of  the  Prindplei  of  the  froz, 
tejiant  DiJittterSf  and^ro/ui fig' that  the  Repea(  of  the  Corporation  and 

,  Tefi  A^s  w^r  earnefily  dgfirtd  hy  King  William  the  Third  and  George 
-  tJmJPirJif  0md^foiy  many  rcfpe&ahle  Membiers  of  the^  Church  ofEng-. ' 
landf  of  high  Rank  and  l^itMO^ionSj.hoth  in  Church  a^d  Stafe,  dwring^ 
their  Reignt.    8vo.    64.    Birmingham,  printed.     Johnfpo.    Lon* 
don,  1790.  ,  ' 

After  aihort  but  well* written  preface  in  favour  of  the  applicatioa 

for  repealing  the  above  afls,  the  author  produces  i.  great  number 
'  .  '  ■  ■  ^    of 
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^  docvinentt  tafhew-dmt  fiich  a  neafitre  has  been^'at  iilft* 

•ffcnt  times/  tl^  wMi  of  the  moderate  and  diiiiiterefted  jnut  of  the 
Honfe  of  Lords.;  that  the  diflenten  have  sktncft  been  forward  in  ex- 
nre£ng  their  loyalty  to  the  pivfent  i«inii}y ;  and  that  the  fo?ereig:ns 
^?e  never  doubted  4heif  zeal.  Huit  h  appears  bv  fpeecfaes  from 
the  throne,  and  delivered  h^  the  Lord^Lleotenant  in  Ireland,  how 
much  it  was  the  wiih  of  William  the  Third  and  George  the  Firft  not 
to  be  dttsrived  of  the  fervices  of  iiibjeds  whofe  attachment  they  were 
b  well  Utisfi^d  with*  The  authorities  whence  the  papers  are  ex» 
trailed  being  all  produced,  we  have  only  to  ftate  the  defi|:n  of  the 
publication^  and  recommend  fuch  of  our  readers  as  wiih  for  further 
information  to  perufe  the  work  itself. 

Art.  27.  OhfervatiottS  on  Dr,  Friars  Re*voIutiou  SermoMt  and  pm  ttf 
Condua  oftbi  Dijftnters  and  Mr,  Pitt  r^pe^ing  the  RepuU  of  tht  TeJI 
Aa^  and  tbi  Englijh  Refrefiniatiou  m  P^rliammt  ;  nvitk  Remarks  ok 
tht  public  and  fri*vai€  CbaraSir  of  tbi  Minifier  snd  bis  Offonei^f. 
Svo.  lu  Printed  for  tue  Author,  and  ibid  by  Fores,  Hz.  Lon* 
don,  1790. 

To  thefe  obiervations  Is  prefixed  a  dedication  to  his  Grace  of  Ckn* 
terbury,  in  which  his  Lord^ip's  moderation  is  highly^  exto41ed,  <  tu)x 
maft  always  and  necefiariiy  be^n  the  power  of  the  ArcbUfoop  of  Can* 
jttrhmr^  to  crnih  to  atoms  thefe  wolves  in  Jheep's  clothing,  tbife  hydra* 
fnaded  mmfiers  of  dijputations,  thefe  anti-cbri/U  cf  reiigiom;  fo  it  is 
with  peculiar  pleaiiire  the  friends  of  the  national  clergy  view  the 
moderation  diiplayed  by  your  Grace,'  Sec.  If  his  Grace  does  nol 
give  the  anthor  a  living— or  a  dinner,  we  fear  the  book  wiU  be  writtea 
to  very  little  purpofe* 

The  dedicadon  is  fuccceded  by  ibme  Latin  words,  which,  whethtf 
diey  be  cabaliftical,  or  intended  as  a  fecond  dedication  to  fbnie  other 
perfons  (under  the  idea  that  his  Grace  of  Canterbury,  like  oorfelvesy 
might  not  know  whether  to  himielf  or  not),  we  will  not  pretend  to 
determine.  We  have  next  a  purefatory  advertifement,  in  which  the 
author  ftudies  the  fame  obfcurity  in  his  French,  if  he  means  it  as 
fuch^Z  And  this  difcourie,  which,  b^  a  French  term,  and  to  it  the 
politeje  of  the  Do6lor  will  hardly  object,  may  be  confidered  4U  thi 
(oupdegraeh  eoup  d**eiut,  or,'  &c. 

After  having  thus  criticiTed  the  two  dedications  and  the  prefatorjr 
addreis,  our  readers  will  not  be  fo  unreafonablc,  as  to  exped  we 
fhonld  fay  any  thing  of  the  work,  efpecially  as  the  author  is  in* 
dnced,  '  v\'ith  all  due  humility*  deference,  and  refpe£l,  to  fubmit 
thefe  few  obfervations  on  this  excellent  diicourfe,  nutedi  and  im* 
ferfeB  as  they  unquefHonably  are'  [we  wou|d  not  be  fo  rude'  as 
to  donbt  the  author's  word],  <  to  the  judgment  of  the  pufa^c  tri* 
bi^nai,'  only  *  in  the  hojpe  that  they  may  arouie  the  attention,  prp^ 
mote  the  odium  of  it  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  procure  fome  more  abl^-^ 
advoca^,'  &c, — Prefatory  Advertifement y  p.  a. 

Ih  general,  however,  sft  may  fay,  that  if  the  l^marks  are  net  ^js^ 
zad proper,*  they  appear  '  aculeate*;'  if  ^e  underiUnd  the  memikif 
.  #f  thai  word. 

•  Sec  page  a. 

O  g  ^  AaT¥ 
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.  sec^fmud  ty  iib4  ^i^fUcMkn  iuiaukdto  it  nmdi  ibis  ^^ou  %/ FarUm^ 
.  mnifirthtRepioitfthiC^rpor^UmamlTefiJSs.  WithAmaudr 
nterfiim  m  Dr,  Pria's  Sirm^,  fremdkd  mt  tbt  QU-Jmun  Muimg^ 
^  Jiou/e^  9H  tht  ^ti  rf  Nov(mk^,  1799.  In  m$  Jddr^  n  l$tk  Hm^ 
.  rfParkumtfii.  J^  tm  Ecdefimftif,  .  %yo.  ]8«6d.  Primed  fiartke 
-    ^Mthor»  and  puhlUhM  by  Paribot •     JLoadoo*  1799. 

As  th^  Loids  ftiki  Comnons  have  a£led  on  the  principles  pm« 
foTed  ¥y  tills  ecckltaiHc,  we  are  ready  ta  give  him  the  credit  tif  eon*- 
tribating  hh  »he  ^>wards  it;  but,  in  our  little  opinion,  argument 
vrouid  have  more  weight  with  tbofe  refpe^ble  bodies  than  declama- 
tion ;  nor  dp  we  conceive  fuch  an  hiftorical  detail  neceffaty  for  men 
we  fuppofe  already  well  informed  on  every  fubje^t  co^ne^ed  wjtb 
|he  hldory  of  their  own  country.  The  remarks  oa  Dr.  Prices  fern^on 
4trc  Ibort  and  juft.. 

Aar.  29.    J  Lmtr  /#  th$.  Riv*  J$hm  Mmriim,  otca/wauiiy  hU  i^ttiffieJ 
. .  Sfeecb  00  tk$  Repeal  a/the.  Tsfi  4md  C4>rpmrati$m  ABu    By  mRjrvtnni 

pijfeuter.  8vo.  6d.  Johnibn.  London,  1790* 
.' Id  this  imalltraft  we  perceive  nrach  31  humour*  Thry  who  cmuipf 
inanagt  cootto^^eriy  widi  temper  <«ght  to  leave  it  to  tlK>fe  who  can; 
It  requires  at  Icaft  ntioh  more  genius  than  falls  to  the  fliare  of  ov|V 
author  to  atone  for  the  profofion  of  illiberal  iiifinuation,  mifcon* 
fl;rtt^km,  petulance,  and  dogmatiim,  whidi  difgraccs  his  remax^j^ 
•Ad  jb$it  too  plainly  betrays  the  fpirit  of  the  party*  We  )cnow  nei 
saufe  and  no  fubjed  on  which  it  is  unbecoming  to  write  in  the  ]an«> 

Gi0e,of  a  gentleman.     And  furdy  there  i9  nothii^  in  ti^  ^ue^io^ 
ore  us  that  can  juftify  the  want  of  gwd  miners. 

"Art.  jo.     ^!%e  Vehate  in  the  Houfe  9/ Commons  on  the  Repeal  of  the  Corr 
pcraii'on  and^eft  ABs^  march  2,  1790,  containing  the  Speeches  o/Mr^ 

•  /djr,  J/r  Harry  M$ughton,  Mejfrs.  fitt^  P^njuis,  Burke^  S.  Smith,  Tier^ 
^ey^  Martin^  Beaufoy,  Torh,  W,  Smith,  ff  Hherfarce,  and  Sir  fFiHian^ 

'  Pglkn.^    8vo.    IS.    d.    Stockdale.     London,  1790. 

We  neisd  only  announce  this  publication  to  our  readers,  every  ar* 
gitment  broaght  on  one  fide  being  anfWered  on  the  other  with  a^ 
the  abilities  of  the  inoft  coniiderable  fpe^kers  }n  that  venerablo 
;iiIemWyt^ 

A 11 T.  3*1.     Tktjo  speeches  delivered  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  on  l^utfday 
the  td  of  March,   1790,^  the  Right  Hon,  Chares  James  Fox,  i^ 

*  Support  of  his  Motion  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Coicforation  and  Teft  A^s. 
6vo.  2S.     Debrett.     London,  1790. 

Without  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  argument  contained  in 
jhefe  truly  eloquent  harangues,  we  fliall  ortly  in  general  obferve  that 
all  that  can  be  faid  againft  a.  meafurc  the  wifdom  of  the  nation  haa 
thought  proper  to  adop^,  is  contained  in  them,,  |ind  expreffipd  in  Ian? 
guage  the  ^oft  forcible^  brilliant^  and  Corrcd« 
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^tT.Sf.    jlUt4irt9  4tFrmd^  tU^^  Aa.    ^  a  QbfifiUm  3|- 

biver^  PhihmthfBfifif  md  N9rth  firiUth    ivo.    is.    S|U)ck(}ale« 

j4ondon»  1790.  •  .    .        . 

The  tiidior,  from  the  ^g«lMky  of  the  thie-^gCi  ieenif  to  tn« 

tertun  no  mean  i^ea  of  hit  own  abilitief ;  Afid  m  be  it  fxom  il$  to 

depredate  theiB»    I£s  letter,  however,  c^mt^ns  nothing  ne«/  or  cpn- 

vincing  on  an  argument  which  hiu  engaged  ibgie  of  onr  beft  wfittr^ 

And  we  take  our  farewell  of  hin^  by  inodeftly  hinting  that^  in:our 

opinion,  there  «ve  a  few  profeffiont  in^  whi^h  he  n|igh(t  appear  WW 

refpe^able,  and  perh^  do  inore  good>  thfn  a«  an  ^IM^ 

JIrt.  j^.  -<^  Z«ff^>-  /fl  /^^  P^rliamittt  ofGrenA-lSrit/itn  m  the  tfi^tndit 
AppiicdtUn  of  the  Protejfant  Diffenteri  fir  obtaining  a  Repeat  of  tUf 
Corporation  and  Tefl  J^s.  By  a  Memiet  of  the  Vniverfty  of  Cemf-^ 
Ifridge.  To  ijuhich  is  added  a  genuine  ExttaB  of  a. Letter  from  Ktn^ 
Charles  the  Fir  If  to  his  San  the  Prince  of  Wakh  afirnjoafdt  King  ^ 

'    England,    Svo.  rs.    Riviftgtons/  London,  1790. 

This  is  one  of  thofe  fugitive  publications  tl^t  never  will  be  rea4 
after  the  period  that  produced  it.  We  do  not  fee  the  propriety  of 
fheextma  from  the  Letter  of  Chatlei  i^fMi  as  hit  authoiity  wHl 
go  bnt  a  hxxtt  wiqrr  wi^  moft  readers.-  The  author^  •«wir.a(iki9e&  it 
liTGQQch  fupertor  performance.  iU  feemi  nailer  of  an  elegant  elo- 
cution, and  has 'the  decency  not  to  |>refa]9if  top  DM^hon  t£^  leiffu^ 
Itnd  patience  of  hi|rea^«t  '  -     \ 

PXVINITY,  "'^ 

^T«  54*     A  Strdtosh  preached  in  iii  Gmbedi^  Churtktf  S^  lf^Ht% 

Tork,  hefwf  the  Horn.  Sir  John  mifin^  Knt*  mi  of  ins  M^^U 
Jufiices  of  the  Court  of  Common  fluut  on  Sunday 9  'Jfify  26$  1789* 
Sy  the  Ro^.  Matthews;  Rayne^  A,  M.  fellov^  of  Trinity  QoUqnfu  C«w-j 
iridge^  Publifhed  at,  the  Requefi  of4he,  Qentlemen  eftht  GrOBid  Jmy^ 
4to.  IS.    Yorki. printed.    Robiofon^^  London.   <  1789.         ..     , 

In  this  elegant  little  compoiition^Mr.  Rayne  takes  oecaMni  Ironf 
the  behaviour  of  Gallto  to  IVnl,  to^  (hew  the  impropciety  of  tilt  civil 
inagillrate  interfering  in  religious  difputes.  GalHo,  he  obferves,  he^ 
fore  he  would  attend  to  any  thiog  on  the  fubje£t,  inquired  whether 
"^aul  was  brought  before  him  on  account  of  any  ii^uftice  or  flagrant 
immorality,  in  either  of  which  caies  he  fhould  think  it  his  4uty  to 
give  t  fa|r-hearing  $  'l^ut,'  ^ddi  he,  *  if  it  be  a  ^oeHioti  of  nameif 
SLTii  woridst  and  of  your  law,  look  ye  to  It,  for  I  will  be  no  judge  in 
fuch  matters.'  AA^tz  brief  hiiftorical  account  of  the  ^e  of  the 
different  parties  at  that  time  fubfilUng  at  Corinth,  the  author  dn^ws 
^  few  inferences,  in  favonr  of  the  njioft  un^eierved  toleration,  and 
Teems  to  lam^t  any  re(baining  law«,  ^wever  ob&le^  ^od  ^^*7?ff?nt 
they  may  be  called,  ihould  remain  in  a  country  ip  eniighteae^as  ou4r 
own.  ThroughoMt  the  whole  of  the  iermon  the  n^oll  Ixberal  andbe^ 
nevolent  fentiments  are  to  be  difcovered ;  ajad  whatever  ides^s  we  saxf, 
form  of  the  deeree  to  which  the  author  would  extend  religious  jU^ 
berty,  we  are  forced  to  a^dmire  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart  and  th^ 
force  of  his  reafoning. 
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Atr.  35,     ATJkoMk/pviwg  Strmm,  occafiomd  hy  thi  baffj  lUcowry  tf 
•    Ms  prt/tnU  Maj€fy  frm  bis  iafe  dmtgirous  ln£/po/ShUf  preached  on 
Jfril  23,  1789,  beftre  ib§  Society  of  Protejltmt  Dijenters  at  MaHf" 
,  fiM>    ^90,   6d.    BradArd:  ptoted  for  the  Author,  and  Md  by 
.    Jobniba,  Londoiu     1790. 

3y  fonie  accident  this  fermon  efcaped  oar  notice  when  we  reviewed 
^  c^er  publications  on  the  late  happy  occafion. 
'  The  author  feems  to  take  fo  much  pains  to  imprefs  his  hearers 
«d^  a  juft  fenfe  of  the  great  importance  of  his  fi^ed  as  would  make 
Ittch  as  are  ignorant  of  it  doubt  its  reaKty.  Among  ether  things  we 
|Mve  a  bpiefdifpUn  of  the  outlines  of  our  happy. conftitution^. for  the 
(benefit  of  tbofe  who  may  opt  have  made  that  conlHtution  their  ftudy. 
This  is  introduced  by  a  fentence  that  is  either  on  intelligible,  or  that 
remains  among  tbofe  difputed  points  which  ought  not  to  have  b^n 
.mentioned  in  a  brief  difplay*  After  this  is  got  over,  we  have  a  luat 
at  die  flave  trade,  the  toleration  a£t»  and  w  Hanoverian  fucceffion. 
With  all  diefe  adjuncts,  ai^d  a  few  more,  fm  author  has  contrived 
to  make  oizt  a  fermpn  of  nineteen  pages. 

Aar.  }6     Jn  tmkortmtiom  $$  sffCM/lidM  People  to  refrain  from  Trf* 
niiari^m  Wm^p^.     lamo.  ^    Ji^fon.    London^  1789. 

By  the  price  and  ftyle  of  this  book  we  cooodivc  if  is  intended  for 
tWe  irfe  of  the  poor.  In  our  little  judgement,  the  poor  may  be 
better  employed  than  in  the  ftudy  of  polemical  divinity.  Let  uni- 
tnrians  convince  them,  by  their  fuperu>r  attention  to  the  wants  ^of 
the  poor,  and  by  all  the  other  Chriltian  virtues  of  univer&l  charity 
fttd  mtiAer)^  love,  diat  their  oninions  hdve  the  greateil  inflvience  on 
ahe  hfart,  and  they  will  f  nd  this  will  prove  a  more  cerutn  way  of 
aoMvtndng  the  unlettered  than  the  mod  logical  arguments  or  fplendid 
modnOkm  of  texts.  As  this  addrefs  is  confefT^y  compiled  from 
lifr.Tonlmm's  ^  Free  and  ferious  Addrefs  to  the  Chriftian  Laity ,^  it 
is  annecefltry  to  fay  any  thin|;  on  the  merits  of  the  perfbrmanoe ; 
ve  (Mil  therefore  difmifs  it  with  advifing  that  a  fourpenny  loaf  be 
f  trculated  among  t|^  cot^es  of  the  poor  inftead  of  four  pc^y  worti| 
^  conqroverfy, 

|«BDIOAL. 

yiar.  37*  Truti  vindicated i  «r,  TbfJ^cific  Differences  rf'  Mintei 
Difeafes  ajcertained.  J^  IVilliam  ^^wUy^  M,  D.  8vo.  is.  6d« 
MVingrave.    London,  17909 

Ol^e^ons  having  been  made  to  feveral  of  Pr.  Rowley's  definitions 
^11  hts  Treatife  on  MentalDtfeafes,  he  now  juftifies  himlelfby  citing 
the  authority  of  a  number  of  medical  writers,  whofe  opinions  are 
confennaUe  to  his  own.  For  our  part,  we  did  not  fo  much  difap- 
,  pfOftf  pf  his  definitions  as  we  queftioned  the  real  exiftence  of  the  en- 
demtal  inlansty,  which  he  reprefented  as  fo  prevalent  a  difeafe.  On 
that  fiibje6l  he  has  defivered  no  farther  deudi  4>f  authenticated  cafbs  ^ 
and  iheiefi^e  bur  opinion  ^maiis  (he  fame  as  before. 


AaT. 


^aT.  j8.     A^rtatift  en  the  Strangles  and  Fevers  ef  Sorfet;  nm$h  4 
*  Plate  repre/enting  a  Hor/e  in  the  Staggers  Jlung^  Bi^  T.  Brtftr.    S^Of 
3^6dv    White.    Lpndon»  2790. 

The  ftrtngles  is  4  difeafe  in  horfes  ftmewhat  analogous  to  tli« 
^aU-pox  in  the  huxlun  fpecies,  fo  far  as  thefe  two  diisempers  ar^ 
extremely  general,  and  iievex  incurred  ofteoer  than  once.  Mr, 
Prcffer  m^kes  feveral  ren^Mrks  on  the  praflice  re^ofnmended  by  the 
|noft  eminent  fi^rriers  with  regard  to  the  flraagles.  From  fo|ne  h^ 
4ii{ers>  and  with  others  he  coincides  in  opinion,  on  particular  parta 
pf  the  treatment^  ^is  acquaiptance  ^vith  the  varioqs  fyftems  0/  far^ 
riery  ap{f>ears  to  be  extenfive ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  fi|cceis  of 
Kis  pradice  is  correfpqndent  to  the  judgment  with  which  it  fbems  to 
j)e  directed. 

Art,  39.  A  compendiomTreatife  on  the  FetferealDi/eafi,  Gkets,  €^r, 
dive/td  0/  the  technical  Terms ;  wth  the  beft  Methods  tf  Qure,  fcTci 
8vo.  2s.  6d.    London,  1790. 

In  tho(e  fydems  of  medical  praflice  which  are  calcMlafed  jRir  ge^ 
neral  ufe^  the  chief  danger  refohing  from  them  is,  that  perfons  unac* 
quainted  with  phyiic  are  liable  to  miiUke  the  difd^fe,  however  ac- 
fjuratcly  the  author  xnay  have  defcribed  it.  This  obje£tion,  indeed^ 
cannot  lye  againft  the  venereal  dife^fe^  wher^  the  occaftonal  caufe 
may  always  be  fufpedledj^  an  4  the  fymptoms  in  general  are  local  amf 
charadlcriltic.  But  there  is  another  danger,  from  wljicli  cmpiricV.m 
cannot  be  fecufe)  in  this  diftemper;  and  that  is,  the  inability  of  un- 
praflifed  perfons  to  judge  of  the  conftitution  and  circuniftances>  whtck 
cann<)ti>e  defined  mth  precilion  in  any  treatife  on  the  iubjefl..  The 
atrthor  of  the  prefent  work  feems  to  have  endeavoured  at  explicitneft 
as  mudi  ^  poilible;  but,  after  all  his  pains,  it  is  probable  that 
l)ie  treatife  will  too  often  prove  the  means  of  protra^ing  aad  rair 
dering  more  Hqbborp,  inilead  of  eradicating  the  diforder«  The^ 
lotion,  as  may  be  ^onjedured^  1$  ^  t^mpe^^te  fplutipn  of  cocro&v^ 
(ublimate« 


Far    the    ENQLfSH    REVIETV, 
NATIONAL       AFFAJRS 

For      J   U  N  E,       1790,     ' 

T^HE  prominent  feature  of  this  month,  in  th^  fight  of  at( 
4 .  Engliflunafi^  is  the  difl^olu;ion  of  the  old,  ^nd  the 

C0N70CATIQN  OF   A    NEW   PA|tLIAMEirr.  ' 

The  general  ele&ion  of  members  of  parliament  isfaid  to  be  car^ 

l|ed  on  with  unufual  cooln'ei^  and  indifFerence.  In  fome  inftances^ 

we  may  prefume,  experience,  dearly  bought,  has  demonftrated  the 

(oily  of  bartering  independent  fortiine  with  the  chance  of  civil 

'5  preferment^ 
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frcfei^eit^  6r  of  imdcing  a  figure  as  an  orator  ixi  patfiamenl^ 
wt  this  ciccunbftanec>  as  it  is  not  peculiar  to  the  prefent  junc« 
ture^  is  not  fufficient  to  account  for  the  phenomenon  in  qbeftion. ' 
A  kind  of  political  languor  feems  to  liave  £illen  on  the  nation* 
We  are  unwilling,  to  (ay  that  patriotifin  has  decreaied,  that 
|Miri>lic  virtue  is  not  as  firmly  rooted  in  the  minds  of  our  men  of 
yank  and  fortune  now,  as  tow^lrds  the  conclufion  of  Sir  Ro^ 
bert  Walpole^s  adminiftration,  when  the  puUic  fpirit  of  John 
Duke  of  Argylc,  the  Lord-Chancelldr  Hardwicke^  Mr*  Pel- 
Iiam,  bis  brother  the  Duke  of  Newcaftle,  Lord  Harrington,  the 
Earl  cf  Stair,  and  others,  roufed  an  effe<^ual  oppofition  to  the 
ladviler  of  a  general  excife,  and  the  author  of  a  mameful  com- 
promife  with  the  Spaniards ;  a  minifter  who  crouched  to  fo-r 
mgn  nations,  and  would  have  trampled  under  foot  the  libertieft 
#f  oritifc  foh^eib.    Neither  do  we  afiirm  that  there  is  above 
ialf  the  reafoii  for  oppofition  to  government  now,  that  there 
i*siB  at  that  period  v  for,  while  it  cannot  be  diiguif<^  diat  Mr, 
Pitt  has  forgotten  his  maiden  ♦  zeal  for  a  reformation  of  par- 
liament, and  that  be  is  in  the  high  way  to  the  eftablifliment  of 
Aat  dreadful  engine  of  opprcffion  which  Waipole  prevented  by 
feirly  announcing  it ;  it  can  as  little  be  denied  that  he  has  uni- 
formly prcfented,  in  concurrence  with  the  unanimous  voice  of 
parliament  and  of  the  nation,  ^  manly  and  firm  countenance  to. 
fur  jForeign  enemies.    We  ccrtainlv  do  not  owe  thanks  to  Mr, 
Pitt  for  any  folicitude  about  our  eaie,  or  our  enjoyment  of  poli- 
tical rights,  and  civil  freedom.    But  we  cannot  but  applaud  thQ 
Ibafonabie  countenance  and  fupport  which  he  aSbrd^  to  the 
Staddiolderian  part}s  and  thereby  (hatched  the  provinces  out  of 
^  hands  of  France,  and  threvi^  them  into  the  fcale  of  Briti(h 
aMttence  and  national  proiperity  and  glory.     In  the  fiime  fpirit 
lie  holds  the  proper  language  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  pre^ 
pares  ta  repel  violence,  and  avenge  infult..    Yet,  although, 
there  is  not  really,  as  we  have  already  ftated,  above  Inil/tbfi  rea- 
fon  for  oppofmg  miniftry  in  the  prefent  general  ele<^ion  that 
cxifted  jutt  fifty  years  ago,  there  is  not  half  fo  much  oppofition^ 
or  half  fo  much  providence  and  anxiety  about  prefent  profperity, 
cr  the  fecurity  and  tranfmifilon  of  happin^ft  and  freedom  to 
jofterity.     It  were  to  be  wiflied  that,  cm  the  prefent  occafion, 
Jkln  Pitt  were  taught  to  know  what  parts  of  his  condu^  are  ge- 
jierally  approved,  and  what  rcfented. 

In  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  there  is  a^  tenancy  to  run 
from  extreme  to  extreme  y  and,  agreeably  to  this  principle,  zrx 
alternation  of  activity  and  repofe,  of  exertion  and  lafixtude,  .by 


•  It  was  on  this  point  that  Mr  Pitt  chiefly  infillecl  in  his  firft,  eri 
u  firft  ^cbes  are  commonly  called,  kis  maidcU  fpteoli*  *  <  : 
V  ;  whicH. 
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f^lxttb  parttculaf  objefts  appear  more  bulky,  and  occupy  too 
much  attention  andf  labour  at  one  time,  and  too  little  at  ano« 
ther.  The  American  war,  the  difmemberment  of  the  empire 
the  revolution  in  Ireland,  political  aflociations,  petitions,  re* 
monftrances,  and  fchemes  of  political  reform :  thefe  formed  a 
bufy  period  in  the  hiftory  of  Britain,  and  ftretched  the  nerves 
of  her  fenfibility  and  action  to  a  pitch  bordering  on  deliriatn. 
The  fit  is  over,  and  we  have  funk  into  languor  and  lethargfc 
indifference.  The  fpirit  of  civil  and  political  freedom,  like  vc*- 
geution  in  frefli  foil,  glows  with  the  greateft  warmth  m  the 
northern  divifion  of  this  united  kingdom.  In  Perthllhire,  whidi 
is  to  Scotland  what  Yorkfliire  is  to  England,  the  great  andi 
princely  family  •  that  has  predominated  in  that  extenfive  country^ 
from  the  beginning  of  the  prefcnt  century,  even  under  the  covertt* 
of  die  mtniUerial  wing,  is  fcarcely  able  to  maintain  divided  em« 
pire  with  the  affertors  of  independence. 

The  counties  in  North- Britain,  by  devices  oi  a  moft  lla8;fMt 
nature,  founded  on  feudal  ideas,  but  no  lefs  worthy  of  ^n- 
demnation  in  a  moral  f  than  a  political  light,  are,  in  reQ»ed  of 
feprefentation,  in  a  moft  deplorable  fituation.  The  late  decifioa 
of  the  Lord-Chancellor,  on  the  fubjed  to  which  we  alkde, 
which  does  bpth  him  and  Lord  Loughborough  the  higheft  hi»* 
nour,  tends,  rn  fome  meafure,  to  re^ify  a  moft  fcandalous  abufc 
But,  to  exterminate  the  evil  radically,  requires  the  it^erpoiitioa 
^the  legiflature.  It  is  thought  that  the  Chancellor's  upright  de- 
cifion  will  turn  the  tables  againft  the  minifter  in  feveral  of  ^h» 
counties  in  Scotland,  which  groaned  under  an  oppreffive  arift<»- 
cracy.  Lord  Fife,  lately  created  a  peer,  had  a  whde  army  «f 
nominal  ele£l:ors  at  his  command. 

Of  all  the  elc<fting  bodies  in  Great*Britain  the  firft  in  impoit- 
ance  is 

WEBTMINSTER; 

the  feat  of  government,  of  the  royal  family,*  the  prime  nobSitf 
and  gentry  for  half  the  year,  and  luperior  to  all  other  commu- 
nities  in  the  kingdom,  taken  individually,  in  wealth,  confe- 
quence,  extent,  and  population.  As  people  of  all  ranks  and 
conditions  are  aflembled,  apd  have  an  intereft  and  influence  ia 
this  great  city,  it  may  be  confidered,  in  fome  meafure,  is  aci 

•  i^hc  Duke  of  A— e.  ' 

t  The  enormities  to  which  fidUtious  voting  has  gives  birth  am 
almoft  incredible.  A  clergyman,  and  a  profelTor  in  an  univerficy^ 
accepted  a  fictitious  title  to  vote  for  a  gentleman  to  whom  he  had 
been  obliged ;  but  made  a  merit  with  the  Scotch  minifter  of  defertlnj 
Ills  friend  on  the  day  of  eledion:  which  he  did  on  pretence  of  awan 
kened  comscumc£.  His  treachery^  it  is  iaid,  has  been  well 
rewarded. 

i  indcx^ 
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index,  or  minTature  pt^re  of  the  whole  lutidn.    It  !s  no  tMfi^.) 
der^  therefore^  that  the  Weftminftcr  eleflions  are  very  ofteii. 
contefted  with  more  dian  ordinary  keennefs  and  violence.    The. 
laft  eleAion  for  Weilminfter  was  expenfive  to  the  candidates, 
even  beyond  the  ufual  rate  of  expenditure.     As  it  was  found  by 
experience  that  the  voters  were  pretty  equally  divided  between 
die  mtnifterial  and  anti^minifterial  candidates,  it  was  fetded,  by . 
a  kind  of  tacit  compad,  or,  in  other  words,  it  oune,  without 
any  formal  agreement,  to  be  underftood  that  there  ihould  be  a 
£vifion  of  political  power  in  a  body  where  there  was  a  divifion 
.of  political  fentiment.     Lord  Hood,   it  was  underftood,   was 
not  to  bring  forward  in  his  hand  an  opponent  to  Mr.  Fox,  nor 
Mr.  Fox  an  q>ponent  to  Lord  Hood.     There  was  nothing  in 
this  that  was  inconflftent  with  the  utmoft  re£Htude  of  intention^, 
or  ^lat  common  fenfe  and  equity,  and  even  the  principle  of 
equal  reprefemttion  did  not  juftin^.     But  a  far  different  con-^ 
ftru£tion  was  put  on  this  comproniife  by  an  excellent  citizen, 
as  well  as  a  moft  acute  reafbner,  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  juftly  re- 
liowned  for  the  independence  of  his  political  principles,  the  con««. 
liftency  of  his  political  charadler  and  condu^,  the  manly  vigour 
of  his  political,  and  the  fubtlety  of  his  phllofophical  writings 
On  the  fubje£ls  of  philology  and  univcrfal  grammar.     To  that 

Etitteman  this  faffknty  on  the  part  of  the  candidates  Lord 
ood  and  Mr.  Fox,  appeared  in  the  light  of  a  coalition!  a  po- 
litical coUufion,  for  the  purpofe  of  monopolifmg  to  themfdves 
the  fufFrages,  and  confequently  Invading  the  rights  of  the  elec- 
tors of  Weftmtnfter.  There  cannot  be  imagined  a  more  con- 
^cuous  proof  and  inftance  of  the  fafcinating  ppwer  of  prejudice 
and  pailicn  over  the  inte]le6t,  than  that  the  logical  Mri  Home 
ihoidd  convert  the  very  ceflation  of  thofe  gentlemen  from  all 
political  cabal  and  intrigue  into  a  proof  that  they  had  invaded 
the  rights  of,  the  people  whom  they  vriflied  to  reprcfent  in  par- 
liament. Is'it  incumbent,  then,  on  Mr.  Fox  or  Lord  Hood,  or 
have  they  a  right  to  nomihate  a  plurality  of  candidates  for  the 
reprefentation  of  Weftmuifter  ?  That  an  eledion  may  be  free, 
is  it  neceflfarv  that  it  fhould  be  contefted  ?  and  do  the  rights  of  ' 
electors  conhft  in  bein?  courted  and  cajoled,  entertained,  ca* 
TttSki^^  decorated  with  me  enfigns  of  party,  flattered  with  vain 
hopes,  and  prefled  and  conftrained  to  vote  for  this  or  that  caii- 
diaate  by  a  degree  of  violence  ?  ^  Would  Mr.  Tooke  have  the 
riots  of  1 783  renewed  ?  Of  thofe  riots  he  juftly  complaint  as 
the  occaftons  of  bloodflfed  and  murder!  When  he  reflefts 
coolly  on  the  fubjeft  of  all  that  he  is  now  faying  and  doing,  he 
will  be  convinced  that  to  leave  the  Weftminfter  elcftors  entirely 
to  themfelves,  and  not  to  tamper  in  t^e  leaft  with  theit  fenti- 
ments  and  inclinations,  is  the  greateft- compliment  that  could  be 
paid  to  them,  if  they  be  really  hoileft  men,  and  the  greateft  ho- 
mage 
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tm^  done  tb  freedom.    As  to  the  change  which  the  iielit^  elec« 
tion  will  make  in  the  balance  of  power  in  parliament,  we  cannot 
yet  fpcalc  with  certainty.     This  a  little  time  will  determine ;  and 
nfe  efteem  it  better  to  wait  for  the  decifion  of  time  than  to 
hazard  vague  computation  and  conjecture.     It  is  probable  that 
new  ftrength  will  accrue  to  the  miniftcr ;  for  though  his  taxes,  : 
and  fpies  for  enforcing  ^m  are  vexatious,  his  iinking^fund 
cbildiih  and  abfurd,  and  his  tobacco  excife,  and  the  farming  of: 
the  horfe^tax,  dangerous ;  there  is  undoubtedly  a  high  degree  of  • 
vigilance  and  aSivity  in  the  minifter,  and  the  general  courfe  of  ^ 
his  adminifhation  has  been  tranquil  and  pro^rous.     With  re- 
gard to  die  ftate  of  ailkirs  pn  the         , 

CONTINENT  OF    EyROPB, 

it  is  yet  uncertain  whether  there  is  to  be  peace  or  war,  Tfie- 
pr^parations  of  Prui&a  correfpond  to  the  a£tual  force  of  Auftria* 
And  a  negociation  is  on  foot  for  the  eilablifhment  of  peace  and 
good  neighbourhood,  the  grand  principle  of  which, It  is  generally 
Uippofed,  is  fomc  exchange  or  partition  of  the  Catholic  Nether- 
lands. At  all  times,  but  efpecially  in  the  prefent  times  of  par- 
titioning policy,  it  is  the  fmall  powers^  when  involved  in  con-- 
tefts  in  which  the  great  alfo  are  engaged,  that  are  made  tg  pay 
tbipiptr.  .         . 

THE   BELGIC   NATION  , 

is  ftill  under  the  guidance  and  fcourge  of  the  moft  malignant^ 
prieftcraft.     Our  miniftry  have  not  yet  received  a  definitive  an- 
fwer^from 

SPAIN.  .  .    ^        ..    r 

That  haughty  nation,  afraid  of  war,  and  afhamed  of  the  condi- 
tions ©f  peace,  feeks  extrication  from  embarraffment,  in  the  ar- 
tifice of  negociation,  and  the  new  afpe(9:s  and  con}un£tures  of 
protra£^  time. 

,     '  THE   FRENCH    REPttfiLIC  ^ 

grows  daily  into  confiftency  and  form.  It  has  lately  received 
the  congratulations  of  the  ilrangers  at  Paris,  of  almoft  all  kin- 
dreds and  languages,  whofe  deputies  to  the  National  Afiembly 
may  be  confidered  as  deputies  from  the  genius  of  human  nature; 
paying  homage  to  that  moral  code,  to  maintain  the  authority  of 
which,  in  the  language  of  an  elegant  writer*,  forms  thejus/Hvinum 
of  nations.  The  National  Affembly  of  France  have  made. a  great; 
ftride  in  their  progrefe  towards  the  reftoration  of  natural  equality 
and  right,  by  the  abolition  of  all  hereditary  diAindion  of  rank.  No 
more  dukes,  counts,  marquifles,  &c.  t  plain  monfieur  from  the^ 
beggar  to  the  king.  Nor  is  it  certain  that  this  fcrvile  and  flattering 

*  See  Dunbar's  Essays  on  theHiftory  of  Mankind. 

term 
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term  will  loiig  milntiun  its  ground.  If.t)ie'  ni^ntieft  <^  ijae 
French  Academy  fhall  be  as  complaifimt  to  the  new  govern-- 
ment  as  they  were  to  the  oM,  they  will  difcover  that  monfievr 
£my  lord]  originated  in  times  of  feudal  harbacity,  and  ought  to  be 
exchanged  for  fome  appellative  more  becoming  the  ^^licy  o£ 
tnen. 

in  the  debates  ph  the  'abolition  of  dtflferent  ranks,  it  was 
^ked.  What  reward  could  the  kii^  beftow  on  any  man  who 
ihoidd  figmlife  his  virtue  in  the  fervice^or  even  be  the  means^ 
perhaps,  of  iaving  his  country.  It  was  anfwered  by  the  Mar* 
euis  de  la  Fayette,  iha^  it  would  be  recorded  in  hiitory  that  on 
^h  a  day  ot  fuch  a  year,  fuch  and  fuch  a  man  ^  %nalifed  his 
•  virtue  in  the  fervice,  or  was  the  means  of  faving  his 
^  CQiintry  V — ^If  finiEilar  ideas  were  entertained  in  the  Britifk 
parliameilt  $  if  the  royid  prerogative  of  NOBiLitATipfi  were 
traiv^erred  from  the  king  and  court  to  the  historian  and 
tb  VIRTUE,  the  whole  ceconomy  of  adminiftration  would  be  de- 
langed,  and  the  ordinai*y  courie  of  affairs  fubverted.  For  though 
Iionour  might  attend  egregious  excelleace,  as  a  body  is  attended 
by  its  (hadow :  how  is  that  numerous  tribe  to  be  diftinguifhed 
who  may  be  miferably  deficient  in  point  of  nierit,  and  yet  whom 
it  may  be  die  intereft  of  the  minift^r  to  pufh  forward,  and  whom 
,  *  the  king  may  delight  to  honour  V  Yet  it  may  not,'  perhaps, 
be  confukred  as  wholly  par^xical  to  affirm,  that  there  is  a  ten*  . 
4ency,  and  even  a  defign,  on  the  part  of  our  miniftry  to  abdifli, 
all  diftin^n  of  rank,  and  to  reAore  primaeval  parity,  by  an  in« 
difcriminate  advancement  to  the  peerage  of  all  who  are.abk  aiul. 
wiUhig  to  make  the  expe£ted  .and  ufiial  (acrifices* 


£  R  &  A  T  A   in  oar  Article  of  Nation ai.  Affairs 
,  for  laft  Month. 

Fage  395,  after  the  word  *  poflefled,'  infirt  the  right  of  granting. 
3969  after  the  words  *  what  may  be/  in/ert  iiippored.  Dde  vi^^ 
DittOy  after  the  words  *  a  free  opportunity  of,*  infirt  being  in. 
397^  inilead  of  *  gave  the  preference  which  promifed,*  rfoi 
gave  the  preference  to  one  which  promifed. 


1^  Ciffmumeationt  fir  ^he  Ekolish  Review  orf  umufifd  im 
^y^/  to  Mr.  Murray,  No.  js*  Fleet-fireet,  Londoni^AWire  Sui^ 
Jmiers  fir  this  Muitblif  Firfirman^t  «rf  r$ffi&fuUjtl9fir$d  i^  ghf4  im 
ibiir  Nfimeu 


I        N        D        E        X 

T  O    T  H  E 
BOOKS     AND     PAMPHLETS     REVIEWED^ 

A    N    •  ,N 

THB  REMARKABLE  PASSAGES    EXTR'ACTED   FROM   THEM*  ^ 

SEE      A'L  3  O      T  H  E       C  O  N  T  E  N  T  S. 


A. 

JB ^ET of  Amhrethury,  307. 

Addrefi  ta  the  dehors,  of^  Great- 
Britain,  152. 
Mdrefsoi  Sff iWhm'&uMt  Gent.  467.      ^ 
Alfrtdy  an  hiftorical  tr^edy,  226. 
jiifred\  appeal,    i^g. 
Apojiolic^l  conceptions  of  God,  390. 
Jitology  for  the  two  ordinances  of  Jefas 

Chrift,  391. 
jlrdheobgia,  vol.VIII.  1^,92,  180,  278. 
Art  of  dying  wool,  &c.  25. 


T>Arryiicxmon%,  IT9. 
Belle  vfidov/s,  67. 

Bend's  pantheon,  377^ 

Btrclaold*s  cffay  to  direft  the  inquiries  of 
patriotic  travellers,  195. 

B£r;W(y*J  fermon,  234. 

Biographical  ikctch  of  the  life  and  writ- 
ings of  M.  de  Rome  de  Tlfle,  460, 

Bijhcp  of  St.  Afaph's  fermon,  313. 

Bijhop  of  St.  David's  fermon,  333. 

^//3b<^  of  Carllfle*s  fermon,  433. 

Blake's  political  trafts,  438. 

Blunders  of  loyalty,  147. 

^ai-tf^/V  garden*  Part  If.  227. 

Brand's  hiflory  of  Ncwcaftle,  28. 

Brown's  letters  on  the  poetry  and  mufic 
of  the  Italian  opera,  176. 

^n/«^  travels,   359,  40I. 

Burke's  fpeech,  388« 

^' 

(yimpbeWs  ^ri£lure8  on  the  hiftory  of 

Ireland,  81. 
Cbaubertf  or  the  mi  fan  th  rope,  209. 
C/&tfffrfciz/ experiments  and  opinioxi^y  X73« 
Vol.  XV. 


Cbriftian  people,  exhortation  to  all,  474.  , 

ColleSlanea  Grasca,  388. 

Conjiderations  on  a  commiflioa  of  bank-* 

ruptcy,  389. 
Contrajif  the,  230, 
Coombe's  fermon,  391* 
Correfpondents,  80,  l6o,  240>  320,  400* 

480. 
Co.7^^tf  of  friendfliip,  67. 
Count  de  BriiTon,  mipwreck  of,  436. 
Ojw  on  mineral  waters,  151. 
Criticifm,  the  art  of,  114. 
Cullcns  materia  medica,  32.  , 

Cunningham  on  the  Copernican  fyftem,  69* 

D. 
JTJJ?  Coetlogon*s  fermon,  391. 

Delgado's  tranflation  of  th©  Pcnta* 

teucb,  258. 
De  Montmorency  f  ^M. 
i)}Jfenters,  obfervanons  on  the  conduct  of 

the,  470.     Ditto,  ditto,  No.  II.  ih, 
D  iff  enters,  a  fcourge  for  the,  472. 
DccutneniSf  public,  470. 
Voncaper  rafces,  465. 
Dores  fermon,  234, ' 
Duely  the,  466. 

E.  '  '    ■ 

"pLegy  on  the  author  rcvifiting  his  ibr* 

mer  refldence,  228. 
Engl'ijb  tavern  at  Berlin,  68. 
Brratay  480. 
Effay  on  the  origin  and  nature  of  a^rchi- 

teclure,  66. 
Examination  of  Mr.' Harrifon^s  fermon," 

F. 

'  pAir  Hibernian,  306. 

Falfe  appeatances,  a  comedy,  299.     " 
Fane  of  the  druids,  Book  U.  212. 
Farm-houftf  a  comedy,  293. 
H  h  FMntiif 


INDEX. 


Tdrmer  convinced,  389. 

Fujbionabk  infiddity»  3c6« 

f'dulkner  on  infanity,   70. 

Fma/r  chara£lert,  385. 

Foreign  literary  intdligencei  301. 

Fox'i  two  rpcechet,  472. 

FrancUytCt  obfervations   on    the    (lave* 

trade,  12^ 
Frenea  fubilantive,  genders  of  thfe,  68. 
French  morality  cut  ihort^  68. 


QAllery  of  portrait!,  4x6« 

Gardmt,  the,  ci. 
Cerma/iy,  introdu&on  to  the  knowledge 

of,  J  03. 
Cilfitt's  two  fermons,  312. 
GrifilMle's  fcrmon,  233. 
Cymmmatbia,  23  x« 

H. 

JX^,  the,  147. 

He  would  be  a  foldier,  a  comedy,  429. 
Hiornis  antiquities  of  Great-Britain,  300. 
HellkCs  mathematical  ciTaya,  90. 
Hemming t  chemical  analyfis,  69. 
Henry  and  Acailo,  55. 
Higgins's  comparative  view,  188. 
H'^orieal  account  of  a  journey  to  Ktmt- 

ichatka^  379. 
Hodfin's  fermon,  392. 
HfktBjcnU  two  ducoarfes,  233* 


'Mlia,  a  tiovel,  304. 

J  Judges  of  the  covjf  of  common  pleas, 

sntrodo^on  to  the  obfervacions  made 

by  them,  izc»  389* 
JuftamomTs  furgical  tra^i,  344* 

K. 

J^IrwMn  on  the  temperature  of  difTerent 

latitudes^  170. 
Krauter*s  examination  of  I-eVi's  objec* 

tions,  202. 
Krauter't  lupplement  to  ditto,  104* 

L. 

f  Afyateit  ©flays  on  phyHognomy,  i. 
^^  Ije  Cfiuteur's  letters  from  India,  146, 
X^^r  to  Dr.Parr,  147. 
Letter  to  Home  Tookc,  150. 
Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  White,  310. 
Later  to  the  Bifliop^  of  Norwich,  311. 


Letter  to  the  faiteert  of  Great-Bfitai% 

31a. 
Letter  to  a  noblettian,  376. 
Letter  on  the  pra^ice  of  boxing,  387, 
Letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Martin,  472. 
Letter  to  a  friend,  473, 
Letter  to  the  parliament,  473, 
Letters  on  love/ marriage,  and  idultery, 

61. 
Life  of  Scipio  Africanut,  86* 
Life  of  Elwes,  308. 
Lines  on  a  late  refignation,  307. 
Literary  intelligence,  65* 
Liturgy,  an  apology  for  the,  23^- 
Lcffi*s  obfervations  on  Knowles*s  tefti* 

monies,  84. 
Love  in  the  eaft,  57. 
Love  in  many  mafks,  386. 
Lovers^  the  clandcflia^  466. 

M, 

f^AcquarCs  efiays  on  mineralogy^  454, 

Man  of  benevolence,  67. 
Matt  midwifery  detefted,  151. 
Matilda f  an  original  poem,  227* 
Maxims  of  piety,  300. 
Medical  tff»ys,  282. 
Meilans  ferrtons,  ^90. 
Memoirs  of  Khojch  Abdulkurreem,  45. 
Mental  triumph,  306. 
Meredith,  Mifs,  hiftory  of,  467. 
Mijeri^s  viiion,  55. 

N. 

^JJcbo'fons  evangelical  difcoorfef,  313^ 

lficbolfm*s  chetoi&ry,  335. 
Norman  tales,  307. 
Novels,  poems,  aad  eflays,  original^  46^. 

O. 

QSJervatkns  on  Dr.  Price's   fennont^ 

443- 
Otboman  empire,  general  hiftory  of  the, 
i6i. 

P. 

pjradift  reganed,  imitated  from  l/ViU 

ton,  307, 
Parkin/on  s  mechanics,  232. 
Parocbialia,  31 1* 
Partifan  in  yrtr,  1500     / 
Pajfages  concerning  the  Lord^s  Prayn> 

$13*  

Pbilojoftbical  tnofiiQioaMj  Vol.  LXXVI« 
Part  n.  39. 

Phltoj^Umt 


INDEX. 


PbilofipbicaltrsinCketloM,  Vol.  LXXVIL 

P^rt  I.  103. 
Pi&i/o/'cyAiVa/tranfaaions,  Vol.  LXXVIL 

PartIL  196. 
Phihfifbical  tranfaaions,  VoL  LXXVIIL 

PartL  263. 
PbilofifbicalxntiCz&iont,  VoL  LXXVIIL 

PartIL  350.  '   . 

FUkingtons  prcfent  ftatc  of  Dcrbyihire, 

287.  ^       ^ 

PoffiWepiftlc  toJohnWolcot,  cfq.  387. 
Poor  foldier,  a  tale,  348. 
Pr'ue,  a  controverfiaf  letter  to,  468* 
Priced  fermon,  440. 
■1  ■,  a  revievr  of,  467. 

.,  obfervations^on,  47  !• 
Pri^left  Ic^ures  on  hiftory,  241. 
Pr^'c^s  teeatifc  on  horfcs,  475. 

R. 

jyMellffc^i  journey   through   Sweden^ 

Jtayne^s  fermon,  473. 
Rdapfi,  the,  306. 
Remarks,  curfory,  469. 
Kemarks  on  pantomime,  62U 
RawfonU  poems,  67, 
J{»p*<  medical  inquiries,  272* 

S. 

CjSbwn^s  thoughts  on  the  difqualiiication 

*^  of  the  eldeft  fon8,&c.  433. 

Salvation  through  grace,  312. 

Sandilatid's  fermon,  390. 

Scotch  preacher.  Vol.  IV.  8. 

Secret  Influence,  152, 

Sirmon  preached  at  Cornwall  on  his  ma* 

jefty's  recovery,  234. 
SfVAlaureat,  386. 
5iWtfir'i  letter,  314. 
£i^l-trade,  an  inquiry  into  the  origin 

of  the,  129. 
StttdlHi  philoibphy  of  natural  hiHory, 

3*i>  444- 
5«ffmrf  to  Elixa,  192. 

State  of  the  nation,  313, 

Sterlings  poems,  229. 


Striffures  on  duelling,  308. 
Struggles  of  Sheridan,  389. 
^tfff^^-fchool  dialogues,  311. 
Swift's,  dean,  tra€ts,  469. 
Symmonds^s  fermon  on  the  aoth  June,  175. 

T. 

a^Mpefly  the,  147.  ^ 

•       Teft  aft,  debates  on  the,  472.    . 

Tbankfgiving  fermon  on  the  23d  Apnl, 
1789.    474- 

Thomas's  tables  of  exchange,  150. 

Tbomfofi's  trcatife  on  gunpowder^  373. 

Tbougbti  in  the  form  of  maxims,  308. 

Tour,  fifceen  days,  to  Paris,  146. 

Tourt  fix  days,  in  Kormandy,  231. 

Travels  of  Anacharfis  into  Greece,  1449 
214. 

Trentbam  park,  466. 

Trial  of  Mr.  Sykes,  70. 

TWtf?  of  Mr.  Brown,  232. 

Trotter^ s  review' of  the  medical  depart- 
ment, 308. 

Truth  vindicated,  by  Rowley,  474.  . 

Tyrattwf  annihilated,  232, 

V.  , 

VEnereal,  treatife  on  the,  475. 

Village  curate,  123. 
Vinces  treatife  on  aftronomy,  253^ 
Vindicatv^^  of  the  liturgy,  &c.'  309. 

W. 

Tf^keJteleTs  (y\yU  critktf  134. 

JValker  on  the  fmaU*pox,  109,  204, 
295. 

^^Oang- lady  of*  fortune,  232. 
Tcung  widow,  305, 

2^MHg  in  the  def«t,  <t. 
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TO    THE 


NATIONAL      AFFAIRS. 


'jSMERICJN  revolution,    influence 
'^'^  of  the,  72.    Effcas  of  the  lofs  of, 

396. 
jiuflrian  Netherlands,  accommodation 
in  1787,  74.  Sovereign,  preci* 
pitate  meafures  rcfpcfting  the,  74. 
Revolt  of  his  fubjefts,  ihitL  Retro- 
fpedl  of  the  emperor's  conHuA,  ibid. 
Conceflions  made  hy  him.  Hid.  Jea- 
loufy  of  the  people,  i^ui.  Plan  of 
governing,  ihui,  Difcontent  of  the 
people,  75.  Confequence  of  their 
refufal,  iiuL  Difpleafure  of  theif  fo- 
vereign,  ihid.  The  conceflions  an- 
nulled,/^k/.  Refufal  of  the  ftates,!^/^. 
DifpoiTefled  of  their  juft  office,  ihid. 
Privilege  of  Brabant,  76.  Infringe- 
snent  of  their  rights,  U>id,  General 
rcv<^lt,  ihid.  Overthrow  of  the  con- 
ftitution,  ihid.  Standard  of  revolt,  ihid, 
Succeis  of  the  citizens,  ihid.  Con- 
duft  of  the  emperor.  Hid,  His  alarm, 
77.  Promifes  of  the  emperor,  iSid, 
Declaration  of  the  Brabailers,  ihid. 
Refleftioni,  ibid*  Spirit  of  ihe  dates, 
ihid,  Lofs  of  the  provinces,  ibid. 
Imperial  troops,  repulfc  of  the,  80. 


Brabant,  ftates  of,  154.  Right  of  vot- 
ing, ibid-  States,  general,  iul.  Belgic 
provinces,  ibid.  Modem  Perfiant, 
ibid, 

Pr;/^  parliament,  159.  Subfidiet  voted, 
ibid,  '  Duke  of  Richmond's  fortifica- 
tificatioBS,  ibid.  Wilberforcc's  bill, 
160.  Teft  »a,  ibid.  Trial  of  Mr. 
Haftings,  ibid.  Indignation  by  it 
produced,  ibid. 

Budg*t,  obfervations  upon  the,  315. 


QAlonne,  M,  character  of,    316.     Hit 
ftatcmcnt  of  the  French  finances, 

316. 
Chatham,  lord,  mentioned  with  applaufe^ 

318. 
Clermont,  Count  de,  faying  of  the,  319, 

Fre<1i£Hon  that  the  National  Affembly 

will  prevail,  320. 
Continent  of  Europe,  479* 

D.        * 

JDlffinters^  reafoning  of  the,  24o« 


6. 


^Elgic  nation,  prejudice  of  the,   153, 
Sovereign   power,    ibid.     Indepen- 
dence of  the  nation^  ibid.     Their  an- 
cient conftitution,   ibid.    Under  the 
guidance  of  prieftcrafc,  479. 


E. 

"PMperorf  his  indifpofition,  157.  Pro- 
bable effefts  of    his  death,  158. 
Anticipations  ef  his  greatnefs,  235* 
Reflections  on  his  death,  ibid,  Leo- 
pold his  fucceflbr,  ibid*    Views  that 
6  may 


INDEX. 


may  Influeftce  fcm,  235.  Advice 
offered  to  the  Belgians,  237.  Specu- 
htidns  on  hcrtdilary  right,  ihid,  Moft  ^ 
eafily  comprehended,  ihid*  And  of  * 
weight  with  the  multitude,  Hid,  Spc- 
culatipos  on  the  fituatipn  of  Leopold, 
238. 

£«£/i/5b  parliament,  155,399.  Haftings's 
trial,  ihiJ.  Complaint  againft  Major 
Scott,  ibid.  The  Major's  defence,  ibid. 
Reflections  on  the  trial,  400. 

Ettglijh,  colonies  eftabliflied  by  the,  397. 

Evils  of  fuperftition  in  the  Belgic  prp- 
tinces,  320* 


"PRance,  the  king  of,  why  he  admired 
''■^  the  Comte  de  Vergennes,  71.    Policy 
of  the  French  monarchy,  72      Down- 
fall of  ditto,  ibid.     Sparks  of  freedom 
in   her   people,    ihid.      National   af- 
iembly,  ibid.     Form  of  government, 
ibid.     Her  patriots,    ibid.     Outrages 
of  her  people,  73.     New  legidature, 
ibid,     Eftablifliment  of  the  revolution, 
ibid.     Intrigues  cf  the  French   mo- 
narchy, ibid.   Deftruftion  of  ditto,  ibid. 
Revolution  honourable  to  the  nation, 
152.     Their  humanity,  ibid.    Decla- 
ration of  the  king,  153.    Difprdersin 
that  country,  239.    Diffenficns  in,  319. 
National  affembly  of,    398.     Their 
power  of  making  peace  and  war,  399. 
Reflections  on  this  decifion,  ibid, 
French  republic,  479.      Congratulations 
of    ftrangers,    ibid,       Rcftoration    of 
equality,    ibid*     Speculation  on   this 
ilep,  4S0. 


/^ Real- Britain,  diflenfions  in  parliament, 
^  7S.  Right  of  regent,  ibid,  De- 
cifion of  that  right,  79.  Condud  ef 
the  prince,  ibid,  Jlourifliing  ftate  of 
the  kingdom,  ibid.  Commercial  treaty, 
ibid,  Impofition  of  taices,  80.  Na- 
tional debt,  ibid,  Extenfion  of  the 
excife,  ibid*  Zeal  of  the  miniftcr.  Hid. 
King's  fpeech,  ibid.  His  journey  to 
Germany,  159.  R»ght<;  of  the  £ng- 
liih,  395.  Enterprifea  of  the  Englifli, 
396.  National  honour,  ibid.  Spirit 
of  enterprife  of  the  people,  397.  Pro- 
jeCb  lately  formed,  ibid. 


TXOfiinzh  Mr.  charaftcr  of,  160. . 


J  Jeget  the  worthinefs  of  the  people,  77* 
^  Aided  by  Pruffia,  &c,  ibid,     RcfulW 
of  Milan efe,  78. 

M. 

JMnifier,  conduCV  of  the,  393. 


N. 

JSjEckar,  Monf.  charaftcr  of,  31  (5 .    Hit 

^  different  ftatement  of  the  French 
finances,  316. 

Neckar  and  Pitt  compared,  316. 

Netherlands,  counter  revolution  threat- 
ened, 399.  Cafe  of  Vandermerfch, 
ibid. 


JpArVtament,  convocation  of  a  new,  475. 
General  eleftion,  ihid.     I'emper  pf 
the  people,  ibid.    Balancfe  of  power, 
479.     Remarks  on  the  miniileVs  pro- 
ceedings, ibid. 

Parliamentary  reform,  318.  Mr.  Flood's 
fpeech,  ibid.  The  orator  praifed,  ibid. 
The  motion  wifely  reje^cd,  ibid.  Im- 
portance of  the  people,  319.  Motions 
for  the  produftion  of  papers,  393. 
TJie  minifter's  inconfiftency,  ibid. 
Crifis  of  nations,  394.  Diffolution  of 
parliament,  ibid.    ^ 

Peace,  fudden  tranfition  from,  393. 

Pitt,  Mr.  his  merits  and  demerits,  476. 

Poland  and  PruiTia,  an  alliance  between, 
156. 

Pc/i/ ictf/ fpirit  in  the  North,  477.  Re- 
prefenjation  there,  ibid.  Chancellor's 
(iecifion  on  this  fubject,  ibid, 

Primi  miriifter,  policy  of  the,  317. 
.  Avoids  refponfibility,  ibid, 

Prujjia,  Sweden,  Poland,  and  Turkey, 
confederacy  between,  319. 


^Ualijicatiotts  .ntctthry  to  a  minifter. 


"DOntans,  king  of  the,  159.     The  elec- 
tors, ibid, 
Jtuffians  and  Auftrians,  319*     Probability 
of  pacification,  ibid, 

'  Sardinia, 
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9. 


^jinTmiat  king  of,  increafet  his  armr,  ^S. 
Sinking  fund,  3x7.  Itt  principle  con- 
demned, ibid, 

Spain,  facceiiion  of  a  new  king,  yS. 
Defpotic  power^  ibid.  Rupture  with, 
394.  ReflefHont,  ibid.  Pride  of  the 
Spanlardt)  ibid.  Their  claiin  to  Nootka 
Sound,  ibid.  Dependencies  of,  397. 
£xpofed  to  invafion,  ibid.  Decline  of 
induflry  in  Spain,  398*  Co-operation 
of  the  northern  powers,  ibid,  Iflue  of 
war,  ibid  Afraid  of  war,  479.  Pro* 
craftioation  in  anfwering  Britain,  ibid. 
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